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THE CERAMIC ART OF SOSA 
By J. M. Unvala 

rjAHE history of the ceramic art of ancient Susa is as interesting as 
its political history. The earliest history of Susa is shrouded in 
legends. No authentic theory has been advanced by savants up 
to date as to the earliest inhabitants of Susa. The Susians or the 
Elamites, as they are generally called, are mentioned by Greek poets 
as the Ethiopians of Asia. M. Dieulafoy believes them to be negroids, 
which term is very vague and hypothetical. It is not proper to discuss 
the origin of the early Elamites in this paper. I shall pass over this 
question with the remark that they were most probably rather the 
natives of the soil than foreigners settled in Elam. At any rate from the 
results of excavations that are carried on in Susa every year from the 
time of M. Dieulafoy and M. de Morgan up to date we know that they 
were greatly advanced in civilization. They must have carried on 
commerce with neighbouring countries, as is proved by beads of 
lapis lazuli and of clay glazed like turquoise used in necklaces. Even 
the art of weaving cloth must not have been unknown to them, as 
is attested by several copper axes found on the site of the ancient 
necropolis situated on the Tell of the Citadel, which have impressions 
of cloth of fine texture, perhaps used as the shroud of the dead. The 
early Elamites pertained to the eneolithic age and were well acquainted 
with copper and its uses. Still they did not leave ofi the use of neolithic 
implements of flint and obsidian. But the most interesting thing 
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about these early inhabitants of Susa is the discovery of-L 
painted pottery on the Tell of the Citadel and on the Tell oft 
Apadana, comparable only to the painted pottery of the third Dynals 
of Egypt and to the archaic painted pottery of Mesopotamia of a 
later date. 

Excavations on the Tell of the Citadel prove that since very 
early times this mound must have drawn the attention of the early 
Elamites by its proximity to the River Ulai, the Shaur of the prese’ 
day, and by its natural altitude from the plain below as a spot fit foi 
habitation and perhaps also fit for building temples. An immense 
number of fragments of the painted pottery in question and flin + 
implements w T ere first spotted by M. de Morgan in one of the well 
simk by him on the Tell in order to sound its different layers. These 
were published by him with six coloured plates and other illustrations 
in appendices Xos. I and II of Memoires de la Delegation en Perse , 
tome i, pp. 183-95. Later on a trench, 80 m. long and 11 '80 m. 
broad, was opened on its south-western extremity, and was carried 
down to the natural soil, which was encountered at a depth of aboi. 
20 to 25 m. from the summit of the Tell. For the sake of control of the 
results this depth was divided into five niveaux or levels of varying 
depths. The fifth niveau, which is one metre in depth, contains fragments 
of the fine painted pottery imbedded in earth, so highly compact and 
so hard that it is extremely difficult to extricate them from the ground 
safe and sound. Fragments of this kind of pottery are also found in 
very thin layer on the Tell of the Apadana. This Tell was a suburbl 
of Susa in ancient times and was very thinly populated. The uncoutb\ 
painted pottery makes its appearance on the second niveau at a dep- 
of ten to fifteen metres from the summit of the Tell. I shall describ-] 
this latter kind of pottery later on. 

The fine painted pottery pertained most probably to the nect , 
polis of ancient Susa, as in an exceptional case a tumulus , 7 m. 

7 m. broad, and 3 m. high, was found on the south-western extrfi 
of the trench, in which there were several hundreds of sepuf 
vessels adorned with paintings, like goblets, jars, cups, and b| 
laid all in a heap. The tumulus proves the existence of the c- 
of a second burial of the dead among the ancient Elamites, whicll 
persisted through ages in Susa, and is still prevalent among the SI 
Mohammedans. As said above, the first inhabitants of Susa pert-" 
to the eneolothic age, as copper-axes, copper utensils, and copper re 
have been found near skeletons in the ancient necropolis. But at 1 
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vi me time neolithic objects, like knives, sickels, and scrapers of flint and 
obsidian, several arrow-heads of flint, big cobbles and sling-stones, 
'' which served as offensive arms, were still in use among them. As these 
J objects were found in the necropolis, they dispel all doubts about the 
” great antiquity of the painted pottery of Susa. 

- The shape and the material, of which the objects representing the 
: painted pottery are made, permit us to observe two different styles. 
Nos. 1 and 2, separated from each other roughly by a gap of one 
thousand and five hundred years. The material employed in the manu- 
facture of pottery in Susa in ancient times was the native clay, yellowish 
and very rich in chalk, which was well suited even for the finest pottery, 

, if the dough was properly prepared. It had the property of changing 
colour when subjected to different temperatures, as M. de Morgan 
proved by experiments. When subjected to low temperature, it 
becomes red, porous, and fragile ; when baked at middle temperature 
it turns brown, and at high temperature it becomes white or rather 
pale yellow r , sonorous, hard, and impermeable to water. Further, it 
must be noted that fuel containing organic matters has a tendency 
to produce the whitish colour of pottery, whereas if the furnace allows 
more or less air it turns reddish. The different shades of brown, in 
, some cases even the greenish colour of the fine pottery of Susa show 
that the temperature of the furnace was varying between 900° and 
1.000° centigrade. 

The painted pottery of the first period shows a high degree of 
perfection which the ceramic art attained in prehistoric times in Susa. 
It was turned on the potter's primitive wheel, and is of a smooth 
t, finish. In colour it is mostly white or rather light yellow, sometimes 
: greenish, and decorated with paintings in reddish brown colour. 1 These 

r , were executed with a brush before it was baked, and were freehand, 

t There is no trace whatsoever on it of a sketch previous to painting. The 

•v, colour used for painting was made from powdered iron oxide containing 
coma little manganese. On broad bands, triangles, squares, rhomboids, 
lapis ic., it was lavishly applied, so lavishly that it cracked easily and fell 
the aff- sometimes leaving a faint brownish trace. But points and fine 
is att Tles were drawn by only one stroke of the brush, which was soaked 
m*cro*t° the colour repeatedly for every fresh flourish. The designs are 
ojfUostlv stereotyped, of which about twenty different ones are recorded 
*early l P to now. They are mostly geometric, but plants, animals, and men 

with • 1 If the furnace allows more or less air, this colour changes to red, dark -brown, 
impl-'tack, and greenish. 

VOL 
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form also the subject of the painting. Among geometric designs we 
have straight and curved lines, triangles, squares, rhomboids, crosses 
with equal branches, crosses like X, swastikas, concentric circles, 
half circles and spirals, whereas among plants the rhododendron, 
branches with leaves and flowers, are very frequent. The eagle, the 
mountain-goat, the dog, the horse or the wild ass, the bull, the serpent, 
the tortoise, and the fish are the animals frequently depicted, and 
man in different attitudes is sometimes seen in the painting. Homs 
of the mountain-goat, arrow-heads, and ships are very rare. 

Archaeologists are divided in their opinion on the question of the 
interpretation of objects painted on the Susian pottery. M. Pottier, 
who has published the results of his studies on this pottery in 
“ Ceramique peinte de Suse et petits monuments ” (Memoires de la 
Delegation en Perse, tome xiii, Paris. 1912), says that the origin of these 
paintings is to be sought in religious ideas of the ancient Susians, 
who like all primitive peoples decorated the articles of daily use like 
pottery with designs and motives of their fetishes, which had for them 
henceforth a magic and symbolic value. He says further that the 
painting was a sort of a pictography, in which we can read the ideas of 
the painter as if in a book. Later on these designs and motives became 
through long use cursive, stylized and hardly recognizable. Then 
little by little the esthetic and ornamental idea became predominant, 
and symmetry and harmony were attempted much to the detriment of 
the initial religious idea, which became henceforth thoroughly obscured. 
This opinion of M. Pottier. though very probable in itself, cannot be 
taken as final. It is equally probable that ornamentation was the sole 
idea which inspired those primitive artists to decorate their pottery 
with forms and objects familiar to them. Still, in the absence of direct 
proofs of the fetish-worship among the early Susians it is very difficult 
to pronounce a definite opinion on the subject. But is it not possible 
to suppose that a comb, a design so frequent on the painted sepulchral 
pottery in question, indicates the tomb of a woman, and an arrow-head 
that of a man ? Instead of placing these objects in the grave they were 
painted on the funeral pottery, as is the case even with certain peoples 
advanced in civilization. A statue of a lion crudely worked out in 
stone is often placed over the grave of a Bakhtiari hero. It is not seldom 
decorated with the figure of a war-horse, a sword, a shield, a bow and 
arrow chiselled on its sides in low relief. The lion represents obviously 
the hero, whose statue it is prohibited by Islam to erect. 

According to its thickness the painted pottery of the first period 
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is further subdivided into the painted pottery of style No. 1 and 
that of style No. 1 bis (Figs. 1-7) . The pottery of the former style is 
very fine and thin. Its thickness varies from 2 to 7 mm ., whereas 
that of the pottery of the latter style attains a maximum of about 
12 mm. Style No. 1 is represented by long goblets, a little conical 
in shape and painted on the outside, cups with the stand painted on the 
inside, small thin goblets, small bottles with perforated knobs as 
handles, and small kraters. Big round vases without handles of this 
style are generally less painted and are rather thick ; big kraters 
attain even a thickness of 13 mm. Plates painted on the inside, bowls 
painted on the outside, little bottles and vases similarly painted, though 
in a matt brown colour are found higher up on the fifth niveau, and 
pertain to style No. 1 bis. This latter kind of pottery is also found 
on the Tepeh-i-Musian, about three days’ journey to the north-west 
of Susa and in the ruins of Eridu and Ur in Mesopotamia. 

The cursiveness of designs, the so-called stylisation des motifs, 
had already crept into style No. 1. It is easily noticed in the 
picture of a bird of the stork species. A short thick oblique stroke 
of the artist’s brush represented the head and the long bill of the 
nrd, a long thin slightly oblique line its neck, a thick dot its trunk, 
,nd two short parallel lines its legs. But little by little the lines of 
the legs disappeared in the painting, and then the dot of the trunk. 
The long line of the neck and the short one for the bill alone persisted 
. throughout this period. These were sufficient in the opinion of the 
artist to revive in our memory the image of the bird. This cursiveness 
of designs must have been simultaneously in vogue with their perfec- 
tion, as it is met with on the pottery of both the styles No. 1 and No. 1 
bis. With the disappearance of animal figures from paintings on the 
pottery of the first period geometrical ornamentations become more 
and more perfect and more and more frequent. 

In the south-west trench mentioned above, on the fourth niveau, 
which is one metre higher than the fifth, and 3 '50 m. high, a new kind 
of pottery is met with. It is red in colour, thick, crude in technique 
and unpainted. Still, it is on the whole smoother than that of the 
second period. It is represented by big jars furnished with a handle 
and by vases with a spout directed downwards. Vases with a long 
spout and round vases with handles pertain also to this kind of pottery. 
This sudden change in the type of pottery, which is marked also by a 
^Ltform of sun-dried bricks 10 50 m. high, cannot have passed 
dthout violent political changes. This supposition will also explain 
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Fio. i.i Vase decorated with geometric designs and a stork’s nest (?). Necropolis 

of Susa. Louvre Museum. 



Fig. 2. — Vase decorated with geometric designs and palm-leaves. Necropolis of 

Susa. Louvre Museum. 


1 The pen drawings are after the photographs reproduced in Manuel 
d' Archeologie Orientate, par M. le Dr. G. Contenau. 
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Fio. 4. — Bowl decorated with geometric designs and combs with animal-heads. 
Necropolis of Susa. Louvre Museum. 





Fig. 7. — Spherical howl, decorated with figures of running dogs. Necropolis of Susa. 

Louvre Museum. 
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the thinness of the fifth niveau. There is no doubt that the necropolis 
of the earlier inhabitants of Susa was razed to the ground by their 
conquerors for building a military position, as is attested by the 
platform of sun-dried bricks. 

The painted pottery of the second period is found on the second 
niveau, which is 11 '50 m. higher than the natural soil. It shows a 
marked decadence of the ceramic art in Susa. The generations of 
artists who executed those fine works of the first period must have 
diverted their art to different materials like stone, as is proved by nice 
vases and statuettes of alabaster and aragonite. The technique of the 
fine pottery was not employed for vases made for ordinary and 
practical purposes. Thus it is that although the material which they 
used was the same native clay as that employed in the manufacture 
of fine pottery, the results arrived at were different. The pottery of 
the second period is red, half-baked, and porous. Although turned 
on the wheel it is on the whole ugly and irregular in shape. It seems 
that in rare instances only attempts have been made to make it as 
smooth as possible by the hand before baking. It is represented 
by very big round jars, bowls, small bottles, and vases sometimes 
furnished with spouts directed upwards. It is painted in monochrome 
and polychrome designs. The former are executed in white, black, and 
red colours, which do not dissolve in water ; the latter are in yellow, 
brown, black, and red colours, which are easily soluble in water owing 
to the lack of a firm base, as the pottery is rather porous. The designs 
are mostly geometrical, but they are not executed with that skill 
which marks the pottery of the first period. Sometimes they are painted 
on previous designs. We find not seldom designs incised in low reliefs 
made by means of a reed on the pottery of this period. These latter 
designs were executed, when the pottery came out quite fresh from the 
potter’s hand and before baking. They consist mostly of points and 
broken lines, made in the imitation of a ribbon. 

Like the painted pottery of the first period that of the second 
period is subdivided into the painted pottery of style No. 2 and that of 
style No. 2 bis according to its shape and technique (Figs. 8-12). The 
pottery of the former style is rather ugly and painted in monochrome 
designs, whereas that of the latter style has a fine shape and poly- 
chrome designs. This style was in vogue till the time of Naram-Sin, 
king of Agade, about 2500 b.c. It is interesting to note that fragments 
of vases and bottles of alabaster, aragonite, and bitumen, and some- 
times whole ones, are found on this second niveau. 





Fig. 12. — Vase with a cup forming its lid. Second style. In this vase and in another 
similar piece alabaster and copper vases and cylinders were found. Louvre 
Museum. 
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It has been remarked by M. Frankfort in a paper published by the 
Journal of the ltoyal Anthropological Institute } that the artists who 
manufactured the painted pottery of style No. 1 of the first period tried 
to imitate the thinness of vessels made of leather. It is improbable that 
leather was put to such a use in those early periods of the history of 
man. It is rather copper, which was always at hand for those eneolithic 
men. They must have perceived very early its pliability and must have 
employed it in the manufacture of vessels of daily use, which were 
decorated most probably with engravings. It is, therefore, copper 
vessels whose thinness the early Elamites imitated in pottery decorated 
with paintings. And in fact the pottery of the second period is as 
heavy in style as the vases of alabaster, aragonite, and bitumen of the 
same period, which it imitated. It was this imitation which changed 
the style of the second period. 

It will not be, I think, out of place to mention here the results of 
excavations, which I carried on at my own expense on the Tell of the 
Citadel and on the Tell of the Apadana with the kind permission of 
M. de Mecquenem, Director of the French Archaeological Mission in 
Persia. On the Tell of the Citadel I opened a trench 10 m. long and 
4 m. broad on the fifth niveau of the big south-west trench, exactly 
opposite to the tumulus of sepulchral vases of style No. 1 of the first 
period. As we were approaching the end of the season I could not 
work out the trench in its whole length. But the work done was 
sufficient for drawing sound conclusions. My excavations showed that 
the formation of the niveau on the south-eastern side of the big 
trench was different from that on its south-western side.' The natural 
soil was met with one metre below the fifth niveau. But its height was 
not clearly marked out by the platform of sun-dried bricks as on the 
south-western side. The platform is wholly missing ; it was never 
built on this side. This supposition is supported also by the frequent 
appearance of fragments of the painted pottery at the height of two 
metres from the natural soil, i.e. on the fourth niveau, where we 
expect to find fragments of the red pottery only. The finds made in 
this trench were, besides fragments of the painted pottery of the first 
period and those of the red pottery of the intermediate period, several 
big nuclei of grey, white, and red flint, pieces of flint used as knives, 
scrapers, and sickles, fine small pieces of obsidian, a big piece of flint 

1 H. Frankfort, “ Studies in Early Pottery of the Near East. 1 : Mesopotamia, 
Syria, Egypt, and their Earliest Interrelations ” : Royal Anthropological Institute of 
Great Britain and Ireland, Occasional Papers No. 6, London, 1924. 
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used for turning the potter’s wheel, a casse-tete of sandstone with a 
hole in the centre for the thumb, also used as a door-hinge, a cobble 
nicely flattened and polished on two sides used for crushing grain, 
three pieces of hollowed pebbles for artist's colours, one of which was 
perhaps used also as a lamp, a whorl of bitumen and two of sun-dried 
clay, a sling-stone, several sling-bullets of sun-dried clay, and two pieces 
of fine alabaster vases pertaining to the period of the painted pottery 
of style No. 2 bis. With the exception of fragments of the red 
pottery, which pertain to the period of the foreign domination, and 
fragments of alabaster vases, the rest of the finds are undoubtedly 
of the period of the painted pottery of style No. 1 and that of style 
No. 1 bis. Among the fragments of the red pottery one attracts our 
attention by the peculiar technique of its manufacture. It is about 
four millimetres thick and is composed of several layers. On the 
outside it has a smooth white glaze. The layers were formed by 
successive applications of a relatively thin dough on an extremely 
thin vase, when it was on the potter s wheel. Each layer is evenly 
spread on the vase and smoothed by a piece of stone or wood and 
allowed to dry. When the required thickness was thus attained, the 
vase was glazed on the outside and baked. This process is called the 
engobe. 

One day's work on the second niveau near the remnant of the 
gallery of M. de Morgan was rewarded by a nice little A rater of alabaster. 
It had a spout turned upwards, which is missing. No fragments of the 
polychrome pottery of style No. 2 bis were found here, as only the 
eastern side of the trench was attacked. 

The trench opened by me on the south side of the third court of 
the palace of Darius the Great revealed the existence of six potter's 
furnaces of the period of Naram-Sin. The whole of the trench. 10 m. 
long, 4 m. broad, and 3 m. deep, was thickly covered with fragments 
of the pottery of the same epoch. The construction of these furnaces 
was very simple. It consisted of two superposed round chambers, 
built of baked bricks. The lower chamber was 0‘90 cm. in its diameter 
and 0‘45 cm. high. It was used as the fire-room and was full of ashes 
and scoria. The upper one was T80 m. in its diameter and 0 - 45 cm. 
high ; it was here that the vases were placed for baking. I found in it 
a couple of extremely ugly bowls shaped by the hand. The ceiling 
of the lower chamber must have had several holes communicating with 
the upper one, but they were so choked up with scoria, that it was 
impossible to trace them. Below one of these furnaces there was a 
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very primitive tomb of a child. The skeleton was half concealed under 
the furnace. Two vases were placed at its head. A copper hair-pin 
and two copper rings still sticking to the finger-bone were found in 
the tomb ; they were the personal ornaments of the dead. Several 
vases of the same period were also found in the trench. A fragment of 
a clay tablet of a later date bearing cuneiform inscriptions in Anzanite 
was discovered near an old well. Another well of the Arab period 
yielded interesting spoils consisting of fragments of fine glazed bowls, 
cups of white clay with nice floral designs in low relief, and bottles of 
moulded and blown glass. All these objects are samples of the Arab 
ceramics of the twelfth century, manufactured in Susa. The discovery 
of two potter's furnaces of this period and that of a stone-mould for 
vases with floral designs in low relief in the ancient Arab town situated 
in the City of Artisans dispels all doubts on this point, and refutes the 
opinion of German archaeologists that the Arab pottery found in Susa 
was imported from Samara. 



AL-DJAIHANI’S LOST KITAB AL-MASALIK VAL-MAMALIK: 
JS IT TO BE FOUND AT MASHHAD ? 


By Stephen Janicsek, Ph.D. 

(PLATES I AND II) 

A BU ‘ABDA LL AH MUHAMMAD IBN AHMAD AL-DJAIHAXl, 
the famous tutor, and later vazlr, of the Samanid amir, Nasr ibn 
Ahmad, is one of the most interesting figures in Arabic literature and 
history. From the scanty information which is to be found in Ibn 
al-Athir, 1 Yaqfit, 2 and Mlrkhwand, 3 we can judge that he was an 
excellent statesman and a good general, whose political and strategic 
abilities directed the affairs of the Samanids at one of the most critical 
periods in their history. Nor can it be doubted, from the information 
supplied by Ibn Hauqal, 4 al-MuqaddasT, 5 al-Mas‘udI, 6 and the Fihrist,' 1 
that al-Djaihani was a man of wide learning and a good writer, with 
an intelligence far above the average of Oriental authors. We know 
from the Fihrist that he wrote several books on different subjects, 
but unfortunately all his works are lost. The most valuable of these 
works was probably the celebrated Kitab al-Masalik val-Mamalik. 
When we study all that the four writers just mentioned have to say 
of this book, and read the vague citations made from it by Ibn Rustah, 
al-Bakrl, Ghardlzl, Edrlsi, Muhammad ‘AufI (?), Ibn al-Athir al-Jazari, 8 
and Shukrallah ibn Shihab (?), we can establish beyond all doubt 
that it must have been one of the most distinguished and important 
studies in mediaeval Arabic cosmography, descriptive geography, 
and above all ethnography. 

It is very important to notice that al-Djaihanl's book was not 
merely a compilation — as the greater part of Oriental geographical 
works used to be. Although it was not entirely original, being based 
on the well-known Kitab al-Masalik val-Mamalik of Ibn Khurdadhbah, 


1 Ed. Tornberg, 1862 : viii, 59, 66. 

1 Irshad (Gibb Memorial Series VI), vi, pp. 293, 294. 

3 Historia Samanidarum, ed. Wilken, Gottingse, 1808, p. 34. 

4 Ed. de Goeje, p. 236. 

5 Ed. de Goeje, pp. 3—1, 269, 280a, etc. 

6 Kitab at-Tanbih , ed. de Goeje, p. 75. 

7 Ed. Flugel, i, 138. 

8 It is interesting to note that an Arabic MS. — most probably a variation of 
Ibn al-Athir al-Jazari's geography — quotes al-Djaihanl's book as Kitab al-Masdhk 
val-Mamalik ash-Sharqiyya lil-Djaihdni, and as the “ pendant ” of this the Kitab 
al-Masalik val-Mamalik al-Gharbiyya lil-'Adhri. (See Brit. Mus. Add. 23384, fol. 3a.) 
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our Oriental sources make it quite clear that the structure of al- 
Djaihani's geography differed greatly from that of Ibn Khurdadhbah’s 
work. Further, we are told that al-Djaihanl asked the various 
travellers and merchants about the routes leading to the “ kingdoms ” 
and that he inserted the information thus acquired, which would be 
of the first importance for us, in his Kitab al-Masalik val-Mamalik . 1 
From the Oriental authors already cited, and from al-Muqaddasi 
in particular, we know that he gave little attention to descriptions 
of the different cities and to the provinces of the “ seven climates ”, 
preferring instead detailed accounts of the different routes, of rivers, 
mountains, forests, in general of the upper surface of the Earth, 
and of the races, tribes, and clans of almost uninhabited territories 
lying far from the “ civilized countries of Islam. In this fact lies 
the chief merit of his work. 

Moreover, it is well known that for the criticism of the Oriental 
sources, al-Djaihanl's wort would be of the greatest importance to 
all research students who are interested in the tremendously com- 
plicated problems raised by the accounts given in the Arabic, Persian, 
and Turkish works referring to the races, tribes, and clans of Southern 
Siberia and South Russia, such as the early Hungarians, Russians, 
Khazars, Ghuzz, and so on. (It is interesting to note that the earlv 
Hungarians, or the Russians, are often mentioned in these Arabic, 
Persian, and Turkish compilations as Turkish ” tribes, although, 
as is widely known, neither the Hungarians nor the Russians are of 
Turkish origin.) 

In view of all this we may ask : How is it possible that we have no 
copy of this celebrated Kitab al-Masalik val-Mamalik of al-Djaihanl ? 
We know that we have many thousands of copies of useful, and useless, 
Arabic and Persian works of the Middle Ages. And amongst all these 
manuscripts — down to the present— no “ Book of the Routes and 
Kingdoms " of al-Djaihanl has been discovered ! How is it possible ? 

A complete answer to this question would claim much time, 
but it may be briefly explained as follows : — 

In all probability one of the positive causes why this geography, 
as written originally by him in Arabic, has not come down to us, 
is the undoubted fact that al-Djaihanl did not write his book for the 
general public. An al-Isfakhn or Ibn Hauqal. and more especially 
a Mas udi. a Qazwlnl. an Ibn Battuta, stood much nearer the Oriental 
public than an Ibn Khurdadhbah or an al-Djaihanl. From what 
1 al-Muqaddasi, pp. 3-4. 
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al-Muqaddasf says we can deduce with the greatest certainty that the 
geography of al-Djaihanf was a very long and tedious account for 
a Muhammadan reader. Probably it was very good as a compilation, 
but was not so good for copying. Further, we know that the history 
of the Samanids is not so well known as that of the Saljuqs or 
Barmakids, or the central Government of Baghdad, and consequently 
the history of their vazfrs is less known than, for example, that of 
the Saljuq vazfrs. Among the Samanids, though their dynasty has 
a distinguished place in the history of Islam, there was no Malik 
Shah, no Yahya ibn Barmak. In consequence of this we find no 
vazfrs among their subjects whose fame equalled that of a Nizam 
al-Mulk. Had al-Djaihanf been a vazfr of the Court of Baghdad, 
or had this vazfr of Nasr ibn Ahmad been in the service of a Malik 
Shah or a Mahmud of Ghazna, we may guess that we should have 
known his life and works more fully than we do now. Finally, we 
think that if his nisba, instead of “ al-Djaihanf ", had been, for example, 
“ al-Baghdadf ” or “ ad-Dimishqi ’* or “ al-Khuvarizmi ” or “ al- 
Harawf ’’ or “ al-Mausilf ”, or any other nisba relating to a celebrated 
city of Islam, it is likely that we should now know a little more about 
him. (It is curious to note that al-Djaihanf was not a Muhammadan, 
but a thanaivi. 1 ) 

Still, of course, we need not believe that his Kitab al-Masalik 
val-Mamalik is lost to us for ever. We cannot yet give up the hope 
of finding a complete copy of it, somewhere in Khurasan, or in 
Bukhara, or in some part of the Muslim world. 

Everyone who is greatly interested in al-Djaihanf's Kitab al- 
Masdlik val-Mamalik was very glad to hear Herzfeld s report that 
a copy of this lost geographv was in existence in the famous library 
of Mashhad . 2 It would be an event of the greatest importance if 
this report should prove to be true. 

Ivanow has given an account of the library of Mashhad with 
excerpts from its catalogue . 3 In his list we cannot find the name of 
al-Djaihanf's lost work, but we find a certain Masdlik al-Mamalik, 
without author's name . 4 (Most probably this is a copy of al-Istakhrf’s 

1 Yaqut, I r shad, i, 142 ; Fihrist, i. 338. 

2 See in Ephemerides Orientates , Harrassowitz, Leipzig, 1926, No. 28, p. 7. Herzfeld s 
article (“ Einige Bucherschatze in Persien ”) : " Und auch der Djaihani selbst ist da ! 
(at Mashhad). 

3 “A Notice on the Library attached to the Shrine of Imam Riza at Meshed, 
JSAS., October, 1920. 

4 Ibid., p. 551 (No. 83). 
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geographical work ; see below.) Some information about this same 
library may be found in Nicolai Khanuikov's Memoire stir la Partie 
meridionale de I’Asie centrale, 1 but without detailed particulars of the 
MSS. and other books. In this essay there is no mention either of a 
Kitab al-Masdlik val-Mamalik or of a Masdlik al-Mamdlik. Besides 
I have recently seen a list of the books contained in the library of 
Mashhad in a work by Muhammad Hasan Khan . 2 But I regret that 
I was unable to find the correct title of al-Djaihanfs lost geography 
in this catalogue either. ... In general, anyone who has studied the 
system of Oriental copyists and cataloguers knows very well that 
we need to be very cautious in accepting the titles of different authors 
or their works, as given by them. We are well aware that the following 
remark of Ivanow’s is of general application, and not only in the case 
of Persians : “ It is a well-known fact that Persians in general, and 
the holy and learned mullahs in particular, are strikingly ignorant of 
all that concerns books of poetry, history, fiction, etc. . . . These people 
are particularly helpless when it is a matter of defining a book, the 
title of which cannot be found in the book itself.” 3 * After this 
penetrating judgment can we still believe, on the authority of a brief 
remark, in the existence of a complete copy of al-Djaihanl’s Kitab 
al-Masdlik val-Mamalik in the library of the sacred mosque of 
Mashhad ? Probably- — no ! 

There is another difficulty, too, which must be taken into account, 
namely, that there are other Arabic geographical works which bear 
the same title (e.g. the works of Ibn Khurdadhbah, Ibn Hauqal, 
al-Bakri, etc.). Further. al-Istakhrl's book bears a very s imil ar 
title (Kitab Masdlik al-Mamdlik, often referred to as Masdlik al- 
Mamdlik or even al-Masdlik val-Mamalik, 4 or Suwar al-Aqalim , 5 6 
or Kitab Smear al-‘Alam, s or Kitab al-Aqdlim, 7 or Masdlik va Mamalik, 8 
or Kitab al-Ashkdl , 9 From the identical or similar titles of all these 


1 Paris, 1861 (62), p. 100. 

2 -Muhammad Hasan Khan (Ptiroad us-Saltanah, etc.), Kitab ilatla' ush-Shama 
(Teheran ? 1884-6) 2 vols. (in the Brit. Mus.). 

3 Loc. cit., p. 537 . 

1 8ee de Goeje’s articles on Istakhri and Balkhi in ZDMG., xxv, p. 57. 

3 Ibid. 

6 B.M. Or. 5305 (an Arabic variation of al-Istakhri). 

7 See Moeller’s edition of al-Istakhri (Gotha, 1839). 

8 See the introduction to the Persian version of al-Istakhri in the India Office 
Library (No. 1026). 

9 Ed. de Goeje (see the end of his edition). 
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Oriental geographical works we may guess how often they are confused 
with one another by Persian, Turkish, or Arabic authors. 

I propose in what follows to discuss one of the most striking 
examples of this confusion, which, at the same time, has a close bearing 
on the interesting problem of al-Djaihani’s lost Kitab al-Masalik val 
Mamdlik. It would be desirable to give a brief summary of this 
subject, but unfortunately it is impossible. 

There are two Persian manuscripts in the Oriental Department 
of the British Museum (Add. 23542 and Or. 1587) each containing 
several Oriental treatises. The first section in both MSS. bears the 
following title : “ Kitab-Ashkdl-i ‘Alam-i al-Djaihani ki az ‘arabl 
bi-farisi tardjume shode ta'lif-i Abul-Qasim [sic !] ibn Ahmad al- 
Djaihani. . . .” (see Add. 23542). A careful comparison of Add. 23542 
with Or. 1587 shows clearly that the two texts closely agree with 
one another, a fact which has already been stated in Rieu’s brilliant 
Catalogue Pers. MSS. Brit. Mus. (p. 417). It is a great pity that 
neither MS. is old, both having been copied in the first half of the 
nineteenth century. Add. 23542 is dated at Baghdad, and Or. 1587 
at Kabul. Sir Henry Rawlinson notes on the fly-leaf of the latter 
that this MS. was copied from a fine old MS. afterwards lost. 

As we have seen, the first treatise in these two MSS. is claimed 
as al-Djaihani’s Ashkdl-i ‘Alam (sic) by the translator who translated 
the Arabic original of this Ashkal-i ‘Alam “ of al-Djaihani ” into 
Persian, by order of an amir al-nuiminin (sic), entitled “ The Pride 
of Bukhara ” (Iftikhdr-i Bukhara), who himself attributed the original 
Arabic work to al-Djaihani. 1 But in spite of this “ attribution ” 
we may question whether these two mysterious copies are in reality to 
be ascribed to al-Djaihani. 

In his Catalogue (pp. 415-16) Rieu has expressed the following 
opinion : “ The attribution of the original [of the Ashkal-i ‘Alam] 

to Jaihani, or, as he is called at the beginning of the translation, 
Abul-Kasim Ibn Ahmad al- Jaihani, is probably due to a vague 
recollection of the famous geographer of that name, al-Jaihani, Yazir 
of the Samanides.” In the same columns he makes a comparison 
of the “ Ashkal-i ‘ Alam of al-Djaihani ’’ with de Goeje's al-Istakhri, 
and comes to the conclusion that the former is a somewhat abridged, 
but otherwise fairly close translation of the latter. But a precise 
comparison of these MSS. with de Goeje's and Moeller's editions of 
al-Istakhri, also with the Persian version of al-Istakhri at the India 
1 See the Introduction prefaced to both MSS. 
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Office, and finally with the Arabic variation of al-Istakhri's geography 
(B.M. Or. 5305), shows clearly that there are great difficulties in the 
way of this identification. 

In both MSS. the translation of the original (Arabic) text is preceded 
by a muqaddima, in which the translator says that his Prince, while 
studying in his own library, found a copy of the celebrated Ashkal-i 
‘Alam-i Djaihdni, and commanded that this distinguished work 
should be translated into Persian. After this rather long introduction 
the translator begins the translation of the original (Arabic) text 
as follows 1 : aaJIt j\ LU)I JSlil jU ) 

JlSl 9 Jr! Ji ^ A?-! <j. [sic] y\ ^AcS' 

. . . JT a> 1 lr [?] jJ *3 jTl\c dUbr 

followed one or two lines later by : 

. ^Ay* j y 33 i— jl 

It is very important to notice that in the Persian translation of the 
original Arabic text the name of al-Djaihani is found nowhere except 
at the beginning of the work, cited above. (The Arabic text did not, 
of course, include the aforesaid muqaddima.) Instead of it we often 
find the following expression : “ The author of this book said that ...” 
On the other hand, at the end of the two MSS. al-Djaihanfs name 
is repeated, as follows 2 : — s_iA" j! JfCil ^JcS' ksi- J ^\£ . 

In a word we find al-Djaihanl’s name only in the title of this work, 
in the muqaddima of the Persian translator, at the beginning of the 
translation of the original text, and at the end of the translation. 
Consequently, except for the citation of the name of this famous 
vazir at the beginning of the original Arabic text, all the references 
to him are most probably due to the Persian translator himself. We 
can, moreover, prove with absolute certainty that this work cannot 
by any means be attributed to al-Djaihani. Everyone who knows of 
al-Djaihanfs geography from the description furnished by the Oriental 
works mentioned above, and everyone who carefully compares these 
two copies of Ashkal-i ‘Alam with al-Istakhri's geography, must 
agree with us in this conclusion. 

How then is the mistake about the name of the real author of 
this Ashkdl-i ‘Alam to be explained ? 


1 Add. 23542, fol. 36 ; Or. 1587, fol. 46. 

2 Add. 23542, fol. 57 a ; Or. 1587, fol. 1266. 
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There are several possible explanations of this very typical 
phenomenon in the source-analysis of Oriental studies, but we think 
that the most positive interpretation would be on the following lines. 
The above-mentioned Oriental ruler probably found in his library 
a copy of an Arabic manuscript entitled Askhal al-‘Alam, without 
author’s name. Being anxious to learn the name of the author, he 
examined the text, and saw the name of al-Djaihani (as noted above 1 ) 
at the beginning of the work. He did not know that these first three 
or four lines of the text were, most probably, only excerpts taken by 
the author of the Ashkdl al-‘Alatn from al-Djaihanf s Kitdb al-Masalik 
val-Mamalik, and that the real beginning of the original text followed 
a few lines below (i.e. at 'zSi' \ j\ It is very probable 

that this prince “ The Pride of Bukhara ” was familiar with the name 
of al-Djaihani, but unfortunately did not know the correct title of 
al-Djaihani's geography, and under the erroneous impression that 
the author of the Ashkdl al-‘Alam was al-Djaihani, commanded one of 
his servants to translate this Arabic geography “ of al-Djaihani ” 
into Persian. In this way it is easily understood why al-Djaihani’s 
name is mentioned at the head of the Persian version, as the author 
of the Ashkdl al-'AIam, why it is twice recorded at the beginning 
of the translation of the original Arabic text, and finally inserted at 
the end of the Persian translation. 

Who then was the real author of the Ashkdl al-‘Alam ? To give 
a precise answer to this question is the most difficult problem before 
us. As regards the name of the work we can state with reasonable 
assurance that the name Ashkdl al-Alam belongs, as a title, to the 
geographical work of either al-Istakhri or al-Balkhi. We have already 
remarked that the correct title of al-Istakhri's geography was Kitdb 
Masdlik al-Mamdlik, and that of al-Balkhfs Suicar al-Aqalbn. But 
we know very well that the names of these two works are not always 
quoted exactly by Oriental writers, and indeed have often been 
confused with one another. We have seen above that al-Istakhri’s 
Kitdb Masdlik al-Mamalik is sometimes designated by the title of 
Suwar al-AqaThn. Further, we may conjecture that al-Balkhi’s 
work appeared in two editions . 2 and that one or both of them was 
used, enlarged, and finally renamed by al-Istakhri Kitdb Masdlik 
al-Mamdlik. In consequence of this, al-Istakhrf's work can be regarded 

1 i.e. in the Persian translation : -wl ^ ill! _y l _jUl 5^ -t> 

3 See the above-mentioned article of de Goeje, pp. 50, 56. 
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as an enlarged edition of al-Balkhi’s Smear al-Aqalim. This fact 
is the source of the great complication in the so-called “ Balkhi- 
Istakhri ” problem. Therefore, in face of the diffi culties attending 
the identification of these two geographies, or more precisely of their 
titles, we may assert with a fair degree of certainty that the correct 
title of the two British Museum MSS. which go by the name of 
Ashkdl-i ‘Alam is either Kitdb Masalik al-Mamalik or Smear al- 
Aqalim. 1 

Now al-Istakhri states, near the beginning of his work, that in 
his book he has divided the inhabited part of the earth into twenty 
iqtims. (This division was not his original idea, as he found these 
twenty aqdlim in al-Balkhi's Smear al-Aqalim.) But on studying 
his Kitdb Masalik al-Mamalik we find that in the headings of the 
different chapters relating to the twenty aqdlim, the numbers of the 
“ regions ” are never mentioned, whereas in the chapter-headings 
of the Ashkdl-i ‘Alam we find the number of each “ region ” inserted 
along with the title. For example, in al-Istakhri the chapter-headings 
read as follows : or w' jio, etc., while in the two 

MSS. of the Ashkdl-i ‘Alam we find in the corresponding chapter- 
headings jlo jTl pis], etc. The importance of this 

fact cannot be overlooked, since we know from al-MuqaddasI (p. 4) 
that al-Balkhi divided his geography into twenty chapters, and 
it is not impossible that in the original Suiear al-Aqalim the number 
of each of the twenty “regions" was recorded in the chapter-headings, 
just as we have seen in the case of the Ashkdl-i ‘Alam. 

Besides, if we study the variations of al-Istakhrfs geography 
already referred to, we find no mention of al-Djaihanf s name, either 
at the beginning of the work or elsewhere. But we have seen that 
al-Djaihanfs name was, in all probability, cited at the beginning of 
the original Arabic Ashkdl al-‘Alam. This very important fact cannot 
be neglected, and seems to provide an additional proof that the work 
cannot be attributed to al-Istakhri. It is, however, not impossible 
that al-Djaihani's name was mentioned at the beginning of al-Balkhi’s 
Suiear al-Aqalim, since al-Balkhi is known to have been in personal 
contact with al-Djaihani. 2 We may observe also that at the beginning 
of Kitdb Masalik al-Mamalik al-Istakhri speaks in the first person, 3 

1 We have seen above that al-Istakhri’s work is sometimes known as Suwar 
al-'Alam, which is practically identical in meaning with Ashkdl al-'Alam ! 

’ See Encyclopaedia of Islam (s.v. al-Balkhi). 

3 See B.M. Or. 5305 and de Goeje’s edition. 
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but the author of Ashkal al-‘Alam, in the corresponding passages, 
writes in the third person. 

The strongest argument, however, is that, if a careful comparison 
is made between the MSS. of Ashkal-i ‘Alam and the above-mentioned 
variations of al-Istakhri’s work , 1 it is found that the text of Kitab 
Masalik al-Mamalik is longer than that of Ashkal-i ‘Alam. Not only 
this, but there are some differences between the two works in regard 
to the description and enumeration of the cities, rivers, tribes, etc. 
Besides, the particular structure of Ashkal-i ‘ Alam cannot be identified 
with that of al-Istakhri’s work, more especially as the former contains 
the names of different cities within the aqalim. 

The consideration of all these difficulties leads us to the conclusion 
that in all probability the original of the two MSS. of the Ashkal-i 
‘ Alam in the British Museum cannot be attributed to al-Istakhri, 
but either to an unknown author, or else to al-Balkhi himself . 2 It is 
probable indeed that the “ Ashkal-i ‘Alam of al-Djaihani ” is the 
Persian translation of a copy of the original second (or perhaps third) 
edition of al-Balkhl's Suwar al-Aqalim. There are some tw'o or three 
items in the text which are of a date posterior to both al-Balkhi and 
al-Istakhri , 3 but, as Rieu has already remarked , 4 these passages are 
probably later insertions in the original Arabic text. 

It is well known that al-Balkhi’s Smear al-Aqalim contained 
the maps of the twenty “ regions These maps were copied, and 
probably improved, by al-Istakhri. As Miller has recorded , 0 there 
are three collections of al-Balkhi’s maps, one in Berlin, one in Hamburg, 
and one in Bologna, and several facsimiles of these maps are published, 
along with some of al-Istakhri's maps, in his Mappa Arabia t. Moeller 
also published facsimiles of al-Istakhri’s maps in his edition of the 
text, and in addition al-Istakhri's atlas may be seen in the India 
Office and B.M. copies of Kitab Masalik al-Mamalik. 

The two manuscripts of Ashkal-i ‘Alam also contain maps of the 
twenty aqdUm, including (in both MSS.) the map of the inhabited 

1 These variations of Kitab Masalik al-Mamalik also present certain differences 
in their texts, which must not be overlooked either. Consequently the problem of 
the existence of a second, or even of a third, edition of al-Istakhn’s work becomes 
very difficult. 

2 As has already been mentioned, al-Istakhri's geography may be regarded as 
a much (?) enlarged edition of al-Balkhi’s Suwar. 

3 al-Balkhi died in a.h. 322, and al-I§takhrl probably in 340. 

4 Catalogue , p. 416. 

8 C. Miller, Arabische Welt- und Lander karten, 1. Band, 2. Heft (Stuttgart, 1926), 
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part of the earth. This map is not found in all the variant editions 
of al-Istakhri mentioned above. A careful comparison of all the 
maps of al-Balkhi and al-Istakhri -with the painted drawings of the 
atlas of Ashkal-i ‘Alam reveals clearly that the prototypes or arche- 
types of all these maps (including the latter) are those which may 
have been included in the first edition of al-Balkhl's Suwar al-Aqalim, 
and further, that amongst all these maps, the painted drawings of the 
Ashkal-i ‘Alam “ of al-Djaihani ” betray the earliest origin, and show 
the most primitive technique . 1 As has already been mentioned, 
these two MSS. were copied in the first half of the nineteenth century, 
and we must suppose that their maps were painted at the same time. 
A study of these maps, however, proves undoubtedly that the painters 
were skilful artists and probably copied the original maps most 
faithfully. In them the continents are often drawn with the simplest 
lines (rectangular or obtuse-angled), a feature rarely found in the maps 
of al-Istakhri or in the facsimiles of the three Balkhi collections 
interpreted by Miller. In general, too, it may be affirmed that fewer 
cities, mountains, and rivers are shown on the maps of the Ashkal-i 
‘ Alam than on any of the other maps mentioned. 

Miller seems to state, in the passage already referred to, that the 
extent maps of al-Balkhi in the collections at Bologna, Berlin, and 
Hamburg, are the oldest Islamic maps independent of Ptolemy. 
But on comparing these maps, published by Miller, with the maps 
of the two MSS. of Ashkal-i ‘Alam, we can establish beyond all doubt 
that these latter maps must be regarded as types of an older (probably 
the original) scheme of al-Balkhi's maps ! If, then, it is true that 
al-Balkhi is to be regarded as the first atlas-maker in Islam who was 
(more or less) independent of Ptolemy, we can state, as an all but 
indubitable fact, that the maps in the London MSS. of Ashkal-i ‘Alam 
are copies of the oldest Islamic maps which are (more or less) 
independent of Ptolemy. Thus the evidence of the maps seems also 
to bear out the argument that the author of this work was al-Balkhi, 
and that the text is probably that of the second (or perhaps third) 
edition of the Suimr al-Aqalim. 

Against this conclusion only one serious argument can be raised, 
namely, that we are guessing that the text of the original edition of 

1 Of the two maps reproduced herewith from Add. 23542, Plate I, representing 
the Mediterranean Sea, should be compared with the reproductions in Miller’s Islam- 
Atlas No. 6 (Mappm Arabic#, 1. Band, 1. Heft) ; and Plate II, representing North- 
West Africa and Spain, with those in his Islam-Atlas No 3 (ibid., 2. Band, Beiheft). 
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al-Balldii’s Suwar al-Aqallm was shorter than that of the Ashkal 
al-‘Alam. But de Goeje himself has already observed that al-Balkhi 
probably issued two editions of the Smvar al-Aqalim, and it is not 
impossible that it reached not only the second but also the third 
edition. 

Finally, let us return to al-Djaihani ! We have seen from a 
striking example, discussed in the preceding pages, that a geographical 
work has already been wrongly attributed to this famous vazlr of the 
Samanids. Further, if we consider the immense confusion which 
exists among the names of al-Balkhi' s, al-Istakhri's, Ibn Khur- 
dadhbah's, and al-Djaihanfs works, we regard it as not at all certaih 
that the real Kitdb al-Masalik val-Mamalik of al-Djaihani, the dis- 
covery of which would be one of the greatest events in modern Oriental 
research, is to be found in the library of Imam ‘All Riza at Mashhad. 
As we have shown, Herzfeld's short report is quite insufficient to 
support any such belief. It might well happen that a research student 
who should examine this mysterious manuscript would find another 
Ashkal al-‘Alam “ of al-Djaihani ", or a copy of al-Istakhri’s Kitdb 
Masalik al-Mamalik, or Ibn Khurdadhbah’s work, instead of the 
authentic Kitdb al-Masalik val-Mamalik of al-Djaihani. 

But it is also true that the problem of whether al-Djaihani’s 
geography is or is not to be found at Mashhad cannot be solved in 
London. The city of the perfect solution of this urgently important 
question is . . . Mashhad. 




THE DATE OF THE SUBHASITAYALI 
By A. Berriedale Keith 

mHE importance of dates in Sanskrit literature renders it desirable 
to examine critically the interesting attempt of Dr. S. K. De 1 
to upset the accepted view that the Subhdsitavali of Yallabhadeva, 
by reason of its reference to Jainollabhadina (i.e. Zain ul-‘ Abidin, 
c. 1417-67), is not to be dated earlier than the second half of the 
fifteenth century. The piece of evidence on which Dr. De's theory rests 
has long been before us in the shape of a reference to verse 726 of the 
Subhdsitavali in the commentary by Yandvaghatlva Sarvananda on 
the Amarakoga , 2 which, according to a note of the present date given 
in the comment on verse 21 of the kdlavarga, was written when the 
Qaka year 1081 and the Kali year 4260 had expired. At first sight this 
seems conclusive enough, but I have always held that the citation is 
merely an interpolation, a view which I imagine has been shared by 
other scholars, since no attempt has hitherto been made, so far as 
I am aware, to make use of the citation as fixing Yallabhadeva's date. 
It is, however, very proper that the question should have been 
definitely raised, but full consideration of the available evidence 
strengthens me in my belief that we have to deal simply with an 
intelligent addition of some scribe. 

It is, in the first place, obvious that the passage 3 is precisely of 
the kind that can be interpolated with ease. It follows upon a 
grammatical explanation of the form java, ending javdydm tu japd 
striyam iti Dharmah, and runs : Kagmiravallabhadevaracitasubhdsitd- 
valydm api pakdrantaglesah. taihd ca, the verse then being given in full. 
This is decidedly a curious mode of citation, for which there is no 
precise parallel in the rest of the Tikasarvasva, and this fact is in favour 
of the theory that it is a case where a scribe has added something. If 
the reference were original, why, it may be asked, has Sarvananda not 
contented himself with Subhdsitdvalydm , just as, for instance, he cites 
the Aryakoga 1 ? To give the name of the author, and not merely the 

1 JBAS. 1927, pp. 471-7. 

2 Ed. Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, Xos. xxxviii, xliii, li, lii. 

3 Pt. ii, p. 130. 

1 Pt. ii, p. 63. 
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name but the description Kacmlra. is clearly not in accord with 
Sarvanandas usage throughout. 1 

In the second place, study of the Tikasarvaxra reveals that the text 
as given in the edition is not in a state to cause any confidence in its 
reliability as representing Sarvananda s own words. Of the many 
instances which might be cited, one is specially interesting. On the 
Koca. ii, 6, 22 : apannasattva sviid gurviny antarvatni ca garbhinl, 
Sarvananda in the edition comments : guruh ino ’sya iti gurvinl. 
Candranam pippalyadih. purvapadat 2 itv adina natvam kecid 
ahuh. apannasattva gurvi svad iti pathah. Purusottamadevena 
gurvinity asya Durghate sadhutvam uktam. tantrantaresu ca gurvity 
eva patho drryate. The editor, naturally perplexed, adds the note : 
Durghatavrttikaras tu (,’aranadevah. In point of fact, we find in the 
Durghatavrtti of ('aranadeva (v, 2. 115) the following comment : 
katham gurvinl ? gurutvam invatiti. iva vyaptav ity atah kvipi 
valilope rnnebhyo nlpi. 3 gururudare asya astiti vrlhyadinir va. This 
makes it perfectly clear that Parana (leva did not lay down that there 
was asadhutvam of gurvinl, while, on the other hand, it is impossible 
to suppose that Durghata is anything save- a contraction for 
Durghatavrtti . and it is legitimate to suppose that we must attribute 
the confusion which has arisen to a faulty text tradition. 

These arguments establish that the passage mentioning the 
Subhasitavali can be removed without injury to the comment ; that it 
is just the sort of note that often slips into manuscripts ; that the mode 
of citation is unique in Sarvananda ; and that his text is far from 
established. The doubt which must be felt as to the possibility of using 
the passage to fix the date of the Subhasitavali becomes overwhelming 
when we consider the consequences which must be accepted if we 
insist on the genuineness of the passage. We must then admit that the 
Subhasitavali had become well known’ in Bengal, where Sarvananda 
was doubtless born as his name Vandhvaghatiya attests, before 
a.d. 1160, and that all the poets whose works are used by Yallabhadeva 
lived earlier than, say, 1150, or more probably distinctly earlier. This 
conclusion involves, it will be seen, the assumption that a considerable 
number of interpolations have been made in the Subhasitavali. and 

1 In lieu of full description Sarvananda curtails, e.fr. Kirata for Kiratarjunxya, 
Raghu for Raghucanra, Yidagdha for Yidagdhamukhamandana, Durghata for 
Durghata vrtti . 

2 Pdnini , viii, 4, 3. 

3 Pdnini, iv, 1, 5; the text is not very satisfactory. 
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reason suggests that it is more logical to suppose one interpolation in 
the Tikdsarvasva than many in the Subhasitdvali. No one will probably 
maintain that the text of the Subhasitdvali has come down free from 
interpolation, but the question is, Why should we commit ourselves 
to belief in very widespread interpolation in the Subhasitdvali simply 
in order to assert the sanctity of the text of the Tikdsarvasva, which is 
preserved only in manuscripts from the south of India far from its 
probable place of origin ? * 

Dr. De minimizes the amount of interpolation which must be 
assumed on his view in the Subhasitdvali by raising doubts as to 
Professor Peterson's identification of certain of the authors cited. 
Rajanaka Jonaraja, he suggests, may not really be the wTiter who 
continued the Rajataraiigini, and who was a contemporary of Zain 
ul-‘Abidin. But this suggestion becomes extremely improbable when 
he admits that £rlbaka appears in the anthology as a panegyrist of 
that prince. 1 a fact which makes Peterson's identification certain. 
It is not denied by I)r. De that verses 608 and 609 refer to Shihab 
ud-Din of Kashmir (e. a.d. 1335) ; if the Subhasitdvali ascribes them 
correctly to Amrtadatta, then a large number of other verses must be 
condemned as interpolations, and even if we hold the ascription wrong, 
still verses 608 and 609 must go. It is also not improbable 
that Peterson is right in his identification of Arjunadeva with 
Arjunavarmadeva, author of the commentary on the Amaruc;ataka 
in the thirteenth century. But what is much more important is that 
Dr. De asks us to believe that the Subhasitdvali contains con- 
temporaneous quotations from a number of writers whose dates are 
thus placed by him before or about a.d. 1150. a doctrine which leads 
us into far more serious difficulties than can be readily faced in order 
to validate a single sentence in the Tikdsarvasva as edited. 

The Subhasitdvali knows among many others Mankha. Kalhana, 
Jenduka, Kalyanadatta, Javadeva, and (,'rlharsa. Now, as Dr. De 
himself holds. Mankha wrote about a.d. 1145. and the Rajataraiigini 
was not finished before a.d. 1150. while Jenduka and Kalyanadatta 
may be, and it may be added, probably are, the poets mentioned by 
Mankha as his contemporaries. It requires frankly a good deal of 
imagination to accept the view that the author of the Subhasitdvali 
was a contemporary of these wTiters. and that his work, composed in 
1150 or slightly later, could be used in the Tikdsarvasva in 1160. But 


1 See vv. 2632, 2633. There are twenty other verses by the poet in the anthology. 
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the case is worse with Jayadeva and Criharsa. The former was 
admittedly the court poet of Laksmanasena of Bengal whose reign 
closed at the very end of the twelfth century, 1 and it is really most 
implausible to seek to assign the Gitagovinda to as early a date as 
a.d. 1150. If, indeed, we accept the suggestion 2 that Qarana who is 
referred to by Jayadeva is identical with Caranadeva, the author of 
the Durghatavrtti, we know that he cites an author whose great work 
was written in a.dj 1172, and to which the term duruha might certainly 
well be applied (Qaranah 9 laghyo duruhadrute). 3 Crutadhara, also 
cited in the Subhasitavali, was another contemporary of Jayadeva. 4 
The case of Qriharsa is equally difficult ; the probability is that he 
wrote after a.d. 1160, possibly a good deal later in the century, and the 
likelihood of his work being well known and freely used by 
Vallabhadeva in Kashmir in a.d. 1150 is frankly negligible. Whether 
the Hemacarya cited in the anthology was really Hemacandra becomes, 
therefore, a matter of no real interest ; but in view of the facts and of 
the obviously Jain character of the verse given it is certainly probable 
that Peterson’s identification is sound. 

The only conclusion, therefore, which seems to rest on sound 
principles of weighing evidence is to regard the new date for 
Vallabhadeva suggested by Dr. De as implausible and contrary to 
the weight of evidence. Even, however, if we assume that for some 
unknown reason Sarvananda, who otherwise cites as briefly as possible, 
using name and work only when unavoidable as in Gahgadhariyona- 
divrtti and Durgasinha in the Kdtantratlka, not merely gives name and 
work, but distinguishes the author by locality, and did know the 
Subhasitavali, the date achieved is of practically no value. It matters 
little what Yallabhadeva's own date was, if we have at the same time 
to admit that his anthology was later seriously interpolated, for we are 
thus precluded from using his date as determining the period before 
which the poets whom he excerpts must have lived. This negative 
result may be disappointing, but it is better than accepting the proposed 
dating on inadequate evidence. 


1 See Chintaharan Chakravarti, 1HQ. iii, 188 ; the colophon of the Sadukti- 
kamamrta gives Caka 1127 as year 27 of the king’s reign, or a.d. 1178 as the period 
of his accession. 

2 See Srish Chandra Chakravarti, Bhasdvrlti, p. 7. 

3 There is a v.l., duruhadruteh. For a variant explanation, see Pischel Die 
Hofdichter de? Laksmanasena , pp. 24 ff . ; Keith, History of Sanskrit Literature 
p. 220, n. 1. The matter is not ripe for solution. 

1 Probably Dhoyi, author of the Pamnaduta; Pischel, op. cit., p. 35. 
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One matter, however, on which some light can be thrown may be 
mentioned. Dr. De, who is editing the text of the Klcakavadha, 
mentions 1 elsewhere that that little poem must be prior to the fifteenth 
century, but he suggests that it may belong to a much earlier date. That 
suggestion is clearly sound. The Klcakavadha is several times cited in 
the Tlkasarvasva, which recognizes its character as a jamalcakavya , 2 3 
and it is equally known as a mahdkavya 3 to the Bhdsdvrtti of 
Purusottama, which is older than a.d. 1172. 

Dr. De notes 4 that the Tlkasarvasva contains two references to the 
commentator Yallabha, as he is styled in accordance with Sarvananda’s 
usual love of abbreviation, and he assigns him to the first half of the 
tenth century. This, of course, is the date contended for by 
Professor Hultzsch, but it appears to me that it is dangerous to accept 
this dating without further consideration of the objections urged by 
Professor Pathak. 5 As the latter points out, it is the case that in his 
commentary on the Kavivangavarnana of the Qigupalavadha Yallabha 
refers to Bilhana, at any rate in the version given in Durgaprasada’s 
edition of Magha. This may be met by the argument that there is 
uncertainty regarding the reading, as Dr. Hultzsch quite fairly urges. 6 
But there remains a serious argument which has not been yet 
satisfactorily answered. In his commentary on Qigupalavadha, iii, 23, 
Vallabha cites an explanation of mahldhra which is found in 
Ksirasvamin’s commentary on the Amarakoca , 7 and prima facie may 
well be taken thence, and it is very probable that Kslrasvamin wrote 
at no distant date from Sarvananda, and certainly long after a.d. 950. 
Further, Professor Pathak argues that the remark of Yallabha on 
Kumdrasambhava, i, 35, regarding the use of dsa is based on a knowledge 
of Hemacandra's Brhadvrtti, iv, 4, l, 8 and here, again, the argument is 
prima facie valid. It is, of course, possible that Yallabha really used 
some other sources than Kslrasvamin and Hemacandra, but these 
facts must be set against the mainly negative evidence relied on by 


1 JR AS. 1927, p. 111). 

2 e.g., pt. i, p. 110 : ksitau rikasitaiii sitam (also pt. ii, p. 58) ; pt. ii, pp. 153, 28-1 ; 
pt. iii, pp. 49, 179. 

3 See Srish Chandra Chakra varti’s ed., p. 2. 

4 JRAS. 1927, p. 472, n. 2. 

5 Megkaduta (2nd ed.), pp. xiv-xvi. 

6 See his trans., p. 224, n. 21. 

7 Ed. TSS., Xo. xliii, p. 44. 

8 Mallinatha’s view is that Cakatayana (iv, 2, 91) is used. 
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Professor Hultzseh and the mere conjecture 1 that Vallabha was the 
grandfather of Kayyata, who lived in a.d. 977-8. It is. 1 think, decidedly 
inadvisable to regard the date of Vallabha as in any way definitely 
fixed as regards its more remote limit. It is significant that he is cited 
from almost at the same moment by Vardhamana. author of the 
Ganaratnaniakodadhi and by Sarvananda, and a little later by 
k'aranadeva in his Durghatavrtti . 2 The matter has some importance, 
for unquestionably there has been some inclination to exaggerate his 
value for the fixing of the text of the Meghaduta on the score of his 
early date. 

1 Kavyamala, i, 101. 

2 Ed. TSS., No. vi, p. 65, commenting on Kumar asambhavci, ii, 44. Sarvananda 
refers to Vallabha 's comments on Magha, v, 24 (pt. ii, p. 23) and Kutnarasambhava , 
v, 74. 



A NOTE ON BIIAGA VADAJJUKAM 
By Venkatarama Sharma Sastri 

TARgYAKAVYA, or the literature of the scenic art in Sanskrit, has 
been divided into ten classes : of these the present work falls 
under “ Prahasana ", or farce. Several manuscripts of the book have 
been obtained from different libraries in Malabar, but the first to bring 
out a printed edition 1 was Dr. A. R. Bannerjea Sastri of Patna. His 
edition was based on a MS. which I sent him and another incomplete 
MS. obtained from the late Mahamahopadhyaya K. P. Bhaftacarya of 
Calcutta. The edition was. however, not free from faults and left 
several points obscure. Scholars were looking forward to a better 
reprint when Mr. P. Auujan Achan brought out a second and 
independent edition. It was published by the Mangalodayam Co., Ltd., 
with a foreword by Dr. Winternitz, and was based on a MS. which 
Mr. Achan found in the library of his own family — one, bv the way, 
rich in Sanskrit and Malavalam MSS. He consulted other MSS., e.g. 
that in the Bhandarkar Research Institute, and was able to bring out 
a tolerably good edition. There is also another edition of the work, 
based on MS. in the Madras Oriental Library. 

The play Bhagavadajjukam was apparently intended by its author 
to bring into ridicule the doctrines of Buddhism — a method, among 
others, which the Brahmins employed to stem the rising tide of that 
religion. The chief characters in the play are a Parivrajaka or saint, 
his disciple Sandilya.at one time a Buddhist, and a young and beautiful 
courtesan. The play opens with a discussion between the master and 
the pupil on Hindu Dharma ; but the attention of the latter is all for 
the young woman in the adjacent garden. As this one-sided discussion 
proceeds, the woman suddenly falls down dead from snake-bite. The 
young man is very much affected, but the older one offers to show him 
an example of the power of yoga and transfers his soul into the body of 
the courtesan who presently rises up and continues the philosophic 
discussion. The beholders are very much surprised, but their astonish- 
ment is not diminished when the body of the Parivrajaka which had 
fallen lifeless starts up again and talks and behaves as the eourtesm 
used to. For the agents of Yama had made a mistake in taking the 
soul of the girl and had returned to restore it. but finding her body 
1 Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, March- June, 1924. 
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alive, infused her soul into the Parivrajaka's frame. All this must have 
provided a good material for mirth, and must have proved very popular 
on the stage. 

The only definite statements as to the authorship of the play occur 
in the commentaries in two different MSS., and are conflicting ; one 
mentions Bodhayana as the author, while the other mentions the name 
of Indracarumani . 1 There were several Bodhayanas, two of whom 
were poets and it is not easy to decide to whom the first of the above 
statements refers. Several plausible guesses have been made, based on 
evidence other than the statements in the two commentaries. It 
has been pointed out that the Bhagavadajjukam, in common with the 
plays of Bhasa, lacks all reference to the author in the text, begins 
with a Sthapana instead of the usual Prastavana, and bear some 
resemblances to them in style and diction. On the other hand, it has 
been shown that the play shows similarities to the Mattavilasa of 
Mahendra-vikrama Yarman. Both plays ridicule Buddhist doctrines 
and extol Hindu Dharma. This argument gains strength from the fact 
that in the stone inscription at Mamundur , 2 which has been proved to 
be that of Mahendra-vikrama, Bhagavadajjukam and Mattavilasa 
are mentioned in company. Similarities in diction have also been 
traced between the two. It will therefore be seen that the authorship 
of the play is still uncertain, and will continue to engage the attention 
of scholars for some time to come. 

There are two references to Bhagavadajjukam — one in the 
inscription above mentioned, and the other in giiigabhupala's 
Rasdrnavasudhdkara . 3 Of these the inscription belongs to the seventh 

1 The Xandl-ver.se contains this word. The Commentator says : — 

fhjfX'SJH't This commentary is not a published one. 

2 South Indian Inscriptions, vol. iv. 

3 Trivandrum Sanskrit Series. But in this edition the place where 

Bhagavadajjukam is mentioned, is not to be seen. I think it is due to an oversight 
on the part of Dr. Ganapati Sastrin. I give below the omitted portion 

Tft ^ fw 1 

II 

«J f^WrTIH I 

wfiif 'ynpRi^sfTi i 

rTWT^Tfrw ifa h 
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century, and the Rasarnavasudhakara to the fourteenth century a.d. 
The date of the play cannot, therefore, be later than the seventh 
century. 

There is only one reference to the scene of the play in one of 
the commentaries, where the word “ nagaram ” is noted upon as 
Pataliputra. 


These verses are to be found in ancient palra-leaf MSS. of Rasarnavasudhakara and 
in a printed edition of the same in Andhralipi. 




A FOURTEENTH CENTURY MARATHI INSCRIPTION 
By W. Doderet 

mHE text of the Nag5v a inscription, alluded to at page 551 of the 
School of Oriental Studies Bulletin. Vol. IV. Part III, was com- 
municated to Sir George Grierson through the kindness of the- late 
Professor P. G. Gune. It is given below with the kind permission 
of the former. The inscription is mentioned at page 351 of the 
Kolaba Gazetteer, is dated in the §aka year 1289 (a.d. 1367), and was 
found engraved on the stone steps of Bhimesvara's temple at Nagav a , 
3 miles south of Alibag in the Kolaba District of the Bombay 
Presidency. It is described in the Gazetteer as a Sanskrit inscrip- 
tion. But after line 4 the language is clearly archaic Marathi. 
Professor Gune stated that the rubbing showed that three letters 
in the first line and one each in the sixth, sixteenth, and seventeenth 
lines have become entirely defaced. But that otherwise the lettering 
is clear and legible, with the exception of four or five letters. The 
inscription is important in that it contains in line 9 the rare *rr 
genitive. References to India have so far failed to elicit other 
instances. It is also interesting as containing the following gram- 
matical correspondences with the text of the Jiianesvarl (a.d. 1290). 

(a) Nominatives in - 3 — TTf, PPGJ. 3 ft TTUPR, 

^rm, mt?, IN. Also occurring in the 

proper names in lines 22-5. 

{b) Nominatives in TT^ft 'firfftft. 

(c) Dative-genitives in corresponding to the present-day 
samanyarupa— ^fqqjTfWT, TTfl^T U- 16), *rf3o?n, WT3PST. 

(d) 35N?U3ol>rt “ for planting It is noticeable that there 
is no instance in this inscription of ^jp, the abbreviated form of the 

dative. The pf dative occurs frequently. (This is discussed 
at p. 549 of Bulletin, Vol. IV, Part III.) 

(e) Instances of the conjunctive participle in fvf occur, e.g. ppgp^fsf, 

(3 times), an( l of the ablative in in ^rpaft N (vide 

p. 570 of Bulletin, Vol. IV, Part III). 

A tentative translation of the inscription has been added. Mr. S. G. 
Kanhere has made certain suggestions which are either adopted in 
the translation or discussed in the notes below. Yet difficulties and 
doubts as regards certain details remain unsolved. The general sense, 
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however, is clear. In brief, the inscription records a trust effected by 
Sihipro, the Chief Minister of a local Raja in the Konkan, in favour 
of certain Agarias, i.e. Sudras or Rolls, who are so termed as they 
cultivated salt ricefields and worked in saltpans. These persons, 
with whom the village officials are joined in the grant, were charged 
with the upkeep of certain gardens, in which they were to plant 
trees. It may be surmised, having regard to the fact that this was 
a charitable grant, and seeing that the inscription was recorded on 
the steps of Bhimesvara’s temple, that the fruits, leaves, and flowers 
from the garden were used in the worship at the temple. 


Text of the Nagav a Inscription 

[1] PTftSt ffWTH 1 ST5 atejj # * * 

[2] ifrfgUfTTq RfTTT^rrfttT-ra TT^srr 

[3] 3TW jrrffT BfiT* VRTTrf? 

[4] , tnr ar«rr ai^rreTfa; fMipfr H fara^ftrci ^itIm 

[o] *»rrfwr ^tapn *m«T^T anjR ^3» %f35H aa 

fvprmfasTTTJ? rlfai irfsrasT fafafaifa faiffift ^taB ?fit 
nt’fl 

[7] ^rr *T^na6T*ft ^3nrr aa*m gia ^atif irmas- 

ttTi 

[8] 9 5TTT% ^fas^n BT7T3Bt - 3 ft 8. arfaTOT*35 

artarr tr 

[9] ff3 afl TP5TWT wr? farfftfr wrafM f^wfae^- 

faifsrfaifH 

[10] affvn ^rrfffa^TTl ?trt s£o arra;? ***r- 

f35^T 

[ 11 ] ^ f%wr j*a 80 ^r*n am roo 

[12] f 57a? aPTHT ^jcf Tao^rr aj^l ^f*T amfc TITarfT^tB anfaT3 

[13] fg'fas arraizT arraean icfcq i ^ trio xrf arrf? 

ttIt 

[14] ^TT ^rTrTTTf?^ WTfao’^TT ^Tuftf^T awfafe ^Tr fff aq M U (tTTfH f% 

[ 1 5] t%r^Tfr 3oR>f*T ^TfWT TTTf 

[16] *^rtwr w^raorT jfa a*fa: 3T amts ’arrarfrarrff 

■Rf?f 

[17] # TTi it Mf ift^T fatfft awfe ^Tnttarrft awfir nf<r- 

^T35 tW 
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[18] ^rr*n: mff^T dts ?rg% 

^T- IT. 

[19] 3TT1T% f<T fafflft *ft*RTft ?T 

[20] frrqrasTTr ^midm 115 f^r *fr? HTrnT*rrfq wrfs 

[21] f^% xrfj^nTTWTf^ ^ftrfa^rnff ^rrftTffa 

^TerrZW 'fa 

[22] ■giTT f^RTV frf^HTff TfTBo^i ^TrT’S ^TCTIT ^fe^fT 

TT* ^ 

[23] 5FfTmfT^IT^T »?TrTT^T^T ^TTST ^ 

[24] ^T ^RUTfV tfHfT35 ffTHTTT TT37T ^TPT?^ *nt tfe 

[25] *TT5 SFfTflKT HTf *f TrTna *?THTTT *ft^ ^ITITTT 

[26] flr^^rrr *ftzr%s[ cnt^ WT<r* mtas ^n^rasT 

tnt* 

[27] i qc ^ **fsn TTfainaBiW wr% *rrfarrr 

[28] 5n*rhr w^cf ^faR tj wwhi^ 3TTWT ^rr^n infa 

^TRIT 


Translation 

In the auspicious year of the Hejira 769 (and) the Saka year 
1289 in the cycle of Virgo it being enacted while the valiant and 
mighty universal Monarch, the King of Kings, King Sri Hambiru 
was reigning at fhane in the Konkan, a letter concerning procedure, 
etc., was written as follows — Sihipro, Controller of Affairs, sent it to the 
official in charge of the 8 agars (salt pans or fields), having given it 
to Kusan a , the Senavl in charge of Ahasan* toll-bar in the afternoon 
* * Sihipro (is) the inhabitant of the village of Cincavall. In order 
to (re)plant the plantain-trees, which had died there, Kotalavadi 
being the chief of the agars in Nag a ve village, the King's Minister 
Sihipro arranged for the sale of (i) the ricefield of Narade Kavalia (and) 
(ii) Urauvadi = 2 (fields), together with the usufruct of the fruits 
on the boundaries, to the excellent inhabitant of Cincavall, Bhiga 
Mall, for 160 drachmas the sale of the ricefield pertaining to Narade 
Kavalia in Katalavadi (was eSected) ; for 40 drachmas the sale of 
Uraivadi (was effected) ; the sale of the two fetching 200 drachmas. 
These drachmas were divided among all the iSudra cultivators, 
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Kavalia being the chief and including (in the money-distribution) 
the officiating watchman. The tank below the Sa]a GopaPvad pass 
had fallen into great disrepair, there was no road-approach, and the 
wardens had become ownerless. So they were sold to all the Sudra 

O ' # 

cultivators and the gardens were sold by Sihipro, after freeing them 
from all encumbrances. Should any claimant make forcible obstruc- 
tion. then all the Sudras should restrain him. This is the injunction 
of Sihipro, and all the fWlra cultivators should divide and care for the 
ficus trees therein. The Sudras should care for all the fields, as many 
as have pits and trenches for trees in the whole collection. Being 
in the employment of Sihipro. the garden is to be enjoyed (by caring 
for) those young trees (in it). This injunction of Sihipro should be 
observed. The boundaries : to the east Xad a Mhatara 's garden, 
to the north Corelevadi. to the west PathiaravadT. to the south Konisti’s 
garden. Such are the boundaries in detail. The caretakers of that 
(garden) (are) : the officiating watchman Kanha Kavalia. Rasadev* son 
of Poguv a . Dharamudeva son of Yed a Mhatara, Vavandev* of \7id a re 
and son of Yind a Mhatara. Somhak Mhatara (dwelling) in the mango- 
grove of Kaghat’ 1 . Radhat a Xag a dev a . Bhai Daryu, Masde, Setisad a 
Mhatara, Tah a dev\ Vavande Mhatara. Savacl Mhatara, Goru 
Mhatara, the temple-musicians Sondev* (and) .Totadev*. the officiating 
romidsman, Mupal a Pati}, Nag a la Patll the Revenue Patlj, these 18 
persons, being the chief, all should take care (of the garden). Witness 
of relations — residents of Nag a ve enclave. Mahabhadra Dauvar a 
Aya, Saji Dauvar a Aya. 


Notes 

1. 1. ff-STTrl €Q.fsic] ffWTrf sCq to correspond with &aka year 
1289 (a.d. 1367). = “ year ”. TT3oqn [*«“] 

“ in the 41st year in the 60 year cycle." The Kolaba 
Gazetteer gives Hejira year 767 and $aka year 1288. For the three 
blanks may be conjectured, and read as 

1. 2. WtfTT sic sfiTtfn- 

b 4. -ftrffift. The name is curious. Possibly _p 
(*‘ valiant." “ great "). 

1. 5. = 5W5T The Senvis are otherwise termed Gaud 

Brahmans. Their tradition is that they migrated from Bengal to 
the Korikan. They eat mutton and fish and claim to be onlv following 
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Vedic traditions. ■Rfaft'f Mr. Kanhere suggests “ at 

the time of afternoon Perhaps a corruption of HfT + + ’Rf T 

“ one watch less than the (complete) day ”, “ from 3 to 

6 p.m.” 

1. 6 A letter is missing before and after Perhaps the 
reading was “ all ”, “ the whole which would suit the 

context. fafjrfMrj. Mr. Kanhere gives " resident ”. The word recurs 
in line 9. Perhaps fjp a corruption of nizj + from the 

Marathi 3»jprr “ to live [w] Cf. 

Gujarati 3pgp and Kathodi (Kolaba Dist.) jgq. 

1. 8. Mr. Kanhere takes as “ plot " and equates it with 

= ^TRf “ mouthful ”, * s u man s name- and it 

is true that plots are named after their owners. But as the word 
recurs in line 22 in an enumeration of proper names, 
the point is doubtful. In line 12 ■gfi^fas^sn appears to be a proper 
name. 

1. 9. [sic] “ having effected ", " having arranged ". 

b 10. tlf35m [«*'c] ?nf35^T. ^TfrT35^TRrt [s*c] ^tr!35Trfl, b 7 - 
I. 11. fsrcf f%fw<TT " the sale of which plot” [cf. 

dat. -genitives of in the Jnanesvari], 

1. 12. '?r^rf recurs in lines 22 and 20. and means " ofhciator ’. 
“ with the treasury ”, The word probably means nothing 
more than “ including " (the officiator in the share of the money 
distributed by Sihipro). [sic] " having divided ’ . 

1. 13. cf. (S.) + <%rz. Guj. " ruined ". “ waste , 

“ t° be entangled ". 

1. 14. ^TrUTff^T Mr. Kanhere translates “ownerless . 

is pleonastic. ^x?fTT. recurring in line 10. probably means 
a charitable owner, one who would hand over the fields to the Sudras 
at a low price for the purpose of supplying the temple with fruits 
and leaves (see line 17. where the ficus is mentioned). (qrfff (Konkan 
Standard) = <?nW (Deccan) = <*nir (Konkani proper), archaic dative, 
used here as an accusative and declined to agree with 

1. 15. jr f c Pti ^T?, a Dt 'andva samasa. jfrT, recuiring in line 16, 
means “ obstruction . “ hindrance . The derivation of is 

doubtful. Cf. tnrrs " plot ”, “ machination ", 

1. 16. C’f. “brawl”; 7T35^ "to oppress”; 
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<T3ofl36 “ provocation ”. The blank at the commencement of the 
line was probably § “ to these ”, “ to this ” (F.). 

1. 17. The blank was certainly i.e. frTrft ? 

either a mistake for ^f?f and to be read with the preceding sentence, 
or = of in those ” (gardens), to go with (ficus tree), 

“ the fig-trees in those gardens.” 

1. 18. • 3 % iftS, taken as a dvaniva samasa. iffg in the cuiTent 
speech means “ a pit to hold water and dug round a tree ", - 3 % is 

probably a local synonym, referable to the verb “ to dig up " . 

m. H. abbreviations for Ff?TqT35TW (vide 1. 17). 

I. 19. ftrfftft ’ETHER etc. These words imply that the Agarias 

were to work in and enjoy the gardens in the employment and 
under the orders of the minister. 

II . 21 . 22 . f^r^r = TpfT “four”. f^^nPC [sic] “details”. 

= f?f%, referring to =rTf^^rr The Konkan Standard genitive 
“ mine ” is jfjfp, and so also in Maharl. This jj goes back through 
Apabhramsa to the Prakrit ^T, Sanskrit ^p 

11. 22 et seq. Give the names of the eighteen caretakers of the 
gardens, including the temple musicians (^TT^RiTT) Sondev* and 
Jotadev a , the officiating (^Tfpsf) Patil Mupal a and the Revenue 
Patil NagMa. qif in Gujarati signifies land revenue. 

< Wrf^Ri “ resident ”. ^TTf^tTT, here % = [% = aft. 

% = <ft as in the Jnanesvarl], Cf. ^TTf^rTT “witness”, “evidence”, 
with fafarTT “ sale ” in 1 . 10 . 
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By R. L. Turner 


1. In European Romani the stem which provides a demonstrative 
or definite article and the pronoun of the third person is declined as 

follows : — 

Singular 

Plural 


Masc. Fem. 

Masc and Fern. 

Nominative 

. ov og 

ol 

Oblique 

les la 

len 


2. It is generally agreed that the nominatives ov and oy are 
formations from the demonstrative stem u- which appears in most of 
the modern Indo-Aryan languages, e.g. Nepali : direct (/. oblique us. 

3. In the oblique forms — les, la and len — Miklosich ( IJber die 
Mundarten und Wanderungen der Zigeuner Europa’s xi, p. 15) saw the 
stem of Skt. /a-, which forms the oblique cases to the nominative sd 
and sa. Professor A. C. Woolner ( Journ . Ggpsg Lore Soc., New Series 
ix, p. 128) opposes this view for the very cogent reason that there seems 
to be no other instance in which an initial Indo-Aryan t- has become l 
in European Romani : it becomes l regularly only in the intervocalic 
position. He derives it instead from a Prakrit pronominal stem na-. 
This however presents nearly as great a phonetic difficulty, for the 
regular representation of initial n- is by n - : there are a few exceptions 
only in some cases of metathesis or dissimilation, such as len river 
(if from nadt), lilai and linai beside nilai summer (nidaghah). 

4. Dr. Sampson (The Dialect of the Gypsies of Wales, p. 161) returns 
to the explanation of Miklosich, contending that l- here is really 
intervocalic on the ground of an enclitic form of the nominative -lo, 
and a fuller form of the oblique — oles, ola, olen — found beside the 
shorter forms in Greek and Hungarian Romani. 

This explanation of the enclitic -lo is doubtful. It is used 
apparently only with si ‘ is sas ‘ was nai ' is not ' (op. cit., p. 196). 
Other verbs can be used in the 3rd singular without any pronoun or 
subject expressed. Is it possible that silo represents Skt. site (cf. 
Khowar ser there is) with -o from saslo, in which I see the preterite 
ending -lo (Skt. -ita-) added to sas. 

5. Oles , etc., seem rather to be formed from a contamination of 
nominative o(v ) with oblique les. Similarly the nominative plural ol 
may be o + l- (cf. Skt. nom. plur. te). 
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6. Outside Romani the only Indo-Aryan forms containing an l 
seem to be Tirahi Id. Kalasha plural eledrus. Mavci Bhili eld (L.S.I. 
viii, 2, p. 96 1 ). Of these the Tirahi form is most like the Romani. The 
first part of Kalasha ele-drus may possibly represent Skt. eta-. The 
-lo of Bhili elo or eplo is probably the adjectival ending of Apabhramsa. 
-illaii. Among the Dardic group Romani does not seem to have 
specially close relations with Tirahi. 

7. On the other hand. Romani belongs originally to the Central 
group, which includes the ancestor of the Hindi dialects (Turner. 
Journ. Gi/psj/ Lore Soc.. New Series v. 4). It is there rather than in 
Dardic that we should look for the cognate of so fundamental a word 
as a pronoun. 

Dr. Sampson stresses the fact that the majority of modern Indo- 
Aryan languages form the oblifjue of a demonstrative from Skt. 
tcisi/a. In the Central group these forms are found in almost every 
dialect. E.g. 


Gujarati 

. te 

te 

East Hindi 



Rajasthani 



Awadhi 

se 

te 

Jaipuri 

so 

ti 

Bagheli 

taun 


Marwari 

so 

tin 

Chattisgarhi . 

te 


Panjabi 

so 

tts 

Nepali 

so 

tas 

West Hindi 



Central Pahari 



Hindustani 

. so 

tis 

Kumaoni 

so 

te 

Braj 

so 

tdsx 

Garhwali 

so 

te 

Kanauji 

so 

td 

West Pahari 



Bundeli 

so 

td 

Jaunsari 

so 

tjja 




Sirmauri 

se 

tes 


With similar forms westward to Bhadrawahi. 

It seems reasonable, therefore, to look for the origin of the Romani 
forms in the same word. 

8. The theory that these forms are not derived from a Middle 
Indian stem *la- receives some support from the evidence of Svrian 
Romani. In this language no demonstrative or pronominal stem with 
l appears to be recorded. On the other hand in the dative of the very 
heteroclite 3rd person pronoun, namely dtustd , we seem to have the 
fully stressed descendant of Skt. tdsya. In this form -td is the post- 
position (or termination) of the dative : and the initial «- is probably 


1 Of which Sir G. A. Grierson has kindly shown me the proofs. 
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a prothetic vowel of the same character as that in dma ‘ I ’ (cf. Pkt. mae), 
dtu ‘ thou ' (tuvdm). dime ' you ’ (cf. Pkt. tumhe), which may be analogical 
from dme ‘ we ’ (cf. Pkt. amhe). The dative plural, atsdnta, must be 
formed from the singular at us-, since -s- cannot represent the -s- 
of Skt. tesam. 

9. Because pronouns can be used in different conditions, as 
emphatics, unemphaties or enclitics, they are liable to special phonetic 
treatments. Indo-European had for the personal pronouns both full 
and enclitic or unemphatie forms, which are reflected in most of the 
Indo-European languages. And where the original forms have been 
lost, languages are continually recreating new sets, as, e.g., in French. 

10. In view of the problem before us, namely the correlation of the 
initial of les with the initial of tctsya. I propose to examine a number of 
cases of pronouns, which show a peculiar treatment of the initial 
consonant. In the course of this examination it will be noticed that the 
special treatment of the initial is sometimes, though not always, the 
same as the regular treatment of a corresponding sound in the 
intervocalic position. 

Sanskrit 

11. The Yajnavalkya Siksa 1 prescribes three pronunciations of 
v and ij. namely heavy, light and very light. The heavy pronunciation 
is that of initial, the light of the intervocalic, and the very light of 
the final positions. But it prescribes the light pronunciation also for 
initial v- in the case of certain words : — 

tvadarthavdcinau vo ram vd vai i/adi nipatajau ] 

add sas ca cikalparthd Isatsprstd iti smrtdh i; (Siksdsamgraha. p. 23). 

Of these words, vah. vdm. and vd we know were enclitics ; vai, 
although bearing the nddtta accent, seldom in the earlier language, if 
ever, stands first in the sentence : and in Manu. Mahabharata, and 
Kavva usually is placed at the end of the line " as a mere expletive ’’ 
(Monier-Williams. s.r.). 

In the next verse, for initial y- (of similar grammatical forms, e.g. 
the relative pronoun l ) the light pronunciation is optionally prescribed : 

vibhasayd yakarah sydt (sc. T satsprstah) tathd neti paddtparah \ 

The Inscriptions of Asoka 

12. The reality of this pronunciation of //- in certain forms is 
borne out fullv by the evidence of the Asokan Inscriptions and of the 

1 Mv attention was drawn to this fact by Dr. Siddheswar Varma, 
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literary Prakrits. In Asokan y- normally remains. But as derivatives 
of the pronominal stem ya~ the following forms occur : 

At Kalsi : Sg. nom. n. am and e beside yam ; gen. asd ; plur. nom. 
m. e beside ye. 

At Dhauli and Jaugada : Sg. nom. m. e beside ye ; n. e ; acc. n. 
am ; inst. ena ; gen. asa : plur. nom. m. e beside ye ; n. dni. 

In the Pillar Edicts : Sg. nom. n. e beside ye ; inst. ena beside 
ycna. 

At Rupnath : Sg. nom. m. and n. e : acc. n. am beside yam. 

At Gimar, Shahbazgarhi, llansera and Mysore only forms with 
ya- appear. These inscriptions, together with those of Topra and 
Siddapura have yathd, which has the form athd at Kalsi, Dhauli, 
Jaugada, Lauriya and also at Topra. 

Mansera has air a (ydtra). 

Kalsi, Dhauli, Jaugada and Topra have ata for the same. 

Prakrit 

13. In Prakrit the normal development of y- is j- (Magadhi y-). 
But ArdhamagadhI has yairii ( yani ) used adverbially ( = Skt. yad) ; 
yavi (ydvad) (Pischel : Grammatik der Prakrit-Sprachen, p. 303) ; 
aha = yathd ; dva = yavat ; avanti = ijavanti (Pischel, op. cit., 
p. 229). 

14. For the 2nd person pronoun Prakrit, besides the old enclitic 
forms de, di , e, i (te), had also gen. sg. urnha, ubbha. uyha, ujjha ; nom. 
pi. uyhe, bhe, inst. umhehim, ubbhehim, uyhehim, ajjhehim ; abl. 
umhatto , etc. All these are found beside the regular forms lumha, etc. 
(Pischel, op. cit., p. 296). 

Sinhalese 

15. The reality of these forms is borne out by Sinhalese. In this 
anguage initial t- or initial y- normally remains. But beside topi 
(*tusme, cf. Pali tumhe, Asokan tu(p)phe at Dhauli, Jaugada, and 
Sarnath), there is another form for use with equals or inferiors, 
umba, which Professor Geiger (Literatur and Sprache der Singhalesen, 
p. 66) derives from *yusme (cf. Skt. yusman). 

The KharosthI Inscriptions 

16. In the Kharosthi Inscriptions from Khotan (vol. i, edited by 
Rapson, Senart, and Boyer) an initial s- of Sanskrit normally remains 
s-, while intervocalic -s- becomes -5- (Turner, JRAS. 1927, p. 232). To 
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the first rule there are three exceptions : sa ( sd ) always has s 1 ; sadha 
with (sardkdm) which follows an instrumental is always written with 
s, except twice 2 * when, apparently under the influence of Sanskrit 
spelling, it is written sardha. The word for ‘ all ’ (Skt. sarvah ) is 
written xarva twenty times, sarva twelve times. In any case, its spelling 
with r probably implies the influence of Sanskrit orthography. 

17. Sadha can be considered an enclitic and its s- thus being inter- 
vocalic has the ordinary development of -s-. Sa however usually 
comes first in the sentence ; but it is a pronoun, and so liable to peculiar 
treatment. 

18. Sarva also is a sort of pronoun (witness its pronominal 
declension in Sanskrit and the partially pronominal declension of the 
similar word in Latin, totus). The word for 4 all ' has peculiar phonetic 
treatment in other languages. In Hindi and other modern Indo-Arvan 
languages which have compensatory lengthening of a short vowel 
before Middle Indian double consonants, M.I. savvo > sab, not *sab as 
in Gujarati sdv. This may be compared with the similar abnormal 
retention of the short vowel in two frequently used adjectives — 
Hindi bard, Nepali boro. Gujarati vado ' big", opposed to Panjabi vaddd ; 
and Hindi bhald, Nepali and Gujarati bhalo good < bhall'a - < *bhadla- 
(cf. Skt. bhadrdli). Among the Romance languages, French has a word 
for ‘ all ’ going back to a form *tottus > tout, opposed to Latin totus 
(> Spanish and Portuguese todo). And as in Indo-Aryan. the word 
for good " in French, namely bon. rests upon an unaccented form of 
the adjective, of which the accented form appears in Old French buen. 

Romani 

19. In Syrian Romani initial t- normally remains imchanged. 
But the 2nd singular of the preterite, "ending in -or, is probably to be 
explained as a past participle followed by the 2nd person pronoun ; 
e.g. btrdr ‘thou didst fear’ < bhlto (or *bhltako) tuvdm (Turner, Journ. 
Gypsy Lore Soc., New Series ix, 4). 

1 Usually in the phrase sa ca. Professor Rapson, in a communication he has 
very kindly made me, holds that sa is here equivalent to a sa <C asya , and that the 
representative of Skt. sd is se (very rarely se : fem. sa or sa). Nevertheless, there 
appear to me cases of its use in which the context is better suited by a derivation 
from sd than by an equation with asya . If this is right, se would be the fully stressed 
form, which has survived in other I. A. languages (e.g. Sindhi so, Bengali se). I confess, 
however, that the interpretation of sa still remains in doubt. 

2 This and following figures must be looked upon as provisional only, pending 

the publication of Professor Rapson’s index. 
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Gujarati 

20. The interrogative pronoun in Gujarati is so. In Old Gujarati 
it was kaso. Beames ( Comparative Grammar of the Modern Aryan 
Languages of India, vol. ii. p. 325) explains so as an abbreviated form 
of kaso. No other satisfactory etymology has been offered. Kaso 
(cf. Old Hindi kasd. Nepali kaso ■ of what sort ? '). which itself has a 
peculiar treatment of the vowel of the initial syllable, is from *kiisaii 
or *kdisaii (kldrsa- or *kddrsa- : Hindi kaisd). For the development of 
this as a simple interrogative comparison may be made with Marathi 
kdy ■ what ? ’ < *kddrk (Bloch : La Langue marathe, p. 209). The change 
of Middle Indian s to s after < is regular in Gujarati. 

21. Beames may be right in his similar explanation of Sindhi cha 
■ what ? * namely that *kasd > *ksd > chd. In this case -d must 
represent -aam. not ~ao, which in Sindhi becomes -o. 

Avestax 

22. In Avestan. beside yusmdkom. there are Gaj>a forms xsmdkam, 
xsma'byd. xsmd (< '*sma- : Grundriss der iranischen Philologie, I. 1. 
§ 86). Bartholomae's explanation (IF. I. 186), that *sma- was formed 
from yusrna - after the analogy of *wdm : *ynwam, requires firstly 
that the enclitic should influence the accented form, and secondly 
that the dual should influence the plural. May it not rather be a 
parallel to the Prakrit phenomenon, yusma- > amha- l The shorter 
form survives in Pers. sumd (< *'smdkam). Osset, smax. 

Armenian 

23. In Armenian Indo-European t- becomes tin. But the 2nd person 
pronoun is du (cf. Latin tn. etc.). and]the demonstrative da (cf. Skt 
tam. etc.). Of these Professor Meillet (Esquisse d'une Grammaire 
comparer de V Armenien classique. p. 15) says : " Ce traitment anornal 
tient sans doute au caractere partic-ulier de ees mots qui sont des 
elements accessoires de la phrase et en cette qualite echappent en 
quelque me sure aux regies communes." 

24. In the same language initial k- becomes kh- : nevertheless, in 
the interrogative pronoim, beside Skt. kdh. Latin quis, etc., we have 
or ’ who l ur ■ whence ? '. him ■ why ? ' The kh- has been maintained 
in other forms, e.g. khan - that ' (Meillet. ib.). 

Modern Greek 

25. In the dialect of Cappadocia r- is normally maintained. But 
occasionally, especially as the initial of the article and pronominal 
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object, it becomes d-, or possibly a voiceless media (Dawkins : Modern 
Greek in Asia Minor, p. 69). 

26. In the Lesbian dialect of Velvendos, which normally maintains 
initial r-. we have d l < rr\v, d l and d < rov, (Thumb, Handbuch der 
neugriechischen V olkssprache , p. 37). The loss of r- in South Italian 
Greek, o — to, i = tt\v, may be due to the analogy of the nominative 
forms of the masculine and feminine. 

Latin 

27. A striking parallel to the loss of kli- in the Armenian 
interrogative is the loss of initial e- in some forms of the same family 
in Latin. Beside quis, qui, quam , quando, etc.. Latin has ubi (but 
ne-eubi : cf. Oscan puf, Umbrian pafe : Skt. kit ha, Avestic kuda ; 
Old Slavonic kiide) ; uter (cf. Oscan putereipid. Umbrian podruhpei : 
Skt. katardh ; Old Slav, kotorii, Gk. Trorepos : v. Walde, Lateinisches 
etymologisches Wdrterbuch, s.v.) ; ut (Walde. ib.) ; unde (Walde, ib.). 

Dr. Walde's objection to the division ali-cubi on the ground that 
it means ‘ anywhere ", not ‘ elsewhere ', appears to be invalidated 
by his admission of the division ali-qais, which similarly means 
‘ anyone not ' someone else ’. 

There has hitherto been no satisfactory explanation that this is 
the regular change of kmi- in Latin. Certainly if it remains as cu- in 
the interior (ne-cubi, ali-cunde. etc.), it should a fortiori remain initially; 
since in Latin the initial is a stronger position than the intervocalic 
(Juret : Manuel de Phonetique latine, p. 104). Is it not rather the peculiar 
treatment of the initial of a pronoun ? Whether or not it was voiced 
(like t- in Armenian and in -Modern Greek) before disappearance, we 
may note that there was a tendency for the voiced guttural before w 
to disappear in Latin, both initially and intervocalically. 

Keltic 

28. In Welsh initial g- is normallv maintained (Pedersen. Keltisehe 
Grammatik, § 44). Nevertheless, Pedersen derives Mid. Welsh a ‘ what 
who '. which is used initially (ib. § 543), from *gos , *yod (ib, § 545. 3). 
J. Morris Jones (Welsh Grammar. § 162. vi. 1) derives this a from ai. 
the oldest attested form, which he explains as a metathesis for *ya ; 
but in deriving this last from *yo admits that it was proclitic. 

In the same way Pedersen derives ivy ' they from *yoi (op. cit.. 
§ 502) ; but Jones prefers the form *ei (op. cit., § 159. iv. 1). 

efu ‘ he ! was reduced to fo by the fourteenth century (ib., § 159. 
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ii. 5) ; and this has now become the ordinary X. Welsh colloquial 
o, ‘ him.' 1 

e/ ; so : is derived from hef( Jones, op.eit.. § 159. iv. 1). with abnormal 
loss of h-. 

Similarly the conjunctive pronoun yntau : he too ' stands according 
to Jones (ib.. § 159. iv. 3) for *hynn-teu with loss of h- on the analogy of 
ef' he '. It may however, as in the previous case, be abnormal loss of 
the initial of a pronoun. 

29. In Keltic there seems to be a general tendency to use. even at 
the beginning of the sentence, the mutated forms of pronouns and 
pronominal words, originally proper only in the interior of the sentence 
under certain conditions (cf. Pedersen, op. eit.. § 316). 

Thus in Welsh the dependent pronouns, although prefixed, show 
mutated forms : fy ' my * < *mene. dy • thy ' < *teive (Jones, op. cit., 
§ 160. iv. 1). 

ba • what ? * appears for pa even at the beginning of sentences ; 
so too beth is more common than peth ; ban ‘ when ? ' is used beside 
pan (ib., § 163. i. 2). 

bob ! every ‘ is used initially as well as paid). 

0. Welsh guotig appears in Mid. Welsh as gwedy or tvedy and in 
Mod. Welsh as wedi ‘ afterwards 

draw 1 yonder ' is probably to be derived from trawj (ib., § 220. 
ii. 10). 

English 

30. Modern English normally maintains f> ; but in the pronoun thou, 
and in the group of words belonging to the family of the, that, this, 
then, there, though, etc., earlier \ has become d (cf. Jespersen, .1 Modern 
English Grammar, i. p. 203). 

31. In colloquial English that as a relative often becomes 3t, though 
it remains dcet as a demonstrative. 

32. The above examples show that we may reasonably ascribe a 
peculiar treatment to the initial of a pronoun, and that the normal 
phonology of Romani in which t- remains, need not prevent us from 
following Miklosich in deriving les from tdsya (and la and len from 
*tayds and *tdndm). The special treatment of tdsya in this case is 
confirmed by another peculiarity. I have attempted to shotv elsewhere 
(JRAS. 1927, p. 232 ff.) that -assa < -asya, as a termination, became 

1 According to a communication from Mr. X. B. Jopson, whom 1 have to thank 
for bringing a number of details concerning Welsh to my notice. 
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. isa (at a time when in the body of the word -ss- was still maintained, 
.alius in the KharosthI Inscriptions the genitive singular of the 
asculine ends in -asa, not -asa. Nevertheless in dissyllables where 
ssa necessarily forms the body of the word, as well as being the 
ermination, the double -ss- may be expected to remain. Actually in 
he KharosthI Inscriptions we usually find yasya (which I suggest is 
Sanskritization of yasa, i.e. yassa). In Romani also, which preserves 
losed a as a, but changes open a to e. we find Skt. kcisya > Middle 
Indian kassa > Rom. kas. 

33. But Skt. tdsya > tassa > Middle Indian *tasa, which appears 
as tasa in the KharosthI Inscriptions and as les in Romani. Tasya thus 
shows peculiar phonetic development in two particulars : -ss- > -s- 
md t- > 1-. The one peculiar treatment is attested also by the 
KharosthI Inscriptions, the other by a considerable number of parallel 
phenomena in other languages. 


•JX. 4 

MU i 





NOTES ON THE PRONUNCIATION OF PASHTO 
( DIALECT OF THE HAZARA DISTRICT) 


By G. Morgexstierne and A. Lloyd-James 

rjTHE authors of these notes had an opportunity of observing the 
pronunciation of Xaqibullah, son of Xairullah, a Bumba Khel 
Pathan from the village Dhudival. north of Mansehra in the Hazara 
district, during some eight sittings at the School of Oriental Studies 
in May, 1927. 

Xaqibullah, who was for several years a sailor, has settled 
down in London, where he keeps a boarding-house for Asiatic 
sailors. Being married to an Englishwoman he does not speak Pashto 
with his family ; but his boarding-house is very much frequented 
by Pathan sailors, Peshawaris, Chhachhis. and Bangashes. The 
Peshawar and Chhachh dialects may have influenced his pronunciation 
slightly ; but he is an intelligent person, and appeared to be quite 
conscious of the difference between Peshawari forms and those 
belonging to his own dialect, even in cases where he would generally 
be inclined to employ the former ones. He reads and writes Hindostani, 
and to some extent English, but not Pashto. 

Mr. Morgenstieme, who generally put the questions, was 
accustomed to Pashto sounds, but might also be influenced by pre- 
conceived ideas, based upon the written forms, etymology, or the 
pronunciation of other dialects. Mr, Lloyd-James approached the 
study as a phonetician, without any knowledge of Pashto. 

A few notes on the pronunciation of other dialects by 
Mr. Morgenstieme are signed M. 

Mr. Morgenstierne's thanks are due to the School of Oriental 
Studies for enabling him to come to London, and to the Xorwegian 
“ Institute for Comparative Research in Human Culture for 
supporting his Pashto studies on this occasion also. 
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A. Consonants 
Chart of Consonants 



Bilabial 

Dental 

, , , Alveolo- 

Alveolar Palata , 

Retroflex, Velar Uvular 

Plosive 

P(‘)» b 

t(‘), d 

(t(‘). d) 

t(‘b <1 k (‘). 9 9 

Affricate 



e > J 


Nasal 

m 

n 



Lateral 


i 



Tapped 



r 

l 

Fricative 

u, f (?) 

s, z 

p. <?■) 

i x, g 

Semi-vowel 

w 


i, etc. 


Glottal 



h, fi, ■> 



1. Plosives 

Voiced Plosives. — b. d, c[. (d). g are only half-voiced as initials. 
The voice sets in at the same time as the explosion. In final position 
after n the explosion is very weak : pn d “ blind drun d “ heavy ”, 
(Ll.-J. heard a faint explosion in stan( d ) “ needle ”, but not in 
nen “ to-day “). 

Unvoiced plosives have a tendency towards a slight aspiration. 

This tendency is most marked in the case of the labial, which is 
aspirated in front of all vowels, as well in initial as in intervocalic 
position. E.g. p‘ir *’ a saint ". 'p'undA “ heel ". da'p‘a:ra “ for the 
sake of ", sp‘£- " dog ". 'ga:p‘i " barks ". In quite unstressed 
syllables only, such as in px 'ko:r k‘e - " in the house ", p seems to 
be unaspirated. 

k. |\ and t are. if at all. very slightly aspirated before wide vowels, 
and in intervocalic position. E.g. ko:r ” house ", 'ka:r kx'wr “ he 
works ", to:r “ black ", ta:r " wire ", tx'reigr “ (the hen) 
cackles”. ? x'ta ‘’eight", 'gutx “finger”, to:l “ all ”. But 'k‘el£ 
" village ", k‘i'ta:b ” book ", k'u's- ” a well ", 'k'einam “ I sit 
down ", k‘e’ “ in ". 't'urx " sword ". t‘i'a:rA " darkness ”, 't‘e:ra 
" sharp ", t‘ik “ correct ". 

q is less aspirated than k : qol'me’ " entrails ”, qi'cumAt *’ day 
of judgment ". 
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According to Ll.-J. the unvoiced stops are probably pronounced 
with unclosed glottis ; but this question cannot be finally decided 
without kymograph tracings. 

The dentals are articulated against the upper part of the teeth. 
As initials the “ cerebrals " are non-retroflex alveolars : t‘Ag “ thief ”, 
^‘ukpA l ' morsel ", tail " a swing ". They do not differ very much 
from dentals, e.g. in ‘toil 'to:r dr "they are all black". In inter- 
vocalic and final position, however, they are retroflex alveolo-palatal 
sounds : p‘aj] " concealed ”, kAt " bed Similarly de:r “ much ", 
but gA^'wAi^ " mixed ". The surrounding vowels also influence the 
character of the ” cerebrals ". The £ in sej; " neck " is more advanced 
than that in the obi. se'^A. and. according to Dr. Grahame Bailey, 
both are more advanced than the Urdu cerebral. According to 
him (Jo '(}£I " bread " has Urdu c[ : but it becomes advanced e.g. in 
pel do'cjEl " twenty loaves ". 

The velars are not appreciably advanced in front of palatal vowels. 
The uvular q is plainly distinguished from k : qa:(fi)r “ anger ”, but 
ka:r “ work 

s 

2. Affricates 

c, j are alveolo-palatal affricates (fp, cb#) : ca:pA knife ”, 
cirg *■ cock ". ji'nbi “ girl ". 

3. Nasals 

q occurs before c[. £ only (‘puip^A "lip"), q before vela-s 
(luq'gEi “ a scarf "). But the group ng also occurs : 'IingA 
“ puerperal, pregnant ”, zAn'gun " knee ". 

Vowels, especially long ones, are nasalized before nasal consonant 
(more so than before a single nasal), and the nasal is possibly some- 
what reduced : Te:qgs “ calf of the leg ", 'meiqgs "‘ant ", 'mE’.nde- (”d) 
l ’ mothers ", b£:"p " rafter ". 

Note the pronunciation of kUii da " she is blind " as kA'jAnda. 

4. Laterals and Tapped Sounds 

1 is dental and voiced, even after unvoiced plosives : pla:r " father ". 
Double 1 is found in words like ’A'tallses " eighteen ”. 

The rolled r is alveolar, as an initial it has two taps (taz “ day "), 
in final position probably only one (ko:r " house "). A very weak r is 
heard in de: r p " thirty ” (cf. Khatak de:p. — M.). 
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The flapped, retroflex j in pnd “ blind ”, hia'^ez “ quail ”, mo:|; 

“ satisfied ” is probably to some extent lateral. Its acoustic effect is 
more 1-like than that of the Norwegian tc thick 1 

In front of dental plosives we find a slightly advanced variety of 
[ developed from r : 'p‘A£da “ veil ”, p'A^'ton “ trousers ”, (In some 
other dialects such loan-words with rt, rd may be pronounced either 
with the original r, or with an advanced [. — M.) 

The so-called n (intervocalic and final) is a nasalized, fricative, 
retroflex r : i, which to some extent nasalizes the surrounding vowels : 
k‘ul “ deaf ”, f. kAda (kana), rA'ja: " brightness ". (Some Western 
Pashto dialects have a real n (q). — VI.) 

5. Fricatives 

Bilabial u, v.s., semi-vowel w. 

Bilabial or labio-dental f. fAoz, faoz “ army ”, fee'da “ use ”, 
Ar 'ea:d “ lament ". fAr'zAn(d) “ child ". 

Dental s. z : sa '|;£- “ man ”, n w A'sE - “ grandson ”, la:s “ hand ”, 
st‘an “ needle ”, 'lostal “ to read ", zo:r “ force ”, wA'zAr 
“ wing ". mA^gz *' quail ”, Vda “ known But z is moving towards 

£ in ni z'de /ni ^'de - " near ". Common Pashto z is lost in p “ heart ” 
(znh). Etymological ts (c) and dz (j) are pronounced exactly 
like ordinary s, z : sA'lo:r sa'jx 11 four men ” (color sari). (In 
Peshawar there sometimes appears to be a slight difference, s < c 
being pronounced a little further forward, and perhaps with stronger 
pressure of the tongue. — VI.) 

Alveolo-palatal p in pel “ twenty ”, tep “ empty ”, de: r p “ thirty ”, 
mea:pt ” month ”, p'ta, pta “ it exists ". (It seems doubtful whether 
t is retracted after p.) After a dental there is a glide : 'baid’pcr 
“ king ”, 'te:z’pa (tez soh) “ became sharp ”. Apart from cases like 
ni'^'de - (v. supra), £ is found only as part of the affricate j. 

Regarding the retroflex fricative .i v.s. 4. 

The velar fricative x has a fair amount of scrape. No difference 
exists between etymological x and s : XA'ra:b “ bad ”, nux “ face ”, 
'xazA woman " ( S3>ja ). g is a back velvar, approaching the uvular r. 
As an initial (ga:x “ tooth ") it is more strongly articulated than in 
intervocalic position ('raigale de - ” he has arrived ”). In the pronoun 
'Aga “ he ” the g is frequently very weak. 

6. Glottal Sounds 

Unvoiced h in horn also ”, har every ". Voiced fi in ba dpa 'fiain 
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“ kings ", qa:(fi)r “ anger ", No h is heard in ! Aga “ he, that ", Alak 
“ boy ", etc., or as a final in 'ba:dp<r “ king ", 'po:A “ understanding ” 
(poh), po'e.gam “ I understand 

The final “ ha-i-zahir ” has a curious, abrupt acoustic efiect, and 
it is probably sometimes nasalized: o'bah. o'bah "water”, ? A'tah 
“ eight ”, But it is not always perceptible : ■Vta, u'a " seven ", 

Initial vowels are frequently, but not constantly, accompanied by 
a glottal stop: '’A'tah “eight". I? ubasr “he takes away". It is 
always found in hiatus between two words, but not within a word : 
o'a “ seven ", 'po:A " understanding ". 

7. Semi-vowels 

The labial semi-vowel is to some extent interchangeable with the 
voiced bilabial fricative. Generally w before front-vowels : 'wine 
“ blood ", 'wena “ tree ”, wo “ he was ”, but also ue- “ they were " (f.). 
and frequently u in the neighbourhood of labial vowels (through 
differentiation 1) : o 'uum “ seventh ", 'ouum “ I weave ", ou. wo “ he 
was ", also le:'uah “ wolf ". Always 'o w r " he weaves ". generally 'o w o- 
“ we weave ", but also ‘ouu. It may disappear, nearly or completely : 
o''( w )a “seven", u'am, o'om "seventh", 'pam “I weave”, 
( w )o “ he was ", der 'kA w um “ I give you ", 'za bA 'ka:r kA^m “ I 
shall do some work ", 

Before back vowels we find o : oat " door “. 'oa:wre ” snow ", 
doa, doa, “ two ", oAr'ebz " cloud ". 

The labial semi-vowel is very weakly pronounced after consonants 
in n w A'se: “ grandson ", e n'g w E:nde " daughters-in-law ". stronger 
after x. as in xoa:r " poor ". 'xwemde' " sisters ". It has disappeared 
completely after r in taz “ day (rwaj). 

The palatal semi -vowel is very changeable, according to the following 
vowel : inn “ I am ”, ie 're:g9m " I fear ", nea: (nea:) “ grand- 
mother ”, mea:gt, mea:gt “month", eao "one". eo:r "husbands 
brother's wife ",.'b e £rtA, 'bertA “ again ". It has disappeared before 
i in 'inA “ liver " (yina). 

8. Groups of Consonants 

The ordinary Pashto groups of consonants are foimd ; but, as 
initials, zd. xp, xk, and ng(w) are supported by a very short vowel : 
’z'dA " known ", A x'p‘9l " own ”, Vp‘A " foot ", ‘n'gur " daughter- 
in-law " (other dialects n'go:r, q'go:r. M.). ptA and p'tA “ it exists ”, 
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B. Vowels 
Chart of Vowels 



In this dialect one experiences great difficulty in ranging all the 
different vowel-shades into distinct phonemes. There is no absolute 
break in the sequence of short vowels from a to 9 and e, although a, a 
and e must be considered as separate phonemes, and even u and o 
may, when absolutely unstressed, become 9. u. in certain cases, 
approaches very nearly to o. and i to e. 

1 . Phoneme i 

Length is not dependent on etymology. Generally common Pashto i 
is shortened ; but a secondary length develops before groups of 
consonants and. in some cases, in stressed position. We find iin niz'de - , 
niz'de, ni z'de - " near ”, 'dre:wipt “ twenty-three ”, but generally i : 
'winA " blood ”. 'winam " I sec ”, p‘i n'za " five ”, ui “ he may 
be ”, sa'p - " men ”. 

2. Phoneme e 

The short e has a rather wide range, but is generally near, or a little 
above the cardinal point : 'k‘el£ “ village ”, pel “ twenty ”, 'jebA 
“ tongue ". 'k‘elr with e not far below i. A retracted varietv is found 
before r and n : 'lere - “ far ”. nen “ to-day ", wenA “ tree ". 

The long e: is near the cardinal point: le:uAr “husband’s 
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brother ", 'oxe - tears 'lere - “ far A little lower, when nasalized 
(e 2 ) : 'meigge “ ant ", 'leirjge' “ calf of the leg 

3. Phoneme £ 

Generally near the cardinal point, or a little higher : 'k‘ele 
“ village ", 'lere ‘‘ gut ”, not appreciably lower m sa' je: “ man ", 
Perhaps a little wider in 'beertA " again ". 

e is decidedly wider in xes'tA “ beautiful " ( sayistah ) (e 2 ), still 
more so when nasalized : be: n £ " rafter ", 'me: n de' " mothers ’ . 

4. Phoneme u 

Generally u : [und “ blind ", ugA " garlic ", 't‘urA " sword ”, In 
lur “ daughter ” the u seemed to be a little higher and further 
forward, moving towards Norwegian u (m). In ox " camel ", 
ir'a “ seven ” the o was lower, approaching o. In 'moqgA " we " y may 
be heard. Completely unstressed o is sometimes reduced to a (cf. B. 7). 

Etymological u is shortened, but length in some cases develops 
from 6 (e.g. in u'a " seven "). or from strongly stressed o ('^o mAnala 
obeyed "). A very short o is heard in x u '1a “ mouth ", 

5. Phoneme o 

o is generally long and close to the cardinal point : ko:r " house 
'o:xa " tear ", 'go:ram " I see ", It is considerably higher in o:xe' 
“ tears ", 'go:ri' " he sees ", o is found also in 'o w om " I weave ", 
'o:j;ah “ flour ", o' 'bah " water ", In o ( w )'xe: " brother-in-law " the 
o is below the cardinal point. The unstressed vowel is shortened in 
co'gA “ cloak ", and in proclisis we find na " now. then " at the side 
of no', no. 

6. Phoneme a 

The long a: lies generally a little nearer to cardinal vowel No. 5 
than to No. 4 : la:r “ road ”, ma:r “ serpent ". slightly advanced in la:s 
" hand ". It is retracted in front of nasals (nearly cardinal point 5) : 
'jainda “ blind " (m.pl.), mo'daim " always Before palatals it is 
advanced : mea:pt “ month ", (m.pl.) advanced and shortened in 
‘dearlaes “ thirteen 

The short Q has infinite varieties : — 

a in taz “ day ", OAr door ". sa^e: ‘‘ man ", AgA " that ", 
gal "thief’', ? A't9(h) ‘"eight". Aery short in A x'p'al “self", 
A x'ka:r “ horn Final in 'wenA “ tree ”, 'xazA " woman " ; but in 
this position it approaches a. especially after a. a in the preceding 
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syllable : 'Aspa “ mare ”, £An'da “ blind ” (f.), Aga “ that 

Probably also xa “ good ” (m. and f.), and da “ she is 

Other varieties are e in the diphthong ei (spsi “ bitch ”), and 
in dhr “ to thee ”, dia'jez “ quail ”, and ae in laes “ ten 

7. Phoneme 8 

There is a sharp distinction between o(a) and a in such forms as : 
'ko:r tA “ to the house”: ta “thou’"'. 'ra:zA “come!”: za “ I ”, 
Aga “he, that”: da Vga “his”, re-’ra (r w a-'ra) “nephew”: 
re'rA “ niece ”, g*'lA “ thief ” (f.), g 3 l la(h) “ thieves ” (m.). This 
difference is not dependent on stress or tone only, cf. e.g. £An'da 
” blind ” (f.) : da ? A'ga. It is, however, possible that the a in these 
cases is due to the influence of the, frequently dropped, “ hd-i-zahir ” 
-h (cf. A. G), and is not to be taken as a separate phoneme. 

But cf. also a e.g. in 'stargA “eye” (plur. 'stErge - ), la're - “thou 
hast ", sal “ hundred ”. 'xazA " woman ”, stan “ needle ”. ban 
“ co-wife ", and, slightly raised towards o, p‘aj; “ concealed ”, 
p‘ax'tun “ Pathan ”, ' p ug 3 d “ long " (very short). Very short also in 
g*'lA “ thief " (f.). but plur. gle: 

a appears as a reduced form of u, i. and o : mo'sa:fir, ma'sa:far, 
etc., “ traveller.” na. no. no: “ now, then ", 

8. Diphthongs 

Common Pashto au becomes o: in o'( w )'xe' “ brother-in-law ” 
(*auxsai), etc., but a diphthong is preserved in eao (eAo) “ one ”, 
kaon'tAra “ pigeon wu (cf. A. 7) “he was ” is sometimes, when 
stressed, pronounced w uo. and ao is found in wAo'lot “ he blew ” 
( walwat ). 

-ad becomes -ei. -£e (also ai, ae) e.g. in o'sei “ female markhor 
di > ae in zae “ place ", xwae'na:k “slippery 

9 

Vowel harmony is very pronoimced. Generally it is regressive : 
'go:ram “ I see " : 'go:rr “ he sees ", 'stargA “ eye " : plur. 'ste(e ?)rge - , 
ka:r “ work ” (a ca. 4J) : plur. kcr'runA (4f), 'k‘elE “ village ”, plur. 
'k‘elr, etc. But there is a slight difference between the e’s in 'oje 
“ spring ” and 'k'els “ village ", and a marked one between the a s 
in 'wmam “ I see ”, Vbasam “ I take ”, 'go:ram “ I see ", 'rnuinam “ I 
find " (kA' w om “ I do ”). 

The strong nasalization which takes place before a nasal -f con- 
sonant has been mentioned above (A. 3). A weak nasalization 
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frequently takes place in the neighbourhood of a nasal, preceding or 
following, e.g. la'sunA “ hands 

C. Stress and Tone 
1 

Stress affects vowel-length. Unstressed long vowels become half- 
long, as finals frequently short : 'ko:r " house ” : plur. ko'runA, 
sa'[e: “ man ” : 'k‘elc ‘‘ village ”, la're: “ theu hast ” : 'xaze, 
xaze' “ women ". The stressed preverb mi- is lengthened : 'VnunalA 
“ obeyed 

Stress probably affects the quality of vowels also, but this is 
uncertain. 

o 

Stressed syllables generally have a high, falling tone : 'xazA 
*• woman " : xes'tA “ beautiful ", ogA “ garlic ” : u'gA " shoulder ”, 
'pa:id “ leaf ” : bd'.ui “ eyelash ". But in connected speech : 'xazA 
xkrs'tA da “ the woman is beautiful ". xe s'tA ,xazA da it is a 
beautiful woman ". Long, stressed syllables often have a high, level 
tone : 'ra:ge’ “ he came but ‘ugA “ garlic ", Note : za 'ra.glam 
“ I came ", but za 'rccgaleinn “ I have come ". u'ge: “ shoulders " : 
O'gA (sing.), o' bo: " water ” (abl.) : o'bah (nom.). 

Specimen Texts 
Gan]-i-Paxto. 1 

PA eao 'zae k‘e' eao l;5 a:lani w uo | ce za'j;e: za'je: crr'je' e' 'ego 

In one place (in) one sage was. who old old rags by him one 

zae 'k‘e[e- or j o p‘9 p'Ag'fai k‘e- 'e' e n'gAXtele ue' {[ 

place collected were, and in turban (in) by him tied-up were. 

'zaifierA 'xalko ta- 'gA|;a p'Agjae A xka're:dalA | o pA 'k‘e: 

Outwardly people-to large turban it appeared. and inside 

V da za'|;o: crr'[o: na 'bal sa 'nA ? o 

of it (of) old rags from other what not was. 

2. The Sun and the North Wind 

(Cf. Peshawar Specimen in Lc Maitre Phonetique , April. 1927. p. 20) 

da 'qutub 'ba:d a 'n w Ar pa jAg'ja pu: | ci 'sok 

Of North .wind and Sun in quarrel came, whether which 
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zo'ramar d£. j; pa 'de: k ,e r eao mu'safar ra:g£ | ce gAraa 

strong(er) is at that (time) in one traveller came who warm 

co'gAi 'crgusti wq aga ? u' w e’ ce - J 'hAr eAO ci ? a'wal 

coat by him put on was. He said that : every one who first 

da ma'saifir na eo'ga- ' ? u:basr | ago ha da ‘bal nA zo'rarwAr 

(of) the traveller from coat takes, he (of) other from strong(er) 

or he'd' da 'qutub 'ba:d pa <^e:r 'zo:r 'ra:g£ [ 'wale 

may be. Then of Xorth wind in great force came : but 

'hAr 'somi'A ci wao'lut | no mas'aifar ax'p'oIa eo'ga' 'nora 

all whatever that he blew, then the traveller his coat only 

't'rijA kj;a | tar 'de: cr da 'qutab 'ba:d '?udred j bea 'n w Ar 
tight made, imtil that of North wind stopped. Then the Sun 

(jer 'te:z*ga(e ?), o mo'sa:far 'zar(zir) “x'palA eo'ga- 'VistelA j 
very sharp became, and the traveller quickly his coat took off, 

o- da 'qutub 'ba:d 'da: '^ununala | ci 'n w Ar zo'ra:war de- || 

and of Xorth wind this acknowledged, that the Sun strong(er) is. 
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(a) (1) The intensive compound is of commoner use than the 
simple verb. Practically every verb is made intensive 1 bv prefixing 
the root of the simple transitive or intransitive verb, or the causal 
form, to one of the following “ serviles " : — Lend " to take " ; dena 
" to give : (labi(i " to hurl. drop, pour," etc. : mama " to strike, 
kill, destroy " ; jdnd " to go " ; parnd " to fall " (gently or meta- 
phorically). to be in a lying position " : xthnd “ to rise, stand up " : 
haithnd " to sit ", The prefixed root remains unchanged, but the 
suffixed “ servile " is regularly conjugated. The prefixed root gives 
the general meaning, but the suffixed " servile " modifies or intensifies 
this meaning. The shade of meaning may often be expressed in 
English by an adverb or by the tone of voice, as baithna " to sit, be 
seated ", but baith-jand “ to sit down ". thagnd " to cheat ", thag- 
lend “ to cheat out of". 

(2) While the simple and intensive forms are not identical in 
meaning, the simple form can often, but not always, be substituted 
with no more than some loss of force. It is sometimes no easy matter 
to render the exact shade of meaning given by a particular intensive. 

(3) In mahawat hat hi kl gardan par swdr hotd kai lekin Raja sahib 
haude me baithtehal “ the mahout rides on the elephant's neck, but the 
Raja in the hauda ", you could not rightly say baith-jdte hal without 
altering the meaning, for the latter would mean here “ sits down ” 
(instead of standing up). So. foo, “ the pulse has been cooked till it 
is soft ” is dal gal ga.l ; you cannot substitute gall hai. Suhbat burl 
mill means “he happened to encounter evil company", but suhbat 
mil-ga.l " he fell into and associated with evil company and was 
affected by it A study of the numerous examples given below 
illustrate the various shades of meaning and the loss of force that can 
result from the use of an incorrect compound. The Intensive and 
Pseudo-Intensive verbs are a difficulty that has been much slurred 
over in Grammars. 

(4) The Intensives have all an inherent sense of completion, which 
has perhaps something to say to the fact that their Past Participles 2 
(which already suggest completion) are not in use. 

1 This applies also to the Pseudo-Intensives. 

2 Jnnna “ to give birth to ” has no intensive. 
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The particular servile used is fixed by usage, thus hds-parna " to 
burst out laughing (suddenly) ” is used, but htis-uthna. which might 
mean “to laugh out loud suddenly”, is doubtfully correct. 

(5) The serviles do not entirely leave aside their primitive meaning, 
as a close study of the following numerous examples will show. 

( b ) (1) The commonest intensives are formed with lend and (lend. 
Lend refers the action back towards the doer, or implies for the doer's 
benefit ”, while dend signifies the reverse, or is more imperious and 
implies “ do it ", Thus nikdl-lend means “ to take out ” (towards 
oneself), but nikdl-dend Is " to turn out " (away from oneself) ; yih 
rupiya bdt-lo take and divide this money amongst yourselves ", 
but i/ih rupiya batdo “ give and divide this amongst them " ; yih 
khat(t) parh-lo “ read this letter to yourself ”, but yih khaf(t) parh-do 
“ read this letter to or for me " 1 (said by one illiterate) ; ham dpas me 
hds-lete the “ we were joking amongst ourselves ", but ham Ms-dete the 
“ we were giving out laughter ”, i.e. “ we laughed out at some provoca- 
tion ” or " we laughed out unrestrainedly at something ” ; muskard- 
lena “ to smile at some provocation " ; mujhe sdliibne musibat se bacha- 
liya " the sahib saved me by pity, or took me under his protection ", 
but . . . bachd-diyd - = " saved me and let me go my way, or saved 
me as a duty " ; baith-lend means " to take one's seat ", 

Koch-wdn ne tfhore ho rok-hyd " the coachman pulled up his horse 
(towards himself) " : polls male ne yhore ko rok-diyd " the policeman 
stopped the horse (from the front) " : la rice kamre se bdhir jdte the ki 
ustdd ne Husayn ho rok-liyd " the boys were going out of the room 
when the master stopped Husayn (bv calling him back from the door) " ; 
Husayn bdhir jane hi ho thd hi ustdd nc rok-diya “ Husayn was on the 
point of leaving the room when the master stopped him (by opposing 
him) ”, 

(2) To take and do a thing may also suggest achievement, or doing 
a thing after effort, as : shartd ko qabdl kartd hu 1 2 3 " I agree to the 
conditions ”, but shartd ko qabul kar-letd hu " I (hesitatingly) agree to 
the conditions ", or. if said with a certain inflection of voice, " well, 
I do agree to the conditions " ; mat ne imhtihdn pds kar-liyd " I have 
managed to pass my exanimation ‘ . 

(6) Lend may connote priority of action, as : (Jab) Yih kitdb 


1 = park he suhfimt “ read it aloud to me 

2 Here, therefore, dt wi is not so polite as lend. 

3 Of course, were a particular woi.l stressed by the insertion of the enclitic to , 
etc., the simple statement would be modified. 
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likh-lo (or likh-chuko) to mujhe khabar dend “ when you have finished 
writing your'book, tell me : here likh-do could not be used ; lend 
suggests here not only priority but also the property of the subject. 

(4) Dend may also suggest greater decision or completeness both 
of time and action, or the result of an action, as : Jab mai wahd gaya 
larka hastd thd (not has-deta thd) “ when I went there the boy was 
laughing (i.e. was laughing before I arrived) ". but jab trial usko 
gudgudata tha ivuh Ms-deta thd " whenever I tickled him he laughed 
at it " . Jab mai thetar me pahuchd us he do hi ek minat peshtar darwaza 
khola gaya thd " when I arrived at the theatre I found that the doors 
had been opened just a minute or two before ", but mere pah ache se 
bahut pahle darwaza khol-diyd gaya thd " some time before my arrival 
the doors had been thrown open ". With chal-diyd " he started off ’’ : 
here diya indicates decision or intention. 

(5) Jt is not always easy to decide on the exact difference between 
the two. For instance, a mistress might say to her cook, wuh dahi 
nujhe chakha-do, or chakha-lo, “ give me a taste of that dahi." 
Chakha-do, however, would mean “ give me a taste for my benefit as / 
want it " ; but if she were superintending the cooking she would 
say mujhe chakha-lo, which would mean let me taste it for you so that 
I can tell you what it is like (fresh or stale 1 ). 

(6) Further examples of Lend and Dend as intensives : — 


Shahzade ke akh uthdlete hi — 
Ro-dend 


Ro-lena 


So-lena 

Ro-parnd 

M usku rd -pant d 
Mujhe bachd-lo 

Mujhe bacha-do 

Dost khat(t) kijiye 
Dast khat(t) kar Ujiye 
Darwaza band kar-lend 


the moment the prince withdrew 
his gaze. 

to shed (a few ) tears : the idea of 
dend here is to happen suddenly 
and stop suddenly, 
to weep (for some time) : to weep 
for some time and then stop : 
to have “ a real good cry ”. 
to sleep one s full, 
to weep suddenly and to continue ; 

to burst out crying, 
to smile suddenly, 
just save me (out of your pity, 
etc.). 

save me (more imperious, as 
though it were a duty), 
please sign. 

please sign this and keep it. 
to shut the door on oneself. 


1 Implying that she suspected the cook (manvi) was fraudulently supplying an 
inferior and cheaper quality of dahi. 

VOL. V. PART I. -> 
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Darwaza band kar-dena 

Dast khat(t) kar-ddjiye 

J utd saf kar-lo 

J utd saf kar-do 

Mai ne akhir ko imtihan pas 
kar-liya 1 

\Mai imtihan pas kar-chukd 

Ihftz sarjint ham logo ki boll 
khassl tarh bol-lete 2 the 

Qaydl ne akhir zahr kha-liya 

Zang lohe ko 3 kha-leta hai 

Us ne rupiye ko zamln par dal- 
diya 

Us ne rupiye ko apne jeb me dal- 
liya 

Us ke ba^d mai bhi ghore par char - 
liya 

Wuh us ke plchhe ho-liyd 

Mere sath ho-lo 

Turn hard kam ho-liyd 

Jo hond tha wuh ho-liyd 

Kal taStll hai, uska kam dj kar-lo 

Jab mai yih kam kar-lugd tab 
kisl ddsre kdm kl taraf muta- 
wajjih hugd 


to shut the door against people, 
please sign this and return it 
to me. 

clean your shoes (said to the 
wearer or owner), 
clean the shoes and give them to 
so-and-so. 

at last I have managed 1 to pass 
my exam : ( liya indicates that 
something is gained). 

I have completed my examina- 
tion.] 

some of the English sergeants 
spoke our language pretty well, 
the prisoner at last managed to 
swallow the poison : (liya 
indicates difficulty), 
rust eats away iron : (liya because 
it takes away something), 
he threw the rupee down on the 
ground (away from him), 
he placed the rupee (or money) in 
his own pocket ( liya = for 
his own benefit). 

after him, I took my turn in riding. 

he followed him. 
come with me. 

is your business finished ? (implies 
that the person addressed is 
doing the work). 

what was to happen has happened 
(and is done with), 
to-morrow is a holiday, do its 
work to-day : (manage to do 
it to-day). 

when I have finished (will finish) 
this business of mine, I will 
attend to something else : (here 
-lugd means my work ; if 
kar-chukdga were substituted 
it would mean anyone's work, 
while kar-ddgd would suggest 
your work). 


1 " How did you manage to go there ? " is turn waha kaise jane, pa,e : ja-liye 
would hare the same meaning but it is not used. 

2 Lete indicates “ managed to ”. 

3 Note the ko to distinguish the (though indefinite) object from the subject. 
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Zindagi ke din lutfse kat liye gap 


Zindagi ke din taklif se kat diye 
ga,e 

Jab max khand khd lu (== k ha- 
ck uku). tab ana 
Samajh-liyd ? 

Sab saman d-ligd 

Mai usko jd,liyd 

T Yufi mujfie a-liya 

Mai ne yih bat us se kah-di 

Likh-dend 

IAkh-lend 

De-dend 2 
Bhej-dena 

Asghari aisi bholl na thi ki mama 
ki bdtko taslim kar-leti 

In me se ek admi tattu par kyu 
nah i ho-leta — charh-leta ? 

Ab tam charh-lo 

Beta turn sawar ho lo 
Bihishti ne kahd mai tie badshah 
ka mahall dekh-liya aur badshah 
ki gaddi par baith-liyd 
Samjha-dend 


Samjha-lena 
Le-lena 
Tayydr ho-lo 


life is passed pleasantly : {liye 
is used because something is 
gained ; diye could not be 
substituted). 

life is passed in trouble : (here 
diye is used as nothing is 
gained). 

come, when I have finished my 
dinner. 

got it l have you twigged my 
meaning ? 

have all the paraphernalia 
arrived ? (completion). 

I overtook him : (I icent and 
overtook him ). 1 

he overtook me 1 : (he came and 
overtook me). 

I told him this clearly, or once 
for all. 

to write to or for someone else. 
to write for oneself, or to finish 
writing and keep it. 
to give away (completion), 
to send away. 

Asghari was not so simple as to 
believe the maidservant’s 
explanation. 

why is not one of the two there 
on the pony ? 

do you now take your turn in 
riding. 

son, do you become mounted, 
the bihishti said I have seen 
the king's palace and taken my 
turn on the king's throne. 
samjha-dend if said to one being 
sent = explain thoroughly to 
him on my behalf ; samjhd- 
lenu = take upon yourself to 
explain all. 
to explain thoroughly, 
to take for oneself, to appropriate, 
get ready (said to one getting 
ready without assistance). 


1 Note the implications of jana and ana here. 

2 Dena alone might mean "to hand”. 
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[ Tayyar ho-ja,o 

Tor-dend 
Tor-lena 
[Tor -dalna 

Zindagi ke din *■ izzat se kat diye 1 
ga,e (or kat liye 2 ga,e) 


Jab mad pahuch-liya 3 = jab mal 
pahuch-chukd 

Sap tumhe kat-lega (or kat 
khd,ega) 

GJiare ko zamin par gird-do 
Kah-dend 


go and get ready (implies motion, 
such as going into another 
room).] 

to snap and put aside. 

to snap and gather up. 

to smash or break into several 
pieces.] 

life is passed in honour : (1) diyd 
because the honour is from the 
performance of a duty, and 
(2) liya 2 because something 
is gained. 

the snake will bite you. 

let the ghara drop on the ground 
or throw it down on the 
ground. 

to say clearly or once for all. 


(c) (1) Dalna “ to hurl " as a servile indicates vehemence, as : 
mama “to beat, to kill”, mdr-ddlna “to kill outright” ~jdn se 
mdrnd ; khd-ddlna “ to eat hurriedly, to gobble down ” ; kah-ddlna 
“ to speak out without concealment " ; de-dalnd (= zur se de-dena) 
“ to throw money to (a beggar) " ; badal-dalna “ to change com- 
pletely, clothes, money (implies force) ; badal-lend “ to change for 
yourself, to keep the change ”, but badal-dend “ change and give 
me ” ; parh-dalna “ to read through hurriedly and throw on one 
side for good ” ; dekh-ddlna “ to look through, to ‘do' a thing (in 
the American sense) ”, (implies a cursory view) ; bech-dalnd “ to sell 
outright, get rid of ”. 


(2) Some further examples of Dalna in Intensives 


Mat ne khanci kha-ddld 
Qaydi-ne zahr ko kha-dald 

Mal ne imtihdn pds kar-ddld 

Mai ne sard hdl kah-dald 

Kat-ddlnd 
Bhes ntdr-dalo 


I hurried through dinner. 

the prisoner hastily swallowed 
the poison. 

I have got rid of my examination : 
(indicates more dislike than 
pds kar-chhora). 

I poured out the whole of the 
story. 

to cut down, or to cut-off. 

cast off your disguise. 


1 Dihli idiom. 2 Lakhnau idiom. 

3 When any portion of a compound verb is intransitive, the agent case in ne 
cannot be used. 
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(d) Mama “ to beat, to kill " as a servile gives the idea of force 
or hastiness, and hence may connote folly or impropriety. Mal-ne 
bad' shah ko sidha likh-mard “ I dashed oS a letter to the king ” ; 
here mard signifies without deliberation : mat ne kitdb-khdne Jco 
chhdn 1 -mdra “I ransacked through the whole library”; (indicates 
thoroughness). 

In samundar lahro ko patthar de-mdrtd hai or de-pataktd liai, mama 
is not used as an intensive servile. The meaning of both verbs is 
retained. 

De-mama 2 ‘‘to throw something at, to dash one thing against 
another ” (meaning of both verbs retained). 

In mai ne uske sar par patthar de-mara “ I threw a stone at his 
head and hit him the dend implies that the stone left the hand 
of the thrower, and the mama that it hit ; but nuti ne patthar se uskd 
sar kuchal-ddla “ I crushed his head with a stone ”. 

(e) Jana “ to go ” 3 may express completeness or finality (i.e. going 
through to the end), to be “ through ” (in the American sense), or 
else it may express change of state, or going away , 4 as : Kha-jana 
“ to eat up (go through quickly to the end) ” and sometimes, as a 
pseudo-intensive, “ to eat and depart ” 3 ; gir-jand 5 “ to fall down ” ; 
baith-jand “ to sit down ’’ ; dub-jana “ to sink down , 6 to drown ” ; 
dp khana kha-ga,e “ are you ‘ through ' with your dinner ? ” ; rnar- 
jana “ to die (and leave for good) ". In dth hi mahine ke ba^d sipahi 
hi jagah mil-gap lekin — “ after a mere eight months I got the position 
of a regular sepoy but — ", the mil-gap gives the idea of after 
expectation. Hond “ to be or to become " but ho-jana “ to become 
altogether ” ; the latter indicates a greater change of state, than the 
simple verb hond indicates. 

Some further examples of jdnd as a servile : — 

Tama^ aisi-buri chiz hai ki bam covetousness is such a deceptive 

siydna ad mi bhi is se dhokhd thing that the cleverest man 

khd-jata hai even is absolutely deceived by it. 

1 Chh&na tr. “ to sift, to search minutely Chhat-lena " to explore, or sift 
and keep ”. Chhan-4alna “ to ransack through ” ; dalna here not a servile. 

2 De pataknd “ to dash a thing at or down ”. 

3 All verbs compounded with jdnd, and, and rahnd are liable to be ambiguous, 

as these may retain their literal sense. 

1 Literal meaning, vide note 3. 

6 But gir-pama " to fall down suddenly 

* Dub-mama “ to die by drowning of one’s own aecord ” ; dubke-marnd “ to be 
drowned accidentally ”. 
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Ham d-jd,e 

Mai roktl kl roktl rah-gag 

Mai apnd sa muh lehar rah-gayd 

Ham muh dekhte rah-ga,e 

Ten tadbir khub chal-ga,l 

Apne apne ghar jane ki ijdzat 
mil-gad 

Wuh ku,e me gir-gaya 

[Wuhjate jate gir-pard 

Samajh-ga,e 

Sahib a-ga,e 

[77s barns ke badd pinshan milti 
hai 

Tls baras ke txSd pinshan mil- 
jati hai 

Angrezl topi pahinne se sir me 
dard ho-jdtd hai (not hotd hai ) 2 

Jab sal tamam hu,a 

Jab sal-tamam ho-gaya 

Ga,e ki itnii Iambi dumhoti hai hi 
uskd sird uske muh ta'k pahuch- 
jdtl hai 

Do billiyo ko kah f se eh roti 
mil-gag 

Ab yih ^ an: rat apni sazd ko 
pahuch-ga.l 

Amval to usko jhussa nahi dtu 
aur jo kabhl d-jatd to aql uskl 
thikdne nahi raktl 

\ x Statical. 

\ Hotd hai “ there is (alway: 


shall we come in ? 
all my (fern.) hindering her was in 
vain ; I got “ left 
I was left alone looking foolish. 

I remained witless, I remained 
looking blank, foolish, 
vour plan came off, was crowned 
with success (contrary to 
expectation). 

they got permission to go to their 
respective homes (expectation), 
he fell in the well (and went to 
the bottom). 

he fell down suddenly (or accident- 
ally) while he was going along 1 .] 
have you thoroughly understood ? 
the sahib has arrived (denotes 
anticipation). 

one gets a pension after thirty 
years (a mere statement), but 
after thirty years one does indeed 
get a pension, or gets it by 
regulation.] 

one gets a headache by wearing 
an English hat. 

at the end of the year (no idea 
of expectation). 

at the end of the year (idea of 
expectation). 

the cow's tail is sufficiently long 
to reach its face : (here jdnd 
indicates change of position ; 
pahuchti hai would mean 
habitually reaches), 
two cats somehow unexpectedlv 
happened to get a loaf of 
bread : (jdnd here indicates 
a welcome surprise), 
this woman has now got her 
deserts : (here ga.i indicates 
after some time), 
in the first place he seldom got 
angry, but when he did he 
used to lose his head com- 
pletely. 

a headache experienced 
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Billl dabe pa.o shikar he pas the cat stalks its prey : here 
pahuchti hai pahuch-jdti might be used in 

speaking, but would not be 
so good, as the whole clause gives 
an intensive idea. 

(/) All verbs compounded with jana, ana, and rahnd are liable 
to be ambiguous as these suffixes may be used in either a literal or 
an idiomatic sense. When a verb is both intransitive and transitive 
the suffixes jdind and dena may sometimes conveniently be used to 
differentiate, as : wuh bahut ghabrd-gaya “ he got much upset ’’ and 
mujhe mat ghabrd-dotr. : ivuh lard.i me (or ko) hdr-gagd “ he lost the war ” ; 
icuh rupiya hdr-gayd = us ne rupiya har-diya “ he lost the money ” ; 
us ne sab dushmano ko hara-diya “ he defeated his enemies ” ; zakhm 
khujlatd hai “ my wound is itching ” 1 ; zakhm ko mat khujla-do 
(rare = khujla,o). Vide also Pseudo-Intensives. 

Rah-jdna “ to be left behind, to get ‘ left ' ”, generally implies some 
helplessness or ineffectiveness, as larkd rota hi rah-gaya “ the child 
‘ got left ‘ crying ” ; hath pd,5 rah-ga,e “ I (my limbs) am tired out 
(g) (1) Parna “to fall” lightly or metaphorically, to be in a 
fallen state, as a servile indicates suddenness or unexpectedness, 
and if possible action downwards, as : Phisal parna “ to slip suddenly 
or unexpectedly ” ; ghus-parna " to enter suddenly and intrusively” 2 ; 
ho-parna “ to happen suddenly " ; ro-parna “ to fall aweeping 
suddenly ” ; child-parna “ to burst out crying aloud ” (with or without 
tears) ; pagal bhagd aur ku,e me hud-pard “ the madman fled and 
suddenly jumped down into the well ” ; billl mez par daf^at' 1 2 " kud-gaj 
(not kud-pari ) “ the cat suddenly jumped (up) on to the table " ; 
billi daf^at 011 kirki me se kud a.i “ the cat suddenly jumped in at the 
window " (not kud-pari). T ut-parna always gives the idea of falling from 
a height onto or into, as : uske upar chhat- tut-pari “ the roof fell in 
upon him, broke and fell " ; pul yakayak tut gaga “ the bridge suddenly 
broke ", but yakayak tut-para " suddenly fell into something ”. Pul 
yak-d-yak gir-gayd " the bridge fell donm suddenly ”, does not indicate 
so much suddenness as yak-d yak gir-para. Parna indicates much 
the same suddennessas uthna q.v. as muskurd parna = muskura uthnd. 

(2) Rah-parnd “to remain over", ban-parnd “to be effected, 
managed", le-parna “to lie down with", are pseudo-intensives anu 
contain no idea of suddenness : the literal meaning of both verbs 

1 Zakhm me khujU hotl hai. 

2 Ghurn rahtii hai “he remains as a visitor intrudingly 
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is retained. Mai kamzor tha is liye dushman ki ( qismat ) ban-pan 
“ I was weak and so my enemy got the upper hand 

(3) Further examples of par no. in Intensives 


Wuh Ms-para 

Chhalld nikal para 

Wuh bol para 1 
Lark i jag-pari 
A-parnd (-par) 

Lara, l ho-pari 
Chhat tut- pari 2 
Chhat-gir-pari 
Chhat gir-gaj 

Zor lagdne se gdri chal-paregi 
[April thaill usko gad pari 
Ghore se jaldi utar-paro 


he suddenly laughed, he burst out 
laughing. 

my ring has unexpectedly come 
off and fallen doum. 
he said unexpectedly. 
the girl awoke suddenly. 
to attack suddenly, to fall upon, 
war broke out suddenly, 
the roof suddenly fell on someone, 
the roof suddenly fell in (general), 
the roof fell doion (general), 
the carriage will start off 
(suddenly) by pushing, 
the remembrance of his purse, 
suddenly occurred to his mind.] 
dismount at once. 


( h ) (1) Uthnd “ to rise " (of action or voice, etc.) has an idea of 
suddenness 3 4 and often corresponds to the English vulgarism “ to up ", 
as in “ I up and hit him ", or “ did you up and sauce vour mother ? " 
It suggests starting up suddenly to do a thing, as : Bol-uthnd 4 “ to 
exclaim out " ; chilld-uthna “ to cry out " ; has uthnd “ to laugh out 
suddenly " (probably incorrect) ; pukar-uthna “ to shout out, to 
exclaim " ; bilbild-uthna “ to whine or sob out : kah-uthna “ to say 
out (aloud and suddenly)." It has much the same force as parna, thus 
ghabrd-uthnd = ghabrd-parna ; mar-uthna = mar-parna. vide (j) (1). 

(2) Further examples of uthnd in Intensives : — 


Ghar me agjal-uthl 5 

Larkl nind se jag-uthi 
[Ghar me dg lag-gal 
[Ghar me dg jal-parl 

Uchi dicaz se bolo. bate chabu chabd 
kar mat bolo 

Kahi wuh puchh-uthe kl — 


the house suddenly burst out into 
flames. 

= jag-pari woke up suddenly, 
the house caught fire.] 
a fire broke out in the house.] 
speak out, don’t mumble. 

suppose he asks right out, if — - ? 


1 Bol-utha “ he exclaimed, he said suddenly 

2 Parna here indicates “ falling down on *\ 

3 It cannot be simply substituted for parna 

4 Wuh bol -para “ he unexpectedly said 

3 But of smouldering fire bharak-uthna " to flare up 
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[Naya maktin qartir pti-gaya hai, 
tip to us me uth chale 1 
Muhammad c 'tiqil ghusse ke mare 
than a uthti 

With daf <; at an ghabrti uthti 1 

Bhtiy-uthnti 2 

[Bhag-jitina 
Mushurti uthnti 
Mar uthnti 


the new house has been fixed on 
let us shift into it.] 

Muhammad ‘mqil burst out trem- 
bling with anger, 
he suddenly started up upset ; 
(the meaning of both words is 
retained). 2 

to start off at a rim, to take to 
flight. 

to run away.] 
he suddenly smiled, 
to beat suddenly. 


(1) (1) Baithnti *' to sit, to be seated ” implies to be at leisure 
and often, as a servile, adds the idea of carelessness or aimlessness. 
It suggests sitting down after doing a thing (completion), or a change 
of position (suddenness). Hence it may connote impropriety or lack 
of forethought, as : uth-baithna " to sit up suddenly " (from a supine 
position) ; kar-baithnti “ to do suddenly without forethought or in 
an improper manner " ; mtir-baithna “ to beat suddenly in a burst of 
excitement (and hence without sufficient reason) ” : de-baithnti 
“ to fork out (pay up reluctantly, give and then sit down in dejection) 
kah-baithnti “ to blurt out, to say tactlessly " : Jar -baithnti “ to begin 
fighting suddenly ” ; ghurak-baithnti “ to scold suddenly (and then 
regret it) ”, 

(2) Further examples of baithnti in Intensives : — 


Ai nti-murtid lark! ! sujh to, ulfi 
kaliya lagti-baithi 

Wuh aisi ahmaq nathi kijald bigar- 
baitthi 

Jab turn qismat ko ro-baithoge to — 
Wuh qismat ko ro-baithti 

Mai rtipiye ko kho-baithti 
[Mai ne rupiye ko kho-dala 
[Mai ne rupiye ko kho-diyti 


good-for-nothing girl, can't you 
see you have sewn on the frills 
upside down 1 

she was not so foolish as to get 
cross without a reason. 
when you despair of everything, 
give up all hope, then— 
he resigned himself to Fate : (com- 
pletion : he even finished weep- 
■ ing at his Fate). 

I lost the money (unexpectedly 
or in an improper manner). 

I chucked the money away for 
nothing.] 

I lost the money altogether, I 
definitely lost it.] 


1 Pseudo-intensive. 

2 Bhag Ichara hond ” to run off in haste with long strides ” . Khard hn i m siu ii cases 
is the opposite of kar-baithnti " to sit down after doing ”. 
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[Mujh se rupiya kho-gaya 

Afsos mai apm ghari usko de- 
bait hd hu 

TV uh bahut sa rupiya mdr-baitha 

[ Vsne hamara bah ut sa ru piya mar- 
liyd 

Wuh merd haqq mdr-baitha hai 

Ah ! mai kaisi rjhalatj kar- 
baitha 

Wuh bigul baja-baithd 

Kahi ivuh jhut na bol-baithe 

[Kah t wuh jhut na bol-uthe 

Wuh qazi ho-baitha 

[Shahjahan ke marne par uska 
beta Aivrangzeb pddishdh hu.a 

Padishah ke marne par bihishti 
pddishdh ban-baitha 

Mai ghata de-baitha 


I lost the money : implies it was 
not my fault.] 

alas I have foolishly given him 
my watch (I wish I had not). 

he embezzled quite a lot of money 
(on a single occasion ; comple- 
tion). 

he embezzled quite a lot of my 
money (over a long period.] 

he has always deprived me of my 
dues. 

what a thoughtless mistake I have 
made. 

he (suddenly) sounded the bugle 
at an improper time (or when 
it was not wanted). 

I hope he won't make a mis- 
statement. 

I hope he won’t speak out a 
falsehood on purpose.] 

he (wrongfully) assumed the office 
of qazi. 

on the death of Shahjahan his 
son Awrang-zad became king 
(naturally).] 

on the death of the king, the 
bihishti became king (im- 
properly, etc.). 

I had to pay up the loss and that's 
that (completion). 


P.SEUDO-IXTEXSIVES 

(j) (1) Nearly allied to the Intensives are what I have ventured to 
name the Pseudo-Intensives. These are formed by prefixing the 
shortened form of the Conjunctive Participle to any suitable verb and 
so the meaning of both verbs is retained, as khod-nikdlnd = khodkar 
nikdlna 1 “ to dig out ". As the shortened form of the Conjunctive 
Participle happens to have a form now identical with the root. 2 onlv a 
knowledge of the language or the dictionary can help the student to dis- 
tinguish between the two compounds. Ambiguity is further increased bv 
the fact that in some cases a compound can be both an Intensive and 

1 Xibalnd is not a servile. 

2 Sir George Grierson has pointed out that this confusion of the Conj. Part, with 
the root is modern. In mediaeval Hindi, as still in some dialects, the Conj. Part, ended 
in i as bnri { — bar). 
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a Pseudo-Intensive. Thus in mad khana kha-gayd “ I have eaten up my 
dinner 1 2 3 4 the verb is intensive ; but in kutta khana kha-gayd “ the 
dog has eaten its dinner and gone a wag ", the verb is a Pseudo-Intensive 
and can be used only if the dog has gone away. If it be desired to 
indicate that the dog stayed where it was, the expression is kutte 
ne khdnd-liyd. 

(2) Other examples of Pseudo-Intensives that might be mistaken 
for Intensives are : Ma bachche ko le-pari 2 “ the mother lay down with 
her child " ; khana thus-baithna 3 “ to sit down and stuff oneself with 
food ” ; wuh daf^at 11 ’ 1 ghabra utha (= ghabrahar utha) 4 *' he started 
up confused " ; bhdg-uthnd 5 “ to start up and run " ; ko.l sha^irkah- 
gaya hai “ a deceased poet has said ’’ ; fulan kitabmujhe de-jd,o “ bring 
me such and such a book and then go" 6 7 ; jo kuchh sahib turn se kahe 
wuh mujhe Icah-jand whatever the sahib says to you come and report 
it to me " ; turn mujh se kah-ga,e the ki mat Labor jd, ftjd magar ab 
tak yihl ho “ you told me when you left me that you were going to 
Lahore, but you are still here ". 

Le-jdna (— lekar jana) 7 “ to take away " and urd-jdnd “ to make to 
fly, to squander " ; de-dnd “ to give and return “ ; de-jdnd 8 “ to give 
and depart " ; rok-rakhna “ to bespeak, engage beforehand " are 
also not intensives. 

(3) The shortened form of the Conj. Part, binds it closer to the 
main verb than its full form ; thus mil-baithnd “ to combine against ", 
but milkar baithna “ to meet and sit together ". The second form 
suggests an interval of time between the two verbs. 

(4) Further examples of Pseudo-Intensives : — 

Kawwa samjha ki ghare ko kg.i the crow thought, guessed, that 
chhor-gayd hai someone had abandoned this 

ghard (left it and gone off). 

Sun-ja.o just listen before you go (said to 

one in a hurry). 

Lejdnd to take away. 

Le-chalnd to take and start. 


1 No idea of goi ng away. 

2 Parna here is not a servile and does not suggest suddenness. 

3 Batthna here not a servile. 

4 llhna is not a servile. 

5 Bhag khara hond “ to run off in haste with long strides Khard in such cases 
is the opposite of knr -baithna “ to sit down after doing 

6 This might be said to a person in the next room. 

7 The Conjunctive Participle le-jakar is in common use. 

8 Ma~ kuchh rupai turn ko detd jd,h “ I will give you some money before I go 
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Ura-lejana 

La-phasdnd 

Bhag-nikalna 

Turn april taraf se koshshish kar- 
chhoro 
De-chhornd 

Kirno ne akhir musafir ko thakd 
hi kar-chhord 
Ghafit-hjdnd 

Khub , mere waste do jagah parsd 
ke tage rrv~ kah-rakho or rok- 
rakho 

Do “ rizarv " jagah mere waste 
rok-rakho 

Pahre-wdle ne meri motar ko ek 
ghanta 1 rokrakha 
Is bat ko sun-rakho 

Mai ne ko.i bat kahne se utfia 
na-rakhd 2 

Is hitab ko uthd-rakho 
Is dastur ko utha-rakhd 

Us ne mujhe tang kar-rakha hai 

Is bat ko samajh-rakho 
Tarkdri dp he liye tag gar kar- 
rakhi 3 

Tambdko pind hardm kar-rakhd 

Mai ne akhir imtihan pas kar (or 
karke) chhord 4 

Mai imtihan pds karke rahd 4 

[Mai ne imtihan pds kar-ligdrd 

Akhir rnai ne bhut ko nikdl chhord 
or nikdl-kar chhord 5 


to abscond with living beings 
(human or otherwise), 
to bring and snare, 
to flee forth. 

have a good try (and leave the 
rest to luck). 

to give away completely (to one 
who can keep it), 
at last the rays of the hot sun 
left the wayfarer quite tired out. 
to drag axoay. 

all right, book me two seats by 
the tonga for the day after 
to-morrow. 

book two theatre stalls for me. 

the sentry detained my motor 
for an hour. 

heed this (and keep it in your 
mind). 

I left nothing unsaid. 

take up this book and keep it. 
he abolished this custom (took 
it up and put it aside), 
he has kept me in a position of 
discomfort, 
bear this in mind, 
he has got ready vegetables for 
you some time ago. 
he made tobacco unlawful and 
kept it so. 

I eventually with difficulty passed 
my examination (expresses 
relief). 

I was contented only when I 
passed my exam. 

I have managed to pass my 
examination (achievement and 
completion).] 

at last I managed to expel the 
ghost. 


1 Or ek rjhante tak. 

2 The idea is of taking up a thins and down only when done with. — Kempson. 

5 Xot kl or kar-li hai, which would mean “ has lately got ready ”. 

* I rested only when I had passed. 

s Or not so good nikril-paya : no ne before mkal-payti. 
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Mai ne imtihan pas kar-dala 

Ham junfia masjid ko dehh d.e hai 

Mai Jchud ap ke hamrah ho-ata hu 1 
Mai dak khane se ho-dya hu 

Ishivar ne sab kuchh de-rakhd hai 
Wuh dono mere khildf mil-baithe 
Darya charh-ayd 

Achchha, jd.o kar-a.o 3 
Vsko karke 3 d.o 

Turn apni tarafse hashish har- 
chhoro 

Kal tak kitdb ko parh chhonxga 


Ai * awrato , turn ne apne hatha 
apnd u-aqr kho-rakha hai 

Kisi tarh kam chal-nikla 

Guzar-chhorna 

Sikh-rakhnd 

Injan itni gariyd ko khlch le-jdti 
hai ? 

Jab sura j ucha charh dtd hai 


Khandaq ko khod-dalo and 
khandaq ko khodkar ddlo 


expresses more dislike than kar- 
chhora. 

we have seen, and returned from, 
the congregational mosque. 

I am going to accompany you. 

I have been to the post and come 
back. 

God has kept him affluent, 
those two combined against me. 
the river has risen up (in our 
direction 2 ) in flood, 
all right go and do it and come 
back (said only to a person 
present). 

(said either to one present or at a 
distance.) 

have a good try and leave the rest 
(to luck or to God). 

I shall have quite finished and 
put aside the book by to- 
morrow ; (more emphatic than 
parh-chukuga). 

0 Women ! by your own doing 
you have kept yourselves in an 
undignified position, 
the business somehow managed 
to get a start, 
to pass over completely. 
to learn a trade (by way of pre- 
caution against poverty). 
can the engine pull along so many 
carriages ? 

when the sun rises high ; (the 
idea is that the sun rises 
towards one : charh-jdta hai 
would be wrong). 4 
dig out the ditch (the ditch being 
the object) : both these have 
much the same meaning, but 
the second indicates a greater 
interval of time. But khod- 
nikdlo and khod kar nikdlo " dig 
something" out from the ditch. 


1 Present tense for immediate future. 

- Darya char-qnyn hat has much the same meamnsi, but has not quite such an 
imminent meaning. 

3 The shortened form bar joins the two verbs closely, the fuller form bar.be implies 
an interval. 

4 But dub-jata hai for the setting sun. 
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(l) Ps E CDO-I XTEXS IVES 
Akkir ro dhokar baith raha 1 

Mai so raha = mal so-gayd 

Tumke sharm Ice mare rnar-rahna 
chahiye 

JaldT kyd hai, kdm ho-raheyd 


Abhl abhl ho-jd.egd (not ho- 
rahega) 

Kanawa samjha ki kuch na hitch h 
pani to zarur hi mil- rahega 

Chriagh jalte jalte mal so rahugd 
(or so-jd,ugd) 

Dam torkar rahega 

Dam torkar rah-gaya 

Taqdlr me hoga tophir gum-shuda 
bachcha mil rahega 

Chuhd parde ke plchhe ho-rahd 

Larke ne kahd ki pani ke bdhir 
yih maehhliyd mar-rahl hai 


Mal imtihan pas kar-ke raha 
Mal ne imtihan jxis kar-chhora 

Giddh ne dkhr band karke so-raha 
(or so-gayd ) 


formed with Rahna 

he sobered down at last after much 
lamentation ; (baith-rahd = he 
sat down in that state of mind). 
I composed myself to sleep, I 
went to sleep naturally, 
you ought to “ drown yourself ’’ 
(die on purpose), from shame, 
what's the hurry, it will be 
accomplished of itself (some 
time or other) ; 
but 

it will get done soon. 

the crow said to itself I shall 
almost certainly get water there : 
(here zarur and rahega modify 
each other). 

whilst the lamp is still burning I 
will go to sleep. 

he will exhaust himself in the 
effort. 

he exhausted himself, 
if Fate please, you will recover the 
lost child : (here rahega means 
“ and he will remain with you ”). 
the mouse went behind the screen 
and kept there for some time, 
the boy said, these fish are dying 
from being out of the water : 
(here mar-rahl had is the 
immediate or pure present 2 
tense). 

I did finish the exam, 
somehow or other I passed (and 
won't face it again), 
the vulture closed his eyes and 
settled to sleep. 


(k) Pseudo-Intensives formed with ehalna “ to start ". Bol-chald 
“ he started speaking *’ == bolne lagd ; bdrah bag-chale “ it is on the 
stroke of twelve ”, lit. “ it has begun to strike twelve ’. 

(l) (1) If both elements of an Intensive or a Pseudo- Intensive 


1 But baitha-raha “ he remained sitting ”. 

2 Jala hai “he goes” is an Aoristie Present: ja-raha hai "he is going now” 
Pure Present. 
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are transitive, the Conjunctive Participle and the Passive voice can 
be used as mar dalkar “ having killed ”, dhdk rakhkar “ having kept 
covered ” ; icuh mar dald gaya tha “ he was killed But if one element 
of the compound is neuter these parts of the intensive are not used, 
thus : gir-parkar, bol uthar , khd jdkar bhag nikalhar cannot be said. 

Kar-dikhdyd gayd “ it was done and shown ” ; kar-ehhord-gaya 
“ it was done and left ” ; parde khich rakhe gaye “ the curtains were 
kept drawn ”, are correct. 

For the murdered soldier you cannot say mdr-ddla hu,d sipdhi, 
but kh tin kiya liu.a or mara hu.a or maqtul sipdhi. 

(2) Pakar lakar having arrested and brought” are not one com- 
pound but two separate verbs. 

(3) Le-jahar and lakar (le-ahar) are however correct, perhaps 
because they are regarded as two single verbs. 

(4) Le-jaya gaya the passive is used. 

(o) (1) Intensives are not ordinarily used in the negative. An 
Intensive intensifies the action and a negative negatives it, so the two 
cannot be used together. Exceptions are clauses implying expecta- 
tion or exception, conditional clauses, clauses after yah tak, kahi “ I fear 
lest ”, and interrogations expecting the answer “ yes ” or intended to 
remove doubt, as : usko chhor-do but negatively usko mat chhoro : 
chhor mat do indicates expectation of release. Do to sahi mai use khd na 
jd.vgd “ well, give it to me, I am not going to eat it up (as you seem 
to expect) Unko is bat kd bard khayal tha ki kahi goU ki mar ke 
andar na d-pare “ they took good care not to come within range ” ; 
wuh mar hahi 1 gayd “ he did not die (as you expected) Mai ne kat 
nahi dala. faqat chhlla hai “ I did not cut it down, I merely peeled 
it ” ; kyd us ne darakht ko kdt nahi dald “ what, did he not cut down 
the tree ? ” 

Xote. — The above compounds have been chiefly extracted from 
The Bride's Mirror and have been discussed with a Hindu gentleman 
of Delhi (a graduate of Cambridge), a Muslim resident of Lakhnau 
(a graduate of Allahabad) and with several other Indian gentlemen 
who have been for some years resident in England. 

1 Xote position of hahl. 
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A CHAPTER FROM THE ULIGEIDUN DALAI 
By S. Yoshitake 

rjiHE Buddhist Birth-Stories have spread widely among the Mongols 
chiefly in two collections : the Uliger-iin Dalai (The Ocean of 
Parables) and the Allan Gerel (Golden Gleam). The former, according 
to Professor Berthold Laufer, 1 is an adaptation of the rnDzahs-blun, 
the Tibetan translation contained in the Kandzur of the Chinese 
j} M which has been edited and translated into German by I. J. 
Schmidt under the title Dzanglun oder Der Weise and der Tor. In 
the preface 2 of his work Schmidt points out that while the two versions, 
Tibetan and Mongolian, agree in the main, the tales in the Mongolian 
text have been amplified and paraphrased, often with supplementary 
matter not found in the Tibetan version, although in the latter are 
found in places short passages which the Mongolian version has not. 

Professor J. Takakusu, 3 on the other hand, is inclined to doubt 
the Tibetan origin of the Mongolian text on the ground that in the 
second chapter of the Vliger-iin Dalai the phrase " thousand princes ” 
is erroneously given as “ ten princes ”, and that such a mistake can 
only arise from a mis-reading of the Chinese character =f- as 

However that may be, that the Mongolian text resembles closely 
both the Tibetan and the Chinese versions will be seen from my 
translation of the fifth chapter of this work which I give here with 
the corresponding Chinese text. For the translation the Mongolian 
text contained in Kowalewski : s Chrestomathy 4 has been used, while 
the Chinese text has been taken from the jz ]E 

In the present transliteration the words spelt inaccurately in the 
original text have been corrected and are marked with an asterisk. 
The same applies also to the dative-locative termination -tur or -tiir 
used with a noun ending in a vowel or the consonant n or 1, which I 
have altered arbitrarily into the more usual form -dur or -dttr, although 
I have seen this somewhat abnormal use of -tur or -tiir in a certain 
Buddhist Manuscript. 

1 (>. 51. Ii.ia.uiMiipnOB i. : O'H’pi; Mdiitip.ibCKOil .lUK'paTypu (a translation of B. 
Laufer : Skizze der mongolischen Literatur. Keleti Szemle-Revue Orientate, viii, 1907). 

. leiimirpiu, 1927, p. 58. 

- Vol. i, pp. xvi, xvii. 

3 J. Takakusu, “ Tales of the Wise Man and the Fool, in Tibetan and Chinese ” -. 
JRAS. 1901, p. 459. 

4 O. KoBa.ieBCKiii -. Momonm-Kaa xpecroMaiin. KaaaHb, 1836, vol. i, pp. 5-13. 

5 Vol. iv, pp. 354-5. 

VOL. V. PAUL i. 
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dalai-daki tegri asagugsan-u jiiil anu ene bui. 


This is the chapter concerning the 
Questions of the God of the Sea. 


on P^i 
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eyin kemen minu sonusugsan nigen cag-tur, ilaju tegiis ntigcigsen 
burqan anu siravasun balgasun-dur ilagugci qan kobegiin-ii ceceglig-tiir 
itegel iigei idegen oglige-tii ger-iin ejen-ii bayasqulaq-un kttriyen-diir* 
sagun amui. 


Thus have I heard. The most 
enlightened and perfect (bhagavan) Buddha 
was once staying in the city of Sravastl. in 
the pleasure-garden of the house-holder 
Itegel iigei idegen oglige-tii (giver of food to 
the unprotected: anatha-pindada) in the 
park of Prince Ilagugci (conqueror : jetr). 1 
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tere cag-tur, tere gajar-taki tabun jagun tediii qudalduci kiimiin 
dalai-dur* erdeni abun yabuqui-dur, eyin jiibleriin, bide edeger 
kiimiin-ii dotor.a anu nigen sayin uduridugci kiimtin iigei biigesii iilii 
bolumu kemeldiiged, tere gajar-taki nigen ubasi-yi uduridugci bolgan 
abugad, dalai-dur odsugai kemen jubsiyeldujii. 
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tediii tere ubasi-yi abugad, dalai-dur orugad tiib dumda kiiriigsen- 
diir, dalai-daki tere tegri anu masi ayuqu mettt qab qar.a orjge-tii 
soyogaban degegside irjayigsan terigiin-diir-iyen gal sitagagei teyimii 
nigen raksa bolun qubilugad teden-ii dergede ireged, ai kiimiin ta ene 
oqgoca-ban nadur og kemen ogiileged, 


At that time, five hundred merchants A 
of the same city contemplated an expedition qj 
out to sea in quest of gems, and came to an 
agreement : “ We need an able leader ^ 
among our crew. Let us nominate an itj[ 
Ubasi (npdsaka) of the town as a leader. ^ 
and then set out in our quest." 


1 ilagugci qan kobegiin-ii ceceglig-tiir . . . bayasqulaq-un kiiriyen 

corresponds to Jeta-vana Anathapimlada-aramn , jj|J£ ^ ^ g| Some 

times the phrase ger-iin ejen-ii (of the house-holder) replaced bv QOtala 

(whole, entirely). ‘ ^ 
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Taking thus an Ubasi as their leader they 
put out to sea. When, however, they 
reached mid-ocean, the God of the Sea 
approached them, in the assumed form of 
a jet-black Raksa (demon : rakshas) of 
a dreadful appearance, with its head ablaze 
and its fangs turned upwards, and said to 
them, “ Give me this ship of vours, 
Men ! ' 
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basa ktt eyin kemen asagur-un, ai tan-u ulus-tur nadur adali masi 
ayugulugci eyimii kumtin buyu, kemen asagbasu uduridugci ubasi 
oguler-un, cimaca neij masi ayugulugci teyimii kumtin manu ulus-tur bui 
kemen ogtilegsen-dur, dalai-yin tegri ogiiler-iin, teyimii bui biigesii tere 


ken gegci bui kemen asagugsan-dur, 

“ Is there in your world,” continued the 
God, “ any one who is as dreadful as I ? ” 
To this the Ubasi, the leader, answered, 
“ In our world, there are men who are much 
more dreadful than thou.” “ If that is so, 
who are such men 1 ” the God insisted. 
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ubasi ogiiler-iin, manu tere ulus-tur muqqag teneg nigul-tti iiiles-i 
durabar uiledtigci amin nitulqu ba, ese oggiigsen-i buligci ba, burugu 
kiisel-iyer taciyagcid ba, qudal ogiilegcid ba, endekii iiges-i ogiilegcid 
ba, qagurmag ogiilegcid ba, sirigiin ogiilegcid ba, yeke urin taciyaggui- 
tu ba, magu iijel-iyer yabuqui teyimii kiimiin anu toriil yegudgejii 
amitan-u tamu-dur* toriiged, 

“ In our world,” answered the Ubasi 
“ there are stupid and ignorant men who 
wilfully commit sinful acts, such as, for 
example, taking a man's life, taking things 
which have not been given to them, 
indulging in sensual pleasures, speaking 
lies, talking nonsense, using abusive and 
slanderous expressions, saying rude things, 
flying into passions, and behaving themselves 
in unseemly ways ; such men will be born 
in a living-hell at rebirth.” 

1 " Of five precepts ” is not in the Mongolian text. 
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tamu-yin sakigulsun erlig-tid-te barigdaju, jarim-dur anu meses-iyer 
cabcin esgeged, jarim-dur anuterge-diir* kiilijii keseg keseg ogtacin, jarim 
anu aguur-tur kijii nitugad, jarim anu tegermen-diir tegermeden, jarim 
anu ildu-tii agulan dabagulun, jarim anu gal-un cogcas-tur tiilegdeged, 
jarim anu jes togogan-dur miisiin ba magu burdag usun-dur cinaju*, 
jagun miggan jil boltala testekii iigei teyimii eldeb jobalag-i iijegci 
tere kiimiin anu cimadaca iilemji ayuqn metii bolai, kemen ogiilegsen 
iiges-i dalai-yin tegri sonusugad saca ulii iijegden odbai. 

“ They will be dealt with by the Erlig, 
the watchmen of hell,” he went on. “ And, 
some of them will be cut to pieces with the 
sword, some will be tied up to a cart and 
tom to pieces, some will be crushed or 
milled to death in a mortar or in a mill, 
while some will be forced to walk over a 
hill of swords. Besides, some may be 
burnt on a burning pile, while others are 
boiled in a copper in foul and icy water. 

Now, these men who undergo such unbearable 
tortures for a hundred thousand years are, 
it would seem, much more dreadful than 
thou.” As soon as he had heard these 
words spoken to him, the God of the Sea 
disappeared. 

basa kii dalai-dur* yabun atala, dalai-daki tere tegri anu masi 
qatagsan sirbusun yasun-dur* torugsan teyimii nigen kiimiin bolun 
qubilun ireged, eyin oguler-iin, ai kiimun ta ene oggoca yugan nadur og 
kemen ogiileged, 

So they went further out to sea, when 
the God of the Sea appeared again, but this 
time in the form of a man completely 
withered and reduced to skin and bone, 
and said to them, “ Give me this ship of 
yours, MefkT’ 

basa eyin^'a^agur-un, ai kiimun tan-u ulus-tur yadan qatagsan, 
sirbusun yasun-dur* N^orugsan eyimii kiimiin buyu kemen asagugsan- 
dur*, tere uduridugci gjbasi bgiiler-iin, manu ulus-tur cimadaca iilemji 
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yadan qatagsan teyimii olan buliige, kemen ogiilebesii, dalai-yin tegri 
ogiiler-iin, teyimii biii ele biigesii, teyimii ken gegci bui. 

“ Is there in your world/’ continued 
the God, “ any one who is worn to a shadow 
like me ? ” The Ubasi, the leader, answered, 

“ There are in our world many people who 
are much more emaciated and withered 
than thou.” “ If that is so, who are such 
men ? ” the God insisted. 

kemen asagbasu, ubasi ogiiler-iin, manu ulus-tu mrnjqag teneg qaram 
sedkil-tii, ayidaqgui* sedkil-tii, oglige iilii oggiigci, teyimii kiimiin anu 
toriil yegiidgejii birid-tiir toriiged, bey.e anu yeke agula-yin tediii, 
qogulai anu teben.e-yin siibe-yin tediii, iisiin-iyen uriyalduju yadan 
qatagsan olan jagun miqgan od bolt ala, usrm-u ner.e-ber iilii sonusugci 
tedeger anu cimaca masi ulemji buyu, kemen ogiileged saca iilii 
ujegden odbai. 
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To this the Ubasi answered, “ In our 
world are stupid and ignorant men of an 
avaricious and envious nature who would 
give nothing in charity. They will be bom 
at rebirth as a Bind (the Monster of Hades : 
preta) -whose body is as large as a mountain 
while its throat is as small as the eye of a 
needle.” “ These men/’ continued the 
Ubasi, “ who are emaciated and withered, 
with their hair rough and matted, and who 
have not heard the word ‘ Water ' for many 
hundreds of thousands of years, indeed 
outstrip thee.” And, no sooner had the 
Ubasi spoken these words than the God 
disappeared. 
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tendece basa cinagsi odun atala, dalai-daki tegri anu masi goo.a 
iijeskiilei)*-tu teyimii nigen kiimiin bolun qubiljju ireged, eyin ogiiler-iin, 
ai kiimiin ta ene oqgoca yugan nadur og kemen ogiileged, basa eyin 
asagur-un, ai kiimiin tan-u ulus-tur minu metii sayin iij eskiileq *-tii 
kiimiin buyu. 
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Again the merchants sailed forth. The 
God of the Sea appeared yet once more, 
this time in the form of a person with a most 
beautiful figure and great charm, and said 
to them, “ Give me this ship of yours, 
Men ! ” “ Is there in your world,” continued 

the God, “ any one as beautiful and elegant 
as I ? ” 
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kemen asagugsan-dur, ubasi ogiiler-iin, cimaca jagun miqgan ilegii 
iilemji sayin lijeskiileq-til kiimiin manu ulus-tur bui kemen ogiilebesii, 
dalai-daki tegri ogiiler-iin, nadaca neg iilemji sayin iijeskiileq-tni ken 
gegci bui kemen asagbasu, 


The Ubasi replied, “ There are in our 
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world people who are a hundred thousand 
times more beautiful and elegant than 
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thou.” “ Who are the people,” demanded 
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the God. “ who are much more beautiful 
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and elegant than I ? ” 
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ubasi ogiiler-iin, manu ulus-tur tegiis mergen oyutu, qotala tegiis 
buyan-i iiilediigsen bey.e kelen sedkil-iin iiiles ugugata arigun bolugsan 
gurban erdenis-i masi sUsiil-iin bisiregci, ya: 
teden-i takil-un ed bolgan takigcid, 


Answering, the Ubasi said, “ In our 
world, there are people who are wise and 
prudent, and who maintain the works of 
their body, tongue, and mind, in absolute 
purity by observing perfectly the ten 
meritorious deeds, and who pay great 
respect to the Gurban erdenis (three jewels : 
triratm) by offering them whatever they 
possess." 
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tedeger kumiin anu toriil yegiidgeged, sayin tbrul-tu tegri-ner bolun 
toriiged, masi goo, a iijeskiileg-tii bgge sayitu cim.a-aca jagun mfijgan 
ilegii iilemji bui.j.a; tegiin-liige cimai adalidqabasu, balai becin 
arsalan qoyar-i adalidqagsan-dur* adali bolai. 
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“ These people,” continued the Ubaii. 
“ will be born at rebirth as heavenly beings 
of good lineage with a beautiful and fine 
appearance, who surpass thee a hundred, 
nay a thousand times. To compare thee with 
these beings is equal to comparing a blind 
monkey with a lion.” 
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tediii dalai-daki tegri anu nigen alag.a diigiireq usun abugad, eyin 
ogiiler-iin, ai ubasi-a dalai-yin usun yeke buyu, alagan-daki usun yeke 
buyu kemen asagugsan-dur*, ubasi ogiiler-iin, alagan-daki usun yeke 
bui.j.a, dalai-yin usun iiciigiiken buyu, kemen ogiilebesii, 


Thereupon the God of the Sea scooped 
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up a handful of water and said, " Ai hich is 
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greater. 0 Ubasi. the water in the sea or 
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that in the hand ? " “ The water in the 
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hand,” answered the Ubasi. is greater 
and that in the sea less." 
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dalai-yin tegri ogiiler-iin, ai ubasi dalai-yin usun iiciigiiken bolugad, 
alagan-daki usun yeke kemekii cinu qudal buyu.j.a, kemen ogiilebesii, 
ubasi ogiiler-iin minu ene iige iinen bui.j.a qudal busu bui, iinen yusun-i 
anu ogiilesiigei, ci-bar sayitur sonus, yerii dalai-yiu usun yeke kemekii 


Then the God of the Sea asked, “ Is not, 
0 Ubasi , thy declaration that the water 
in the sea is less, and that that in the hand 
is greater possibly a false statement ? ” 
This my statement is true and is not 
false," answered the Ubasi. “ I will prove 
ils verity, so listen thou well. Whilst the 
water in the sea is usually greater, as thou 
rightly deemest, it will certainly be exhausted 
in the course of time." 


sirgimiii. 
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galab ebderekiii cag-tur, ene naran-aca ober-e ba, nigen naran 
garugad bulag ba, qamug iiciiken usun sirgimiii. gudagar naran 
garbasu qamug iiciiken miired sirgin qatamui. dodiiger naran garbasu 
qamug* yeke urusqu miired sirgimiii. tabdagar naran garbasu yeke 
dalai-yin usun-u jarim inu bagurayu. 
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“ When gal ah (kalpa), the Age of 
Destruction, is here,” he went on, “ from 
the present sun will emanate another, 
and the two will dry up all the springs and 
ponds. With the emanation of a third 
sun, all the small brooks will be rendered 
dry ; with the emanation of a fourth sun, 
all the larger streams will be exhausted, 
while with the appearance of a fifth sun, 
the water in the ocean will begin to decrease.” 
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jirgudugar doludugar naran garbasu, yeke dalai-bar sirgin qatagad 
siunbiir agula-bar tiilegden sitagad, nigediiger diyan-aca inagsida 
sitayu. 


“ When a sixth 1 and a seventh sun 
emanate,” he continued, “ great oceans will 
completely dry up, and Mt. Siimbiir ( Sumeru ) 
will catch fire and everything from the first 
diyan ( dhijdna ) region down to this material 
world will be completely reduced to ashes.” 
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ken kumiin masi ciij bisirel-tii sedkil-iyer alag.a dugiireq usun-iyar 
burqan-dur takil ergiiged, bursaq quvarag-ud-i takigsan ba, ecige eke- 
dhr ergiiged, iigegii guyilinci ba, ariyatan kiged-ttir ogbesii, tegiinU 
buyan anu galab-tur kiirtele barasi iigei bolqu-yin tula buyu.j.a. 
teyimii-yin tula dalai-yin usun ucugiiken bolugad, alagan-daki usun yeke 
bolqu yusun teyimii bolumui. 


If, on the other hand, one makes an 
offering, with a sense of ardent devotion, 
of a handful of water to Buddha or to the 
Spiritual Assembly, or dedicates the same 
to one’s parents or gives it to the poor or 
to the wild beasts, one's meritorious deeds 
will never die till the end of the world . 2 
It is therefore the order of nature that the 
water in the sea is less and that that in the 
hand is greater.” he concluded. 
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tediii dalai-daki tegri masi bayasugad, tere ubasi-dur* olan 
erdeni-yi ergiiged, degedii sayin erdenis-i burqan ba, bur sag quvarag- 
ud-tur takir.a ogcii ilegebei. tere ubasi terigiiten qudalduci nigen 
erdenis-iyer qanju, amugulag-iyar ober-iin gajar-tur-iyan qariju 
odbai. 

The God of the Sea was very pleased 
and offered many costly things to the Ubasi 
and sent through him the most excellent 
treasures to Buddha and to the Spiritual 
Assembly. Both the Ubasi and the 
merchants were delighted with the treasures 
and went back contentedly to their own 
country. 

tediii tere ubasi terigiilen tabun jagun qudalducin burqan qamig.a 
biiku tere orun-dur* kiiriiged, ilaju tegiis nugcigsen burqan-u kol-diir* 
oroi-bar-iyan miirgiiged, ober ober-un erdenis-i ergiiged, dalai-daki 
tegri ogcii ilegegsen erdenis-i burqan kiged bursag quvarag-ud-tur 
ergtijii biir-iin, 

Then the Ubasi and the five hundred 
merchants arrived in the place where 
Buddha had his seat, and bending their 
heads to the feet of the most enlightened 
and perfect Buddha they offered to Buddha 
and to the Spiritual Assembly their own 
treasures as well as those which the God 
of the Sea had sent. 

tede biigiideger-ber ebiidiig-iyen kiisiir-e sogiidcii, ilaju tegiis 
niigcigsen burqan-a eyin kemen ocibei, burqan-a cinu sasin-dur* biden-i 
toyin bolgan soyorq.a kemen dcibesii, burqan jarlig bolur-un, ai ubasi 
sayin sayin kemen sayisiyagad* saca, saqal iisiin inu obesiiben unaju*, 
nom-tu debel emiisiigsen ayag.a tegimlig bolbai. 
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1 Both the Tibetan and the Chinese texts read : “ When a sixth sun emanates * 
two-thirds (of the water in the ocean) will dry up.” This, however, is not in the 
Mongolian version. 

2 Mongolian version reads : " until the Kalpa is reached.” Here the “ Kalpa 
of destruction ”, in $)’ is meant. Tibetan and Chinese : ” throughout many 
Kalpa*.” 
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Kneeling clown to the ground they all 
appealed to the most enlightened and 
perfect Buddha, saying, “ Condescend thou, 
0 Buddha, to make us devotees to thy 
teaching.” Buddha consented to this, 
saying, “ Very good, Ubasi, very good.” 
And as soon as Buddha uttered these words 
the Ubasi ' s hair and beard fell off by them- 
selves and he became a Buddhist mendicant 
clad in a priest's robe. 
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tere ubasi-dur ilaju tegiis niigcigsen burqan yambar ba nom-un 
ilgal-i iijegiiliigsen-iyer, qamug nisvanis baragdagad, dayin-i darugsan-u 
qutug-i olulug.a, tedeger qamug-nugud*-bar, ilaju* tegiis niigcigsen 
burqan-u jaiiig i sayisiyan bisirejii bayasbai. 


Then the most enlightened and perfect 
Buddha explained to the Ubasi what was 
to be explained of his teaching and freed 
him from all worldly desires. The Ubasi 
thus obtained the dignity of being a con- 
cpieror of his enemies (arhan). while the 
others all took delight in their belief in 
the teaching of the most enlightened and 
perfect Buddha, to whom they paid utmost 
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THE MARRIAGE CEREMONY OF A HIGH-CLASS GURKHALI 

KSATTRIYA 


Presented to Col. J. M. Manners-Smith, V.C., C.S.I.. late Resident in 

Nepal. 

Transcribed by Brig.-General Hon. C. G. Bruce, C.B., M.V.O.. 

LL.D., etc. 

Note on the orthography. The spelling of the original MS. (which is that of most 
Vepali MSS. and books) has been strictly followed. The chief points to notice are 
<1) inconsistencies in the use of i and f and of halanta ; (2) use of anusvara 
i ) for n , n , or m finally or before a consonant ; (3) TJ for kh, cf for 6, ^ for u\ 

fddTfT *Id dTd dY dTTs[T 

dir dd d"Y dTdd dfdw ?rwr ddfd dY zrid drft dm dY 
dTTT ddr^d ZTtd d*TT3[Td fcd 2Ttd dY dTdtT ddY ddT dfd 
?raK ddd II 9 II 

ddfd dddY ddt =rt ZT%n di dinr dZTT? dd^ dTMd gur 
dd mt*i ddTdd dtfd dmtdf ddr^-j vm ifdd dTd w 
CRT dTd cftTRI dTMdT dTfr dT dTd dYdd dTdT dT dTd TJdfd 
df dfdT ZTdd d<# dY dTd dTdT ddTdd dt^ dF3d T dd 
«dd eft dTTdt ddTT dd dW IR II 

dTT dTMd dddT dT dT^T fddT "3d T; ^fY “fit td'Y dTddT 
aft dTd^Td dT d3T <1 %?T ITdY dTM^ d# II ? II 

dfd *1 dfddT VWt dTft dm dT ST^d dT dTZ dTd 9 dddd 
dTd 3 AT ^dTfT % df?T dY dTdT fTH d"Y ddT dY dTdT ddT3d 
dd II 8 II 

dT?T did dft ddd dY dTdd T dTfY dm d*! ^dfY dT t 
dTd d# dd dT ddY dTZ dd dTdT ddfiT deft ^ft 3dT = dTWT dd 
did did fdHTdfd dT dTdfd dWTT dd dTt WT^Tdfd % dY dd dY 
dTdd drft dm dY dddT td did d# II M II 

dfr dd ddZd dTdTtdT did! TS dtd ddT dT^dt dY ^ td 

ddt d>l dTd dT d^rr^d wrd w « § h 

^dff dT dT ffT dTdTd ddTT deft dlft dTZT dfd rffY RdIT 
dldT dftd ddY dldT ddtdtd dT dd dT ddfd dddT dfz TTfd 
dW dd dT dTdd dT T%dT dd ddT^; dT^PJ d ^dft dT^ 
?Yd W II S II 
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RTTTT JJ^T ^fTfT ^ ^ITJiT TfrftcT TR sTTSTW 9/8 t.Z *fN 
9/8 mar *tt *ft ^rr nr ^ «mf srnpsrz* % 
iRpif3 fsrnT srrt l*rft ttz fz^rc «Rrrt 

^■rft % f^TTWT *rri nir frrfa «rrf; ’Tf **ft gi^r ^ urtt 
%T t ^ WTlPfff ^ ^nt ^fsrwr aft^T ^§t w m c » 

f%^Tf t ^rr ?rt gft 

T%^tm zfr ^twt ^tt nT ttw ntrff wt -sttsi *Rrr?n wr aw 
at ^rnwr ??w 3 i#^ ftfi Tngrr tt^j ^tttt nTT^m xprr 
^?i c£r tt^ ^3 tw n* ■q’sr ht *!%* ^rz-rwr t Tiaft 
?n fnuTfr wr ir;^ gn ttNt **t cjsn^nwt z*fr etrri wt 

W nnrr nfllTT TTZTT llfT WT Z^TTTT ^fi«TT nfz ^ 

SRft m pt^t %?t nfr fRft htt %t irfr TRq *rr thtV 

9W nft 3TT ^ MW II q It 

fNl^T WT EfiTt^T 

*rrffr wrt i<rr ttt fHTfT % 'utot nT ht *?tt 3>t wr yirrfr 
gwr ^cbt «rrt wr irft *rfz #r*r f*na»ir w 
II 90 n 

#T5BT m Mf^T %fT ^TTfT 3>T W?T % fWTfT WT^ TTW ^ft 
WWg ZW I^TfT % TTfZ TT^ ^T** 5 ^T II 99 II 

W Wt WRT ITT WT WTZ W TTWT rTTfT <TT^TTTft WTWT cTTWT 

wt «tpt wrt ?nfT wf- z*tt ^ff ^rr T htt tt^ist 

irra^ ^fzf ^ mrsfl z^fr ^rt 

^irr#t o^TTt TT%-3^tf^ «rrift f?T tt^t ?t^Y i?t^ w( irm^r 

%?r mar ztit wt ^^rrfT art ^T^r# xiw ttt?t wT ^ 

^TjIT JTTsfT TITW VvZ^T TTrYtTW^ WRT ^ II 99 II 

snft f «rf^ ^rr m: 311% ^^rr »?t ^t nr arrz sr^rt 
wT ^ngiT tz wt? ^t?t ht ^ 31: trtt vri; %mwr ^rrt 

TTZf^RIT 3 utr ^?Tf> =RT ^Tf % f^TfT 9TTT Z>EfiT MTt 
^t^vr. ^aTT ert ^ 9 rt % f ^rrfT =rt ^irRT ^rrt ^3 

irf^T ^ 9 RT "TT? ^iSRT f^T^TSfr 1RT ff^T »n 

^ 59 % II 93 II 

rfTf t ttwV ^rr nnn cr^RTRUT ^t ^^rrfr *ni ^rnrt 

wt infr ^^r#t ^>t ^Tg % tri^ri ^rrar ^ nfY 

rftfTT ^ITt TIW ITT »n*TT ^T ^rf% ^T^ft ^ZT^RT irft^W 
Tjartr fZTfr ntz i^ttwt ^rr fR itt w h 98 k 
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BTW\ Bi?7 fBl> B>7 B7B % BfB ^BTfT % BBt B% BBB B^ «|Bft 
bY BfB bT BfB bbti BTwf b bbibbtib BffBit ttbb 
T t5# BiBBBsft B t B7 TTBB ;tfB II 9M It 

T|Bff BiT BTB % fBTfT BiT ^jaiT^sY ITrT B>f%- B'fB.fB BTf %ft 
BT BfB fTTlT B# ^Tft BT BTB'f fTBt 7TB BTBt B 3 BiT B^fBBT 
BTt ^BT BfT B%T ^ Tit BFTBB B^Bf B Tit BBSIT wt <|BT3T 

b 7|B?f bit btb bt BT^ff bb bib Tir^n w hi BfB ?rt btI; z^bti 

BBTt ^WB BB ZTB T77 f BTf T TfBff BiT BTB Bit BBB7 TTTb sfBi 

bz bi£b h q$ u 

TITlft B^T BfT fBTfT Bit *1*17 Tft^^R7 BT BfB~T BSHTT 
Bt tt7 tib T7Trt ttbb ^bjt ^ ii qa h 

BTfT wt ^BTfT BTt; BTBBt ?I7 TTft ZBft BiT BTB % ^T?l 

bit BTBBif tTBit ^bjt w ii q<= ii 

BT# B BBTT B# BT BiTB I 

ifBBT TT7 Bit BiT ^BTfT BBTBT tf B<ft BBTBiT BTfBB Bit BTB 
# #BB BTT3B BTB<5 Bit Bi7 BtZTt ftfZ BBTBB BTB^ 
TTBBfB B7BTB7 BIB BiTB BB BBtfB Bi7 BBBT #B BTB BfB 
f?B «pjTT BBTBTBiT W II 3<? II 

BiBTT^IB f^t ^BT I 

BS5B73TB f^B BTB3 B^T BlfBBi 9/= BZT B# BTZ ZBft BT^ 
BBTB7 BBT^ BfTt BBTt; BBT! BfT ^Bft Bi7 BTB BTB7 % BTBiT 
BBi 5ft Bf BT BiBBT BBlI; fBBTT BZTT bR BBTT BfT TTBB I 
BB BBBTT ^Bft B BBBT BBT^ BB Tf # BBBT Bi7 BT Bi7 

tfZ?B B f B7f7 Bt B7B BB B7BBB, BB17 tB BfZfB Bit BBiB 
B S/q B7T BtB7Bi BBBW7 B B7 BBBt BBB7 BB^ fZ ; WB 

Tfl ^BT IT || ?o || 

BrB7ZTB ^B B7BB Bt BBT B7B7 B# BiB7^7B ^B Z7B B7 
BiBTI^TB t^^7 Z>B Bit B BTTB7 %rl BTt BB BB7T Bft 
BtBVB7 ^ifT B^TT BTBt BB BT^BB7 Bi7 BTTTfB BB7T BfT 
TTfB'^B Bf T B^t BB BB B7 ^B7f7 ZBf^ BITt BB) BB B7 TTBt 
BBB BBB ^B Bf| Bi7 BfB Bff TJB> t% ZBft Bi7 B7B BTB7 B7 
BiBTT^TB BB B7^ fBT7f7T BBBiT ^ tBBtfB B ^B7f7 Bt 

VB,WB; B?ft BTZ B7JI7 Tp^ Bit B BIB7 >JB 

^■bt: ^ ii qq ii 
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mu wt ^^rrfT % <|*Tf? «rrt; ft*r . -runoff *r^n 

I«nft 5fTt wt f «TTfT «nt t«T *TTJ 

i ifrarr^ it^t ftrnrr wt uwTtfit ftri: xni ff tiri; ^ 
W II F* II 

mwi irf* Fwt^r ^ irra?T ^r itt f*rft trt *nf % 
f«rfw ^t ^rft^ iTfT fst ^frat iriiTt -5T3 fr?*r <** tn^t fa 
TPR*R wrf^ ^*Tft ^iT if ^Tfa % tnft IPR-PT Tift «T 

ifa^T** ^flf Ufa TIJ W l^TIT % ^5fff 5RT fTcT li^T ^TTZ 
fTTT ’SlTftT Tl^T ^ ^R*TI *T^t ifa qfa f *rft ^iT °ITf % <?jt f ^ff 

^r fra ?*Y 5 ft ^T3T i^ttit irr fra fTft ftra tr£ itfa wr qfa 
Fnan^rar %ff tt% ara itt tfiarrara g^faxafit arairfrTfra 
*r^t iracffaT 3 fra e|5nfT ^fr fsrft irrt; aft iftfra 

*ra ii 33 11 

^ufTfra ^IT ^iT i^TT ITT ^Tirailfat Hf% T T|^ afit ar% 
f<nfa f%r fff a*f nx itfa qo/^o wt irast* w I? tigt fra 
^Traf ffat fir fira ifa mspi fTa amri; ifrffH 
JFfF % ffaaft irtat fifaj ^ 11 11 

Af m at ffaTf IT TTf^TST jpfTfT f *Tft % sltf? #f*T ITT«T 
«T aft TTfJ || 3q || 

fTftf ^13 in TR^STT f aTT *RT ^t 

^T?T aaft ^SJTIT % ftanafit iTf^TT ffaraff fafft ant tilt 
^ig ITT ^11^ ft*WF rTTIT ft <fa afit «R5fIT ^f^T ffl ff ^ ^ 
^HT ITT friT ir^^T FIT ti^ ^^TIT «it^ ^ HT iTT^t 

grr htt i ^ ht witt itt ^ttwt ith^ 1 
ff*r itw^t aifi itt fTT^ftat «rr?Tt S^rr irfr^ ?frftTt 
ht 3 ^tt ^twt % i«rft ^T ifriT ^Tt ^ffat iru-rt #1 

tr?55JTST HITTrft TTI^ ^ ^TIT 3 ^iTT ilfr TT^JT TTsft ft IT 
II II 

TTT1T wr TTlfT WfT ITT ^^T?T % f#^T 3fit W 

tTTtf 3 tfiTT l^ft ^T ftrf?T ITT WT^^T. frT'MT fTH^t ^fT 

trf% ^STff WTt W*TT ITT % 5TT1T % ^Tt ^T 

" ?,T 9 !T IT^T rTtfi TTW ^"Tlt % ^'ITfT "TT^ WITH f ^TT 
*3 ^ ^ ^ V T FTSt ^TITT^^ ITf% ^T^T t* oRT TTWTf Ti ^t 
jnTTTrT ^t ITiTSf ITTt rTSf^TT ^ITTfeRF II II 
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WT Zft aiRT *RT ^TT'T *TT fTaft % Wtmai 

aft *rra araii *rrt ^tit % z^ft ant aafiw^ 

ira % anat ttz aai"3a wtafr aw*? ?«rrfT aarif an 

f%T Jmft ai<RT ZTjft WSTT ^TTTT Haft a^T t aft afhTTST a*!Tt 
^T t^Tt I? % aaT*R STJR aft aa atWTa aaft Tfa air II H 

aift <farriT ^arft arrt wt^tw ar aia?rr aft a% farm 
*rrt aj-rtaia wtf aa fanft ant zfan aaTt f^a a# aa «rrt 
afftaai H5? i T II 5 e II 

W aWT Wt aR aa <RT 5T7T aTatt afa ata aTa 

wnwa; f^rTfT ?|ar#t arrt fait at aT am ast aTaa ataT 

aTTafef affn % SR wnTTT a>W tTT% aTTaTT f ai^t 3fiT ’qr <rrc 
^fa t(^ II $0 II 

aaaiT af?j tsIfi^T aR at m aiaNi aafaff HTaqft aTa 
faff at ^aiTfT aft a^T aRT^t ft'VRa a# n 39 II 

ant art nan aaT aT ana nTTaTfa f arrfT an an am 
^tTt fa?t ^TTt Han W I^TIT *fit % mTfft naT*ft »rf% 
TpnaiftnTat ^Tft ant fzaiT nart tHwtn % AIUT 
*n«r aiztrr ^nNn ^tnwtn an qr^rt % aft anrat ^t 
waft fnaTt ata ann a«t atarr ar ztarr it^st ^TfT ^r ant 
WT^ft uafK atn ant arnn ttnt ftnan afn ata wrn a# 
at ■ t a»T j^t ^tz *RTt «^|pr qw^t 

^«r#t % x ^ ytr trr^t FWT *rre f?Tfr qft 

f "TZt IT^ft sfrft W^IT ^T^RT % ^tj II II 

a?T q^t Tjrf ?tt ^^TfT f^rft % 9^ j?t ^arr^T jr ?wt 

^ai^ft w H 33 ii 





AN ACCOUNT OF THE MU’XISU’L-AHRAR : .1 RARE 

PERSIAN MS. BELONGING TO AIR. II. KEVORKIAN 

By Mirza Muhammad ibn Abdu’l Wahhab of QazwIn 


\\f ITH a magnanimity which is singularly rare these days Mr. H. 

Kevorkian, a curio-seller of New York, lent me a year ago his 
exceedingly precious and valuable MS. of an anthology of Persian 
poetry, giving me full permission to utilize or publish it, and I take 
this opportunity of thanking Mr. Kevorkian for his liberality. The 
MS. is entitled Mu’nisu’l-Akrar fi Daqa’iqi'l-Ash‘dr and contains 
copious extracts covering all branches of Persian poetry, from the 
elegy, the ode, and the double-rhyme poem to the quatrain and the 
unit, quoted from two hundred Persian poets whose names are found 
on the first folios of the MS. and are here reproduced lower down. 

The author of this anthology is Muhammad ibn Badr Jajarmi. 
Badru’d-Dln Jajarmi, the father of the author of the present anthology, 
was a notable poet of the seventh century a.h. during the Mongol 
regime, and was, moreover, one bf the favourites of the Sahib- 
Dlwan, Shamsu’d-Dln Juwaynl (brother of Ata Malik Juwaynl, the 
author of the Jahan-gusha), and an account of him is generally to 
be found in the Biographies of Persian poets, for example, the Talh- 
kirah of Dawlatshah ed. Professor Browne, pp. 219-21, the Atadvkada 
under Jajarm, and the Majma’ul-Fusaha of Hidavat. pp. 168-9. 

Badru’d-Dln Jajarmls son, Muhammad ibn Badr Jajarmi, the 
author of the present anthology, was one of the poets of the beginning 
of the eighth century a.h., and a contemporary of Hamdu'llahMustawfi, 
the author of the Ta ’rikh -i-Guzida. and compiled the Mu’nisu'l-Ahrdr 
in 741 a.h. If the verses which the author cites, from his own pro- 
ductions, in the Mu'nisul-Ahrdr. be made the basis for estimating the 
quality of his poetry, he cannot be included amongst first-class, or even 
second-class poets, but, on the other hand, in selecting verses from so 
many Persian poets, whose poetical works and sometimes whose very 
names have been lost, he has rendered a great service to Persian 
literature, and. from this point of view, his present anthology, the 
Mu msu'TAhrdr, becomes a work of extreme importance and valu^)j| 
especially as this MS., owned by Mr. H. Kevorkian, is the o' 


MS., written from beginning to end by the author 31 u ha m ^ 

Badr Jajarmi himself in a fine Naskh script, and comple 
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month of Ramadan, 741 a.h., as stated by the author in the 
following quatrain given at the end of the MS. : — 


at* J Cjy>-jX> I jj-X> \ 


p t £ 4£> — cA. if 


“ It was in the month of Ramadan, in the year 741 a.h., when the 
sun was in the Pisces and the Moon in the Cancer, 

That, by the grace of God, this collection written by the hand of 
Muhammad ibn Badr. the Poet, was completed.” 


It appears in several ways that formerly this original MS. was 
jealously guarded by its owners in Persia, and stored away in one of 
the libraries, rendering it almost inaccessible to scholars, for without 
trying to dogmatize I can hardly recollect having read even the name 
of the Mu’nisu’l-Ahrdr anywhere save on p. 6, vol. i, of the preface of 
the Majma‘u’l-Fusahd, and it is extremely probable that it is this 
very MS. of Mr. H. Kevorkian which had been utilized by Hidayat, 
the author of the Majma‘u’l-Fusaha. Similarly, although I have 
searched both public and private libraries, nowhere have I read 
either an account or even the bare mention of the author of the 
Mu nisu’l-Ahrdr save that I have found that there is in Tihran a MS. 
copy of the Mu’nisu’l-Ahrdr, belonging to Aqa Haji Husayn Aqa, 
the son of the late Maliku’t-Tujjar. But since I have not seen this other 
copy nor, for that matter, have even obtained a satisfactory account 
of it, having only heard from friends that a MS. copy of this kind is 
in the possession of Aqa Husayn Aqa, it is not possible for me to say 
which of the two copies is the earlier, or fuller. We, therefore, 
proceed to our own MS. 

The MS. of the Mu’nisu’l-Ahrdr, belonging to Mr. H. Kevorkian, 
comprises nearly 260 folios (520 pages) of large quarto size and is written 
in a very fine Naskh script with certain archaisms. For example, 
no discrimination is made, with a few exceptions, between the 
Persian forms of the four letters S' j ^ ^ and their Arabic forms 

^ j tt ^ ; secondly, the Persian dhals are often dotted ; thirdly, 
-tten written as and so on. In the MS. the titles of the 
nieces are written in coloured ink, generally in red ink. 
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A noteworthy feature of the MS. is that it is the oldest MS. (having 
been written in 741 a.h.) to contain several quatrains of ‘Umar 
Khayyam. There are altogether 13 of these quatrains which were 
transcribed by me for Dr. F. Kosen and published by him in Berlin 
in 1304 a.h. Subsequently, in 1927 a.d., these 13 quatrains, together 
with their English translation, were published by Sir E. Denison Ross 
in this Bulletin, vol. iv, pt. iii, pp. 433-9. 

The Mu’nisu’l-Ahrdr, as will appear from its index of chapters 
given lower down, comprises thirty chapters relating to different 
kinds of Persian poetry — panegyrics, elegies, threnodies, and descriptive 
pieces, and so on — but unfortunately in the present MS. nearly seven 
chapters of the thirty are missing. Because the folios of the MS. 
are not always in their right place and as I have not had sufficient 
leisure to check the contents of the MS. with its table of contents, I 
am not able to say off-hand precisely which chapters are missing, but 
I know that the lacuna covers altogether seven chapters, whereof one, 
unfortunately, is the twentieth chapter of the MS., representing 
extracts from the Shdhnama. For the time being, in order to give a 
general idea of the contents of the MS., I think it best to reproduce 
here the preface of the Mu’nisu’l-Ahrdr with its accompanying list 
of the poets’ names, found at the beginning of the MS. And this is 
as follows : — 


The Preface of the Mu'nisu’l-Ahrar 

o'-J 1 & 

j! (J ~ — ^ ! j 3 3 — ■**' 

C — \c (3 cSL-Jo’ j Ax- 5 4 0-0 sic] 

j! jQA C-«U- £ L' 

J 5 Jic 4 IJai ^ j) j' > J*: ciLp ‘ 

cr-Sj^* -Jlpt 

£ a-Xij \ i 4 j 1 ^— ^ ^ ^ 
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4- A.ilc V j*A fr jl 7 - j) (sic) CjI ^ai j2j j j-*j 

— ’£■ i -« 3 ^j-^-VI a\i u.) L«^s ^ x*£- jjl jp ji cAi l\>- 

5- A jC 3 L c£jL«>- J Vl 4 j_5»Ca)I 

4 jiui yj isi JjL-r^'vij jiti a! vi ji ^ jbj 

aV* Li_wal oli^-i CjL5lj CjLX iljt«l 

^-1)1 ^_l.w9 t_*-^£>^il *>• 3 lj ^ lg ,.-3 < 

Olv^L^ J <-A>l-Vi 4 CAw jV-A-“ -j aII (Jf _5 aAc 

^^.-O jl ij ^il A«^l J^c ^ jL 3^ d/.-b ^1 Ai 


j ^1 Ia/« 3 a 2 ]_j 3 *”” «a.»i 1 5 3"”^ 

-5 ^ Jlj_>-l j^-“l jl S 4^>JI J ^jl (3 

JjL iSj-t-^: C;^-~ j' 0^1 £y— ^ ^1^—9 3 jLJlU 

»■**—»— ^-1 

“^'*1 X3 ^ I jl A_«l i _3~^ “U. \Vjl 

Cj 3 ^ 1 c5^ cS>A-«l 3 j)l c£ l£“M _ 3 ”"” 


^=t^i> \^tii>^*9 jl jj 3 I J^ >° ^0—1 ^s-sl^c t 2r^-‘ 

V 

V 1 . Jill 1 _ V ~ ".l I .«. 

*J» 


,0 jL 


j. > er^l i_r— ibc aLLl 4^ 


jV <Tb tlr^- v* *V-^s J Uc- j 4 Ajo « ^U. 


1 This word >ecms superfluous. 
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3 .Ai I A*) jA 3^ y jl# j> 3 0-~ilg>- 

*-X> i L I lT A* <5V 3 j_^L* ^ai lj 

ai jT" 3^3 jA -> J^t" ^Ji) I y I 

4 ijl.5 i£ y AseTlj 3 jj\ »\JLaj3 ^Ji> 4*A)I ^>- -A.) I 




<? -W 

■ u . 


l 5 1 O j j jh 3 


j- 


% A ji 


?lk p-' 


ifi> 


ii*i jic ji o^i>- j^r 

y J l L pJii 3 tO-l j» , ^lJl { y~>-\ 3 

ij J-J^r"* 3 3 J^ k \ 

L ^ 0 ^*^^ dr 4 cS^ ^ ^ ^ ^*1 ^*-<-*11 

<3* 15^ j t 3 A>w>lj ^ 

« <*> 

(J^ y^ Oc^; 3 <0>-l-y jl-Ay j> i jl-Vi ^liL>- _j 

(J.j^ „j~“ jl ^ ^ <jj y~l 4 *'■’ 

jl — >». — ■— ‘t jvs <Ujl jy ^o\a 5.l^»-lJl J Jl* yy 3 4 A y, 

j'-jj -J jU oily j! ^IL jf ^\-j jU JL. 3 <^Li5lJ:> 

l.y>. <^>’jl !j j'-Jj ^ l o~!A— ~ jl yui j Sjta 

«•» ✓• 

c^i % J J^ai jl) I J ^ 3* 3 (O— ' J 2—« (*^. tS^ 


1 • is superfluous. 
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(jf \ Alii 3 Ste- 3 jj j (£ 3 j jf\ 


J 1*^35 j\ Ij 1 ^ 3 ^" l) _? > " jAt Cj. <U)I il*c- 

oL ^A*a_« jloJ J J?L Aa-4 .) »Aa-« Ja 

_^Ju <Jj O jl_X,L ai J i^-y y AO jLLJ yj^> 
cS^ jloA J l^>- _)j.< jl (jU- 
^5 <vii.L^A-^2~« L>* **h*>-Lj Ac- ^ I 

^.2>U.^A) j A-i Ali (s?c) <1jS^ [f. 2*] i y*“ ^ 3 cJalW 
cj'.'A; Ac-^T <_£ ^_cL J ^Ac- j3 j3 y\ ^ 0-~a I 
Ac ^ .J iZljT ^j[ *_« 4*lliat£ 3 ^ y>- y 

(_)l> {yf“ J?, J *A2v a .3 ^ ^»lj jL~i*i/! ^y ISi ^ jl _y»Yl ^ ^4 I J 

AjJlL* 09 Jj ^ O— - •> I J-Aa.® JaI j! ^Ldl 4 *L I aij 

^jfu** i AXa*i Va — *-0 l_ _^ 2>- I L *^ 3 

ALi5^ j5j,C La Jl ^.C J 
4 l _J L*.il (_£-U" laseLl J 


(• c£-J J •A^l) 


/» f/;e name of God, the Merciful, the Clement. 

Thanks and praise infinite to the King, one quality of whose 
perfection is bounty, and gratitude and praise illimitable to the 
Creator, one robe from the treasury of whose liberality is existence. 
The sun is a shell from the casket of His nature ; the sea of beneficence 
is a drop from the cloud of His command. In the comprehension 
of His attributes Reason is bewildered ;' in the perception of His 
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Providence the Heavens are confounded. So (Omni) potent that the 
dust of infirmity settles not on the curtain of His pavilion ; such a 
Knower that by the signals of His glances the particles of the tablet 
of the mind of mankind do not remain concealed from His knowledge, 
even as He himself says in the Holy Qur'an : — 

“ And He knows what is hidden from the eye and what is concealed 
in the breast.” 

Exaltation and abasement is the work of His Omnipotence ; Bright 
and Dark is the symbol of His avenging Divinity. “ Nay, to him 
belongs the Creation, and the Affairs, blessed be God, the Lord of the 
two Worlds.” 

And the benedictions of His holy creatures on the Sacred Person of 
the Chief of the Pure Ones, Muhammad, the Chosen (of Mankind), 
who is the firstfruits of the garden, and the blossom of the mead of 
attainment (to Perfection), may the blessings of God be upon him 
and his household. 

Know that the most elegant and the most noble of novelties is 
speech, whereby God, His name be glorified, with the ornament of 
His miracle, has adorned man above all His creatures : — “ We have 
shown favour to the sons of Adam and carried them on land and sea.” 
And for the orderly course of the affairs of the worldandits inhabitants, 
and for the stability of religious laws there descended not from heaven 
on earth anything save speech. 

Speech came from the blue dome ; speech came from Heaven ; 

Were there any other jewel save speech, that jewel w r ould have 
descended (on earth) instead of speech. 

Speech is a diver which brings to the surface from the depths of eloquence 
the mind-illuminating pearl of wisdom ; and speech is a bride-dresser 
which, in the dress of poetry, displays the brides of words on the 
throne of ocular demonstration. And the men of learning and wisdom 
of every epoch have divided speech, which is the soul of the body of 
the world and the pearl of the shell of the unknown, into two kinds, 
and to each of these they have given a well-known title : that which 
they have collected together with the hand of approval they have 
named “ verse and the other which they have scattered in the 
hovel of pages they have called “ prose ". Verse brings the odour of the 
fresh rose to the nostril of desire ; and prose bears the taste of con- 
fectioner}' to the palate (of life). 
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V erse is a peacock displayed in the garden of eloquence ; 

And by the perfection of its display the natural genius becomes 
evident. 

Poetry is the most agreeable (form of) speech, and (human) nature 
inclines more to verse-forms than to prose ; and the Prince of the 
World, and the Lord of Mankind, may there be peace upon him, 
says : “ Poets are the chiefs of speech,” and says again, “ Behold, 
oratory is witchcraft.’’ 

Whosoever has no perfection or acquaintance with the various 
branches of learning, and whosoever has no knowledge of subtleties 
and realities, cannot be fleet (venture forth) in the field of eloquence 
and orator}-. Thereafter, after a knowledge of theological subjects 
(studies) a knowledge of poetry is the noblest. And since by their 
heart-expanding verses and soul-refreshing thoughts, whose signifi- 
cations have the elegance of life and soul, and whose words, the fluency 
of running water, the poet-laureates of the past, may the Light of God 
be on their tombs, have raised speech from the Earth to the Pleiades, 
and by their poems exalted the banner of poetry, and by the volumes 
of their poetical works, attributed bytitle to each one of them severally, 
have left behind, immortal and permanent on the face of the earth, 
the effects of learning and eloquence, therefore, this sincere and humble 
creature, Muhammad ibn Badr Al-jajarmi, the poet, seeing that a 
number of his learned friends, and talented people of repute, were 
interested in the heart-ravishing verses and poetical artifices of old 
masters, has prepared at their brilliant suggestion and desire this 
anthology from the selections of the poetical works of the kin gs of 
sages, and the verses of the chiefs of poets, so that it comprehends all 
the rhetorical devices, artifices, and ornaments of speech utilized 
by poets. And this servant feels certain that to-day there exists not 
in the world a more vigorous anthology of Poets and Poetry than this, 
and the correctness of this statement will be borne out on perusal. 
This compilation has been given the title of the Mu’nisu'l-Ahrar 
fi Daqa iqtl-Ashfar, and has been divided into thirty chapters. It 
is requested from men of learning that wherever they detect an 
error in this anthology they should read with the necessary 
correction. 

The eye of approval is tired concerning every fault 
But the eye of disapproval shows up all defects. 
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I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 
V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

XII. 

XIII. 

XIV. 
XV. 

XVI. 

XVII. 

XVIII. 

XIX. 

XX. 

XXI. 

XXII. 
XXIII. 
XXIV. 

XXV. 

XXVI. 

XXVII. 

XXVIII. 

XXIX. 

XXX. 


Index of the Chapters of the Anthology 

On the Unity of God, High and Glorious. 

On the praise of Muhammad, the Chosen (of Mankind), the 
peace of God be upon him. 

On wisdom and counsel. 

On descriptions. 

On (rhetorical) artifices. 

On divisions. 

On Question and Answer. 

On Word-Plays and Repetitions. 

On “ Musammatat 
On “ Malzumat ”. 

On Acrostics and Elisions. 

On square verses. 

On oaths in verse. 

On Similes. 

On the “ Muqaffa 
On the “ Muraddaf 
On “ Ash‘ar-i-TarjI‘at 
On threnodies. 

On histories. 

On the selections from the Shahnama. 

On the twitching of eyelids, etc. 

On Fragments. 

On Ribald verses and Satires. 

On Complaints. 

On Riddles and Enigmas. 

On Pleasantries and Oaths. 

On Lyrics. 

On Quatrains, and this Chapter is subdivided into 35 sections. 
On pictorial poetry and lunar prognostications. 

On “ Fragments ' . 


List of the Names of Poets and Distinguished People about 
whom Notices are given in this Anthology - 


L T stad RudakI 
Daqiql 
Bahrain - 
‘Unsurl 


Zaynabi (Zinati ?) 
Man shuri 
Mant iql 
Ghazairl 
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Ba shsh ar Mar'azI or MarghazI 
10 Badlhl 

Balays-i-Gurgani 

Nasir-i-Ja‘fari 

‘Abharl 

Burhani 

Qadiri 

Mas‘ud-i-Sa‘d 

Rafi'i 

Ja'fari 

Bundar-i-Razi 
20 Nasir-i-Khusraw 
Sana’i-i-Ghaznawi 
Amir Mu'izzi 
Qiwami-i-Ganja ’I 
Khaqani-i-Shirwani 
Rashld-i- Watwat 
Ustad ‘AsjadI 
Falaki-i-Shirvvani 
Mukhtari-i-Ghaznawi 
Suzanl-i-Samarqandl 
30 Siraj-i-Qumrl 
Lami‘I-i-JurjanI 
Ustad Minuchibri 
Hakim Anwari 
Nizami-i-Ganjai 
‘Abdul-W asi‘ 

Muj ir-i-Baylqan I 
Asir-i-Akhsikati 
Adib-i-Sabir 
Sayf-i-A‘raj 
40 Ustad Qatran 
AsIr-i-UmanI 
Badi‘I-i-SayfI 
Sayyid Hasan-i-Ghaznawi 
Ustad Khavari 
Nasir-i-Adib 
Jamal-i-Samarqandl 
Firdawsi-i-TusI 
Abul-Ma‘ali-i-RazI 


Jamal-i-Ashhari 
50 ‘Am‘aqu’1 Bukhari 
Hakim-i-Walwali (?) 
Shimali-i-Dihistani 
Hakim Tartar! 
‘Amid-i-Lumaki (or LubakI) 
Adib-i-Tabari 
‘AzIz-i-Mushmall (?) 

Shibabu’d-Dln-i-Muhmara 

(sic) 

Hasan-i-Mutakallim 
Azraqi-i-Harawi 
60 Zahir-i-Faryabi 

Kamalu’d-Dln Isma'il 
Najib-i-Jurbadaqani 
Rafi‘-i-LunbanI 
Shams-i-TabasI 
Rukn-i-Da‘wi-dar 
Farrukhl-i-Sajzi 
‘Abdu’r-Razzaq 
Ustad ‘ImadI 
Maj du’d-Dln-i-Hamgar 
70 Imami -i-HarawI 
Fazlu’llah-i-QazwIni 
Badru’d-Dln-i-Jajarml 
Sa‘di-i- Shiraz! 
Fakhri-i-Isfahanl 
Attar-i-Nishapuri 
‘Iraqi, the mercy of God (on 
him) 

Farid-i-Ahwal 

Sain-i-Shirazi 

Awhad-i-Mamarghi 

(MaraghI ?) 

80 Jawhari-i-Zargar 
Sayyid Dhulfiqar 
Fakhru’d-Din Kaidani ? 
Bint-i-Ka‘b 
All F akhr-i-Shushtarl 




t 
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Shams u'd-Din Sharafshah 
Ibn-i-Baha-i-Jam! 

Mawlana Najmi 
Najmu’d-Dln Simnan! 
Baha’ud-Doi Zanjanl 
90 Qazi ‘Usman 

Sharfu’d-Dln-i-Tabrlzi 

Sa‘!d-i-Haraw! 

Baha-i-Khuiandi 

Humam-i-Tabrlz! 

Nasir Baha (Baja ?) 
Pur-i-Hasan 
Shahid-i-Balkhi 
Ma‘ruf! 

Ustad Mun‘imi 
100 Rashid! 

Hakim Nasir! 

Fakhr-i-Jurjan! 
Ibn-i-Khatlb-i-Qushak ( sic ! 

Fushang ?) 

Fazlu’lIah-i-Shafarwa (or 
Shaqarwa) 

Jalal-i-‘At!q! 
Shamsu’d-Din-i-Kash! 
Khwaja NasIr-i-Tus! 

Khwaia Afzal 
Qazi Nizamu’d-Dln 
110 Shams-i-Sahib Dlwiin 
Shamsu'd-Dln Kart 
Sa‘du’d-Din-i-WazIr 
Ghiyasu’d-Dln Amir 
Muhammad 
‘Alau’d-Din Hindu 
Sayyid ‘Azud-i-Yazd! 
Sadru'd-Din-i-Abhar! 
‘Izzu'd-Dln-i-QazwIn! 
‘Imad-i-Huruf! 

Mawlana Khizr-i-Yazdi 

g o ^ y.. ■ y uy ° 


120 Sa‘d-i-Baha 

Khurramshah-i- Kerman! 

Bad!‘!-i-Kerman! 

Mahmud-i-Munawwar 

Hakim Minbari 

Awhadl-i-Isfahani 

Nizarl-i-Quhistani 

Ibn-i-Husam 

Bahau’d-Din Yazd! 

Ibn-i-Nusrat! 

130 Najmu’d-Din Razi 
Sa‘d-i-Khal!fa 
Shah-i-Kabud-Jama 
Najmu’d-Din-i-Zarkiib 
Jamal-i-Kash! 

Khwaj u-i-Kerman! 
Mawlana-i-Rum 
Ibn-i-Zang! (or Rang!) 
Ibn-i-Mu‘!n 
Hakim Matla‘! 

140 Amir Hasan-i-Turkmir (Turk- 
miz elsewhere — Turkmin ! ) 
Sa‘d-i-Natanz! 
Badru'd-Din-i-Damghan! 
Kamal-i-Zanjani 
Hasan-i-Nishapur! 
Kamal-i-Abarqfih! 
Murshid-i-Qaz! 
Yahya-i-Firuzabad! 
Nur-i-Bustam! 

Hadad! 

150 ‘Imad-i-Kerman! 

Sulaymanshah-i-Timur 

Jamal-i-Bibasar 

Shams-i-Samarqand! 

Iftikliar-i-Damghan! 

Shams-i-AwhadI 

Surduz ( sic !) 

Taj-i-Zak! 
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‘U mar-i-Khayyam 
Mahsati-i-Dabir 
160 Sharafu'd-Dln Maliki 
Hakim Qamsari 
Khalil-i-Shirazi 
Hakim Zavzi (?) 
Ibn-i-‘Attar 
Hakim Karji (?) 
Ahmad-i- Bukhari 
‘Ayisha-i-Muqriya 
Rukn-i-Abhari 
Yahva-i-Didhan (sic !) 
170 'Imad-i-Yusuf-i-Lur 
‘Usman -i-Maki 
Majdu'd-Din-i-Tirmidhi 
Sabiri 
Rukni 

Zahir-i-Xishapuri 
Savf-i-Harawi 
Badi’i-i-Tusi 
Kamal-i-Harawi 
Hasan-i-Kadii 
180 Kamal-i-Ziyad 
Jalal-i-.Ja‘fari 
Kamal-i-Zanjani , 


Majd-i-Kashi 
Hakim Khazin 
Huwaffaq-i-Qummi 
Sayf-i-Harawi (repeated % see 
Xo. 176) 

Sa‘id-i-Xishapuri 
Khusraw Shah-i-Kermani 
Taj-i-Kermani 
190 Sadr-i-Xizami 

‘Ibad-i-Damghani (sic !) 
Fath-i-Balkhi 

< • 

■Jalal Iskandar 
Xasir ‘Aynu’l-Mulk 
‘Umda-i-Tabrizi (‘Idda else- 
where) 

Hamid-i-Kazaruni 
‘Umar-i-Fazlu'i 
Jalalu d-Dln Shah 
Xuru'd-Diii ‘Abdu'r-Rah- 
man 

200 The writer Ibn-i-Badr 
Jajarmi 


TRANSLATIONS OF TUAREG POEMS 
By Peter Rexnell Rodd 

O F the five Temazheg poems which follow I have only attempted 
the translation of four. The fifth, though the vocabulary is 
comparatively simple, is so elliptical in construction that a translation 
is impossible. The same applies in a lesser degree to the others, the 
translation of which is therefore somewhat free. 

Tuareg poets, besides being fond of topical references which are 
incomprehensible to strangers, are inclined rather to flatter the 
intelligence of their hearers than to err by being too explicit. Grammar 
and syntax are freely sacrificed to metre and effect. 

The poems are chanted and are sometimes accompanied by a 
single stringed violin made of a pumpkin and played with a bow. 

1. Written by Bada chief of the Kel Tadele 
as toda tnfuq naghras aghlal 
wa egan muzhafar meder ‘zhofal 
netattal tess’ anegh semotghal 
as igl' ehad ad ikkenen addar 
s koritan enkar bobar 
ghattinen de midden de gugar 
iemos ingelis wur nezozar 
wan tagut 'tuettez se kashwar 
iemos enfadeghanen adrar 
iemosen tajikket de ezzar 

2. Written by Ametelwei of the Kel Ferwax 
wa egharsaren tadennit eg isawaden karad 
ma igrau enkan ierra eg ikharrag en karad 
kelad neha tadennit min de ierqa dienad 
iedanad taqqal ser i enkan temisaret dienad 
degh igelan Kel Geres ilanet elan karad 

3. Written by Buba of the Kel Geres 
kiya imazheghan tawiawe 
as d eghrasan ghur Teghezeren 
wiad tolemen ed teghaten 
wiad egishan ed tebughwen 
wiad aghatasen tedighsen 
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itaggen eshughl wan tekubre 
wiad egen . . . 
ad igelan d esuf ed teberen 
serensasen fel tiriken 
wiad agaiaken n tegefen 
isudar n esen enkan iegen 
wiad kel ijik ed tughonan 
ed amedran desuf et towughsen 
nigla mazela wur tu nessen 
ar wa n kitelen n esen umuglen 
nesenerqubten ed emkuteyen 
migh taralamt tetagge teteksen 
tin tamellalt tega tin kawalnin 
imi wa meggen wan tisbenen 
igezzar n esen wur degh ilkem 
arau ila awala ul ere de kbidnen 

4. Written by Abennar of the Kel Tadele 

as nishu Ighazzar nizherag Arli 
nishua Tigelale niga ’nki 
ezzaren Khaiar fel atri 
Battal anuar nobbez isbkn 
ishkun Qad-Gbela wan Desori 
Inuguren as ille ieba shi 
nedeud d Ingelis wan amengbi 
nelkad Esherif fel Meli. 

5. Written by Bada chief of the Kel Tadele 

end azbel s tizzar neqalad du ’n Gezzbam 
ihe abattul n adgbagb wa ’teggez 'kezman 
tille awetai emdan 
tidawasa es d iklan 

emebele tin ezbwal wur nessabau tonan 
soded ingissera elan wa ezzegen allagb 
ezelega tin dedwan 

wur nega issoknin kiimbar ezhel d osan 
aqinfedan fodan 
igmatten abashan 
d itaggen esserkan 
ezhelwa emelgban 
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elan tirik ezran 
nekken'eha s eghas 
eqerqanin solan 

taghaqan egeta sowa d ejijikian 
nelwei d esan imnas oierqanen insan 
fel atessantag migh eqategher igerfan 
toghsed Tesigalet sekkeret etterman 
tarit n Ereitaller teksad de Tanghinian 
kelad tille iberko esigzemen teklan 
teba akal iksan 
war temmeghed s aman 

1 

When the sun rose we crossed the valley 

in the shadow of trees and of fear. 

we girded up our robes 

when night comes men will be laid low 

amid the arrows a melee 

the piercing of men’s breasts 

there is gun powder, we do not flinch 

like rain it beats on the rocks. 

There is a quagmire of bowels 
and locks and tufts of hair. 

3 

Behold a community of Tuareg 
camped at Terezeren. 

Some have camels and goats, 
some have horses and cattle, 
some cut down trees, 
they work at the carpenter's craft 
some drill, 

some patrol the country and are anxious, 
they tighten their saddle girths 
some dig the ground 
to give them com in plenty, 

Some work at the chase and trapping, 
they ride on the watch for game. 

There are some who know no work 
They sit and tidy their veils 
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they pull out the ends and tighten them 
the camel herd is a like a varied pattern 
of white camels and black 
a pretty face with a smile showing the teeth 
finds no enemies, 

a slave prepares a funeral and the wood for the bier. 

4 

When we had watered at Ighazzar we passed on to Arli 
we drank at Tigelale. So we marched 
Khaiar guided by the stars. 

At Battal well we took with us a boy, 
a boy the slave of the Kel Ghela those under Desori 
but when we came to Inuguren we left him there, 
we were of the company of the brave Englishman 
our guide was Esherif mounted on a bull camel. 

5 

Yesterday evening at sunset we came back from In Gezzam 
There is a gorge in the rock that rims back into a cave 
There all the year round are a camp and slaves of the camp 
He spurs on his riding camel, she does not shy, she is trained 
He presses his shield, he has a fine spear 
His sword is girded on his right. 

The blade is not for show but for when the day shall come, 
The burthen camels shall be hobbled in the rear, 

They shall be sought in vain, 

The men will run to the fight 
That day he who is afraid 
Will cower in the saddle 
I myself drew aside 
Retiring slowly, 

Thrusting and parrying, a shambles, 

We led away their camels. I left them, they are sleeping 
For the sake of . . . Tesigalet . . . 

The maid of Ereitaller. She tarries not in Tanghiman 
Once there was a calf but he was sacrificed. She stayed, 

She is in a fair country 
With much water. 
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Linguistica, by R. L. Turner 

Etymologisches Worterbuch der europaischen (germanischen, 

ROMAXISCHEN VXD SLAVISCHEX) WoRTER ORIEXTALISCHEX 

Ursprungs. By Karl Lokotsch. (Indogermanische Bibliothek, 

I. ii, 3.) pp. xvii -f- 242, 61 x 91. Heidelberg : Winter, 1927. 

M. 13. 

The study of loanwords and the paths which they have followed 
can never fail to be interesting : for they reflect more clearly than 
any other linguistic phenomena the everchanging relations which 
have existed between the nations. Moreover, from the purely 
linguistic point of view, their study deserves more attention ; for 
loanwords play an immense part in the formation of the vocabulary 
of all languages. We therefore greet with pleasure the publication 
of this etymological dictionary of loanwords by Dr. Lokotsch. 

The classic 1 Hobson-Jobson ‘ for the history of words of Anglo- 
Indian and other Eastern origin is a model for works of this kind ; 
and there are other similar books for other languages. But this is 
the first, and much needed, attempt to collect all the material into one 
volume. 

There are two open roads by which oriental words have poured 
into Europe — one in the west through Spain, the other in the east 
through Turkey and the Balkans. For each Arabic has been the 
main source, backed in the latter case especially by that other great 
language of Islamic culture. Persian. The languages of Islam have 
occupied a strategic position in this respect, and their vocabularies 
have invaded not only Europe, but also India and the Middle East. 
Anyone familiar with the Arabic and Persian loanwords in the Indo- 
Aryan languages will find from a study of this dictionary great numbers 
of the same words borrowed by Rumanian and the Slav languages 
of Eastern Europe. The study of these might lead to interesting 
conclusions as to why certain words or types of words are more prone 
to borrowing than others. 

A few such words, of wide extent on both sides, may be quoted : — 
from Arabic: dukkdn, fd'lda, fulan, fursa, hakk. haram, marg, na'l, 
nakd. risim. sd'is. sanduk. tannur ; from Persian : dusman, Jarman, 
jigar. xan. xarbuz, hazdr, xub. gad, las. nisdn. pahlaivdn. panja, 
tarazu, zor. 
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This tendency manifested by speakers of different languages to 
borrow the same words from another language with which they 
come into contact was well illustrated during the War in the Near 
East, where not seldom I have heard, for example, Gurkhas in trying 
to communicate with British Territorials, use Arabic loanwords such 
as igri, imshi, mafish, etc., as being common to both their vocabularies. 

But for borrowing of Oriental words by European languages 
there have been other channels also. Those borrowed early enough 
to enter Latin have, of course, the widest extension. But many 
others, too, are fairly widely distributed. In making too free use, 
however, of Hobson- Jobson for English. Dr. L. has included a number 
of words which might well have been omitted. For words like 
benamee, abkary, ag-boat, garry, hulwa, and many others can scarcely 
be called English : even those useful words cutcha and pucka the 
Anglo-Indian too often to his dismay finds unintelligible to the 
inhabitants of England. 

Dr. L. appears to be on his surest ground with words of Semitic 
origin. With Indian words he makes many mistakes, both large and 
small. It is a pity that he did not call in the aid of a specialist in 
this field. A few may be corrected here. 

gan in dg-gdri and palkeegarry not from Eng. car, but Hindi gdri. 
burr-tree banian ’ not from Hi. ber, but Hi. bar. For jute there is 
no Skt. gat, nor Hi. jhuta ; but there is Oriya jhuta, as correctly 
given in Hobson- Jobson. kcilikodu is not Hi., but Tamil. Skt. for 
100,000 is not laksd but laksa-. Marathi modachi should be modasi. 
Hi. pahuriyd • hill-man ' has nothing to do with Tam. parai, but is 
derived from pahdr ' mountain ’. pargana ‘ district ' is not from Skt. 
praganayati ‘ counts but from Pers. What is Skt. saniprija. or 
Indian saravara which is derived from Zend craona ! 

Mistakes of detail in Sanskrit words are frequent. Although 
words are here usually quoted in stem-form. Dr. L. gives the 
nominative in kasmiras. nllas. agvas. The latter shows his confusion 
between the symbols g and s ; while in -yin gar era he writes s for s, 
and in sankha s for s. maharaja and yoyin are given wrong terminations 
In jay gala (for jahgala ) j is used for <j, and not as elsewhere for y : 
the same confusion in 956, 963. In Hi. nach (for nde) eh is used for c. 

Perhaps for these reasons the Indian languages, including Sanskrit, 
were not included in the index, a serious omission. 

Some derivations are doubtful. Any connexion between khoprd 
dried coco-nut and khapnd to be destroyed ' is extremely unlikely 
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The derivation of Skt. riilas < *nihras = Lat. niger < *nihrus is 
astonishing in every aspect. Rumanian nene ‘ word of address to 
an elder brother ’ is as likely a word of independent nursery origin 
as a loan through Turkish of Pers. nene ‘ mother 

It is to be hoped that in a second edition all this material will 
be worked over again, and the book made more worthy of the accurate 
scholarship expected from this series and of the undoubted diligence 
and wide reading of its author. 

R. L. T. 


Die Ossetischen Lehnworter im Ungarischen. By Hannes 
Skuld. (Lunds Universitets Arsskrift I, xx, 4.) pp. 114, 
6f x 10. Lund, Gleerup, and Leipzig, Harrassowitz, 1925. 
3 kr. 50 ore. 

No book could better than this illustrate what was said above 
of the wide interests — linguistic, philological, cultural and historical — 
attaching to the study of loanwords. And no study of such words 
has been carried out better than this of Dr. Skold’s. It was already 
known that Hungarian contained Iranian, and in particular Ossetic, 
loanwords. The suggestion was apparently made first by the great 
Danish linguist, Vilhelm Thomsen, to whose memory Dr. S. does 
homage. Much material had been collected by Munkacsi. But the 
material thus assembled required detailed and scientific study. This 
it has received from Dr. S., who has already written on loanwords. 

The words are considered in every aspect : their phonetic form, 
the categories to which they belong, the particular Ossetic dialect 
from which they were taken, the region in which, and the date at 
which, the Hungarians and the speakers of this dialect were in 
contact. The results are admirably summed up in the last chapter : — 

(1) Dialectical differences within Ossetic were already well- 
marked at the time of contact between the two nations. 

(2) Ossetic loanwords in Hungarian are taken from the Tagaurian 
(or eastern) dialect. 

(3) The phonetic position of Hungarian when in contact with 
the Ossetes was much the same as when in contact with the Cuvases 
(\ olga-Bulgars) ; but the contact with the former was probably 
a little earlier, about the period a.d, 725-775. 

(4) The geographical position of contact was the region between 
the Volga, the Don, and the Caucasus. 
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(5) Ossetic loanwords in other Finno-Ugrian languages passed 
through Hungarian. 

(6) At the time of these borrowings there were no longer close 
relations between Volga-Finnish and Baltic -Finnish. 

(7) The Cuvases and Ossetes were not neighbours, and the 
Hungarians did not occupy a position between them, but were brought 
by a new migration from the neighbourhood of the former to that 
of the latter. 

(8) .Certain sound-changes hitherto considered as ‘gemein-ossetisch’ 
occurred in Ossetic after the contact with the Hungarians, and must 
therefore be ascribed to parallel development of the two dialects. 

This last conclusion is of importance in general linguistics, for 
we probably often ascribe to the period of community sound -changes 
actually due, like this, to subsequent parallel development. 

Another point of importance for linguists, which is continually 
emerging, is the regularity of the phonetic form in which the words 
are borrowed. This regularity is much more likely to be pronounced 
when the two peoples concerned are illiterate and have been in contact 
for only a short while. As Dr. T. G. Bailey's lists recently published 
in this Bulletin prove, loanwords from English in Indian languages 
are far less likely to exhibit this regularity : for here the channels by 
which they have entered the native languages are very diverse, on 
both sides, the borrowers being of every sort from illiterate peasants 
to men who read and speak English as well as their own language, 
and the English from which they borrow that of the cultured official 
as well as the various dialects of the British Army. Probably then 
here also all seeming irregularities have their special explanation. 

To students of Iranian, of ' Scythian ' culture, of Hungarian and 
Finno-Ugrian in general, Dr. L.'s work is of capital value ; and to 
linguists in general it should serve as a model for studies of loanwords. 

R. L. T. 


Indo-uralisch. By Hanxk.s Skold. pp. 16. 1926. 

In this most interesting paper Dr. Skold carries us back to a far 
greater antiquity than in the previous book. For he is persuaded of 
the truth of Wiklund s conclusion : “ Es scheint mir aber schon jetzt 
ganz unzweifelhaft, dass die antwort auf unsere frage nur in einer 
richtung gehen kann : die indogermanischen und die finnisch- 
ugrischen sprachen sind urverwandt with this addition, that for 
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‘ finnisch-ugrisch ' he would say 'uralisch". For in his comparison 
he includes Samoyede. Such a community, if it existed, must be 
put back far beyond even the Boghazkoi period (1500-1300 b.c.). At 
that time the language may have developed few of the traits that 
characterize the Indo-European or the Finno-Ugrian we know by 
comparison of their descendants. (Moreover, the number of words of 
the original vocabulary to be recognized in both families must 
necessarily be small. Indeed. Dr. S. deals with sixteen only. But 
these he treats in a scientific fashion, in strong contrast to the 
thoroughly unscientific methods which have properly brought many 
such speculations into disrepute. For. as Meillet teaches, the criterion 
of proof must remain the same : all that will have happened, if the 
proof succeeds, will be that a new comparative grammar is super- 
imposed upon the comparative grammar of Indo-European, as that 
in its turn is superimposed on the comparative grammar of Romance, 
or of Indo-Aryan or of any of its other branches. 

Thus Dr. S. is right first in attempting to establish equations of 
sound between the two families and secondly in rejecting as suspect 
any comparisons which do not agree with these equations. Because 
I.E. dh appears as Ur. t in *wedh- *nedh- co Finnish r eta- nito-. he 
rejects the comparison I.E. medh- co tnesi (gen. meden) which he looks 
upon as an early loanword, either one from the other or both from 
a third source. But to show that both families possess a certain 
number of words in common (even when these include such words 
as the I.E. pronouns *k' r em, *so, *to, *yo) is not sufficient. They may 
be loans (in which however we might still expect to find regular 
sound-equations, as noted above). These must be supported by 
comparison of grammatical particularities : it is the comparison of 
these which proves conclusively the common origin of the I.E. languages, 
including Pseudo-hittite. But here the Indo-uralian comparativist 
is in difficulty : for many, if not most, of the grammatical particularities 
of I.E. must have been evolved after the period of the supposed Indo- 
uralian community. Nevertheless Dr. S. stresses the possibility 
that in the -n genitive of Uralian we have a connexion with the 
typically I.E. heteroclitic declension of r-stems, which so strikingly 
emerged in Pseudo-hittite (of the tvpe nom. acc. vddar ‘ water ’, 
gen. ved-enas, dat. loc. vedeni, etc.). 

The author does not claim that the case is proved ; but he does 
claim, and rightly, that it is a case for further investigation. 

R. L. T. 
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Indogermanische Grammatik. Teil I : Einleitung. 1. Etymologic, 
2. Konsonantismus. II : Der idg. Yokalismus. Ill : Das 
Nomen. By H. Hirt. (Indogermanische Bibliothek, I, i, 13.) 
pp. xxxii, 350 ; xi, 256 : xi. 360 ; 5| x 8}. Heidelberg : Winter. 
1921-7. 

No work by Professor Hirt can fail to stimulate thought. The 
Indogermanische Grammatik is no exception. Even if some of his 
theories are based on insufficient evidence, their enunciation is sure 
to lead scholars into new and profitable paths. But that very- personal 
quality, which beyond all else makes Hirt's books so refreshing to 
read, is not so well fitted for a manual. And to this defect must be 
added the carelessness which often mars the book. Printer's errors 
appear on almost every page, and in a work like this which will be 
read by many not well acquainted with many of the languages quoted 
the results of such mistakes may be far-reaching. Thus on one page 
(III, 46) ‘ meddham . . . med-has ' for ‘ medh-am . . . medh-as ’ ; 
(III, 89) ‘ drsi-k-am . . . trn-am ’ for 4 drsi-k-am . . . trn-am ' ; 
(III, 58) 4 hhumd . . . cdrmani ' for 4 hhuma . . . cdrmani Some- 
times the mistakes can hardly be those of the printer : sakthi (for 
sakthi) repeated by sakthan (for sakthan). In Sanskrit, where accuracy 
might especially be expected, strange forms appear like rajas for 
raja ; in the Skt. version of the Lord’s Prayer (I, 73) we have tava 
for tava, vayasca for vaya ca, ksamasja for ksamasva, and duratmata 
for duratmataya (1 ). There are many inconsistencies, e.g. in the marking 
of long vowels in Latin, or the accent in Vedic words. In a work so 
full of new theories, one might reasonably expect greater care in 
exhausting possibilities before a choice is made. Thus in trying to 
establish the disappearance of I.E. s before certain consonants H. 
quotes Skt. usdm beside usasam ; but the former, which is an isolated 
form, may well be a new analogical creation after the type panthah 
panthdm. 

But these are drawbacks which we must accept as philosophically 
as possible ; and which we must not let obscure the genius of Hirt’s 
work : for genius, indeed, it contains. But let those who are not 
4 Hirts ’ take warning. For such inaccuracies in a work of less genius 
might well be damning. 

It is impossible to follow here all Hirt’s expositions and theories : 
for few writers could put so much into less than a thousand octavo 
pages. One point may, however, be mentioned in connexion with 
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questions already raised in this series of reviews, the ultimate com- 
munity of origin of I.E. with other language-families. It is not with 
I.E. as we know it by immediate comparison of the separate I.E. 
languages with which Semitic or Finno-Ugrian or Sumerian must be 
compared, but with Pre-indo-european, out of which Indo-European 
subsequently developed. And in many ways this work is a grammar 
of Pre-I.E. For Hirt, more than any other, has dived into the pre- 
history of I.E., in his attempts to elucidate the origin of I.E. sounds 
(especially of the vowels, on which he has shed so much light) and 
of I.E. forms. His vision opens a vista of possibilities for the future. 

R. L. T. 


Indo-Iranian Studies. By European, American, and Indian 
Scholars, pp. viii -f- 293. 64 x 91. London : Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Triibner & Co.. 1925. 

The regard in which Shams-ul-ullema Dastur Darab Peshotan 
San j ana is held by students of Iranian philology and of Zoroastrianism 
is proved by the contributions to this volume, published in his honour. 
Scholars from India, from Europe, from America have united to 
pay tribute to the son who in the monumental edition of the Dinkard 
has so worthily maintained and increased the fame of his father. 
There are collected here some twenty-nine articles, which deal with 
various aspects — religious, cultural, philological, and linguistic — - 
of Zoroastrianism and the language of its scriptures. They are of 
varying worth ; but some are notable. Two are translations from the 
German, one of which — Zarathustra : his life and doctrine, by C. 
Bartholomae — has appeared before in Akademische Rede ; in the 
other K. Geldner shows conclusively that zaotar- in Yasna ii, 1 means 
‘ he who sacrifices or who ought to sacrifice ', correlating it thus with 
Skt. hotr-. 

It might perhaps have been made a little clearer that the form of 
the latter if connected with hvdijati ‘ calls ’ (and not. as it actually is, 
with juhoti) would have been *hdvitr- (cf. hdviman- ‘ invocation ’). 

It is impossible to notice here all the articles. But among the 
many interesting, two have especial interest for linguists. A. V. 
W illiams-Jackson gives the meaning ‘ snarling ' to the hitherto 
enigmatic epithet of the camel (Yt. 14, 11) urvato. which he derives 
from *ruvato as gen. sg. of a pres. part. (cf. Skt. ruvdnt-). The epithet 
indeed seems apt to one who has tried to lead a convoy of many 
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hundreds of these animals by night across the Sinai desert. The same 
scholar relinquishes his translation of Old Persian mabarim (Bh. 1. 
86-7) as " borne on buffaloes ' on the ground that at the time of 
Darius" crossing of the Tigris the water-buffalo had not been intro- 
duced. and agrees instead to the restoration us\tr\a-bnrim ' camel- 
borne ", 

In the other H. Reic-helt shows that the endings -is -us of certain 
n and u stems are ghost -terminations due to wrong reading of the 
original Aramaic text : thus, e.g.. n'mvys (ndmuvis for namavis) was 
read as ndmSnls (r having been taken as n. as in hvnaiti for huvaiti = 
Skt. siu-dti). 

R. 0. Kent draws attention to the dat. sg. of the 1st pers. pron. 
in the (lathas — maibgd. But his discussion does not add much to 
our knowledge of the history of the forms of this pronoun. His 
suggestion that the unaspirated form of I.E. *eghom in Gk. eyco , etc., 
is due to contamination with *gp in Gk. e/xeye. etc-., is worth con- 
sidering. But if -film- is a deictic particle, why not also -go-, which 
of course may exist in Slav, -go t The two forms may have there- 
fore existed side by side from the beginning. But that only removes 
the problem one stage : what is the relationship of *gho- : *go and 
*ge (Gk. ye) : *ghe (Skt. ha) ? In other words he neglects the fact that 
they are many instances of •alternation between aspirate and un- 
aspirated in I.E. His explanation of *eghom as a neuter noun meaning 
‘ this-here-ness ' is quite at variance with Meillet's doctrine of gender 


Indoiranica. By .1. Wackernagel. (Zeitschrift fur vergleiehende 
Sprachforschung. lid. 55, pp. 104-10.) Goettingen : Vundenhoeek 
und Rupprecht. 

Two of those studies from the pen of the master which make all 
his disciples long for the completion of his Grammar of Sanskrit. 
May that day be near. 

There is no convincing evidence for the existence of a nom. pant ha 
beside panthdk. which is attested also in AY. Acc. pdntkanam (like 
Av. pantdnam) replaced jmnthdm through influence of ddhvan- which 
is almost synonym of pdnikd-. So. too. mahant- is due to contamination 
of mahd- and brhant-. It may be of interest to note that in its further 
history pdnthdh has preserved its gender at the expense of its form : 
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Panj. pandh, Si. pandhu in. (< *pantho). In another area the form 
*pantha has perhaps influenced the word which has replaced it : 
vartma n.. which appears in Guj. vat , Hi. bat. etc., as a fem., whereas 
neuters in -an- usually appear as neut. in Guj.. and masc. in Hi. 
(e.g. Skt. karma ncima > Guj. kiim Hunt n.. Hi. kdw nan m. Skt. 
ctirmu > Guj. cam n.). Only in Kumaoni and Nepali, which have 
certain relations with the X.W. group where pant hah preserves its 
gender, do we find bdto as a masc. (But Xep. also keeps the gender 
of certain masc. stems in -i. as ago ' fire' opp. to Hi., etc., ihj f.) 

The second study shows that *ekat;/a- (whence Pali ekacca-) is 
a parallel form of ekathja-. Suffix -tuja- (as also in mukhatlya-) is 
characteristic of ordinals, dvitlya-. trtlya-. But these also have forms 
with -tya-. 

K. L. T. 


An Etymological Vocabulary of Pashto. By G. Morgexstierxe. 
(Skrifter utgitt av Det Xorske Videnskaps-Akademi i Oslo.) 
pp. 120, 7 x lOf. Oslo: Dybwad. 1927. 

A year ago the hope was expressed in these pages that we should 
soon see more results in detail of Dr. Morgenstierne's mission in 
Afghanistan, the firstfmits of which appeared in his ' Report ’. That 
expectation has been fully justified. 

This etymological vocabulary is dedicated to Professor Geiger, 
who more than thirty years ago laid the firm foundations of the 
study of Pashto etymology and phonetics. But in thirty years much 
new knowledge of Iranian has come to light. In the domain of Pashto 
itself M.'s studv of dialects is probably the greatest contribution. 
It was thus time for revising and supplementing Geiger's work. The 
importance of etymology in linguistic science is capital. Without 
sure etymologies we cannot establish the formulas of sound-change : 
without establishing the formulas of sound-change there can be no 
science of comparative or historical grammar. Hence especial attention 
may be drawn to the strictness of M.'s method. The development of 
sounds is open to comparatively strict control ; to the development 
of meanings there seems to be almost no limitation. The uninitiated 
are sometimes sceptical ; the expert is sometimes carried too far 
by his own enthusiasm. M.'s semantic comparisons from other 
languages will therefore be welcomed. It is perhaps possible to add 
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a few. The suggestion that yarai ‘ calf of leg ! may be the same as 
yarai ‘ coarse bread ’ receives confirmation from the development in 
I. A. of Skt. pinda- ‘ round lump, ball of rice ’ in Rom. pinro ‘ foot 
Tirahi ‘ pdnde Xep. pirulo ‘ calf of leg '. For oh 1 flock of lambs ' < 
Av. hdta - co Skt. sata - ‘ won, wealth cf. Skt. dhdna- ‘ prize, booty, 
wealth ’ > Si. dhanu ‘ herd 

The difficulties of the Pashto etymologist are great. Phonetic 
development has taken place to a degree at which many words, 
from the phonetic (as well as the semasiological) standpoint, are 
susceptible of more than one derivation. M. quotes the example 
of walai, in which w- can represent earlier id-. b-, haw-, or hab- ; -l- 
can represent -d-, -t-. or -9w- and the vowel a. au, or ai. The phonetic 
possibilities are thus almost unlimited. 

To the Iranianist this book needs no recommendation : it is 
indispensable to him. To the Indianist three considerations make 
it of vital interest. The first — the original connexion of Indian with 
Iranian — needs no elaboration. The second is the mutual influences 
of Iranian and Indian after their differentiation. This has probably 
been profound. Tedesco has shown how certain isoglosses (chiefly 
semasiological) rim through both X.W. Indo-Aryan and adjacent 
Iranian. This book furnishes further examples : ivana ‘ tree ’ (co Skt. 
vana-) has the same meaning in Si. warm, but becomes ‘ forest ’ 
further to the East (e.g. Hi. ban). 

Although the predominant outside influence on Pashto has been 
exercised by Persian, its position and its relations, at times intimate, 
with India have led to much borrowing from I. A. in early as well 
as modem times. The early borrowings are of considerable phonetic 
interest to the Indianist : e.g. lasta (as in Hi. lathi, etc.) in which 
we have possibly contamination of Skt. xjasti- and lakuta-. It may 
be possible to add a few' more. 

hat ‘ heap’, cf. Panj. khdtta ‘ pit Xep. khdt ‘ heap’ < Skt. khatra-. 
larama ‘ nettlerash cf. Shina jdzi, Panj. dadd, Xep. dad ‘ring- 
worm ", etc., < Skt. dadru- dardrix-. 

hear ‘ high cf. Ku. udharno ‘ to untwist ’ ; Pa. uddhata- ' pulled 
out ’ < Skt. uddhrta- ' removed, raised ’. 

lawar ‘ stick ’, beside Syr. Rom. lauri. cf. Xep. lauro < Skt. lakuta-. 
ext ‘ flat, pressed ’. cf. Panj. citt. Guj. Mar. ext, Ass. Bg. Or. Hi. 
Xep. cit ‘ lying flat on the back ’ < *citta- < *cipta- ? cf. widely 
spread *cip- *cipp- ‘ press ’. 

bram ‘ power ’, cf. Skt. brahman- ? 
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lar ‘ spittle cf. Xep. lar. ral. Hi. Ku. ral. < Skt. laid- (< *lada- ?). 
roy ‘ in good health ef. Skt. aroga- : arogi < drogyam is very 
common in the Khar. Doc. from Xiya. 

palaltai ‘ sitting cross-legged ’ : also Lah. palatthl. 
poh ‘ aware ", cf. Skt. prabudh- ‘ watchful ’ (prdbudhyate in Sgh. 
pubudinu ‘ to wake up '). 

ivir ‘ expanded ", lw. from *vi-trta~. cf. Skt. vi-slrta- 
viosta ‘ unit of square measure ’ : or lw. from Skt. v'ltasti- in Si. 
vithl, Sgh. viyat ? 

unt ‘ open, ajar ’ : lw. from Skt. vikta- ‘ separated ' ? 
zambal ‘ to blink ' : there is a large family of words in I. A. 
expressing ‘ rapid motion " from *jhamma-. as in Xep. jkamma 
* altogether ", jhamjham ‘ in torrents ", jhamjhamaunu ‘ to tingle ", 
jhamkanu ‘ to shine ", j ham tan it ' to spring", as well as from *jhampa-. 
*jhappa-. 

ar 1 hindrance ' : Indian has both *ada- (Si. aranu ‘ to stick "), 
*ada- (Ass. driba ‘ to suspend Hi. arnd). and *adda- (< *a<lya- l — 
Kash. adun. Si. adanu. Xep. arinu). 

drabal ‘ to press down " : direct borrowing from Indian (cf. Si. 
dabanu, Hi. dabnd. etc.) is doubtful, because Si. dabanu , Lah. dabban, 
Kash. dabun, Rom. dab point to *dabb-. not *darb- or *drabb- (as 
suggested by M.). 

The following further suggestions are offered with diffidence by 
one who is no expert in Iranian phonology. 

uzd ‘ long ’ : < Indo-Ir. *brzdha-. rather than Av. bdrdz-. Cf. 
Pa. buddha- ‘ old ' < Skt. *bldha- (with ddh for dh by analogy), 
beside Skt. brhant-. 

ayer ‘ indigestion : : < *agrta~. rather than *agrta-. Cf. Skt. 

ajlrna- ‘ indigestion \ 

tastan < castan : cf. corresponding assimilation in Skt. tisthati > 
Pkt. citthal (attested in Kalasha cistim, Sgh. hitinu (is Pashai tostik 
a further dissimilation ?). 

earn ‘ knife ’ < *kartyd : cf. Shina kdei ‘ scissors ’ < *kartya ? 
yarma ‘ sun ’ : as in Rom. kham, Xep. ghdm. etc. < Skt. gharma-. 
yarn ‘ proud ’ : cf. Skt. garva- ? 

liuareddl ‘ to be cleft ’ < *ni-bard- : the modern languages show 
the Skt. form to be vardh-, not bardh-. 

maryalara ‘ pearl " : cf. also Skt. marakata-. 
naste]3l ‘ to squeeze, wring ’ : can this be connected with Skt. 
niscotayati ‘ causes to drip which survives in Si. nicoinu, Guj. 
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mcovvu ‘ to squeeze out and with extension -da- in Hi. nicornd 
(cf. nicurna ' to ooze out '). Xep. nicornu. etc. 

num " navel ' ; Shirani numl ' 90 ' : cf. similar nasalization of 
-v- (> -v- > -m-) in several I. A. dialects : Garvi num. Kash. nam. 
Sgh. nama ' 9 ' : Kash. namat ‘ 90 

niijilz ' flood ' : prob. with M. < *ni-i/au:a- : but in view of 
Geiger's phonetically difficult *ni-wd:a- (cf. Skt. ui-vak-). cf. Skt. 
nif-uh- (i.e. mij-uh-) ( 

prdnatdl ’ to loosen ‘ : may there not be similar confusion of two 
roots *nedh- and *negh- in Skt. naddhd- and nahi/ati (for -h- < -dh- 
in this word would be irregular) ? 

postal ' rib ' : unnecessary for Geiger to reject Darmstetter's 
derivation < Av. parsti - ' back ' in favour of Skt. prsti- ‘ rib '. Are 
not these two words the same, both (as well as Skt. prstha- and Av. 
parsta-) being extensions of *perk- in Skt. pdrsu-. Av. parasu- ? 
Apart from the extraordinary fluidity in the nomenclature of body- 
parts. this development of meaning appears natural : cf. also Skt. 
p_rsh-vdh- (prob. ’carrying on the back'). 

pustvdal ' to ask ' : or denominative from past part. *prsta- ! 
(pusta-)warga ' kidney ‘ < *ivarkd- < irrtJca-. M. points out that 
assimilation of tk > kk must be older than rt > r. In this particular 
word assimilation of tk took place also in I. A. inexplicably early : 
Skt. vrkkdu. Phonetic irregularity, or deformation, in the name 
of a body-part i 

war ’ scab ' : can this be < *wr-ta- 1 Cf. Skt. vrand- ( vr-ana - ?), 
Lat. minus, according to Walde (s.v.) from *wel- ‘ tear '. This also 
in Skt. vrscdti (< *nd-sqr- 1 —or < *w[-k-sqe -, enlargement with -et- 
as in vrk-nd- ?). 

Lastly it is noteworthy that the same class of words seem to 
present phonetic irregularities or difficulties in more than one language : 
e.g. Iriyar ' naked ’. if < *nagna- (Av. mayna- with m- !). So beside 
Skt. nagnd-, Hi. nacja. etc.. Kash. has non u with unexpected -n- < -gn-. 
The phonetic difficulties and confusions of the Ir. word for ‘ throat, 
neck ' are paralleled in I. A., where we find Skt. kanthd- (etym. ? — 
cf. Syr. Rom. kand. Mar. kathe, etc.), Skt. ghantiku (etym. ? — cf. 
Guj. ghdtl. etc.) ; Skt. ghdta (etym. ( — cf. Hi. ghur, etc.) ; Skt. 
skandha- ‘shoulder' (cf. Si. kandhu ‘neck'); Skt. gdtra- ‘body’ 
(cf. Si. gdtru ‘ neck ’ ; *gdtta- in Pani. gatta, Si. gdto ' nape ') ; and 
finally Sh. sotu, Kash. hot u ‘ throat ' (< *srdtta-1). 


R. L. T. 
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Notes on Shughni. By G. Morgenstierne. (Norsk Tidskrift for 
Sprogvidenskap. vol. i. pp. 32-84.) 1928. 

Attention has already been called to the urgent need for recording 
more fully some of the Dardic dialects of Indo-Aryan before they die 
out. The need is scarcely less urgent of doing the same for certain 
of the Iranian dialects in or near the borders of India. Shughni, 
one of the Ghalcah group, north of the Hindu Kush, is rapidlv being 
overrun by Persian. In a letter quoted by the author of these notes, 
J. Barthoux, head of the French Scientific Mission in Afghanistan, 
who visited Badakhshan in 1926. wrote : *' Les interpenetrations qui 
s'accentuent chaque annee, de plus en plus, vont susciter des con- 
taminations et submerger les langues autochthones." It is good, 
therefore, that Dr. Morgenstierne during his own linguistic mission 
in Afghanistan should have been able to collect some Shughni material. 
With this he has included what has been collected by others. 
W. Geiger, in Gr. ir. Ph. i. 2. has treated of the phonology. But M. 
adds a number of details. The existence of s. of various origin, but 
' prob. pronounced with the tongue retro verted '. is of interest when 
compared with the development of Indo-Ir. i to s in Sanskrit, through 
contact with which arose the cerebral plosives properly belonging to 
Sanskrit. 

The phonological notes are followed by a vocabularv of about 
900 words, with important etymological indications. About half 
these words are shown to be loans from Persian. Two short texts 
form a useful appendix. 

A few notes : If ‘ an early insertion of » has saved the d ' in mend 
‘ waist-band '. why not also in mid < Av. mai8;/a- ? It would be 
interesting to know whether the other dialects generally have both 
forms. The special liability of certain words to be borrowed requires 
further investigation : thus here mut ' fist ' is noted as a loan, just as 
mustak must be in Shina. 

The change of Or > c (i.e. ts : e.g. pirn ' son ') is parallel with that 
of Shina tr > c : while nust ' sat down ' < *ni-hasta- beside Sarikoli 
ndliist < phonetically regular *ni-$asta- is paralleled in Dardic bv 
Kalasha nislm ‘ I sit ' < *nisldami , not nis-. pesc- ' to ask ' points 
to Ir *prs-ca-. which M. says he cannot explain. Is it possible that 
this represents I.E. *prk-sqe-, while Av. p,>r.>m- - *prk-ske- ! If so. 
it forms an important parallel with the forms of Balt.-Slav. which, 
according to Brugmann (Grundriss. II. iii. p. 351). have -sqo- : Lith. 
je.skau, O.S1. ish> ' I seek ' < *is-sq r j beside Av. isaiti < *is-sk r j 

R. L. K 
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A Brief Account of Malay alam Phonetics. By L. Viswanatha 
Ramaswami Aiyar. (Calcutta University Phonetic Studies, 
No. 1.) pp. 31, 6| x 9|. Calcutta University Press, 1925. 

A very interesting study on scientific lines, and the forerunner 
of others, it may be hoped, to appear in the same series. We hope, 
too, that the author himself will -write more fully on Malayalam 
phonetics than the limits of this little brochure permitted. For there 
are several points which more information might illuminate. Thus, 
though no word ends in a plosive, words do end with the voiced 
continuants [n], [n], [j], [r], [r], [1]. [1], [i], [m] ; or the same words 
may be pronounced with a following (a). But under what conditions ? 

The student of Indo- Aryan is struck by the great difference between 
the phonetic system of Malayalam and of I.A. in general : there are 
no voiced or unvoiced aspirates ; there are no unexploded stops 
(the reproduction of unexploded final -t in Skt. loanwords as -l is 
interesting) ; there are three series of t-sounds, retroverted [t], 
alveolar [f], and dental [t]. Neither [t] nor [t] appear initially, although 
in later I.A. initial cerebrals become common. 

A few points need correction. Sanskrit a was not [a], but at an 
early date had become [a] or at least was differentiated from [a:] in 
the direction of [a]. The word-stress in English is not necessarily 
on the initial (e.g. for'bid, allow, etc., etc.), although this is a mistake 
frequently made by Indian speakers of English ; nor is it in German. 

R. L. T. 


Un Ancien Peuple du Penjab. By J. Przyluski. (Extract from 
Journal Asiatique, Jan. -Mar.. 1926.) pp. 59. Paris : Imprimerie 
Nationale, 1926. 

In this brilliant study Przyluski continues his research into the 
pre- Aryan population of India, and the reactions of their language 
on Indo-Arvan. Discoveries at Harappa and Mohen-jo-Daro disclose 
the existence of considerable civilizations in the Indus Valiev. To 
help bridge the interval between these and that of which we have 
cognizance in the Yedic hymns, P. has studied certain facts about 
the ancient peoples of the Panjab. and in particular the Udumbaras. 
whose prosperity is attested by many finds of coins dating before the 
Christian era. 

Madra (with its variants Malla, Mala, Malava, Madda, and 
Maddava) is another form of Bhaclra. They are names of the same 
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or adjacent peoples. But P. gives no full explanation of or parallel 
for the interchange of bhjm. Is the original *mhalla - > bhalla- ; 
cf. Sbt. mahisi > *mhaisi > Hi. bhais, etc. ? Madra and Bhadra 
are learned Sanskritizations of Malla and Bhalla : cf. the existence 
of pairs like bhalla- alia - in the popular language (< *bhadla-, *ardla-) 
beside bhadra- and ardrci- in the learned. Bhalla > *bahla- (by a 
change analogous with that which produced W.Pah. gohro < ghotaka- : 
but it must be remembered that we have no evidence of the antiquity 
of this latter) : bdhlika- may then be derived from bhalla- ; and 
Bhallika- was the name of a celebrated caravan leader. The Bahlikas 
were probably an Iranian or iranianized tribe. 

These identifications, though tempting, are not too strong on the 
phonetic side. With the Udumbaras P. seems on surer ground. The 
textile stuffs known in Pali as kotumbara- or kodumbara-, in Skt. as 
kotambaka-, came probably from a country in the Sub-himalayan zone. 
Disappearance of initial k- (> kh > h) is characteristic of certain 
Austro-asiatic languages, kodumbara- and od° may thus form a pair 
(Skt. *kudumbara- : udumbara- and udumbara-). ku- or ka- is a 
widespread Austro-as. prefix. The root is *tumba ‘ gourd oi 
cucumber borrowed in various dialectical forms in Indo-Arvan 
(type Skt. tumba-, labu-, which correspond with Batak tabu, Malay 
labu). The name for ‘ gourd ' was transferred to the Ficus glomerata 
owing to likeness in shape and in multiplicity of seeds. In the South 
Seas the names of peoples are frequently taken from those of vegetables, 
and several Austro-as. peoples trace their origin to a gourd or melon. 
In India Sumati. wife of Sagara, gave birth to a gourd whence came 
60.000 sons. If then udumbara- is of Austro-as. origin, it mav well 
be the name both of the Ficus glomerata and of a people. These 
are situated both in the Sub-himalayan zone and in Kacch (Pliny's 
Odonbeores). The Dravidians, found in Baluchistan (Brahui) and 
south of the Yindhyas. originally may have extended over the Panjab. 
whence they were driven by the Austro-asiatic speaking peoples. 
Later the Aryan invasion divided the latter into two. Evidence of 
their cultural importance is seen in loanwords in the West. The 
hesitation between b and p in Lat. carbasus and Gk. Kapnaaos is not 
explained by Skt. karpasa-, but may be explained by common 
borrowing (directly or through intermediaries) from Austro-as. in 
which the word for cotton contained a half-voiced labial. 

Indo-Aryan is unique among I.E. languages in maintaining the 
voiced aspirates. This would be explained by an Austro-as. sub- 
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stratum : for the aspirates of Austro-as. are remarkable for their 
force and duration, and include voiced aspirates. 

These conclusions reached by the author’s keen insight, are 
supported bv a wealth of evidence, of which some may not be con- 
vincing in itself, but of which the cumulative effect is strong. What- 
ever may have to be altered or added to in the future, P. has written 
the beginnings of a most fascinating chapter in Indian history. 

P. has offered an explanation of the name of the widespread 
caste of Dorns (Skt. domba-) in the gourd from which various musical 
instruments are made. The examination of other modem caste or 
tribal names would be fmitful. I have elsewhere (Nature, May, 
1928) suggested the study of Skt. odra-, which appears in all I. A. and 
some Dravidian languages either as the name of a tribe (the 
aboriginal inhabitants of Orissa) or of a caste of mud-workers. The 
archaic form in Sindhi odru suggests early contact between Aryans 
and Odras. Were they. too. an Austro-as. people in the Panjab >. 

R. L. T. 


XOMS DE VlLLES IXDIEXXES' DAXS LA GeOGRAPHIE. By J. PrZYLUSKI. 

(Bull. Soe. de Ling. No. 83. pp. 218-29.) Paris, 1927. 

The author establishes and comments on the geographical equation 
Dantapura- — Dantaknra- or Dandagoura (Ptolemy) = Paloura. The 
purely Aryan name is translated by the mixed Danta-kura- or the 
purely un- Aryan Paloura. ]xil- ‘ivory’ (= danta-) may be either 
Dravidian (= ivory) or Austro-asiatic (= tooth), kura-. gura-. vr- 
has connexions in Austro-as. (Munda *katu. Indonesian kuta). 
eventually connected with a root meaning ‘ enclose '. This has 
a parallel in Sumerian gar g'ar ' enclose, assemble ’. kar ‘ wall ’. The 
initial equation is probable : the later comparisons are possible, but 
as yet they lack the exact equivalence of phonetic particularities 
without which no etvmologv can be held proved. 

R. L. T. 

Prakritic ax u Xox-Arvax Strata ix the Vocabulary of 
Saxskrit. By A. (.'. Woolxer. (Extract from Sir Ashutosh 
Mukherji Memorial Volume.) pp. 7. 6J x 9f. Patna, 1926. 

Principal Woolner has written a suggestive article on the non- 
Indo-European vocabulary of Sanskrit and its descendants. He has 
contented himself with making some interesting lists of Sanskrit 
words, which are without known or sure etymologies, but which seem 
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to have at least some connexion among themselves, betraying perhaps 
a common source of borrowing. Sometimes perhaps the author 
unnecessarily throws away an Indo-European etymology. He 
rejects the I.E. origin of anda-, which I upheld in JRAS. 1924, p. 565, 
namely its connexion with the family of words represented by O.S1. 
j(dro ‘ testicle '. To the argument there adduced I would now add 
firstly the fact that without doubt there was an I.A. dialect in which 
-ndr- > nd. To the probable comparison Skt. danda- ro Gk. bivbpov , 
we can add the certain derivation of Skt. canda- < candra-. since 
Sindhi has candro ' passionate just as it has candru ‘ moon ' < 
candra-. That anda- represents *andra- appears to be proved beyond 
doubt by the Kalasha ondrak ‘egg '. How then are we to account 
for the fact that in all other dialects which normally preserve ndr. 
or change it to ndr (as Sindhi) or nd (as, e.g., the Central and Western 
groups) only the form anda- appears (> Pkt. anda- > Class. Skt. 
anda-) ? In India, at least, the word for ‘ egg perhaps from its 
association with 1 testicle appears liable to replacement either by 
borrowing from another dialect, or by a completely new word ; 
while the phonetically correct descendant of anda- is retained either 
in a specialized sense or as meaning ‘ testicle *. In the second category 
we have Kash. thill (‘ the big ’ < sthula,-) ; Nep. phul (‘ the swollen ’ < 
phulla-), but dr ‘ testicle ‘ : W.Pah. koci pinni, rampur pxnni (‘ the 
little lump ' < pindika) : E.Suketi battl, Bilaspuri and Mandeali 
batti (‘ the round 5 < varta-). To the first category belong Class. 
Skt. anda- (not anda-) from Pkt. : Hi. anda ‘ egg dr ‘ testicle ’ ; 
Bg. anda ‘ egg ariyd ‘ male ’ ; Guj. and, ‘ egg , ad ‘ testicle ; . Shina 
gil. hand, koh. hand, gur. hand all have an irregular h-. 

Since, then, for whatever reason, many of the Mod. I.A. languages 
show this avoidance of the phonetically correct form, we may perhaps 
assume with some degree of probability that the Rigvedic dialect, 
which normally retained ndr (e.g. candra-) replaced *andra- by the 
form anda- from a dialect in which ndr > nd (from which also come 
canda- and danda-). 

But anda- is only one of many words of unknown or uncertain 
etymology. Przyluski in an article already referred to has shown 
that Austro-asiatic tribes maintained themselves in all probability 
till a late period in the Panjab. Himself situated in the Panjab, it 
is to be hoped that Principal Woolner will continue his study of the 
non-Indo-European elements in Indo- Aryan. 

R. L. T. 
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The so-called Takht-i-Bahi Ixscriptiox of the Year 103. By 

Stex Koxow. (Epigraphia Indica. vol. xviii. pp. 261-82.) 

The inscription is read by Professor Konow from a new estampage, 
and is most illuminatingly discussed from the historical as well as 
the more strictlv epigraphical and linguistic standpoint. Several 
points of considerable linguistic interest emerge. In these problems 
the modem languages can often bring help or confirmation and should 
never be neglected. K. is undoubtedly right in his interpretation of 
pache as pdkse. since the ch is written with the form corresponding 
to Skt. ks. not cch. And it is precisely in the X.W.. in the so-called 
Dardic dialects, that the regular development of ks is cch. not kkh, 
as I shall show below in another review. Whether the form without 
the bar (< Skt. ks) should be transliterated ks is doubtful. I prefer 
the form used by Rapson. namely ch. Shina distinguished this soimd 
to-day as a cerebral (retroverted) ch. as opposed to palatal ch (< Skt. 
cch, thy). 

The identification of hoy- in boyana with Ir. *bauy- ‘ to save ’ does 
not seem to me certain. Would -y- or -j- in an Ir. loanword have become 
-y- ? In other words, was it borrowed early enough ! 

K. notes the tendency of KharosthI Inscrr. to replace Skt. sr by 
The reality of this is completely confirmed by Dardic and by Svrian 
Romani : Skt. sr > Shina s : and in Syr. Rom., in which Skt. s > s, 
sr (like orig. •>•) > s. 

K. ascribes the value r to jh in words like dajha < Skt. ddsa-. 
I have suggested the same value for the symbol transliterated by 
Rapson as s in the Niva documents. Again, in certain of the X.W. 
dialects intervocalic -a- has regularly become z, e.g. in Kohistani 
Shina (bazodu < vasantdj. It is. however, noteworthy that those 
languages which, preserving intervocalic -s- or changing it to -h-, 
have voiced breathed consonants following a nasal, have changed 
s or s after a nasal to j or jh : e.g. Sindhi iradjhu < Skt. vamsd-. 
haiiju < Skt. hamsd- (beside Shina anzu). 

I cannot agree that aycisa represents tldyasya. Pkt. has no form 
ajja- < adya-. because the expected phonetic form of the latter would 
be *ddiya-. which survives in Pali ddiya- beside more common adika- : 
Pkt. has other derivatives, cldima- and ddiilla-. adya - cannot become 
ayn- (i.e. ayya -) : the comparison with uyydna- < udydna - is beside 
the point. For in this case we are dealing with the final unexploded 
consonant of a word ud. These final unexploded stops are assimilated 
to a following continuant, and so have a different development from 
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the same stops in the middle of a word, where the explosion was 
heard through the following continuant. The same holds good of 
final (unexploded) -s before an initial stop, and s + stop in the middle 
of a word. Thus in the middle of a word -ts-. -ts-. - dy - > cch. cch. jj ; 
-sk- -sk- > tih ; st > tth : st > tth ; sp > pph. But tits <•- > nirc- 
n is k- > nikk-. nis t- > nitt-. ut s- > uss-. ut s- > uss-. ud //- > >()/>/-. 
This principle is confirmed by the fate of ut sthd- (Girnar ustdnam) 
which in NAY. dialects appears as list- (and in Romani u^tilo ' stood ') 
and so regularly in Hindi, etc., as nth-. I hope shortly to write more 
fully on this problem of sandhi and its apparent exceptions. 

R. L. T. 

• Geben ‘ uxd ' Xehmex ‘ im Ixdischex. By P. Tedesco. (Journal 
of the American Oriental Society, vol. xliii. pp. 358-90.) 

An important study of Indo-Aryan isoglosses of form and meaning. 
The past tense of ‘ give ' in Mod. I. A. represents three earlier forms 
*dita-. *ditta-, dinna-. The first, though not found in Skt.. is T.E. 
*dato- (= Lat. d-atus) : the second is Skt. dattd- influenced by *dita-. 
and the third has the frequent -na- suffix of roots ending in a dental. 
There are other forms *diddha-. *dihia- (crossed with laddha-. lahia-). 
The author carefully defines (with the help of L.S.I.) the area of each 
form : and draws therefrom important conclusions as to the dialectical 
position of Skt. and Pali : the former (with dattd-) belongs to N.W. 
group, which now has *ditta-. the latter to the SAY. -Central which 
has dinna-. These isoglosses are crossed by others concerning the 
word ‘ take ". The distinction of lahh- as ' acquire ' in NAY.-W.-S. 
(and Skt.) and as ' take ' in Central and E. is perhaps of I.E. date 
(Gk. Aap./3dvw has both). Where lahh- means ‘ acquire ’. c/rabh- means 
‘take’ (as in Skt.). They cross with dd-. ni-. dm-. This brilliant 
essay shows what information with regard to dialect division (one of 
the crying needs of Indo-Aryan comparative grammar) can be gained 
from an intensive study of vocabulary. 

From the study of these forms T. reaches the same conclusion 
with regard to the so-called ’ Outer Circle ' as the writer from a study 
of sounds : namely, that the resemblances of the Outer Circle are due 
to conservation, and therefore indicate no peculiar connexion between 
them. The innovations of the centre spread outwards and so formed 
an inner group with innovations in common. Thus I have pointed 
out elsewhere that the conservation of -m- in. say. Shina and Singhalese 
argues no especially close connexion, but only a common origin. 
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It appears to me doubtful whether dinh- (p. 361) in Mar. dinhala, 
etc., rests upon dinna- + *diha-. The exact history of M.I. -nn- is 
vet to be written : but there is no doubt that Pkt. -nn- often appears 
in Mod. I. A. as -nh-. 

Sindhi pdto is not for *pato influenced by pres, stem pa- (p. 387), 
but is the phonetically regular descendant of Skt. prapta-. Panj. 
Lah. and Si. all preserve a Skt. long vowel as long even before original 
consonant group (see Turner. T rcinsaetions of 2nd Oriental Congress, 
Calcutta, p. 493). In Sindhi the consonant group is in both cases 
simplified, in Lah. only if an original long preceded it : thus vekh-, 
dkh-. etc. (p. 384). require no special explanation. This consideration 
supports T.'s important contention that *ditta- is old (being formed 
on Skt. dattd-), and not simply a modern form after other past partt. 
in M.I. -tt- (< Skt. -kt-. -tt-. - pt -) : for the vowel of kltd (beside ditto,) 
can only be explained from kia- > kl-. which makes kltd a modern 
form compared with ditto. 

gidho (p. 379) is analogical, rather than < *grbdha-. 

Sindhi kago (p. 385) is scarcely a N.W. form kata- < krtd- ; for 
A.W . development of >t appears to be at. Rather kigo influenced by 
pres, stem kar-. 

Bhadrawahi thjd- (of which T. questions the origin) is probably 
Skt. prop-. In Bhad. bhr > dhl. It is characteristic of several Dardic 
and neighbouring dialects that tr and pr. dr and hr, dhr and bhr develop 
in the same way. Gaw. has pi for tr and pr. 

p. 360. para. 5, for ‘ Part. Pass.' read ‘ Part. Pras.’ 

R. L. T. 

UbER F.IXE UNGEWOHNLICHE VERTRETUNG VON Sn IM MlTTEL- 

ixdischen. By H. Jacobi. (Indogermanische Forschunsen 
xlv, pp. 168-72.) 

With Mar. vithu. etc., as a name of Visnu, Professor Jacobi compares 
mtthu- in Ap. and in the Mahapurana of the Digambara Puspadanta. 
So, too. Digambara has N aram'i-vitthi- for Bhoja-vrsni-. Similarlv 
in Mahapurana tittha = trsnd. J. compares pronunciation of sn as st 
in Skt. loanwords in Mod. I. A. and considers that these forms with th 
are descendants of popular pronunciation of loanwords with sn. In this 
connexion it should be recalled that the Siksas mention a pronuncia- 
tion of sn as stn. If J. is right in ascribing this pronunciation to 
loanwords only, they must be older than the change st > tth, which 
is carried through in Pali, and in the more E. inscriptions of Asoka. 
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But is it necessarily a development in loanwords only ? The group 
sn, like any other group in which one consonant is not definitely 
unexploded and the other exploded, is peculiarly liable to divergent 
development, and beside nh (and perhaps -s"n-) there may well have 
been a development -stn- > st > tth. The Siksa reference has been 
given. But much more important is the parallel, which J. has missed 
in the development of sm, sm. sm. These, too. become either ss. ss 
ss or rnh (and mbh, perhaps mph) or sp, sp , sp>pph. And the 
Siksas similarly mention the pronunciation spm. spm, spin. In 
Asokan sm > sp, pph at Shahbazgarhi (-aspi < -asmin), Kalsi (\td\phd 
< tdsmdt), Dhauli and Jaugada (tuphe < *tusme, aphe < as me). Pillar 
Edicts (tuphe), Rupnath (tupaka). In addition to the dialectical 
variation there is positional variation (e.g. -sm- in termination in 
most cases > -ss-). Similar development in Pkt. (Pischel, p. 216). 
The number of words containing these groups and surviving in Mod. 
I. A. is small : it is therefore impossible to trace the dialectical 
boundaries. But cf. Khowar ispa < asma-, grlsp < grismd- ; possibly 
also Sgh. api ‘ we topi ' you ’ (otherwise Geiger). There seems no 
need to assume the intermediate stage -sv- with Pischel for Pkt. (loc. 
cit.) and Morgenstieme for Khowar (Report on a Linguistic Mission 
to Afghanistan, p. 70) ; sm may pass to spm through failure to 
co-ordinate closure of lips and of nasal passage ; so, too, sn > stn 
One of my children for a short while reproduced the English group 
sn- as t-, before changing it. a little later, to voiceless n. 

R. L. T. 

I. Quelques Desinences d’Optatif ex Moyex-Indien 
EPIGRAPHIQUE ET LITTERAIRE. II. Le PrECATIF SANSKRIT- 
By J. Bloch. (Memoires de la Societe de Linguistique de Paris, 
xxiii 2, pp. 107-22.) Paris : Champion, 1927. 

Jules Bloch is the acknowledged master of the Comparative 
Grammar of Indo-Aryan ; and all that he writes is illuminating. 
In the first article here he discusses the forms exhibited by the 
optative in Middle Indian before its final disappearance from Indo- 
Aryan conjugation. Especially interesting from the point of view 
of the modem languages, in which some verbal terminations are 
almost certainly derived from personal pronouns, is the explanation 
of the ending of the 1st sing. act. -eham (for Skt. -eyam) as containing 
the pronoun aham. In the second article a satisfactory starting- 
point for the analogical formation of the precative is provided. 

R. L. T. 
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La premiere persoxne du present kacmiri. By J. Bloch. 

(Bulletin de la Societe de Lioguistique de Paris, xxviii2. pp. 1-6.) 

Paris : Champion, 1928. 

Kashmiri has two forms of the 1st sing, of the Old Present. 
-a for roots ending in a consonant (e.g. cal-a). -ma for roots ending 
in a vowel (e.g. di- ma). The author suggests this is due to varying 
treatment of -m- according as it follows a palatal or a guttural vowel : 
demi > *dem + -au or -a subsequently added ; calldmi > *calau > 
cala. It is perhaps true, as B. points out with other examples, that 
d tends to absorb a neighbouring nasal earlier than a palatal, although 
a high vowel may lose its nasalization earlier than a low vowel (e.g. 
Guj. -e < -ena, beside -a < -akam). But in this case such an explana- 
tion is not. I think, necessary. Normally -m- is preserved in Kash., 
but as part of a termination (JRAS. 1927. p. 227 et seqq.) it may lose 
its occlusion. But elements which have a special development in 
a termination may nevertheless have the normal development, when 
the whole word consists of only two syllables, that is to say when the 
element in question shares the prominence of the root syllable : 
thus -)i- which becomes -ij- in Guj. in the body of the word, but 
loses its occlusion in terminations, is preserved in dissyllabic tena > 
te)j(e ) ; or the termination -assa-. which becomes- aha > -d in Xep., 
etc., is preserved as -as in tdsi/a > tas (op. cit. p. 233). Thus it is 
probable that verbs of the type Pkt. demi (after which *paumi. khddmi , 
pidmi. etc., were changed to *pcmi. *khemi. *pemi) would in Kash. 
preserve -di-. while those of the type calldmi would lose it. 

B.'s explanation of the 1st plur. of the type Hi. -e (in opposition 
to -g. -«) as being -amah influenced by the pronoun amhe is possible, 
especially m view of what was said above of the suffixation of personal 
pronouns. But another possibility cannot be neglected, namely that 
it represents the Skt. type -dmasi (op. cit. p. 236). 

< hi ]). a B. appears to suggest that in Poguli -th of 2nd plur. 
represents Skt. -tha- or -ta. This cannot be ; and I have suggested 
another explanation (op. cit. p. 237). 

Lastly he tentatively suggests that the -kh of 2nd sg. in Kash. 
(with which he compares Syr. Horn, -ek) may represent a treatment 
of -s _ -si. This seems on the face of it unlikely, as there does not 
appear to be any similar development in I. A., and in other cases 
'-uth a final -s remains -s in Kash. and Syr. Rom. (e.g. Kash. kapas < 
t kar jm1.su h , mds ■ . md.sah. irds ■„ rdsdh. has hdsah, etc., and in a 
••termination gen. sing, -as ■ ; -am ' -asqa : Syr. Rom. gas < qhasdh , 
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ckis < divasah, bis < busarn. mas < mas all, -as <*-asa < -avja). I 
can, however, offer no other explanation, except that it miy be a 
suffixed particle (cf. Pkt. kkhu. and the -k of 3rd sg. imperat. in 
Beng.). 

R. L. T. 


Ceylon Journal of Science. Section G. — Archaeology. Ethnology, 
etc. Yol. i, pt. iv. Colombo. 1928. Rs. 3-50. 

As before, all the articles, with the exception of a short 
epigraphical summary by Mr. S. Paranavitane, are from the pen of 
Mr. A. M. Hocart. There is one article of interest to linguists, a survey 
of the Indo-European kinship system. H. gives a very lucid summary 
of the three chief systems of kinship : (1) the Descriptive or Individual, 
as generally conceived of in IV. Europe ; (2) the Simple Classiffcatorv 
or Collective in which ; no relationship h peculiar to one man. but 
every one of his kinsmen is related in exactly the same way to a whole 
set of people as to himself ’ : and (3) the Cross Cousin system (a 
variety of (21) in which there are two groups — («) those related through 
people of the same sex (in which the terms are applied as in the Simple 
Classificatory system) and (b) those related through people of opposite 
sex. In (3) therefore, while the same term is used for Ego's son as 
for brother's son. a different term is used for sister's son. H. suggests 
that the I.E. system was in the main the Individual, although there 
are perhaps traces of the Cross Cousin system as in Latin nepss 
' grandson, nephew '. Within the I.A. branch of I.E. Singhalese (the 
only mod. I.A. language dealt with) shows the Cross Cousin system : 
but Skt. and for the most part Pa. are true to the I.E. type. The 
almost complete neglect of Keltic and, above all. Slavonic and Baltic 
(not to mention Armenian and Albanian) and the failure to compare 
Iranian with Skt. make the conclusions less reliable. A few smaller 
points. It is not quite correct to sav that Sgh. >ind<v/d is from Skt. 
jnati-. na alone represents jndti-. -dai/n is prob. der. da < jnti-. What 
exactly is the (presumably I.E.) ' root nepatiya ' i The vowel quantities 
are marked inconsistently in Latin : e.g. mater (a slip for mater). 
but matertera. 


R. L. T. 
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The Names of Relatives in Modern Indo-Aryan Languages. 

By Baburam Saksena. (Fourth Oriental Congress in India. 

pp. 475-514.) 1928. 

This should be a fruitful field for research. As A. M. Hocart 
has shown, in the above-noticed article, at least one I. A. language. 
Singhalese, discloses a system of kinship-designation quite different 
from that of its parent Sanskrit ; and the new system agrees generally 
with the Dravidian. And in this more detailed study of I. A. 
Mr. Baburam Saksena has collected a considerable amount of valuable 
material, which would not otherwise be readily available for the 
student. But by confining his attention too closely to the form of 
the words and their phonological connexion with Sanskrit, the author 
has missed some data and conclusions of a wider social interest. 
Nevertheless there are a number of acute and interesting observations. 
There is a tendency to call relatives by names properly used by others 
in a different degree of kinship. Thus B. S. notes that, e.g., Hindi- 
speaking children sometimes call their mother bhauji or bhabhl or 
cad. Evidence for the influence of the Dravidian system of cross- 
cousin marriage is seen in Pkt. atta 1 mother-in-law '. This is probably 
Dravidian : Tamil attal 1 father's sister as also in Mar. at, dtya. 
The girl being married to her father's sister's son. her husband’s 
mother is also her paternal aunt. Further evidence for the influence 
of the Classificatory or Collective system is seen in the fact that 
the nephew's wife and the niece's husband are treated like the son’s 
wife and the daughter's husband. 

The author is weak in his knowledge of the relation of Sanskrit 
with I.E. 1 * * * : pitrvya- (although not recorded in Yedic) is almost cer- 
tainly original and not a formation after bhratrvya- (cf. Av. tuirya-, Gk. 
7rdrpa»?, etc.), yatr- has nothing to do with yd- ‘go’, but < *y°noter-. 
of which other ablaut-forms appear in Lat. ianitrices, Gk. elvarepes. 
Awadhi bacca is not < vatsaka- (although in suggesting this the author 
rightly notes the irregular loss of aspiration) but is either lw. from Pers. 
bacca, or is < Skt. djxitya-. The Panj. vacc supports the latter 
derivation. Oriya bhai-bo is not < Skt. bhrdtrvadhu-, but is a new 
Or. compound of bhdi and bo. bhttijd not < bhratrjaka-, but bhratriya-. 
devara- is post -Yedic and replaced devf-. The reason that mama, 

1 The difficulties which face the student in India in this respect are at the present 

almost insuperable. The lack both of books and teachers argues the pressing need 

for Provincial Governments to send more students to Europe to study Linguistic 

Science. 6 
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sala, sasur can be used as terms of abuse in Hindi is surely not only 
because a certain disrespect attaches to the bride's people, but also 
because these terms imply a certain extra-conjugal intimacy between 
the speaker and the daughter or sister of the person abused. 

The article concludes with a detailed list of the names for sixty- 
five different relationships in Skt., Pkt.. fourteen of the chief modern 
I. A. languages, and (very usefully) Tamil and Santali. It is a pity 
that Kashmiri was not included. Certainly a very useful collection. 
It is to be hoped that the author will continue his research in this 
direction. 

R. L. T. 


The yaceh - in Modern India. By G. A. Grierson. (Garbe- 
Festgabe, pp. '24-32.) 1927. 

In this very interesting essay Sir George Grierson has raised some 
controversial points. For the origin of Pali acehati (Bg. delta, etc.) 
he has returned to Pischel’s derivation from Skt. rcchati , rejecting 
Levi and Meillet’s proposal of *es-ske-. An etymology however must 
be considered from two main view-points, meaning and phonology. 

G. supports his derivation oiacch- ‘ be ’ from rcchati ‘ goes ‘ by quoting 
Eng. go = become, Pers. Sudan ‘ go, become '. Hi. jdna ' go, become (esp. 
in the passive construction) ’. The semasiological development should 
then be : go > become > be. If then acehati is derived from rcchati 
we may expect its earlier meaning to be ' becomes " rather than 
‘ exists, is \ On the contrary, its meanings (Rhys Davids and Stede : 
Pali Dictionary , p. 8) are ‘ sits, sits still, stays, remains, leaves alone, 
is. behaves, lives ’. With a pres. part, it forms a continuative present 
(e.g. aggim paricaranto acchati, D.A. i. 270). There is no instance 
quoted with the meaning ‘ becomes ". This meaning of ' remains, 
exists ' as opposed to ‘ becomes ' persists into the modern languages : 
Rom. acel ‘ stays, waits, stops, sits, stands ' : Hi. aehnd ' to remain, 
stay, exist, be ' ; Nep. cha ‘ is, exists " opposed to the copulative ho < 
bkdvati (e.g. pdni cha 4 is there any water ? ' : pani ho ' is it water ? '). 
Guj. uses y/acch - for the present (properly a tense of continuative 
action), and y/bhu- ‘ become ’ for the future (which may be a tense 
of momentary action). There appears to be no modem language in 
which \/acch- has the meaning ‘ become ’. G. has attempted to 
overcome this semasiological difficulty by suggesting that in several 
cases what we call a present is in reality a past tense < *acchita- 
‘ has become ' > ‘ is ’. Phonetically this appears possible in the case 
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of Kash. ckuh, but not in any other language. Nevertheless G. argues 
that the presence of fem. forms differentiated from masc. forms argues 
derivation from the past part. Nep. is a typical case. 


m. 

f. 

m. 

f. 

chu 


chad 


chas 

ches 

chau 

rhea 

cha 

che 

chan 

chin 


This is obviously derived from the present. 
archami acchama 

acchasi acchatha (- o ) 

acchati acchanti 


Yet on the strength of the fem. forms G. maintains this is derived 
from the participle *acchita- : on the contrary, the fem. forms are 
due to the influence of the real participial tenses on the old present. 
The difference is plainly observable in the conjugation of the past 
tense proper (based on the Skt. past part.). 


ill. f. 

m. 

f. 

gar yd 

gar yd 


gar is 

gar gan 


gar go qari 

gar yd 

gar in 

Similarly the ' immutable 

cha of Banjari 

and Gujarati beside 


the regularly conjugated present is not a participial form, but the 
unstressed form of the present, like Xep. 3rd sg. cha < *ckai (seen 
in the negative chat-na). 

ynrrh- thus is seen to mean ' remain, exist, be not " become '. 
Meaning therefore does not support derivation from redid ti ' goes ’. 

At hat of sounds Fa. -cell-. and the ch of most of the modern 
languages (.v of Mar. and As.) can represent Skt. cell. But there 
are two important exceptions. The first has been overlooked. 
The KharosthI Documents of Niva have liachati ' is '. Whatever the 
explanation of h- (contamination with *hu- < bhu - 1) this can scarcely 
bt ■ separated from our word. ch represents Skt. ks. never cell (see above, 
p. 130). Similarly in Kash. while reft appears to become i«h, />? 


becomes ch. 

yikhun ( icchdti ). bhyot' 1 ( derhista -). km‘di u (Des. Induce ha-), 
gakfntn (gdcchati). prikhun (prcchdti). rnlhli ( mlecchd -). otdi u (nrcha-). 

achur ( ak.sara -). dch * (dksi-). icch (rksa-). hath (leak-pi-), kdeh 
( ku/csi -), chapun (. ksapyate ). char (, ksara -). chaicun (kmpayati). chor u 
(. ksara -). chir (ksird-). rhombun (ksumbhati). dock (drdkm-), pack 
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(paksd-), bochun (bubhuksati) , bechun ( bhiksate ). mack 1 (mdksd). rachun 
( raksati ), l°ch u ( ruksd -), lack (laksd-), lack (laksd), lick (liksa), wuchun 
( viksate ), hechun ( siksati ), chimin ( ksiba -). 

The Kash. ch ah therefore also implies an earlier form with ks. 
But the change of ks to some sort of cc/i-sound (cerebral ch in Shina) 
is not confined to the North-west : it is regular in Mar. with further 
development in common with original cch to s, s. Thus Mar. ds- 
may have had original ks. Moreover since the change of ks to cch 
(cch) or kkh was early, loanwords in one or other form are frequent 
and widespread : thus ksura- is almost everywhere chur-. *ksvat ' 6 ’ 
(cf. Av. xsvaxs) is everywhere cha (Mar. sahd. Sgh. haya) except in 
part of the North-west group which retains Skt. sat. Thus the dch- 
of Hi. and Bg. (both kkh- languages) may be a similar early loan from 
cch languages. 

Since the root meaning seems to be not ' become ' but ; remain, 
exist ", I have elsewhere suggested as the origin of the word Skt. 
akseti ' abides, dwells '. One difficulty remains. Pa. has not *accheti, 
but acchati. But the majority of verbs in -eti are from Skt. causatives 
in -ayati, and are thus transitives : there was therefore every chance 
for an intransitive like *accheti to be changed to acchati. To this there 
appears perhaps a parallel in Maharastri sitna'i, jdna'i beside SaurasenI 
sunedi, janedi. 

The necessity of finding a form with original ks rules out also the 
derivation from *es-ske-. 

R. L. Turner. 

L'asvamedha. Description du sacrifice solemn?! du cheval dans le 
culte vedique d'apres les textes du Yajurveda blanc. Par P. E. 
Dumont, charge de eours a TUniversito do Bruxelles, pp. xxxvi fi- 
415. Paris : Paul Geuthuer. 19'27. 

The Qrautasutras of the Veda are among the most dreary portions 
of Sanskrit literature, but they are the essential foundation of our 
knowledge of the Yedie sacrifice, and all work on Yedic religion is 
impeded by the fact that so little in the w$v of translation of these 
texts has yet been accomplished. It is. therefore, very fortunate that 
the Fondation Universitaire has been able to render available the 
funds necessary for the printing of M. P. E. Dumont's treatise on the 
Aijvamedha. one of the most interesting and curious of the great 
\ edic offerings. The work gives, first, a complete exposition of the 
essential features of the sacrifice as set out in the texts of the White 
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Yajurveda, the Vdjasancyi Samhild, the Catapatha Brahmana and 
the Katydyana Crautasutra, and then adds a translation of book XX 
of the Apastamba Crautasutra. Book XV of the Baudhdyana Crauta- 
sutra. and of the fragments of the Vddhula ('rautasdtra published by 
Professor Caland in Acta Orientalia IV, thus giving a very full presenta- 
tion of the ritual of the Black Yajurveda. Finally there is given a 
version of the relevant portions of the Aqvamedhika-parvan of the 
Mahdbhdrata. The questions of more general interest regarding the 
character and purpose of the sacrifice and of parallel rites are briefly 
indicated in the Introduction, but are not treated at length, nor, 
indeed, unless a fresh theory can be brought forward, would much 
purpose be served by a review of these much discussed issues. 1 On 
the other hand, it is most convenient to have so clear, accurate, and 
complete an exposition of the horse sacrifice, and M. Dumont is to 
be congratulated on the successful accomplishment of a task always 
difficult and often extremely tedious. 

M. Dumont's renderings of the Sutras are trustworthy, and doubt 
as to their correctness is seldom possible save where the text itself 
is doubtful, as is too often the case with the text of Baudhayana, 
which Professor Caland had to edit from very unsatisfactory manuscript 
evidence. Sometimes help can be derived from the fragments of 
the Vddhfda Sutra ; thus in Baudhayana, xv, 8. the word vyudacadhvam 
is undoubtedly given probability by the occurrence in the Vddhiila 
of apodacya. 2 In Baudhayana, xv, 14, again drohanamahdnasdni is 
hesitatingly rendered “grands chariots munis d'echelles pour v monter"; 
but fragment 76 of the Vadhilla gives six kinds of andiisi, of which the 
first two are drohanain ca mahanasarh ca, and the constant parallelism 
of the two texts suggests that arohamrnahdnasdni must be taken as 
a Dvanda compound. The Vddhula again in fragment 81 enables us 
to emend with assurance two dubious passages in the text of Baudhd- 
yana. The Vddhula has : athaitesam bailvandm edhdcitdndm sodaga 
vd vihgatirii vd caturvihcatim vd racdyam cinvanti. as printed by Caland 
(p. 189). who gives racaya as a noun in his index (p. 211). although he 
himself suggests the obvious solution, namely to read vdracdyam and 
to treat this as a gerund in am, for which Baudhdyana has a parallel in 
urmikaram (viii, 9). That this is correct may be seen at once from the 
Baudhdyana passages ; in xv, 14, we have : bailvdni ddrvdcitdni 

1 Keith, Taittirlya Sawhila, i, pp. oxxsiii ff. : Religion and Philosophy of the Veda 
ii, 343 ff. 

* In Acta Orientalia, iv, 206, ac-npa, ud is given, but apodacya in the citation. 
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chindata tdni pravakalani krtvdcayam cinuta in Caland's text, but the 
one good manuscript M reads krtvaracayam, and it is clear that this 
should be replaced in the text in the form krtvaracayam. 1 This is 
confirmed by xv, 19. where Caland prints : athaitesdm darvacitandm 
vincatim vd caturviiiqatim vd madhyegner acayam citva. with M. but where 
it is clear that we have simply a case of haplography. a ra having 
dropped out. as constantly happens in manuscripts. A survey of the 
variants in these two passages will reveal that nothing, can be made 
of them, whereas aracdyam meets every requirement of palaeography 
and sense. In Baudhayana xv. 37. again. M. in dealing with the 
expulsion of the scapegoat, reads : athainam isujitdt prathamanli. 
which Caland alters to pradhamanti and M. Dumont renders " en 
soufflant sur lui a la distance de la portee d'une fleche (1) " evidently 
sharing Professor Caland's doubts as to the correctness of isujitdt. 
But there can be no doubt that isujitdt is correct, if we refer to fragment 
69 of the Vddhula Sutra, where we find : etarh viqam samvahati ydvad 
asyesujitam bhavati, while in the parallel passage in fragment 99 to 
the expulsion of the scapegoat the words addressed to that unhappy 
wight are : ma me vijite vatsih. It is clear, therefore that all that is 
meant is “ they expel him from the realm ” or “he expels him from 
the realm ’’ ; the verb remains dubious, but pradhamanti seems very 
strange and possibly it is better to substitute pramathanti or praman- 
thati, which is as easy a correction as pradhamanti. and, on the whole, 
a less unnatural term. In other cases the Vddhula merely gives us 
an equally obscure term ; thus in fragment 76 it has manaskrt for the 
mayaskrt of Baudhayana and, though the context suggests that the 
term must mean “ leather-worker ”, neither form seems easily to 
yield this sense. 

In Baudhayana xv, 4, Professor Caland felt bound to allow the 
sacrificer to invite the Brahmins and the Ksatrivas to confer on him 
by the horse-sacrifice success for the purpose of oppressing even the 
Brahmins 2 ; the reading, however, was even then unsatisfactory 
seeing that it compelled the assumption of an unusual form .samdpayatd 
and an unexpected sense, whereas the opposite sense required no 
more than the reading : athabrahmajyatdm asmai sarhjdnate in place 
of atha brahma 0 as read in M, the only manuscript giving the words. 
In the Vddhula, fragment 71, has twice unequivocally abrahmajyatayai. 

1 Caland (Acta Onentalia, iv, 189) gives this as the reading of M., but see p. 218, 
n. 5 of the edition. 

2 Contrast Baudhauana, xii, 9 : Soma is the King of the Brahmins. 
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and \I. Dumont's translation of Baudhayana should no doubt be 
emended accordingly. On the other hand, it is needless to seek to 
make the two Sutras agree in all details by emending : thus in 
Baudhayana xv, 22. it is not probable that we should read dvau dvav 
anydv in order to make out that the Adhvarvu and the Pratiprasthatr 
are each replaced by two minor priests, so as to make Baudhayana 
and Vadhfda agree in the number of priests who act during the night ; 
if the author of the Baudhayana had meant this, he would doubtless 
have expressed himself cpiite clearly. Xor again does it seem possible 
to construe the words diybhyo vadabe in Taittirlya Samhita, v. 0. 21, 
to mean four mares, one to each of the quarters, as Professor Caland 
has proposed 1 : as 31. Dumont himself remarks, Baudhayana in 
various points differs from the Taittirlya : thus the latter mentions 
(v. 5. 24) but eight - as opposed to the eleven parvangva victims of 
Baudhayana. xv, 23. and in v. 5. 12-21. the Sariihita ignores the 
victims for Soma and Pusan and for Indra and Pusan recorded by 
Baudhayana : it may well be. therefore, that the Taittirlya 
mentions but 22 as against 24 victims of Baudhayana. and 
that this number was held to be asymmetrical by other authorities 
on ritual followed by Baudhayana . Discrepancies between Kdtjdyana 
and the older texts of the White Yajurveda are also known as 
regards the numbers of victims (p. 159). 

The I ddhtlla fragments raise many curious questions ; fragment 69 
with its elaborate system of notification by the king who desires to 
perform an Acvamedha to neighbouring kings, and the use of marriage 
alliances to secure acquiescence in his proposition, suggests a rather 
late stage in the development of the rite, and the passage may be 
late. Fragment 94 records the interesting fact that the boy who 
was to cut up the horse was led to the place with signs of mourning, 
as in the case of one about to die, clearly an intimation of the danger 
involved in laying hands on the victim so filled with the divine potency. 
Put it is interesting to note that the mourning was preserved though 
the cause ceased to exist, for the chapter explains how Dirghatamas 
Mil matey a invented a mode by which the boy might avoid the fate 
although only through another meeting with death. The curious 
retention of a custom, when its rationale had disappeared, has caused 
the tradition of the text to be corrupted : it runs in the manuscript • 
yo ha smety dhnr etasya pure i prathama achyati murdha ha smusya 

1 Acta One Utah a , iv, 193. 

- Rather ten : there are only eight distinct offering, but in two cases there are 
two victim^. 
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vipatisyafiti . The repeated ha sma. which, is interesting, is, of course, 
conclusive that vipatatlti is the correct rendering. The dittography 
shortly after suspected by Professor Caland is doubtless better explained 
as only apparent, and M. Dumont's emendations of the text in this 
case are to be preferred. It seems, however, dubious if we can accept 
aseorreet the restoration by the editor oikumarehi te ham fad va/cvjdmi. 
which gives an unlikely position of te. while the manuscript has to. 

M. Dumont suggests (p. xii) that in the rite the chief queen by 
reason of her special role in relation to the sacrificial horse is regarded 
as the qakti of the god, i.e. the feminine form of the divine power, and 
the cakti of the king. i.e. the feminine form of the royal power, just 
as the horse is the symbol of Prajapati and the king as saerificer. The 
suggestion is ingenious, but is not apparently supported by anything 
in the texts. Nor is it altogether clear in what light the queens and 
their attendants were regarded in view of their participation in the 
rite. The Cata jxitha Brahmana as M. Dumont points out. evidently 
contemplates (xiii. 5, 4. 27), that they were handed over to the foui 
great priests who performed the rite, but in Kdti/di/ana. xx. S, 20, 
already we find this practice negated on the score both that tfye wives 
have a right to share the profit of the sacrifice, and that it would really 
be impossible for the king thus to hand over his wives. Apastamba 
also (xx, 10. 2) provides for the wives being made over to the priests, 
but clearly, as often, this prescription is based on the Catapathu 
Brahmana and not on a Brahmana pf the Black Yajurveda. 1 Various 
explanations of the usage are possible : it is conceivable that the wives- 
with whom go in any event their retinues, were deemed too sacred, 
too much permeated by the divine power or mana. to remain in 
contact with the king when, the sacrifice completed, he resumed his 
status as king, which in theory is transferred to the Adhvaryu during 
the period of the sacrifice. Or we may merely have one more proof 
of the extension of Brahma nical claims. In the allocation it is note- 
worthy that the chief queen is given to the Brahman priest, not to 
the Adhvaryu, as might perhaps be expected if she really were regarded 
as partaking of the essence of the royal power as suggested by 
M. Dumont. 

Some light is thrown by a citation of M. Dumont (p. 185) on the 
puzzling question why the f atapatha Brahmana and the Sutras of 
both branches of the Yajurveda should deny the existence of the 
omentum in the case of the horse, a fact which has naturally been 
1 See Keith, Taittiriya Samhita , i, p. xli. 
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adduced as a proof of distinct failure of observation. The explanations 
of the error given by M. Dumont from A. Chauveau 1 is that “ l’epiploon 
du cheval, surtout s’il s'agit dim cheval de cours, est peu gras et 
translucide * . The curious phraseology of the Baudihayana ( niuta 
sutra, xv. 30 : nagvasya vapa bhavati candram iva medah parivrldaih 
sagvasya vapd suggests that the sacrificial priests had observed the 
phenomenon of transparency. 

One final example may be quoted of the help given by comparison, 
thus rendered easy, of parallel texts. The sacrificer and his favourite 
wife are to spend a night in continence, as is laid down in the (j'atapatha 
Brahmaiia, xiii, 4, 1, 9. In the Vadhula Crautasutm, after laying down 
this rule prefixed by tad aliur, the text continues : tad. u vd ahur asty 
evdtra kanva yan nagno nagnaya saha gayitanantarhito ’mithunibhavan 
jagarayai vd etad rupam jagarayanta evopasirann iti. Professor 
Caland doubted the interpretation of kanva , which the comment 
misunderstood wholly, as it took kanvayam together and glossed the 
passage garbhdpramado vd. and his own version assumes that the opinion 
expressed is unfavourable to the practice enjoined. This, however, 
is clearly not the case : the Qatapatha explains that the sacrificer 
thinks, when he thus acts : May I, by this self restraint, reach 
successfully the end of the year." The abstention is not useless ; on 
the contrary the sacrificer must keep awake and at the same time 
he accumulates force and strength in lieu of dissipating it ; this 
view explains the following words, jagarayai vd etad rupam, which are 
rendered meaningless if we assume that the practice is disapproved 
by the Sutra. This view is probably held by M. Dumont, for he 
renders “ II est pur ainsi dire agissant (?) (kanva) ici ", but the con- 
struction rather seems to be kdri as neuter, 2 and there seems no reason 
to alter kan into kari. 

M. Dumont expresses his obligations not only to Professor L. de la 
Yallee Poussin who encouraged him to undertake his laborious task, 
and to Professor Caland who initiated him into the mysteries of 
Baudhdyana and examined his work before publication, but also to 
the translation of the (jalapalha Brahmana by the late Professor 
Eggeling. " qui constitue, pour tous ceux qui etudient le rituel vedique 
un instrument de travail presqu’ indispensable,” a graceful and 
assuredly well deserved compliment to a pioneer work. 

A. Berriedale Keith. 

1 Traite d’Anatomie comparative des animaux domestique<t (ed. 1890) p 459 

2 If masculine yo would be natural in lieu of yan. 
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Trita Aptya, eine vedische Gottheit. I. Inauguraldissertation 
von K. Ronnow. (Uppsala Universitets Arsskrift, 1927, Filosofi, 
Sprakvetenskap och Historiska Vetenskaper 5.). 8vo. pp. 
xxviii + 189, ii. Uppsala. 1927. 

It is not very often that a young scholar makes his debut with a 
work so good as that presented by Dr. Ronnow. For it bears the stamp 
not only of scholarly thoroughness, but also of intelligence ; the author 
can think for himself, and generally he thinks well. The only really 
unsatisfactory point about the book is that it is incomplete ; the 
second part, dealing with the myth of Trita's battle with Yisvarupa, 
the origin of the Soma-sacrifice, and the Trita-legend as a whole, 
it not yet published, and until it appears we are unable to pass a final 
judgment upon the work. The present instalment, however, is 
remarkably good and interesting. 

Trita Aptya in the Rgveda is a mysterious figure, and scholars 
have greatly exercised their wits and their imaginations to explain 
the part that he played in Yedic myth. Hitherto they have not been 
very successful, and it has been reserved for Dr. Ronnow to present 
a reasoned and reasonable view of the god’s character which on the 
whole satisfies the requirements of the case. 

In Dr. Ronnow’s opinion. Trita was originally a hero of divine 
or semi-divine nature who with various other attributes was a dragon- 
slaver and associated with water and the purifying powers of water. 
His primitive name was Trito-, practically the same as the Greek 
T piriov. But somehow he came to be regarded with special interest 
as the third of the Three Brothers in the well-known saga, which is 
spread over the Indo-European area, and hence (in the Indo-Iranian 
period ?) his name was altered to Trita , “Third Man’’, whereupon 
his brothers in the legend were accordingly designated Ekata Number 
One ”, and Dvita , ‘‘ Number Two “. The name Aptya, our author holds, 
is probably derived from ap- " water and denotes Trita's character 
as a water-deity. 1 

1 This etymology, I must confess, seems to me very doubtful. The Vedic aptyr, 
which is perhaps connected, is of obscure meaning. An Indo-Eur. suffix -tio lack- 
evidence and so does an Indo-Ir. -tya after consonants. Even the Hindus were not 
quite happy about it, as we see from Tnitt.-Br. Ill, ii, 8, 9 ff. Quoted by Dr. Ronnow 
on p. 30), which gives a double derivation, first taking the word as apya-, from up-, 
and then as atmya-, from utmnn-. (Does not this fact, by the way, suggest that at the 
time of the composition of the Taitt.-Br. the Prakrit pronunciation of atman- was 
already appa-, or something very like it ?). The Avestan A&wyn indicates, as Bartho- 
lomae has remarked, that the early Indo-Ir. form was atpya-, a word which was already 
unintelligible in pre-Vedic times, and which was therefore altered by the Aryans of 
India to aptya-, by false etymology from ap- or apta-, or both. 
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Dealing accordingly with Trita as a water-god, our author begins 
bv showing the immense importance of the position that water holds 
in the religious life of early man and the wide variety of the roles 
played by its deities, and he then proceeds to apply his view of Trita’s 
nature to the data of the Rgveda. He accepts the theory that there 
were two main swarms of Aryans who invaded India, and that the 
first of these brought with them the gods generally styled Asura, at 
the head of whom stood Varuna, while the second swarm introduced 
the cult of Indra and the other Devas. The Asuras, and notably 
Varuna, had already become comparatively- civilised and ethical 
deities when the newcomers, still quite barbarous in character, burst 
upon the scene. The two cults clashed ; their opposition is still trace- 
able, especially in the Vedic rituals, and gradually the Asuras as a 
class came to be identified with demons, raksasas, and the like. 

In pre-Aryan times there was in Northern India a cult of serpents 
of Nagas (mythically the same as dragons) as rulers of the waters and 
of the Soma or Amrta, which is the divine essence of water. Apparently 
Varuna took over from these serpent-deities the rule of both the earthly 
and the heavenly waters, 1 perhaps by peaceful penetration. But when 
the worshippers of Indra and the other Devas arrived in India, they 
waged furious wars upon the earlier gods, to which the Rgveda bears 
witness, especially in its references to Indra's battles with the dragon 
Vrtra for the release of the kine or waters. Indra’s supremacy came 
to be acknowledged, and he became the chief deity of the Soma- 
ritual. Trita had a career somewhat like that of Indra. He was 
represented as fighting, either alone or in company with Indra. whose 
greater glory has eclipsed his ; he slew Tvastar's son Visvarupa, as 
Indra slew Tvastar's son Vrtra. There are traces of a belief that once 
Visvarupa possessed the S5ma ; hence it is possible that Trita was 
once reputed to have freed the waters, like Indra. and won the Soma 
by conquest. Probably the same idea underlies the myths of the 
conflicts between the Devas and Asuras for the sacrifice ; the Asuras 
were the earlier possessors of the Soma, the Devas superseded them 
in the Soma-cult. Trita in the Rgveda presses the Soma and worships 
with it. besides possessing it, dispensing it to the gods and ruling over 
it in the waters (cf. R.V., IX. xev, 4, where Soma is stvled Varuna, 
as is sometimes the case in ritual), by virtue of his original nature as 


1 It is worth pointing in this connection to the remarkable Ynrund naga-rdja 
J.P.T.S., 1885, p. 14. 
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a water-god. for the Soma — identical with amrta — is the essence of 
water ; but he does not seem ever to have become the centre of a 
Soma-ritual himself. 

In these constructions there is much that is attractive and probably 
also much that is true, but there are likewise some points that are 
doubtful. The conflict between the Aditva-cult (with Mitra and 
Varuna at its head) and the Indra-cult is notorious. But why must 
we assume that it arose in consequence of a second invasion ? We 
see in Boghazkoi the Adityas and Indra dwelling together in unity i 
was the Mitannian treaty preceded by two Aryan invasions ? It is 
surely more reasonable to suppose that the two cults were, for the 
period with which we are concerned, contemporary and concurrent, 
though perhaps championed by diflerent branches of the same race, 
and that in India they ultimately came into conflict. Nor do I under- 
stand why Dr. Rorrnow should maintain, as he seems to do on p. 13, 
that the Soma-rituals of the Asura-cults, afterwards taken over by 
the Indra-cult, were originally part of the worship of the native 
Indian serpents and dragons of the waters. Did the Aryans bring 
with them no similar legends and cults of their own ; and were the 
Gandharvas. serpents, and dragons of Vedic myth all loans from the 
natives of India ? Obviously not. for ex hypothesi Trita himself is 
an old Aryan water-god and dragon-slayer. The Aryans came into 
India from regions where rivers, lakes, and springs existed, and where 
accordingly their mythopoeic fancy had abundant opportunity to 
create legends such as meet us in the Rgveda. The Gandharva as a 
spirit associated with the waters and Soma, as I have shown in some 
detail in these pages (p. 703 ff. of the last number of this Bulletin), 
is certainly Indo-Iranian. and probably Indo-European also, and the 
Soma-cult is of genuinely Aryan origin. It seems most likely then 
that the Aryans introduced water-cults of their own which were 
combined with those native to India, and they certainly imported 
the S5ma-cult. 

I am also unable to agree with Dr. Ronnow in his view of the 
original nature of Visnu and in his theory that the word svadhd is 
etymologically a variant to sudha. But the matter in his book that 
calls for my assent and admiration is far more than that from which 
I must respectfully dissent. Besides the points to which allusion has 
already been made, there are several most instructive discussions, 
notably those on the evidence of the rituals, the character of Soma- 
Amrta as the essence of water or “ Water of Life ", the character 
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of the Gandharvas, and the study of the term svadka, which are of high 
value. Much of this material has a special interest for me, because it 
tends to confirm and extend the views that I have set forth with far 
less skill in my paper on Yama, Gandharva, and Glaucus. The study 
of the book whets the appetite, and we hope soon to see the publication 
of the concluding volume. And when that volume appears, we trust 
that it will contain, besides a complete index, a full analytical table 
of contents, which will enable the reader to find his way with ease 
through the somewhat difficult pages of a work which, while excellent 
in its matter, is at times rather bewildering in its method of exposition. 

L. D. Barxett. 


Beitrage zur Metrik des Awestas und ues Rgvedas. Von 
Johanxes Hertel. Abh. der phil. hist. Klasse der sachsischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, Bd. xxxviii, No. iii. Pp. iv + 98. 
Leipzig, 1927. 

In this skilful and careful study Dr. Hertel shows that the text of 
the Avesta — the later as well as the earlier— is mainly metrical and 
intended for chanting, and he analyses the laws of its metrical composi- 
tion by determining the length of lines and the incidence of caesura and 
arsis in them. W hile the Gadas of Zara^ustra are strophic in structure, 
the verses of the later Avesta are here shown to fall into laisses or 
tirades, groups of lines predominantly octosyllabic, but in certain 
definitely fixed cases decasyllabic and dodecasyllabic, which vary in 
number while in sense forming a whole, and which are often internally 
connected by rhyme and assonance. In the later Avesta the lines 
regularly consist of even numbers of syllables, having a strong 
accent on the last syllable, while occasional catalectic lines occur at 
the end of tirades. In the Gadas, however, the usual verses are of 7, 9, 
or 1 1 syllables ; the first of these classes is derived from the catalectic 
octosyllabic line, the second from the hypercatalectic form of the 
same, and the third from the catalectic form of the dodecasyllabic 
line. The main results of the inquiry for Avestic metres essentially 
agree with those found for the Rgveda, except that Yedic metres 
are further characterised by quantitative distinction ; they may be 
tabulated thus, it being premised that _ denotes strong arsis, 21 
medium, and 2_ weak, and that the caesura always falls at the end of 
words : — 
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Octosyllabic - (a) ,4 + 4 : 1 1 | 1 1 

(6)2+6: j -21— 1— L 

3+5: ___ | 12_-1_2_ 

5+3: 1 1 — | - 1 

Heptasyllabic (a) 4 + 3 : _ _1 _ _1 | 1 

(6) 2 + 5 : _ 2- | — L_J — - 

3+4: _2 | -1 1_ 

Enneasyllabic (a) 4 + 5: — 1 L J _2 1 

(6)2+7: _JL | _ 

3+6: 1_ i 21 — 1 1 

5 + 4: j 

Decasyllabic (a) 5+5: 1 1 | 11 1 1 

(6)4+6: _ + | _22_ + _2_ 

6+4: — H — 1 1- | 1 

Dodeeasyllabic :(a)4+4+4:_2 1 | 1 1 | 1 2_ 

•i + 2 + 6: — — 1 | 1 ] — 11 — 1 1 

4+3+5: _ + _ + | 1_ | 11_1__ + 

4+5+3: _ + _+ | L__l_ | _1__1 

(6) 3 + 4 + 5 : | — — _ — _ | 1 1 1 

3+3+6: 1 — ] 1 1 | — 11 — L_2_ 

3+5+4: 1_|21_2__2.!_ + 1 

5+4+3: __1 1_ | | + 

5 +2 + 5 : | | 1 1 1 _ 

5 + 3 + 4: — 1 L_ | 1 L | — 1 1 

The heptasyllabic and enneasyllabic lines are limited to the Gadas. 
Only in Rgveda and Ga0as is the catalectic form of the dodeeasyllabic 
line developed into a regular verse ; in the Later Avesta regularly, 
and occasionally in Rgveda, the earlier practice prevails, the lines 
being normally acatalectic, with catalexis only at the end of tirades. 
The Vedic tristubh has arisen from a catalectic form of jagaCi. 

The demonstration of these laws necessitates a certain amount 
of re-writing of the traditional Arsacid text of the Avesta : thus 
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omitted or wrongly supplied endings have to be supplied or corrected, 
and due consideration has to be given to the metrical questions involved 
in prothetic, anaptyctic, and svarabJiakti vowels, hiatus and sandhi. 
slurring of vowels, alternative forms of words, and the like, all of 
which receives instructive treatment in a separate chapter. This is 
followed by a metrical analysis of Vendidad XXII and III. HaSoxt 
Xask II. and the decasyllabic and dodecasvllabic verses of Yast X, 
followed bv a fully annotated translation of Vendidad XXII. 

The work will be challenging to some, and stimulating to all. 
The establishment of the author's thesis entails considerable changes 
in the orthography of the text and some other alterations, which are 
sure to evoke discussion and perhaps some dissent ; on the whole, 
however, his criticism tends to demonstrate the general soundness 
of the traditional text on main points. A singular but inevitable 
conclusion is that the Later Avesta. which in its present form is 
considerably later than the Gadas. is metrically far more archaic than 
-they, and this fact suggests ample food for thought. But space forbids 
us to enlarge upon these issues, and we must wind up our survey with 
thanks to the author for having made a really valuable contribution 
to Indo-Irauian philology. 

L. D. Barnett. 

Indra in the Rgveda and the Avesta. By Kshetresa Chandra 
Chattopadhyaya. Pp. 11-24. Extract from the Proceedings 
of the Fourth Oriental Congress in India. 

Indra was the god of battles. His epithet vrtrahdn-. means ‘ slayer 
of enemies ‘ rather than ‘ slayer of the demon vrtrd- ', for vrtra- in 
the R.V. more often means ‘ enemy ' than ‘ demon '. This epithet 
corresponds with Av. varsdrayna-. the angel of victory. Indra’s 
quality as god of rain, was acquired later, being usurped from Trita 
Aptya. The demon Indra of the Vendidad is late and mav be the less 
reputable Indra of the Puranas. The writer points out that the 
changes of meaning of A.sura-Ahura and Deva-Daeva can be explained 
as ordinary development without recourse to Haug's theory of a 
religious schism. This is supported by the development of Skt. devah 
into Sindhi (feu ‘demon’. Even if all the writer's conclusions do 
not find general acceptance, this little paper deserves notice as 
representing work on scientific lines bv one of the younger school of 
Indian scholars. 


R. L. T. 
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Xala axd Damayaxti. By X. M. Pexzer. 61 x 8£, pp xi + 20T. 

London : A. M. Philpot, Ltd., 1926. 

This is not a translation of the story of Xala and Damayanti as 
told in the Mahabharata, nor of any other Sanskrit rendering of the 
same theme. It is, says the author, an entirely original rendering of 
the tale based as closely as possible on the Sanskrit versions, but with 
additional descriptive matter connecting the various incidents. To 
those who know the story as told by the poets of India, either in the 
original or in translation (surely Mr. Penzer is wrong in suggesting 
that no English translation has been more than a mere abstract of 
the Sanskrit original), the addition of descriptive matter might seem 
superfluous, or even likely to spoil the beauty of the original. Xever 
theless the work has been skilfully done, and makes a pleasing whole. 
But the simplicity, and the vigour, and with them the moving appeal, 
of the epic version has disappeared. Mr. Penzer has reproduced not 
epic, but kavya and though kavya may have great beauties, it is 
different from epic. A few details . Do deodars (p. 32) grow in Berar ? 
On p. vii the form Saivite is used, and in the next line Shiva. Despite 
some aesthetic objections the use of diacritical marks, at least of 
that for long vowels, would help to avoid some of the hideous deforma- 
tions which the many names are otherwise destined to suffer on the 
lips of readers unacquainted with Sanskrit. Yibkitaka appears on 
p. 150 for Vibhitaka and is repeated on the next page. 

The work is beautifully printed on beautiful paper. But why 
will printers, for this class of work, use the conjoint dt and st, which 
serve no purpose but to distract the reader’s eye ? The ten miniatures 
by Mr. Zenker, in the Persian style, add to the charm of the book. 
May it have the success it deserves and show many what beauties 
await them in Indian literature. 

R. L. T. 

MahavIracaritam : edited with critical apparatus, introduction, and 
notes. By the late Todar Mall, revised by A. A. Macdoxell. 
10 x 61, pp. liv 4- 351. Pan jab University Oriental Publications. 
Oxford University Press, 1928. £1 Is. 

The publication of this edition of Bhavabhuti's drama will awaken 
keen regret in all Sanskrit scholars at the untimely cutting short by 
death, in 1918, of the promising career of its author. Pandit Todar 
Mall was Government of India Sanskrit Scholar in the years before 
the War. It was at Oxford under the supervision of Professor Macdonell 
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that he prepared this critical edition of the Mahaviraearita. The 
War came ; and his work remained unpublished. After his death, 
Professor Macdonell despite the sacrifice that such labour would 
entail and in the midst of his own most pressing duties, undertook 
the work of revising and editing his late pupil’s manuscript. For 
this pious task students of Sanskrit all the world over will be pro- 
foundly grateful. The labour must have been great ; but few tragedies 
are greater than that the accident of death should leave unfinished 
or unpublished the faithful work of many years. 

It is not only that we should have lost this particular edition of a 
Sanskrit drama ; but students, and particularly Indian students 
who have not been brought up in the critical school of the Western 
Classics, would have lost a model which must prove a fruitful incentive 
to similar work. 

For, as Professor Macdonell says, “ no classical Sanskrit text has 
ever been so exhaustively prepared by an Indian scholar.” Even 
those so prepared by Western scholars are all too few in number. 
One of the greatest gaps which the student of the Greek and Latin 
Classics feels when he comes to the study of Sanskrit is the absence 
for much even of the more famous classics of really critical editions 

Eighteen MSS. were collated, and their variant readings have been 
shown in footnotes below the text. The introduction is both exhaustive 
and illuminating. The explanatory notes are to the point, and do not 
include the often unnecessary annotations of many Indian editions ; 
they are the more welcome because the editor (in tender regard for 
the diligence, and perhaps for the purses, of students) decided to omit 
the translation that the author had prepared. The excellent appendices 
contain the entirely different text offered by the Mysore MS. for the last 
three acts ; the readings of two MSS. received too late to be collated 
with the text ; an index of metres, of first lines, of noteworthy Sanskrit 
and Prakrit words. The whole deserves the beautiful type of the Oxford 
University Press, and the pains which both printer and reviser have 
lavished upon its outward presentation. 

One general criticism only need be raised. As the reviser himself 
says, if he had been the author, he would have made it more concise 
in many respects. That is a criticism which students, and particularly 
Indian students, should take to heart. The conditions of a scholar’s 
life in India has led to a prolixity (though in Todar Mall it has been 
severely pruned) which stands in queer contrast to the abbreviated 
conciseness of the sutra style. 
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Finally may the widest publication be given to Professor MacdoneU’s 
hope that this volume of Todar Mali’s “ may help to inaugurate in 
India a new era, in which all the best classical texts will be edited 
anew by Indian scholars with a critical training in method ensuring 
the production of texts that will furnish a sound basis for further 
research 

R. L. T. 

Paxcaratram of Bhasa. Edited, with Introduction, English 
Translation, Notes, Glossary, etc , by Waman Gopal Urdh- 
wareshe. 4| x 7, pp. 16 + 110 + 72 + 116 + 16. 

This illustrates aptly the need of such a model, as that reviewed 
above, for Indian editors of Sanskrit texts. 

R. L. T. 

Svapxavasavadatta : Translated into Marathi By W. G. 

Urdhareshe. 4J x 7, pp. 7 + 168 
A lucid and accurate translation that may be recommended to 
readers of Marathi. 

R. L. T. 

BIsaladeva Raso. Edited by SatyajIvan Varmma. 5 x 7]-, 
pp. 46 + 115 + 4 + 2. Nagari-pracarini-sabha. Bqnares, 1927. 

In the Sabha's Annual Report on the search for Hindi MSS. for 
the year 1900, the existence in Jaipur of a MS. of Bisaldeica Raso 
written in 1612, was notified. This was commented upon by Syam 
Sundar Das and Ramnarayan Dugar in the Nagari-pracarinl-patrika 
in 1901 and 1902. The 4th sarga of the poem was published by 
Lala, Sitaram in Bardic Selection in 1922. We have now for the first 
time the four sargas before us. To the text, with its foot-notes giving 
modem Hindi renderings of obsolete words, the author has added an 
excellent introduction in Hindi, in which he discusses the date of 
Visaladeva and of the author Narapati Malha. He concludes that 
Visaladeva was ruler of Ajmere from 1153 to 1163, and that the Raso 
was composed in 1155. But, alas, even if it was then written, we have 
no MS. so old ; and, as the editor points out, between that date and 
the date of the extant MS. the language of the poem was doubtless 
greatly changed. As it stands, it is of the W. Hindi or even Rajasthani 
type ; the nom. sing. masc. in -o, gen. -aha, loc. -ai ; pres, indie, is 
formed by the old present with the verb “ to be ” (usually hu in 
1st pers., chai in 3rd pers. : karu hu, lagai chat) ; future usually 
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< Skt. -istja-. e.g. rdkhasijit (with >j imported from Skt.). desai. In 
phonetics, intervocalic -n- appear as (bhanai, suna'i. etc.) ; 
and a reduction of double consonants with compensatory lengthening 
has been carried through. There may be some doubt, however, as- 
to the truth of the editor's contention that it was originally composed 
in the ancestor of khan boll. The editor is to be congratulated on his 
work, and his example commended to others, who may have, or gain, 
access to the wealth of Medieval Indian vernacular literature awaiting 
publication. 

R. L. T. 

Bhaxubhakta's BadhC-siksa. Edited bv SpJsuryavikram GewalI. 

Annas 2. 

Bhaxubhakta ko jIvax carita. By the late MotIram Bhatta. 

Edited by SrIsCryavikram GewalI. pp. 30. Darjeeling : 

Xepa 1 1- Sa h i t v a - Sa mine 1 a n . 1927. Annas 5. 

Nepal! Sahitya Part 4. By Parasmaxi and Sesmaxi Pradhax. 

pp. 176. Calcutta : Macmillan and Co., 1927. Annas 7. 
Nepal! Yyakarax. By Parasmaxi and Sesmaxi Pradhax. p. 144. 

Calcutta : Macmillan and Co., 1928. 

The publication of books in Nepali continues apace. The work of 
the poet Bhanubhakta (1812-68). translator into Nepali of the 
Ramavana. deserves to be better known. A good and complete edition 
of all his works is to be desired. 

The reviewer may perhaps be forgiven a feeling of pride when he 
finds in the Nepali Sahitya an account of three very gallant men, 
one time his comrades : Havildar-Major Buddhibal Thapa, killed in 
action in the Judaean Hills. Rifleman Kulbir Thapa, Y.C. and Rifle- 
man Karanbahadur Rana. Y.C., all of the 2/3rd Q.A.O. Gurkha Rifles. 

The Nepali Yyakaran is clearly written : but it suffers from the 
defect of so many modern Indo-Aryan text-books of grammar : a 
slavish adherence to the form and terminologv of Sanskrit Grammar 
To take an example. In declension there are in realitv two cases 
only, direct and oblique. The svntactieal relationships expressed bv 
case-terminations in Sanskrit are expressed in Nepali by postpositions 
following the oblique case. These postpositions are the same for both 
singular and plural. Yet. in this Grammar, for every noun and 
pronoun there are set out seven cases in singular and plural, instead 
of at the most 3 forms only (two for the singular, and one for the 
plural). 
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Finally, let me make an appeal : that those who are trying to form 
Nepali as a modern literary language, should not imitate Bengali 
by quite unnecessarily replacing good native words with importations 
from Sanskrit. 

R. L. T. 

Ceylon Journal of Science. Section G. Archaeology, Ethnology, 
etc. Vol. i, part 3. The Archaeological Commissioner, Colombo, 
1927. Rs. 3-50. 

As usual, the Journal of Science is illustrated with a profusion of 
well-reproduced plates ; in this number there are twenty-nine, illus- 
trating the Commissioner's Archaeological Summary, and two 
admirable ones illustrating his article on “ The Throne in Indian Art 5 ' 
In addition, there are six articles, ol which perhaps the two most 
interesting are that dealing with “ The Divinity of the guest ” with 
parallels from Greece and New Zealand, and that offering an explana- 
tion of the hymns of the Rgveda — iv, 42 and i, 32 — based upon the 
equation Sacrificer = Indra. All these articles are by Mr. Hocart, 
the Archaeological Commissioner. It seems a pity that a publication 
so lavishly produced should not attract other contributors. 

R. L. T. 


Essays and Criticisms By Syamacharan Ganguli. B.A.. Hon. 

Fellow Calcutta University, and late Principal. Uttarpara College, 

Bengal. London : Luzac and Co., 1927. 

This is a collection of papers contributed to the Calcutta Review 
and the Modern Review from 1877 to 1925. The author who was 
bom in 1839, shows even in his earliest paper, first published as long 
ago as 1877, a surprising modernness of outlook. This paper, which 
is the most important of those contained in the book, deals with 
“ Bengali, Spoken and Written ". It protests against the Sanskritiza- 
tion of Bengali, so diligently promoted by the pandits of the nineteenth 
century, and urges that the only sound ideal is the assimilation of the 
style and vocabulary of written Bengali to the everyday speech of 
educated Bengalis. The venerable author is to be congratulated on 
having lived to see the development of the language which he desired, 
actually taking place. The modern school of Bengali writers headed 
by Rabinadrath Tagore have both in prose and poetry succeeded in 
emancipating themselves from the tyranny of Sanskrit, and from the 
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pedantry which insists on “ calling common things by uncommon 
names ”, and have at the same time made Bengali a marvellously 
effective and living literary language capable of expressing with force 
and exactness the most delicate shades of meaning. 

Perhaps the most interesting thing in the whole volume is the 
section in which the different points of view taken by the author and 
by Bankim Chandra Chatterji with regard to the Sanskrit element in 
Bengali are set forth. Bankim Chandra, though he undoubtedly did 
much to purge Bengali prose of its pedantry, never dared to make 
his characters talk consistently in the actual colloquial style universally 
employed by Bengali speakers, but put into their mouths, out of 
deference to the pandits’ objection to the literary use of the true 
vernacular, many expressions and words that were grotesquely 
impossible as spoken Bengali. Symaeharan Babu had undoubtedly 
a clearer and truer conception of the lines along which the language 
must develop than the great novelist who, it is interesting to note, 
was his fellow-student at the Presidency College. 

The book also contains papers dealing with various suggestions for 
a common script for Indian languages. The writer rejects, and gives 
good reasons for rejecting, both the proposal to make the Devanagari 
such a common script, and also Mr. Knowles' suggested romanized 
script. He considers the script of the International Phonetic Associa- 
tion unsuitable for the purpose, and in this he would find most, if 
not all, of the members of the Association in agreement with him, 
for the International Phonetic notation aims at scientific accuracy 
in a degree that would be unattainable by any script intended for 
practical use for all the people speaking even one language, to say 
nothing of a script to be applied to a number of languages. 

Some of the articles contained in the book deal with political 
and social subjects, such as the partition of Bengal, the reduction of 
armaments, self-determination, alcoholism, protection, etc., and 
there is a particularly interesting sketch of the author's views of 
religion. 

The book is small but valuable as the record of the reaction of an 
alert Bengali mind to some of the problems and movements which 
have emerged in India during the last half century. 

W. Sutton Page. 
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An Introduction to the Study of the Relations of Indian 
States with the Government of India. By K. M. Panikkar. 
pp. xxxi + 169. Hopkinson, 1927. 10s. Qd. 

Mr. Panikkar's little book, to which Lord Olivier has written a 
foreword, is both interesting and timely. The author has aimed at 
surveying with historical exactness the development of the relations 
between the Indian states and the English Government from the 
close of the eighteenth century. The interest of his volume consists, 
not in the discover}' and statement of new facts, for indeed we think 
he would not claim to have produced any, but in his attitude and the 
interpretation which he places on the acknowledged facts. The 
difference between his views and those of Lee-Warner afford an 
instructive contrast. Lee-Warner expounds with singular precision 
and clearness the policy gradually evolved in the Foreign Department 
down to the government of Lord Curzon. He illustrates and indeed 
emphasises the manner in which action in regard to one state was 
apt to serve as a precedent for action in another, although the treaties 
relating to the two states might be totally different ; and he dwells 
upon the practice of “ reading the treaties all together ”, much as if 
separate and individual rights had altogether disappeared in the 
process of time. And it was of course the fact that there was a strong 
tendency prevailing down to the end of the nineteenth century making 
against the effective survival of individual treaty rights. But with 
the accession of Lord Minto to the control of Indian state relations 
a reaction set in which has steadily progressed until the present day. 
It is this reaction which Mr. Panikkar represents ; and its great 
objective is a restatement and revision of the treaties, so as to set up 
instead of documents obviously of impaired validity an authoritative 
statement of the principles governing the relations between the 
Government of India and the subordinate states. This is a political 
question which we cannot here discuss. But the historical part seems 
to us to state very fairly from the princes' point of view the develop- 
ment of policy from Dalhousie to Curzon. Sometimes Mr. Panikkar 
trips in his history. Rumbold was never accredited to the court of the 
Xawab of Arcot ; it was Lake, not Wellesley, who beat Perron's troops, 
Perron himself having already abandoned Sindia. Nor do we think 
Mr. Panikkar quite fair to the policy adopted towards the Gaikwar 
in 1875. It seems to us to represent an attempt to find a method of 
dealing with erring princes in a more even-handed manner than had 
always been exhibited in the past, and so far it marks a step in advance. 
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As regards the gradual assumption of powers over the Indian states, 
his attitude seems to vary, and he clearly holds some of this justified 
by the interests of India as a whole. But his view of the full internal 
sovereignty of the principal states goes as far as that of H.E.H. the 
Nizam, which can only be defended on the basis that the treaties survive 
in full force — a position which appears to us untenable. 

H. D. 

Suttee. By Edward Thompson', pp. 165. Allen and Unwin, 

1928. 7s. 6 d. 

This brief volume is an essay rather than the “ historical and 
philosophical enquiry ” announced by the sub-title. The rite of widow- 
burning has attracted attention of recent years owing to ill-advised 
endeavours to defend it on the part of Indian nationalists. That in 
certain cases it exhibited traits of great heroism nobody would deny. 
But Mr. Thompson very justly points out that these cases are, and 
necessarily must be, exceptional ; that some of the most famous 
instances must be defended mainly on the ground that they saved the 
victims from a conqueror's harim ; and that in general the practice was 
an unhappy correlative of that life of privation and contempt to which 
the Hindu social system condemns the widows of many castes. Viewed 
broadly the custom is, as the author urges, a relic of primitive, barbaric 
ideas, incapable of any general defence. At the same time he deals 
some shrewd and well-deserved blows at the hesitating, half-hearted 
endeavours to check the practice, made by the Company's govern- 
ment down to the time of Bentinck. but which had the undesired and 
most unhappy result of encouraging it, especially around Calcutta. 
With grim humour he reminds us of those annual lists of burnings 
which the collectors " had the pleasure to submit for the information 
of the Nizamat 'Adalat. in accordance with the regulations. 

H. D. 

The British West African Settlements. 1750-1821. By Eveline 
C. Martin, pp. xi + 186. Longmans, 1927. 7s. 6d. net. 

The history of our West African Settlements in the eighteenth 
century is not in itself a matter of strong interest. As Miss Martin 
observes, the Guinea Coast was not the scene of any incident specially 
striking the imagination. But nevertheless it well deserves the 
thoughtful and lucid study which she has devoted to it. It illustrates 
for example the way in which political pressure was compelling the 
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Home Government to take an ever-growing interest in the overseas 
dependencies. At the very time when the cabinet was beginning to 
concern itself actively with the affairs of the East India Company, it 
had just removed a section of the African coast from the control of 
the African Company in order to place it under a royal government ; 
and the Humanitarian Movement, which modified so deeply the 
English attitude to Indian problems, led at the close of the century to 
the establishment of a new settlement at Sierra Leone entirely inspired 
by the idea of trusteeship. Miss Martin's subject therefore offers 
to the student of eighteenth century India, a number of curious 
parallels and contrasts. Thus it is a familiar fact that from the 
Regulating Act onwards the directors of the East India Company 
consisted of a body of twenty-four persons, eighteen of whom held 
office while the other six were invariably re-elected as their turn came 
round. In like manner the committee which managed the affairs of 
the African Company seem to have consisted of a permanent body of 
sixteen, nine of whom held office in rotation. Again, the East India 
Company's factories had been apt to seek to contract themselves out 
of the national obligations of war. Madras and Pondichery came to 
an agreement in 1703 ;. Mahe and Tellicherry did the same in 1729, 
and again in 1744. The practice vanished before the growing 
importance of the political struggle in India, but seems to have persisted 
on the African Coast down to 1780, when the governor of Cape Coast 
Castle entered into a treaty of neutrality with the Dutch governor 
of Elmina. In another respect too. the African settlements continued 
to reproduce the earlier conditions of the Indian factories, for till 
the establishment of Senegambia in 1765 there was no court of justice 
of any sort, the Company not being so far trusted. The province of 
Senegambia too during its brief existence (1765-78) affords an example 
of factory administration under Crown management. Miss Martin 
regards it with more indulgence than the present writer is disposed to 
allow (cf. the Revue de Vhistoire des colonies franchises, t. iv, pp. 267-300 
1916). But she admits the difficulties of control, the lack of regular 
supervision, the absenteeism of officials. Altogether she is to be con- 
gratulated on producing a study of tropical administration in the 
eighteenth century of high interest for the light which it sheds on the 
general attitude towards problems not fundamentally different from 
those which confronted the East India Company. 


H. Dodwell. 
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Hills of Blue : A Picture-Roll of Chinese History from Far Beginnings 
to the Death of Ch’ien Lung, a.d. 1799. By A. E. Grantham. 
With 19 portraits and a map. London : Methuen. 1927. 

In Mrs. Grantham's vivid “ Picture-Roll ” not “ 10,000 miles of 
scenery ” merely, but a ten-thousand-mile-long Lord-Mayor's pro- 
cession of oriental splendour passes before the eyes of the reader. 

Perhaps only encyclopaedic minds such as Macaulay's or Gibbon’s 
could follow the roll and grasp its full significance, but Mrs. Grantham 
is to be congratulated upon the way in which she has succeeded in 
forming a vision of Chinese history as a whole, and reproducing that 
vision, century by century, dynasty by dynasty, reign by reign, in 
vivid, and often, indeed, lurid colours which convey something of the 
amazing alternation of virility and decadence which is characteristic 
of Chinese civilization. The sordid ugliness and detailed horrors of 
palace intrigues are over-emphasized, but through the magnificence 
of the reigns of worthy rulers and the complete desolation which 
existed under the degenerate, the personality of the great figures of 
China's history is impressed upon the mind. 

The picture of Wen Ti's envoys carrying urgent requests for peace 
to Kajuk (p. 95) who “ followed one another in such swift succession 
that they never lost sight of each other's official hats and umbrellas ' 
the pathos of Liang Wu Ti's end (208), the terror-stricken court of 
Ch'ung Cheng on the arrival of the rebels (485-6), the summary of 
Wen Ti's work (230)— in these and many other passages there is a 
fulness of detail lacking in many histories of wider scope, and an 
intimate knowledge of individuals seldom granted to the western 
reader of Chinese history. The background is as distinct, and the 
characters are at least as real as the living but elusive War-lords of 
China to-day. 

Not yet, however, has the history of the Chinese nation been written 
in full. This book, like most books on the subject, is a history of the 
rulers of China, of its governing class, its wars and its intrigues, but 
the more difficult task of writing the real history of the Chinese people 
awaits its John Richard Green. 

The fact that the book was printed in Great Britain may account 
in part for errors and inconsistencies in the spelling of names The 
author says that she has followed Giles' Dictionary ; she may have 
done so, but her printers and readers have ignored her standard So 
we find hyphens and capitals wandering at large, and the same name 
spelt in more than one way, a serious fault in view of the difficultv 
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presented by Chinese names even to the initiated. Thus. Confucius, 
the Latinized name of K'ung Tzu, which might well have been used 
throughout, since the book is intended tor the general reader, is 
referred to in no fewer than five different ways. Despite this fault, 
however, and apart from a few lapses into language unworthy of the 
book as a whole and an occasional slight incoherence of style, Mrs. 
Grantham has presented to the general reader an eminently picturesque 
account of China up to the end of the eighteenth century. 

E. D, Edwards. 


Essai sur l'Histoire Antique d'Abyssinie : le rovaume d'Aksum 
et ses voisins d'Arabie et de Meroe, avec 14 planches hors texte 
et 4 cartes. Par A. Kammerer. pp. 198. Paris : Geuthner, 
1926. 

It is always pleasant to find a retired diplomatist sitting down to 
a piece of learned work on some subject connected with the country 
in which he has served, and we must congratulate M. Kammerer on 
an attractive and useful book. 

He has combined in it two somewhat remote subjects. The one is 
the survival in Abyssinia of a number of pillar monuments, which 
M. Kammerer compares with his native menhirs ; they are clearly 
connected with some phallic worship — their date, neolithic or other, 
is uncertain ; they have still to be studied, and the admirable photo- 
graphs here reproduced merely promise future elucidation. The greater 
part of M. Kammerer's book is occupied by an examination of 
Abyssinian history of the period extending from the first century 
B.c. to the seventh century a.d. 

In this, M. Kammerer does not claim to have made any new 
discoveries of importance. He has used the work of Littmann and 
CoDti-Rossini with intelligence, and sets out the available evidence 
(it is indeed slender, alas) clearly and agreeably, passes from Aelius 
Gallus to the Meroitic kingdom, the introduction of Christianity into 
Abyssinia, some account of the Axumite Empire, as it might almost 
be called, and of its shrinking before the advance of Islam. 

The book is admirably illustrated throughout and the repre- 
sentations of Axumite coins, with M. Kammerer's careful descriptions, 
call for especial praise. 

S. Gaselee. 


von. v. PART i. 
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Sankai Kyo no KenkyC : An investigation concerning the Three 

Degrees Sect. By Yabuki Keiki. Tokyo : Iwanami Shoten, 

1927. 18 yen. 

This is the most important work on the Tun-huang manuscripts 
since Pelliot and Chavannes’ U n Traite Manicheen Retrouve en Chine. 1 
Its late appearance is due to the fact that the first draft was destroyed 
in the earthquake ot 1923. With a courage not unparalleled in Japan, 
but almost inconceivable to Western minds (I know of three manu- 
scripts by European writers that were destroyed in the earthquake, 
and not one of these authors has had the heart to return to his task), 
Mr. Yabuki rewrote his book, which in this second version runs to 
some 1,300 pages. 

I will not attempt to summarize the contents of this vast work ; 
but I hope that the following notes will call attention to the 
importance of contemporary Buddhist scholarship in Japan, and to 
the necessity for all students of Northern Buddhism to be equipped 
with a knowledge of Japanese. 

The history of the Three Degrees Sect stretches roughly from the 
end of the sixth to the middle of the ninth century. It derives its 
name from the theory that between the departure of one Buddha and 
the arrival of his successor there are three “ steps ” by which mankind 
climbs down to darkness. For 500 2 years his essence is still perceived 
and his teaching rightly apprehended ; for a further 500 years an 
“ idolon” or image of his person and doctrine can still reach the human 
mind. In the third stage (which lasts till the coming of the future 
Buddha Maitreya) the concept of Buddha has irredeemably vanished, 
we are all spiritually blind, sinful, incapable of perceiving the middle 
path between existence and non-existence, over-specialized (“ sharp ”) 
in our sense-perceptions, so utterly corrupt as to defile the most 
generous action by the very fact that it is we who perform it. 

This three-fold division of the period between Buddha and Buddha 
was a theory accepted by almost all sects and goes back to very early 
days. It was in the stress laid upon this doctrine and the consequences 
drawn from it that the San Chieh sect was peculiar and even, as was 
subsequently decided, heretical. 

The Founder . — Hsin-hsing 3 was bom at Hsiang-chou in Honan 

1 Paris, 1911-13. 

2 The periods are variously given, but according to all reckonings the sixth 
century A.n. comes well within the third period. 

3 ft 4f- 
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in a.d. 540. In his youth he was an invalid, and consequently unable 
to practise meditation or recite the scriptures. But from his 
seventeenth year his interest was centred on religion. He became 
a monk, and seems to have inhabited two different monasteries in 
his native town. Here he thought out the new doctrine and way of 
life which will be presently described. But at the age of 47 he had 
found only four converts ; two monks and two laymen who were 
apparently both members of his own family. However, his Tame was 
rapidly growing, and next year (589) he was summoned to the 
capital (Ch’ang-an in Shensi) by the Emperor Wen of the Sui dynasty. 
In 594 he died and was buried in the Chung-nan hills. During his 
latter years he achieved an extraordinary reputation. The eulogies 
written after his death teem with resounding phrases, the “greatest of 
Sakyamuni's followers ”, “ sole support of the Church ” ; but the 
anecdotes told concerning him, such as his excessive outburst of 
sensibility at the age of 4, on seeing a bull straining to drag a cart 
through the mud, are the stock-in-trade ot Buddhist hagiography, 
and give us no clue whereby to distinguish him from rival saints. 
Moreover, we cannot be certain what part of the doctrine, as we know 
it from later writings, belongs to the founder himself, and what was 
added by his successors, so that our picture both of his personality 
and his opinions becomes somewhat dim. What emerges vividly 
from the surviving documents is the general complexion of San Chieh 
views during the time of the sect's prosperity. 

This age, then, is a dark chasm which divides the world that is gone 
from the world that is to come. We are like a traveller who, after the 
sun has set and before the moon has risen, must creep warily along the 
main high road. If he turns to right or left he may mistake a ditch 
for a dyke, a shadow' for a stepping stone. And so we, if we turn aside 
to worship this Buddha or honour that saint, may in the darkness of 
our latter-day hearts, for all we know, be worshipping a pig or honouring 
a goat. And what is the main road, the general way, that is left 
to us 1 

Our inner, transcendental vision is lost ; Buddha is no longer 
visible to us in his “ true form ” but only in the complicated, kaleido- 
scopic mirage that our physical senses convey ; he is accessible only 
as mirrored in All Creatures that have Life. 1 For this reason the 
followers of Hsin-lising provoked ridicule by prostrating themselves 

1 Owing to the theory that plants cannot feel and that life is consciousness, the 
vegetable world was specifically excluded. 
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in the street before any chance-comer, whether donkey or human 
being. Our behaviour must be appropriate to the Age in which we 
live. The followers of Sakyamuni in the First Age were able to 
fertilize their lives with meditation and prayer. But for us to imitate 
them would be just such folly as once led a fool to strew gold and 
silver on his field instead of manure, thinking that it was filthy to 
eat cabbages that were grown with the aid of dung. Nor can life in 
the cloister help us. Who are we that we should live in houses with 
fine rooms, when Buddha (i.e. mankind and all creatures) must often 
dwell in vile and nauseous places 

The followers of the sect accordingly did not live in monasteries, 
but were allotted courtyard's and out-houses of monastic buildings. 
Their lives, however, were spent for the most part in crowded streets 
and markets. Here, rather than in cell or hermitage, they felt able 
to commune with the Tathagata, the ceaseless undercurrent of life. 
For images and libraries of holy books they had little respect. “ Such 
things,” says a ninth century opponent, they regard as mere lumber.” 

Another tenet of the sect was that, for men of the Third Stage, the 
attainment of individual salvation was impossible. We are like a 
carriage that has come to bits. The individual pieces are useless. 
But tied together with rope and a few sticks it may yet see service of 
a kind. And so must we, making ourselves as blind as possible (for 
our sharpened senses tinge the world for us with a false diversity and 
separateness) rumble along together, stealthily and unobtrusively 
creeping nearer to salvation, like a man who with his servants has 
been made prisoner in a foreign land. He escapes from his prison. 
But he still wears his Chinese clothes and’ if he were seen on the road 
he would at once be arrested. So he must go secretly, travelling on’.y 
at night, and thus he may reach his own home. 

The followers of the sect currently observed austerities that had 
indeed long been known as forms of occasional penance, but had never 
been adopted as a permanent way of life. They ate only once in the 
day and would take no food that they had not themselves received as 
alms. Their clothes were made of such rags as thev could collect from 
rubbish heaps. Most conspicuous of all was the stress they laid on 
alms-giving : “Of all the Buddhas that occupy the diverse spheres 
of the Ten Quarters of the Universe, there is not one who gained his 
Buddhahood save bv alms-giving." About 630 was founded the 
Inexhaustible Treasury, into which were tilted cart loads of silk 
and money. The great houses of C’h ang-an poured out their wealth 
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in this anonymous donorship. 1 From time to time the treasury was 
opened, and its contents divided into three parts. One was used in 
the repair of ancient monasteries and stupas, for it was a tenet of the 
sect that the degenerate beings of this “ third stage ” are incapable 
of producing new buildings that would not be an insult to the ideas 
they were supposed to incorporate. A second part was distributed 
among the poor and hungry all over China, the rest being used in 
miscellaneous dedications. A certain P ei Hsuan-chih whose piety 
had attracted attention for many years, was put in charge of the 
treasure-room. About 650 he was suspected of peculation. He got 
wind of this, and fled. On the wall of his sleeping-place the monks 
found the poem 

You put your lamb under the wolf's care. 

You left your bone in front of a hungry dog ; 

Knowing that I was not an Alohan 2 
How could you expect me not sometimes to steal ? 

In 713 was published an Imperial proclamation which stated that 
this treasury “ supposed to succour the poor and weak, has in reality 
been squandered for improper purposes ”. It was therefore to be seized 
and officially distributed among Taoist and Buddhist temples. This 
was not the first time that the sect had suffered from governmental 
hostility. Their writings, accepted as orthodox by the official list 
of scriptures drawn up in 661, were denounced as heretical in the list 
of 695. In 699 a proclamation ordered the sect to abandon all practices 
and austerities save those of begging, eating only once a day, avoiding 
cereal food, and meditation. 3 In 725 the followers of Hsin-hsing 
were ordered to destroy the partitions which separated their quarters 
from those of the ordinary monks. In 730 their writings were again 
denounced as unorthodox. However, it appears (not with absolute 
certainty) that in 800 their books once more appeared on the official 
list. 4 In 845 strong measures were taken against the huge encroach- 
ments that monasticism had made on Chinese life. Thousands of 
monasteries were closed and their inhabitants compelled to resume a 
lay existence. After this date such faint echoes of the sect's activity 
as still survive are to be sought in Korea and Japan rather than in 

1 It was considered an essential of alms-giving that it should be entirely impersonal, 
the donor neither disclosing his name nor having any control over the way in which 
his gifts were used. 

2 Arhat, Saint. 

2 Meditation was, however, theoretically discouraged by the sect. 

1 The Cheng Yuan Lu. 
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China. The Korean catalogue of 1090 still contains two works of the 
San Chieh sect. In Japan, the Shoso-in Treasury at Kara contains 
fragments of San Chieh writings that were copied in 747. Throughout 
the middle ages important works survived that have now completely 
disappeared, and even in 1792 Ensen, a priest of the Zojoji. writes 
that he once saw a copy of the San Chieh Chi Lu (Hsin-hsing's principal 
work), but could make no sense of it. 

At the present moment there survives in Japan only one work, 
the San Chieh Fo Fa (in four chapters which are scattered over various 
temple libraries). All the rest of our knowledge concerning the sect 
is derived from the Tun-huang manuscripts brought back by Pelliot 
to Paris and Stein to London. Of these there are about 20 ; they were 
examined by Mr. Yabuki in 1916, and again in 1922. 

One document (Stein 2137) incomplete at both ends, appears 
to be an extract from Hsin-hsing’s own writings. The rest date from 
the T’ang dynasty and in method of composition follow the practice 
of T’ang commentators ; that is to say, they subject scriptural and 
exegetic texts to an elaborate and rather forced analysis, discovering in 
them hidden schematizations and cross-correspondences. 1 The interest 
of the San Chieh sect was of course centred upon those scriptures 
that foretell or can be construed to foretell the coming of the Third 
Stage. Of Hlnayana works the most useful was the Mixed Agama, 
which is frequently quoted; but the basis of San Chieh teaching is the 
Sutra of the Ten Wheels (Nanjio 64) which explains how Buddha’s ten 
wheels (i.e. ten powers) can eSace the ten Sin-wheels of humanity. 
The discourse is given at the request of the Bodhisattva Kshitigarbha, 
who arrives at the assembly clad as a monk. The worship of a particular 
Buddha was utterly at variance with the views of the sect, but the 
need for a central figure was felt, and in course of time it seemed at 
any rate to outward spectators that the Bodhisattva Kshitigarbha 
played much the same part in the San Chieh sect as did the Buddha 
Amitabha among followers of the Pure Land doctrine. Kshitigarbha 
is indeed preeminently the guardian deity of the Between-time— the 
gap between one Buddha and the next. 

Each day at break of dawn he enters into successive meditations 

And mentally visits every Hell, to relieve the sufferings of the 
damned. 


1 One excellent practice of the sect deserves mention, 
distinguish between " the text ”, ” the purport ”, or 
and " human opinion ”, i.e. the commentaries. 


In quoting they scrupulously 
‘ general sense ” of the text 
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In Buddha -less spheres of this World he saves all living things ; 

In this life and the after life he can lead the way. 

Thus Kshitigarbha assists Yama in the merciful judgment of the 
dead, and in China replaces him, Yama being relegated to a merely 
accessory position. Readers of Un Trade Manicheen will remember 
that Kshitigarbha figures there (p. 53) as the fourth of the Five Deities 
of the Macrocosm. Did Manicheism borrow the name from Buddhism, 
or did both religions draw on a common source 1 Other alternatives 
seem improbable. 1 The Sutra of the Ten Wheels, first translated into 
Chinese early in the fifth century, seems to be a genuine translation 
from Sanskrit, and the cult of Kshitigarbha presumably existed in 
India, or at any rate in some sphere of Sanskrit culture in the fourth 
century. But it is not mentioned by any of the Chinese pilgrims, from 
Fa Hsien onwards. 

Another link between the San Chieh sect and Manicheism is the 
Great Cloud Sutra. In 690 the usurping Empress Wu Hou caused a 
“ new translation ” of this well-known sutra to be made, with passages 
inserted in which it was foretold that Maitreya would one day descend 
to earth and rule China in the guise of a woman. The new translation 
was officially circulated throughout China, and Wu Hou was able to 
pose as an incarnation of the Future Buddha. Now we know that the 
Manichean temples erected in China in 768 and 771 received the name 
of Great Cloud Temples, and it has been suspected that there was 
some connection between Manicheism and the forged prophecies issued 
in the new Great Cloud Sutra of 690. Finally, the San Chieh sect was 
currently accused of having had a hand in the concoction of these 
prophecies. It has therefore been suspected that there is some connec- 
tion between San Chieh and Manicheism. All those questions, only 
alluded to in the final version of the book, were discussed at length in 
the draft which perished in 1923. We can only hope that Mr. Yabuki 
will find time to return to them, particularly in view of the increasing 
interest in Manicheism. 

The intrinsic importance of the San Chieh documents, apart from 
the light they shed on an obscure chapter of Buddhist history, lies 
rather in the state of feeling that they express than in any intellectual 
subtlety, dialectic power or literary beauty, qualities in which they 
fall far short of the Indian Abhidharma. The controversies of the age 
w we marred by the vastness of the accepted Buddhist Canon. Each 


1 It is, for example, unlikely that Buddhism derived the name from Manicheism. 
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party in the discussion quoted from its own favourite bunch of 
scriptures, which the other disputant accepted as orthodox, but 
chose for purposes of argument to ignore. The opponents, therefore, 
could never get to grips, and it was only fatigue or lack of ingenuity 
that brought the combat to a close. But as documents of psychological 
history the writings of the sect are of the greatest interest, all the more 
so since the secular literature of Hsin-hsing's age (the second half of 
the sixth century), being mostly either trivial or wholly retrospective, 
fails to throw light on the contemporary mind of China. It is not 
difficult to trace a connection between the San Chieh creed and the 
desperate political situation of China at the time of Hsin-hsing's birth. 
Four hundred years of disunion and disorder had followed the fall 
of the Han dynasty. Half and sometimes more than half of the 
country had been seized by successive barbarian invaders ; public 
security had sunk to the lowest ebb. Finally, in Hsin-hsing’s prime 
had come the great prosecution of 574, when 2,000,000 (?) Taoist 
and Buddhist monks were forced back into secular life. It seemed 
indeed as if the destruction of the Law so often foretold in apocalyptic 
works as marking the last phase before the coming of JIaitreya. had 
actually taken place. But the Third Stage was to last 10,000 years, 
and by no reckoning could it be maintained that in the sixth century 
it had advanced more than a few hundred years. Maitreya was there- 
fore a long way off, and he figures only occasionally and very dimly 
in the San Chieh books. Theirs is a dark and hopeless or at least 
desperate creed, that flattens out the spiritual world into one dead 
level of ignorance and folly. It could not long compete with the 
optimistic creeds that offered a swift and easy approach to Paradise. 

The sect with which Hsin-hsing's followers came chiefly into 
conflict was indeed the Pure Land 1 (Japanese Jodo) whose worship 
of Amitabha. a “separate Buddha”, seemed to them a perilous pro- 
ceeding. With the other great Chinese sect, the Dhyana (Zen) which 
arose almost at the same time, they came to a less definite issue, for 
though meditation was considered by the San Chieh to be “ unsuit- 
able ” to the age, they did not altogether eschew it. The Tim Huang 
collections contain a large number of wholly unedited Zen documents. 
It is greatly to be hoped that Mr. Yabuki or one of his colleagues 


1 The earliest Paradise scripture that survives in the Chinese Tripitaka is the 
Akshobhya Sutra, translated in a.d. 147. Whether An Shih-kao’s translation of the 
Amitabha Sutra (attributed to the same time) ever existed is doubtful, in view of the 
extremely conflicting evidence about the extent of his activities. 
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will turn their attention to these and throw some light on the absolute 
darkness which surrounds the birth of the most famous and typical 
Far Eastern sect. 

A. Waley. 


Mohammedan Saints and Sanctuaries in Palestine. By TaufIk 
Canaan. London : Luzac and Co.. 1927. 

This book, by Dr. T. Canaan, a Jerusalem physician who has 
made a considerable study of Arab folk-lore, who is a prominent 
member of the Palestine Oriental Society, and also author of Aberglaube 
und Volksmedizin im Lande dcr Bibel. gives a valuable and interesting 
account of sanctuaries and of saints who are the object of a popular 
cult in Palestine to-day. It is not limited, as the title would suggest, 
to Muslim shrines and saints only, but deals also with those venerated 
by Palestinian Christians. 

The author discusses the sites of these sanctuaries and the reasons 
for their choice. “ High Places " have always been associated with 
religion in Palestine, and monasteries as well as shrines are to be found 
on the summits of the hills there to this day, and that this preference 
was well-known even in the earliest days of Islam, is suggested by the 
tradition according to which the Prophet stated that after a certain 
period, “monastic life upon the tops of the mountains'' would be 
lawful for his followers. 1 

The writer, in describing the structure and decoration of these 
tombs, gives several inscriptions, including that on the tomb of 
Fatima (daughter of the Imam Husayn, not Hasan as stated here), 
near Hebron, which is given more fully by Ibn Battuta. 2 

The association of trees with shrines and holy personages, of which 
the author gives several instances, was to be found also in pre-Islamic 
Arabia and is still existent among Muslims in India and Albania and 
North Africa. 3 

The types of tombs mentioned include the “ maqam ”, a sanctuary 
of some size, sacred usually to a saint universally honoured, which 

1 Al-Dhahabl, Mizan al-i‘ tidal , i, p. 377. 

0*3 -y* 0*3 '- }Uc 0*3 : 0*3 J’A o* ^ jl * -r? 1 . 

(i, p. 119). 

3 Cf. Robertson Smith, Religion of the Semites, pp. 185-93. Al-Tabari, i, 922. 
Garnett, Women of Turkey {Muslim), p. 212 ; Trumelet, Les Saints du Tell , pp. 306-25. 
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M. Clermont Ganneau has identified with the “ makom ” of Deutero- 
nomy, and the “ high places ” against which the Jewish prophets 
preached so often in vain. 1 Another type is the “ huwayta ”, which 
in Palestine is the name given to a small enclosure of stones, and is 
also found in North Africa as a pyramid of stones, in the form of a 
circle or horse-shoe, erected over the tomb of marabouts, who are 
not of sufficient importance to be given a more pretentious shrine. 
At these shrines offerings are made, including animal sacrifices. The 
“ muqaddam ” (not muqaddim ") mentioned in this connection 
(p. 160) to whom Doutte refers ( Magie et Religion) is not an “ offerer ”, 
but a shaykh ; the term is used in North Africa to denote the local 
leader of a group of dervishes. 

To the saints venerated at these shrines, recourse is had in all 
difficulties ; to them prayers are offered and vows made. As human 
beings once themselves, they understand human needs and weaknesses, 
and are easier of access than God Most High. To the Palestinians, 
as to Muslims all over the world, the saints have become minor deities 
and superstition has given them a place equal to — if not above — that 
of God Himself. As in other Muslim countries, women saints receive 
veneration equally with men, and though their shrines are fewer in 
number in Palestine than those of men saints, the author notes that 
60 per cent, of the women saints enjoy a wide reputation as compared 
with only 31 per cent, of the men. 

Like all Muslim saints, these Palestinian “ walis ” are popularly 
believed to have the power of working miracles, healing the sick and 
punishing those who do violence to their shrines, while they are also 
credited with ability to walk on the sea and to fly. The saints of 
Palestine naturally include many Biblical characters such as Nebi 
Musa (Moses), Da’ud (David), Ayub (Job), Yunis, (Jonah), and 
Khalil (Abraham) revered by Christians, Jews, and Muslims alike, 
and also saints of purely Muslim origin, including such famous leaders 
as al-Dasuql, al-Rifa‘I and Abu Hurayra, whose shrines are found here, 
though they were actually buried elsewhere. The woman saint Rabi‘a 
(see p. 57), who is buried in the grotto of St. Pelagia, is Rabi‘a bint 
Isma‘11 of Syria, 2 not her more famous namesake Rabi-a al-‘Adawiyya 
of Basra, 3 who died and was buried at Basra. 

It is a pity that this book, with its wealth of valuable material, 

1 Arabs in Palestine, p. 209. 

2 Ob. a.h. 135. 

2 Ob. a.h. 185. 
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should not have been provided with a full index, a lack for which a 
detailed table of contents is no adequate compensation and it is also 
regrettable that a book so carefully compiled should be marred by 
want of care in proof-reading. “ Wich ” for “ which ”, “ wifs ” for 
“ wives ”, “ backed ” for “ baked ”, “ mediant ” for “ mendicant ” 
are only a few out of numerous misprints. It is also unfortunate, since 
the book appears in English, that a system of transliteration more 
generally intelligible to English readers, should not have been adopted 
in preference to the German system. 

M. S. 


Letters ox Religiox axd Folklore. By the late F. W. Hasluck, 
annotated by M. M. Hasluck. London : Luzac and Co., 1926. 
12s. 6 d. 

These are the letters of a scholar who had a wide knowledge of the 
religions, history, and folklore of the Levant, and had also made a 
close study of the unpublished records of earlier travellers. His 
contributions to the Annual of the British School at Athens and to 
“ Folklore ”, and his other published work had made him an accepted 
authority on his special subjects, and his premature death at the age 
of 42 was deeply regretted by a large circle of those who were interested 
in the folklore of the Near East. 

The letters were written to a personal friend, not for purposes of 
publication, and for most of the period which they cover the writer 
was an invalid, and as such precluded from as systematic a study as 
he would have liked to make of the topics he discusses. The letters 
have been selected and annotated by his wife, to whom the thanks of 
readers are due for the careful way in which she has carried out a 
task which in the nature of the case was difficult, but to which she 
brought first-hand knowledge of many of the subjects discussed. 

The letters deal, as the title-page tells us, with religion and folk- 
lore, and mainly with the two great religions of Christianity and 
Islam and their interplay in the Near East, and there is much dis- 
cussion of saints and sanctuaries. “ Rabahet ” (mentioned on page 189) 
should be Rabra bint Isma‘il, a well-known Syrian saint who died 
at Jerusalem in a.h. 135. 

The book contains an interesting appendix on the Round Temple 
and Round Church, and is well illustrated by photographs and sketches, 
the latter by the author himself. The feeling with which one leaves 
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this book is that of deep regret that the gifted and scholarly writer 
of these letters should not have lived to work out and develop his 
interesting theories, and to give them in finished form to the world. 
This book makes the reader look forward to the longer work Islam and 
Christianity by this writer, also edited by his wife, which is now in 
the press. 

Margaret Smith. 


The Difnar of the Coptic Church. From the Vatican Codex Copt. 

Borgia 59. Edited by De Lacy O'Leary, D.D. pp. viii + 120. 

Luzac. 12s. 

I reviewed the first part of this publication, covering the first 
four months of the Coptic year, in the Bulletin , vol. iv (1926), p. 406, 
the text of which was reproduced from the MS. of the Difnar in the 
John Rylands Library at Manchester ; this is a welcome instalment, 
and I look forward to the final portion, which is also to be found in the 
Vatican MSS. — the present volume covers the months of Tobi, Mechir, 
Phamenoth. and Pharmouthi : Pachon, Paoni, Epep, and Mesore (and 
the Epagomenae) are still to come. For general remarks on this 
important liturgical book of the Coptic Church, I venture to refer 
back to my previous notice. 

The following suggestions may be made in the names of the Saints 
commemorated : — 

5 Tobi. Eusegnius : not Eugenius [Synaxarium. ed. Basset, but) 
Evalyios . 

18 Mechir. Malatinos ( = Meletianus), given by the Coptic text, 

is wrong : the Arabic has the true name = Meletius. 

25 Mechir. The virgin saint martyred with Archippus (or Arsenius) 
and Philemon was not Pelikia but Lvcia. Dr. O’Leary has printed 
enecp^rt neXlKIi., which is ungrammatical, for the copula is 
needed : read enecpi.lt ne XlKli. “ her name being Lycia ”. 

14 Phamenoth. Anodoros and Alindios : should be Agathodoius 
and Elpidius. 

17 Pharmouthi. Eplanios : the Arabic of the Synaxarium gives 
the right reading, Blasius ; he became so popular in the West that we 
sometimes forget his Eastern origin — an Armenian by birth, bishop of 
Sebaste. 

19 Pharmouthi. Aristo : so shortened as to be almost a nick- 
name ; from Aristobulus. On this day there is also a commemora- 
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tion of seven martyrs, over the last of whom Dr. O’Leary has gone 
WTong, calling him (or her) Nikome. The Coptic is TlXiCOC ^>eit 
ItlKOJULH rtTTe S/.fi'irXuMt ; not difficult in itself, but made certain 
by a reference to the Synaxarium, which ends the list with ^ * — J!_j 
(Valesius) and then says of them^a* liS"". Dr. O’Leary 

should not have been deceived by a Greek word with the Coptic 
plural article. 

Students of Egyptian hagiology should be grateful to Dr. O'Leary 
and to the Bristol Colston Research Society, whose generosity has 
assisted the present publication, and we must hope that they will 
continue their help to allow the work to be completed. 

S. Gaselee. 


Marco Polo : II Milioxe. A cura di Lrioi Foscolo Bexedetto, 

14 x 10 in. pp. v-ccxxi ; 3-281, several leaves unnumbered. 

Firenze, Olschki, 1928. 

Professor Benedetto, liberally subsidized as it appears by the City 
of Venice and by the Italian Geographical Society, has been able to 
devote himself for three years to the study of the text of Marco Polo, 
and the result appeared in a large well-printed volume at the beginning 
of 1928. The book is divided into two parts, Introduction and Text. 
It is evident that the text was printed before the Introduction and 
that the latter was printed off sheet by sheet as it was written, so that 
the author gives information on p. cii which he was unable to do on 
p. lxxxi. Very remarkable as the whole book is it might have been 
better still perhaps if it had been done more deliberately and had 
received a final revision before any part of it was printed. It has been 
said to be based on the study of “ all the manuscripts but the 
author himself makes no such claim and indeed he could hardly have 
read, much less studied, all the 120 odd MSS. which he describes, in 
the space of two years or less, in addition to transcribing the longest 
of them all and large passages from several others. 1 But it is clear 
enough that he has read and studied a large number of the more 
important MSS. and with regard to not a few of these he is the first 
scholar to record the results of such study. The Introduction consists 
of a description and reasoned classification of all the MSS. known to 
Benedetto. Such a classification has no doubt been attempted before, 

1 Since writing this I have seen a statement in the Bi vista Geografica ItaUana 
that Prof. Benedetto studied the Marco Polo MSS. in the summer of 1924. 
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for example by Yule, but on nothing at all like the present scale. 
And though further study may modify some of the conclusions in 
some small points, it does not seem likely that Benedetto's work will 
need to be done again. The MSS. are securely divided off into five 
families, of which four are in turn cut up — one of them with almost 
infinite intricacy — into subfamilies. It is characteristic of Benedetto’s 
method, or perhaps a mere indication of haste and want of revision, 
that he provides no list of MSS. with numbers or other fixed symbols 
by which he and his successors may refer to them briefly, and that A 1 
may mean the Paris MS. Fr. 5631 in Chapter II, while the della Crusca 
MS. at Florence is A 1 in Chapter III ; and that VB is used on p. clxxxiii 
without any explanation of the initials or any statement that they are 
to be applied to a certain small class of Italian MSS. ; that he calls 
leaves cc., ff., and (I think) pp., indiscriminately ; and that he refers 
to his own printed text sometimes by the chapter and line, sometimes 
by the leaf and column of the MS. There are some misprints and many 
slips in the transcription of manuscripts. 

The second half of the book is occupied by the text. At the head of 
each page is the text of F (Fr. 1116) correctly transcribed and well 
edited at last. The erratic spelling of the original is in some cases 
standardized and modernized, but this extremely difficult operation 
has been wisely and moderately performed. One would like to ask 
in passing how the sound of W was expressed in medieval French or 
Italian. Is uocan (which Yule identifies with Wakhan) necessarily 
modernized as Yoean, or may it remain Uocan ? The still more erratic 
punctuation has been very thoughtfully and successfully modernized. 
And finally the very frequent gaps and mistakes of the original have 
been filled or corrected as the case may be. These additions and 
corrections are for the most part obvious and within the power of any 
careful reader to make, but some of them are more ingenious and 
difficult, and in any case here they are, clearly set down in print, and 
the famous text is perfectly intelligible for the first time. A very few 
of these emendations seem to be unnecessary, and one or two perhaps 
mistaken. At the foot of the page in smaller type are printed the addi- 
tional passages not found in F from other sources, and pre-eminently 
of course from Ramusio (which remains the sole authority for many 
passages) and Z, a modem but hitherto unnoticed MS. found by 
Benedetto in the Ambrosiana at Milan. The success with which this 
awkward piece of arrangement has been carried out by printers and 
editor is very remarkable. The additions themselves are full of interest 
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and some of those from Z appear in print absolutely for the first time. 
Of some of these new pieces one feels that their general suppression 
does credit to the good taste of the middle ages, but others are of 
quite extraordinary interest and we cannot be too grateful to Benedetto 
for having recovered them. Between these two parts of the page 
and in still smaller print come critical notes, the least satisfactory 
part of this most satisfactory section of the book. One need not 
complain that there is not. as one enthusiastic reviewer has said there 
is, a complete apparatus criticus ; such a thing would merely be an 
unwieldy mass of useless matter. Wherever a change has been made 
in the text of F, the reading of the MS. is given below. Thus where 
sovran de is printed in the text (p. 210), dou ranee (a slip for rauec ) 
appears in the notes. This is as it should be ; but why space should be 
wasted by recording all the little mistakes in the French Geographical 
Society’s edition of 1824, it is hard to see. That text has done good 
work, and its publication was one of the greatest events in the history 
of Marco Polo studies. Nothing is gained by laughing at it now, and 
the great space thus wasted could have been filled to very great 
advantage first by giving the authority for the emendations of the 
text, and secondly by adding to the present very small selection of 
various readings, especially in the case of the proper names. 

The illustrations are interesting, and well done, but of no critical 
value. It is specially disappointing and most surprising not to find 
a page of Z among the facsimiles of famous manuscripts. There is 
an admirable index. 

In conclusion Professor Benedetto is specially to be congratulated 
on having given us an edition of one definite text (F), relegating all 
additional matter to footnotes and resisting the temptation to produce 
another eclectic text or to make any foolish attempt to restore an 
imaginary “ original text " ; and to this very notable edition his 
learned essay on the classification of the manuscripts forms a worthv 
introduction. 

A. C. Moyle. 


Travels of Fray Sebastian Manrique. Edited by Lieut.-Col. 
C. E. Luard. Yol. i : Arakan. Hakluyt Society, 1927. 37s. &d. 

Before his deeply lamented death last year, Colonel Luard had. 
with the assistance of Father Hosten, completed his edition of the 
Travels of Fray Sebastian Manrique, the first volume of which has just 
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been published by the Hakluyt Society. The whole work will certainly 
form a valuable addition to this great series of travels. Here and there 
the volume seems to have lacked the final touch. On p. 141 fast 
seems a misprint for “ feast " ; and there are notes which will never 
be needed by those who use the volume, e.g. the note on Masulipatam 
on p. 217. Nor do we like the practice of clubbing several notes together 
under a single reference number. But apart from these trifles, the 
volume is excellently edited, and the translation, which simplifies 
many of Manrique's involved sentences, runs with ease and with 
something of the true tone of the seventeenth century. 

As a writer, Manrique cannot rank high. He is rhetorical, full of 
quotations from the Vulgate, the Fathers, and occasionally profane 
writers. He is not always honest, as we reckon honesty, and will cite 
native chronicles when his real source of information is Mendez Pinto. 
After the manner of Livy, he places in his own and other people’s 
mouths prodigious harangues, which can never have been delivered. 
But his narrative of his own adventures is straightforward and 
at times vivid ; and he himself must have possessed a most 
attractive personality. He was a zealous missionary, and yet 
tactful and discreet. He was evidently able to impress those 
with whom he came in contact — king, priests, or officials. We 
judge him to have been entirely free from the faults and vices 
which are commonly attributed to the Portuguese of his day in India ; 
and he appears at once pious, humble, and humane. He compares 
himself with all his advantages of Christian upbringing with an Indian 
Christian, and was confused to think how little he was doing, although 
in fact he had risked his life time and again. 

The principal value of the present volume consists in the account 
which it gives of the kingdom of Arakan in the second quarter of the 
seventeenth century. Manrique, who belonged to the Augustinian 
Order, was sent from Hugli to minister to the Christian population 
to the eastwards, and so proceeded to Dianga. the port opposite 
Chittagong, and then to Arakan, where he was detained by the Magh 
ruler, who. like the Burmese kings, could not bear to allow foreigners 
to leave his dominions. It was some five years before he could eSect 
his departure, and his narrative throws much light on a kingdom best 
remembered for the raids conducted by the Maghs and vagabond 
Portuguese in their service on the eastern districts of Bengal. 
Manrique's account of the Portuguese is probably more favourable 
than was warranted by the facts ; at all events he displays their best 
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side to the reader, as was indeed natural in a fellow-countryman. 
His description of many of the Arakanese customs is very inconsistent 
with Buddhist principles ; and it is sometimes hard to know whether 
he is mistaken, or whether more primitive customs had modified 
Buddhist practices. In one case at all events, his description of the 
Taking spirit-dance, he is probably mistaken in introducing sacrifices. 
At the court Muslim influences were strong, as was natural owing to 
the neighbourhood of the great Moghul Empire. It had been exhibited 
by the adoption of Persian titles and the issue of medallions bearing 
the kalima, in spite of the king’s Buddhist faith. At the court of 
Thirithudamma Manrique found a Muslim magician exercising great 
influence ; and he is said to have induced the king to prelude his 
coronation by a huge number of expiatory executions ; but these must 
have been due less to any specific Muslim influence than to the survival 
of more primitive ideas, as Mr. Harvey has pointed out. The corona- 
tion is described in great detail ; and was preceded by the coronation 
of twelve minor chiefs so as to justify the King's assumption of the 
title “ Lord of the Twelve Kings ". 

H. Dodwell. 

A Pageant of India. By Adolf Waley. Pp. x + 556. London : 

Constable and Co.. Ltd., 1927. 

The inequality of this book is due to the inequality of the authorities 
which have been used in its compilation. The author lays no claim 
to profound scholarship, and it would be unreasonable to demand of 
the writer of a history of India from the earliest times to the beginning 
of the eighteenth century ability to consult original authorities for all 
his facts, but it is not unreasonable to expect that modem authorities 
should be consulted. The book suggests that the author was engaged 
on it for some years, in the course of which he learned much, for while 
the record of the reign of Aurangzib and of the latter part of that of 
Shah Jahan is based on the best modem authorities, the account of all 
that goes before that period appears to be drawn from the works of 
earlier writers who. for lack of material, could reproduce nothing more 
than the uncritical records of two or three Indian chroniclers. The 
author does not even seem to have consulted, for the reign of Akbar, 
the late Mr. Vincent Smith’s illuminating study of that ruler ; and 
the same author’s small Oxford History of India would have saved 
Mr. Waley from many a slip ; for instance, from the assumption that 
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Dihli lias been from time i mm emorial an imperial city, and that its 
rulers in the twelfth century were Emperors of India, or even of 
Hindustan. The use of the geographical term “ Afghanistan ”, when 
speaking or writing of that country before the middle of the eighteenth 
century, is an anachronism, as is also the description of the mounted 
troops of Mu‘izz-al-din Muhammad as “ Afghan cavalry ”. “ Alik 
Khan ” is an unfamiliar version of the name of Ilak Khan of Trans- 
oxiana ; it is not safe to assume that two sons of a Muslim sovereign, 
born on the same day, are twins ; the Saljuqs are better described 
as Turks than as “ Tartars ” ;. the genealogical tree of the Ghaznavids 
will be searched in vain for Mas-ud's two sons, “ Modud and Madud ” ; 
and Timur was not “ the Moghul ”. The correct name, or title, of the 
third of the Slave Kings (not “emperors”) of Dihli was fltu tmish , 
not Altamsh : “ Huluku ” is a strange variant of the name of Hulagu 
Khan ; and the title of the brother of ‘Ala-abdln Khalji was Ulugh 
Khan, not Alaf Khan. The author’s reticence on the subject of the 
relations between - Ala-al-din Khalji and Kafur Hazardinari (Malik 
Naib) and between Qutb-al-din Mubarak and Khusrav Khan does 
credit to his delicacy, but amounts to concealment of relevant facts 
without a knowledge of which it is impossible to understand the 
course of events at this period. 

The account of the mutiny of Muhammad ibn Tughluq's army 
before W arangal is incorrect, but the details of the mutiny have been 
so garbled, perhaps intentionally, by the contemporary Indian 
chronicler that few European historians have succeeded in discovering 
the fact that Muhammad himself was the rebel, and that the principal 
officers of his army refused to join him. This prince committed many 
follies after his ascent of the throne, but was never so foolish as to 
contemplate " the conquest of that portion of the Himalayan range 
situated between India and China ”. that is to say, nearly the whole 
range. The title of the first king of the BahmanI dynasty of the 
Dakan was not “ Ali-al-din Hasan Shah Gangu Bahmani ", but 
“ "Ala-al-dln Hasan. Bahman Shah ", and it had no connection with 
the caste-name Brahman. Mr. \\ alev was probably unaware of the 
latest results of epigraphical research. The circumstances of this 
King's election, too. are very imperfectly narrated, also the account 
of the reign of Firuz Shah Tughluq, of whose campaigns in Sind and 
Bengal no mention is made. 

The author is too ready to accept genealogical claims formulated, 
but never substantiated, e.g. the claim of Prithvi Raj to descent from 
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the Pandava Yudhisthira ; that of the Rathors of Marwar to descent 
from the Gaharwars of Kanauj ; that of Yusuf ‘Adil Khan of Bljapur 
to descent from the ‘Uthmanli Sultans ; that of LakhojI Yadavrao to 
descent from the Yadava house of Devagirl ; and that of the Bhonsle 
clan to descent from the Sesodias of Mewar. On the other hand the 
statement that the Nizam Shah! kings of Ahmadnagar were “ to a 
certain extent of Hindu extraction " is misleading. They were 
immediately descended of a Brahman family of Pathri. 

Indiscriminate praise of Akbar is another defect of this book. He 
was undoubtedly a very great ruler, and in advance of his age, but he 
was not free from weaknesses, among which were inordinate vanity, 
love of conquest for its own sake, incontinence, and intemperance. 
The courtly fabrication that he chivalrously refused to smite the 
wounded Hemu has been too readily accepted, the account of the 
death of Jaimal at his hands is inaccurate, and ‘Ibadat-Khana does 
not mean House of Argument, but House of Worship. To assert that 
the apostate Christians who fell into Akbar's hands on the capture of 
Aslrgarh were “ re-baptized ” is to accuse the Portuguese priests in 
Akbar's camp, the best, be it remembered, that Goa could produce, 
of gross ignorance of Catholic doctrine and practice. Those whose 
baptism is doubtful are baptized sub conditione, but a lapsed Christian 
is not re-admitted to the Church by re-baptism, for the Sacrament of 
Baptism cannot be repeated. 

“ The famous Moghul clan of the Syeds of Barha ” is a strange 
confraternity. A Sayyid is a descendant of the prophet Muhammad, 
and therefore, by descent, an Arab of the Quraish tribe. He cannot 
be a member of a Mughul clan. The claim of the Sayyids of Barha 
to the status of Sayyids has not invariably been admitted, but they 
have not hitherto been accused of being Mongols. No official of the 
emperor Jahangir could have been entitled “ Kuli Khan ", nor could 
the founder of the dynasty of Golconda have been entitled “ Kuli 
Kutub Shah ". His name and title were Sultan Quli Qutb Shah. 

Only a few out of many inaccuracies have been cited, but 
Mr. Waley's work is, in spite of its errors, a praiseworthy endeavour 
to present the history of India to the English reader in an acceptable 
form, and it is to be hoped that it will arouse interest in this much 
neglected subject. 


i 


W. H. 
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The Letters of Gertrude Bell. Selected and edited by Lady 
Bell. D.B.E. London : Ernest Benn. Ltd. 1927. 

It is well that Gertrude Bell should have been allowed to tell her 
own story. Xo adequate life of her could have been written but by 
a relation or intimate friend, and such a life would have been liable 
to depreciation on the score of partiality. Her letters show the woman 
as she was. From them each can form his own estimate of her worth, 
and few will withhold the meed of admiration due to a personality so 
commanding and so charming. Materialists of the grosser sort mav 
regard her life as wasted, in the sense that she missed some of its 
joys, and much of its physical comfort : but let them re-read this book 
to learn how joyful a life of sacrifice may be. Xo one was more capable 
than Gertrude Bell of deep affection, of appreciating to the full the 
happiness of intimate association with those whom she loved, and of 
the enjoyment of life's lighter pleasures ; but she found a higher 
happiness in the work which lay before her, the work which none but 
she could have done so well. Wherever she was and however she was 
employed, she tasted life to the full. “ Say, is it not rather refreshing 
to the spirit to lie in a hammock strung between the plane trees of a 
Persian garden, and read the poems of Hafiz 1 is a strange question 
from one who was yet a girl. Her delight as “ the best of all lady 
mountaineers " in Alpine climbing, in eluding Turkish officials and 
penetrating the country of the Druzes. in the strange gutturals and 
broken plurals of the Arabic language, which she afterwards acquired 
so perfectly ; the great zest with which she entered into the spirit of 
archaeological exploration in Asia Minor, her tolerance even of Basra 
and her joy in her work in ‘Iraq, all go to make up the picture of a full 
and happy life, to which the colour is supplied by her deep love and 
affection for her family. 

The letters contain a few slips hardly to be expected from such 
a scholar as the writer of them. Among these we may instance yaila 
for yailaq, Jelal-ed-Din Zumi for Jelal-ed-Din R umi and the state- 
ment that the death of Husain is mourned on Muharram 15. 

The present writer had the privilege of a slight acquaintance with 
Gertrude Bell, but never enjoyed an opportunity of improving it. 
It needs the pen of one who knew her better to do full justice to this 
wonderful woman. “ Scholar, poet, historian, archaeologist, art 
critic, mountaineer, explorer, gardener, naturalist, distinguished 
servant of the State, Gertrude was all of these, and was recognized bv 
experts as an expert in them all." Her family alone can estimate and ! 
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appreciate her love for them, but the evidence of that love which 
appears in her letters, portrays for the reader a most lovable character. 
Her learning, her ability, her energy, her devotion to duty, and, 
above all, her modesty after great achievements, complete the picture. 

W. H. 

Schail. By Coleridge Kexxard. London : The Richards Press, 

1927. 

This book, discursive, curious, introspective, and intermittently 
observant, breathes the joy of Persian travel, its pictures of which will 
awaken pleasant memories for all who have enjoyed traversing the 
open desert and the naked hills in leisurely fashion with a string of 
mules, and the conversation of muleteers, and of casual acquaintances 
among wayfarers and villagers. The road stretches onwards to a 
long low ridge striped with salt."’ What traveller nearing the end of 
this long stretch, has not longed to see what lies over the edge of the 
ridge, only to discover that what lies beyond is even what lay on the 
hither side ? The author has a sense of beauty, and the hashish-bred 
dream of Isfahan transcends the reality but by a little and merely 
restores faded glories ; but Natanz might have left memories other 
than that of the hoary brigand Naib Husain. He will no more play his 
pranks on rotund Englishmen and Bakhtiyari warriors, for both he 
and his son Mashallah have long since expiated on the gibbet their 
lives of violent, if occasionally facetious crime. 

It is a pity that the transliteration of Persian words should convey 
so little idea of their pronunciation, and that in the verses which the 
author reproduces quantity marks should be so misplaced as to destroy 
the rhythm. This is especially regrettable in the verses quoted on 
pages 59 and 60. where the author's faulty and hardly intelligible 
transcription gives no idea of the stately rajaz, one of the most musical 
of all Persian metres. The verse translations need have lost neither 
beauty nor rhythm by closer adherence to the originals. 

Sir Coleridge Kennards observation is not always exact. Mullas, 
for instance, do not wear red turbans. Some of his Persian words are 
impossible. There is no such name as “ Gurbam Ali ", nor are the 
questioners of the dead named “ Xiuikir and Mimkir ", and these are 
only random examples of many similar errors which it would be worth 
while to correct should the book reach a second edition, from which 
the author's gibe at his military hosts might well be omitted. 

Wolsei.ey Haig. 
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Kenya from within. By W. McGregor Ross, late Director of 
Public Works, Kenya, pp. 486. Eight illustrations from photo- 
graphs and 18 maps and diagrams. London : George Allen and 
Unwin, Ltd., 1927. 

This is a much-discussed work — and discussed, in some quarters, 
with considerable venom, in spite of the fact that it is commendably 
free from bitterness and notably fair to all parties. It is also eminently 
readable, and may be recommended to the attention of anyone 
interested in East Africa, whether prepared or otherwise to agree 
with its conclusions. It must be said, however, that from any point 
of view, Mr. McGregor Ross’s book provides abundant food for thought 
and deserves serious consideration. After a historical retrospect sketch- 
ing in outline the events of four centuries, we have, in four most 
illuminating chapters, an account of the Imperial British East Africa 
Company and its activities, and of the various phases through which 
the land question has passed. The currency problem, a sore perplexity 
to outsiders, is also fully explained. We have a graphic picture of the 
various conflicting elements in the Colony and their apparently irrecon- 
cilable interests— but thoughtful readers will discover at least hints 
towards a solution. Due consideration to the questions here raised 
and discussed, would require at least the scope of a Quarterly article ; 
suffice it to say that the whole book should be read and carefully 
weighed by intending settlers — more particularly, perhaps, Chapter VII. 
Those who eulogize in glowing terms the “ ideal climate ” of the 
Highlands are apt to forget that low temperature in equatorial latitudes 
is not everything, and that high altitudes, and perhaps other 
insufficiently investigated factors, may have a disastrous effect on the 
nerves, accounting in many cases for what used to be known in Germany 
as Tropenkoller. The same is true, to some extent, of Southern Rhodesia, 
a delightful region, but no place for people with, e.g.. weak hearts. 
“ For English children,"’ Mr. McGregor Ross says, “ the country is a 
forcing-house ” — a point which parents will do well to bear in mind. 

A. W. 

Festschrift Meinhof. Hamburg : Augustin. 1927. 

This handsome volume was offered to Professor Meinhof — the 
doyen of Bantu studies in Europe, on the occasion of his 70th birthday ) 
by a number of his colleagues and friends. The fifty contributors 
include representatives of Germany, Austria, Britain, the United 
States, France, Italy, Sweden, Norway, Holland, and South Africa. 
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Most of the essays deal, as is fitting, with African languages (Meinhof's 
name is chiefly associated with the Bantu family but he has not confined 
his attention to it, as readers of his Sprachen der Hamiten, not to 
mention numerous occasional essays, will remember) — but studies 
from other speech-families, and in general linguistics are contributed 
by Professor Meillet. Dr. Panconeelli-Calzia. Professor Boas. Mr. Sidney 
Ray, and others, and four papers, not strictly linguistic, by 
Dr. Thilenius, E. Cassirer. M. Schlunk. and T. W. Danzel. The volume 
forms a little library in itself, and would require many pages to discuss 
it adequately. A pathetic interest attaches to the second essay. 
“ Classes nominales en Wolof by the late Maurice Delafosse. Professor 
Westermann's recent work has placed the whole question of the 
Sudanic languages (in which I suppose Wolof must be included) in 
a new light, and the relationship of his Khssensprachen to Bantu calls 
for intensive investigation. The Wolof classes, though distinguished 
by prefixes, do not appear, on a casual inspection, to be identical with 
the Bantu system, and an important point of difference is to be found 
in the fact that the plural is not indicated by a change of prefix. Ham, 
Jensen (Kiel) discusses the negative particle in Bantu for which he 
postulates a primitive form Ka. I cannot here examine his arguments 
in detail, but they appear to me to supply a much-needed explanation 
of the enigmatic Yemba form nshi-, the cause of serious heart-searchings 
to many students. 

K. Roehl (Dar-es-Salaam) — author of a meritorious Shambala 
Grammar, has an interesting paper, headed “ Eine fast verloren 
gegangene Klasse des Ur-Bantu " — viz. a class with the prefix ku- 
In spite of the wide knowledge and careful research here evident, I 
am unable to agree with the whole of his conclusions. His first set of 
examples (Ruanda uJcu-guru. Nyamwezi kugulu “ foot ", Ruanda 
uku-voko, Herero oku-oko “arm ”, etc.) are clearly locatives, which, by 
a quite intelligible process have taken the place of the simple noun. 
(Cf. Bleek, Comparative Grammar of South African Languages, § 434. 
where the locative nature of the prefix is recognized, though he does 
not hint at the substitution of the locative for the primitive form.) 
This is more particularly evident in words denoting parts of the body, 
which in some languages are found in their original form — e.g. Pogoro 
ligulu “ foot ” - (Mombasa Swahili guu). Apart from these, Roehl 
places in his lost ku- class a number of nouns in which the ka almost 
certainly forms part of the stem, e.g. Swahili u-kucha ‘‘ nail ”, kose 
“ neck ”, kope “ eyelid ”, and even ki-fua “ chest " (as being derived 
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from a primitive - kuva ) and even the almost universal Bantu kurni 
“ ten With regard to the last-named, one would like to inquire how 
Zulu has developed the form ishumi, whereas the ku- infinitive prefix 1 
(the locative is lost in this language except for some pretty obvious 
traces), retains its shape. Roehl divides the Shambala kuli “ dog ” 
a word “ sonst unerklarlich ” into the ku- prefix and li < lia “ to cry 
therefore = “ Heulvieh ” ! His idea is that this prefix denotes 
(a) parts of the body ; (b) animals ; (c) plants and parts of plants ; 
(d) weapons, implements, etc. — a fairly comprehensive category. Not 
content with words obviously containing the syllable ku-, he adds 
several in which other consonants are derived by Meinhof from a 
hypothetical primitive k — which ex hypothesi forms part of the stem. 
Dr. Eiselen has written on the modifications produced by nasals in 
the sounds of Thonga — a language not yet sufficiently studied from the 
phonetic point of view, as Junod's valuable work does not appear to 
have been followed up. 

I have necessarily confined my attention chiefly to the Bantu part 
of this work, but even to this it is impossible to do justice within the 
present limits. Such contributions as that of Professor Daniel Jones 
on “ Words distinguished by Tone in Sechuana Dr. Doke’s “ The 
Significance of Class la of Bantu Nouns ", the Rev. W. Bourquin’s 
“Die Sprache der Phuthi ” certainly deserve the full examination which 
cannot be accorded them here. I must, however, mention Miss 
Stevenson’s ‘‘Specimens of Kikuyu Proverbs", P. Blessing Dahle's 
transcription (with musical notation) of the Zulu song composed after 
the battle of Isandhlwana, and Dr. Cerulli's “ II gergo delle genti di 
bassa casta della Somalia " — which may be of value in clearing up 
the relation between these " Nilot tribes " and the Wasanye and 
Waboni of Kenya, 

Of capital importance, to conclude, is Professor Czermak's very 
scholarly and suggestive essay " Die Lokalvorstellung und ihre 
Bedeutung fiir den gramma tisehen Aufbau afrikanischer Sprachen " — 
which I would commend to the attention of all language-students. 

A. W. 

1 I think it i.s generally admitted that the infinitive and locative prefixes are 
originally identical, though now differentiated in function. 
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Chinsenga Handbook. A Manual of the Xsenga Language spoken in 
the Protectorate of Northern Rhodesia. By A. Sidney B. 
Ranger. M.A., F.R.G.S., late Priest of the Universities’ Mission 
to Central Africa. 8J X 5J, pp. viii + 337. London : Sheldon 
Press, 1928. 10s. 6 d. 

Nsenga is a Bantu language, unwritten till within the last 25 years ; 
the first attempt in this direction being made by the late A.C. Madan, 
who, in 1905, estimated the tribe as numbering some 50.000 individuals. 
Mr. Ranger gives the figure as 70,000. They live on the northern bank 
of the Zambezi (whither they appear to have migrated about a hundred 
years ago), to the east of the Lwangwa River, extending eastward to 
the border of the Nyasaland Protectorate. Mr. Ranger is of opinion 
that “ with the speech of adjacent people. Chinsenga — beyond the 
usual Bantu affinities — has little in common. In its range of words 
it would appear to be richer than, at any rate, those to the east, and 
both in vocabulary and in syntax it bears a closer resemblance to 
Chiwiza and Chiwemba than to them ”. A cursory inspection, however, 
reveals a large number of words identical in form with those of similar 
meaning in Nyanja, while others are the same save for slight change, 
of sound. The comparative richness of two languages is difficult to 
gauge, unless one has a close acquaintance with both ; a glance at the 
late D. C. Scott's Mang’anja (Nyanja) Dictionary — bearing in mind, 
moreover, that Dr. Hetherwick has collected between four and five 
thousand additional words— might suggest that this language need 
not fear a comparison with Nsenga. In the author’s account of Nsenga 
sounds— though expressed in pre-phonetic terms — there seems nothing 
to which one could take exception, but he raises two interesting 
questions. One concerns the sound for which he uses the symbol w 
(elsewhere, e.g. in Lamba. denoting the bilabial fricative) and which 
is “ spoken not with the lips pursed and the mouth contracted, but 
more softly, from the front of the mouth, and with the tongue pressed 
lightly against the lower teeth ”. Mr. Ranger expressly says that the 
sound is not quite the same as “ what is usually denoted by a b in 
Chiwemba " (i.e. as I understand it. the bilabial fricative). It is 
probably similar to. if not identical with that referred to in Scott’s 
Dictionary, which, according to information received from Dr. Hether- 
wick, is certainly not the bilabial fricative. Another point is the sound 
written as sy and said to be interchangeable with sh (J). I suspect it 
to be — Meinhof's “ cerebral " (retroflex) s — a very common sound in 
Yao, and not always easy to differentiate from J. 
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As regards the arrangement of the noun-classes, I regret to see 
that li- and lu- are lumped together as Class 5, because both have 
plurals in ma- (consequently those lu- nouns which have plurals of 
Class 10 are classed under 9 — here called 3). Confusions of this sort 
would be avoided if grammarians would follow Bleek’s arrangement 
of counting singular and plural prefixes as denoting separate classes, 
recognizing the fact that they do not always correspond in pairs — that 
one plural may belong to two or more singulars, or even (as in Ganda) 
that a prefix may be plural with one class of nouns, and singular with 
another. 

The remarks on the first — usually called the person-class are 
extremely suggestive. “ In Chinsenga . . . this class is by no means 
confined to words which stand for human beings ... it comprises 
the names of . . . the majority ... of the animals, birds, fishes 
insects, reptiles, trees, bushes, grass and herbs. Yet the class is not 
limited even to animate beings, whether human or otherwise, for 
included in it are numbers of words which denote things not possessing 
life. In so far as it is possible to generalize, these inanimate objects 
may be said to include, to some extent, dances, scarification-marks, 
maladies and various foods in their prepared state.” 

As regards animals, it seems clear that, originally belonging to 
other classes (most usually the 9th or n- class as nkandwe, jackal) 
they are placed in the first class, and receive its plural prefix, byway of 
personification. With regard to trees and plants the case is more 
puzzling— -but I might suggest that some confusion arose (though 
it does not seem to have done so in other languages) through the first 
and third prefixes (mn- or m-) being identical. Whether some obscure 
notion of personality attaches — or formerly did so— to the other 
objects enumerated, it would be interesting to inquire ; it is at any rate 
worth noting that the Baganda places kaumpuli “ small-pox ” in the 
person-class. 

The “ alternative plural " in ma- (p. 10) is probably (though perhaps 
its original force has been lost or obscured in Nsenga) augmentative, 
implying either a large number of objects, or several objects of unusual 
size. It is curious to find that augmentatives in chi- (p. 12) are treated 
as nouns of the 7th class, and have plurals in v in Chinyanja they 
count as of the 5th and their plurals take the prefix ma-. The whole 
of this book tempts to further discussion, which, unfortunately, is 
impossible here. It includes a useful vocabulary and collection of 
phrases. A. Werner. 
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Einfuhruxg in das Studidm der Kaukasischex Sprachen. Mit 
einer Sprachenkarte von Adolf Dirr. Yerlag der Asia Major. 
9§ X 6f, pp. vii + 380. Leipzig, 1928. 

This book deals with thirty-five Caucasian languages divided into 
three sets : those of the north-west (Ap'hkhaz, Ubych, Circassian), 
the south-west (Georgian, Mingrelian, Laz, Svanetian), and north- 
east (subdivided into the Chechen and Lesghian groups). The author 
makes clear his aim. which is not to speak of foreign languages now 
used in the Caucasus (e.g. Russian, Turkish. Armenian, Osset, etc.), 
and having an Indo-Germanie, Semitic or Ural-Altaic character ; he 
limits his inquiry to those which, as a working hypothesis at least, 
may be considered to have sufficient in common to be called vaguely 
“ Caucasian ", though the isthmus is nothing but a “ refugium 
gentium " and not necessarily the original home of any of them, and 
postulates the existence of a l ' Protoeaucasian " tongue at some early 
period. Dirr's book is meant to be a step towards the recognition of 
such a Protoeaucasian idiom, and thirty years’ work have well prepared 
him for this effort to give to the world something better than the work 
of von Erckert (1888). Of Marr's “ Japhetic ” theory Dirr quotes his 
former opinion ( Caucasica , i, 1924, p. 109) that there is much truth 
in the theory, whose discovery is comparable in importance with 
that of the unity of Indo-Germanic, etc., but adds that Marr has 
altered his thesis, or rather “ Procrustean bed ” on which he lays and 
maims languages, to such an extent that Dirr can no longer follow 
him, and must protest strongly against the attempt to bring into 
philology the political view now propagated from Moscow of the 
subjugation of the Orient by Indo-European bourgeois colonial 
policy ". The sketch-map at the end of the book is poor, as the author 
admits, but to improve it would have cost too much ; the bibliography 
(pp. 378-9) also is inadequate ; the cardinal numbers in the thirty-five 
languages (pp. 358-61) are given. 

Dirr rightly insists on the importance of his work as an endeavour 
to bring the Caucasian languages into direct touch with Western Europe, 
saving students the trouble of learning Russian. For a century St. 
Petersburg strove to weaken the prestige of the literary languages of 
the Caucasus by patronizing the lesser languages ; primers, catechisms, 
and school books, sometimes carelessly edited and inaccurate, were 
printed in quaint orthography for tribes who possessed no books or 
MSS. before, and in this way valuable material has been collected and 
preserved. This policy continues, with results which its authors do 
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not seem to realize : its tendency is not only to strengthen local 
traditon and desire for “ self determination and autonomy but, as the 
influence of books such as Dirr's and Marr's gradually becomes felt, 
to strengthen the sense of Caucasian unity. 

While maintaining the kinship of the Caucasian tongues, the author 
rightly says this does not exclude their relationship to other groups ; 
they form a branch but the branch belongs to a tree with common 
roots. His chapter (pp. 24-8) bn the question whether the Caucasian 
languages are really “ isolated ” is of interest, and rejects the a priori 
theory of a “ polygenesis ". 

The longest section is, naturally, that devoted to the Georgian 
group (pp. 57-131) which alone has a literature and, moreover, a 
strongly marked identity. Here the student will find a very short 
outline of the elements of Georgian grammar, though it is a pity 
that for the sake of economy all the examples are transliterated ; the 
remarks on the nature of the Caucasian verb in general are clear and 
sound (from p. 62). though necessarily brief ; a paragraph (p. 129) 
enumerates some of the characteristics of the group. 

0. W. 

Caucasica. Herausgegeben von A. Dirr. Fasc. 4 und 5. Verlag 
der Asia Major. 10 x 7, pp. 144 und 130. Leipzig, 1927. 

The fourth part of Mr. Dirr’s Caucasica contains two sections, 
of which the former is the conclusion of Amienisch und Siidkaukasisch, 
ein Beitrag zur Frage der Spracbnischung von Gerhard Deeters, giving 
a mass of material for the study of Georgian and Armenian phonetics 
and etymology. Chapter IX (p. 13) deals with grammatical gender, 
Chapter X (p. 18) with the Survival of the Indo-Germanic case system 
and the final chapter (Das Armenische als Mischsprache) sums up the 
whole work and ends with a reference to Professor Marr's “ Japhetic ” 
theory, remarking that the question of the relationship of the Georgian 
and Armenian Languages must remain open till we have more certain 
etymological knowledge of the Karthvelian (Georgian) group. 

The second article (to be continued) is Die Sprache der Ubgchen, 
grammar, texts, glossary, and German index, by Adolf Dirr, of the 
language of the Ubychs, or Ubukhs. or Abaza, who formerly lived 
in the Western Caucasus, north-west of Sukhum, between the rivers 
Shakhe and Shatshe (cf. Bell's Circassia) but in 1864 all fled, like 
their neighbours, from the Russians to Turkey, and are now almost 
lost as a separate racial and linguistic group. To preserve what is^ 
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left of their language, Dirr was sent, in 1913, by the Russian Academy 
to Srpandza Gol (Ismid district) and he here gives the result of his 
visit. All the surviving Ubykhs speak Turkish, Circassian and a 
rapidly lessening quantity of their own tongue. The present article 
devotes 5 pp. to phonetics, the grammatical sketch begins on p. 72, 
and is followed, on p. 110, by texts, with German translation, and 
on p. 125, the glossary. 

The fifth part of the journal Caucasica continues and concludes 
(pp. 1-54) the editor's grammatical sketch, with texts, glossary, and 
German index, of the rapidly dying Ubych language. Professor Dirr 
also gives (pp. 55-9) as a specimen of the polyglot verse of the Tiflis 
costermongers (a jumble of four idioms : Georgian. Armenian, Tatar, 
and Russian), a love-song composed by A. Grisasvili, ten years ago 
the most popular writer of that kind of composition (collections of 
his works were published in 1910 and 1914). and (pp. 60-72) four 
Udian folk-tales with German translation. The last and longest 
contribution to this number (pp. 73-130, with a sketch-map of the 
Mediterranean, Black Sea, and adjacent regions) is by Robert Eisler, 
and deals with the names of the “ sea-peoples " in Oriental documents ; 
it is of great interest for all students of the history of the ancient 
world and deals with the etymology of names like Hellene, Dolop, 
Chalyb, Chaldi. etc. ; the part played in the formation of these 
ethnic terms by the Caucasian plural endings in ni and pi, bi is insisted 
upon and the 30 pp. of notes full of bibliographical references show 
a vast amount of careful research. A further instalment of this 
important work is to appear in the next number of Caucasica. 

O. Wardrop. 

Lehrbuch der Grammatik der japanischen Schriftsprache. 
pp. xxiii -j- 118. Die Ubungsstiicke auf Japanisch. pp. 19. Von 
Kurt Meissner. Tokyo, 1927. 

The book under review is. to the best of my knowledge, the first 
grammar of the Japanese written language compiled by a foreigner 
in which an attempt is made to illustrate the relation between the 
written and the spoken forms. The subject matter is fairly well 
arranged, being treated more or less under the direct method, and 
the explanation is short and clear, which is all that is required of a 
grammar. 

Beside examples illustrative of grammatical rules, reading exercises 
••re also copiously given, both in native and in romanized scripts, 
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taken from various elementary books and the newspapers. Added 
to these are excellent materials for translation from German into 
Japanese and vice versa. The brief explanation of the epistolary 
style given in the last chapter is extremely useful. 

The book, however, is not faultless. Rather serious is the frequent 
omission of the long vowel sign. A writer of the Japanese language, 
when writing in Romaji, must always bear in mind that by ignoring the 
long vowel sign, or writing a single consonant for a double, he is, to 
the Japanese mind at least, shortening the word by one syllable, 
thus tu rnin g it into an entirely different term or coining a word. To 
quote a few instances from the present work Skodoskima (p. 59) should 
read Shodoshima (/R jy ft) ; mai-cho (p. 86), mnicho (-f$ $)}) ; 
ichido (p. 102), i chid 6 ( — ■ fpj), in which last example the former 
meaning “ once ” and the latter “ all 

The author should also be advised to use a hyphen or a dot between 
two elements of a compound, whose first element ends in n, and the 
second begins with a vowel or the consonant y. Thus danyaku (p. 23 
would become clearer if it were written danyaku (^ffi $§) ; k oni-na 
(p. 65) ; konii-na ($g ;|r 1£) : unun (p. 79), un-un or unnun ). 

Apart from these orthographical inaccuracies, there are some words 
erroneously transliterated, as. for example, Bantotaro (p. 19), which 
sounds to the Japanese ear “ Taro, the head-clerk ", but is really 
Bandotard, another name for the River Tone : kiito (p. 19) should 
read kenshi (jfsff H) if it does not mean “ raw silk " $$) ; shozei 

(p. 51) should be kozei (/J> Sfy). while dzei {%, %}. p. 51) would better 
be read tazei or tasei ; rnokuin (p. 85) should read kokaye (>f; |f£). 
With these it may be mentioned that the phrase yuku tokoro . . ., ja 
. . . (p. 64), should be yuku tokoro ja, for the word ja is not, in the 
present context, equivalent to de tea, “ then but means da “ am ”, 
and tsukimiyo ya (p. 85) should read tsuki miyoya. 

The native text is very well printed, the only error, as far as I have 
detected, being f}§ ( Ubungsstucke . p. 3), which should be jji 
if it means " das Vor- und Zuriickgehen " (Lehrbueh, p. 23). 

When these orthographical irregularities and a few mistakes in the 
exercises have been corrected, the book will undoubtedly render a 
great service to the elementary student of the Japanese written 
language. 


>S. Yoshitake. 
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Philology and Ancient China. By Bernhard Karlgren. pp, 167, 

8vo. Oslo, 1926. 

Chinese Philology, or, to use Professor Karlgren’s term in its 
continental sense, Linguistics (p. 9), has until recently been an almost, 
if not entirely, unexplored field. In the middle of the last century 
Joseph Edkins carried out some researches which, though vitiated to 
some extent by theories which could not be substantiated have proved 
valuable to his successors. Towards the end of that century, and in 
the early years of the twentieth century. Sehaank, followed by Pelliot 
and Maspero. made successive essays in the same direction. It remained, 
however, for Professor Karlgren effectively to open up this field, and 
to point the way to others both, as to the task to be attempted and the 
methods of its accomplishment. 

Perhaps we may be forgiven if we appear to use a somewhat 
extravagant expression when we say that there is something fascinating 
about the Professor's deliverances whether as a lecturer or as a writer. 
The fascination lies in the combination of a modest, simple, and lucid 
presentation with an almost unbelievably voluminous mass of material 
gathered together as the basis of that presentation. As some indication 
of what is meant, let the reader scan the pages of the small and unpre- 
tentious volume Sound and Symbol in Chinese (London, 1923) or of the 
volume now under review, and having noted their simple statements, 
turn to the author's works Etudes sur la phonoloyie chinoise (Leyde. 
1915-26) and A Mandarin phonetic reader in the Pekinese dialect 
(Stockholm, 1917), and note the enormous array of comparative tables 
which have been massed together before such lectures as those 
presented in this volume could be delivered. The Sinological world 
owes a great debt of gratitude to our author for his indefatigible 
labours. 

The task to which the Professor has set himself and to which he 
invites others to set themselves, is a formidable one, to say the least. 
“ The reconstruction of the Chinese language, as it sounded in different 
periods of the past," which, he asserts, is an inevitable and central 
task in Sinology ’’ (p. 66) presents a very different problem from those 
presented by corresponding tasks in other languages. The one fact that 
the written language has all through the many centuries of Chinese 
literature continued to be essentially a pictographic language means 
that a literary work of the seventh century B.c. could be read in any 
age and in any dialect with the pronunciation of that age or dialect 
-'■-ithout regard to the pronunciation of the period in which it was 

'i 
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produced, with the result that the original pronunciation was almost 
irretrievably lost. Add to this the further fact that since the period 
in which such a work was produced the spoken language has 
passed through such changes that if the work be read say in modern 
Pekinese, it will, though perfectly intelligible to the eye. be totally 
unintelligible to the ear, and that in the poetry of the period you have 
rhymes that do not rhyme, and it will be realized that the problem 
is in many respects unique. 

Professor Karlgren. however, is not to be dismayed by any difficulties, 
formidable though they may be. He brings to his aid every available 
means for the achievement of his aim. and with undeniable success. 
The ground, it is true, has to some extent been prepared beforehand 
by Chinese scholars, and our author has not been slow to avail himself 
ot all the help that can be derived from them. In the sixth century 
there were Rhyme Dictionaries, the most valuable of which was the 
Ts’ie-yiin. Fragments of this have recently been discovered in Central 
Asia, and the rhymes and spellings have been preserved in later 
adaptations of the work (p. 68). Later, in the eleventh century 
came the work of Ssu-ma Kuang, the celebrated historian of the Sung 
period, who attempted to produce a key to the lexicon of the sixth 
century, based on the language of the eleventh century (p. 70). His 
tables of sounds were included in the famous K‘ang Hsi Dictionary, 
published in 1716. 

But the help derived from these sources is very meagre, and 
the investigator has perforce to turn to other sources for his material. 
Xot the least fruitful of these is a comparative study of the Phonology 
of the many dialects which exist to-day (pp. 71. 78 ff.). It is an 
established fact that the progressive changes in pronunciation through 
the centuries have been of an assimilative nature. The process indeed 
is still going on. Within the last 40 years it is observable in some areas 
that two classes of sounds like kien ( J[) and tsien (jf§) have assimilated 
and both become chien as in Modern Pekinese. It is largely because 
of this that a literary work of the Ante-Christ : an period if read with 
modern pronunciation is unintelligible to the ear. The homophones 
abound to such an extent that it is impossible to distinguish between 
them. But such was not the case in the period in which the work 
was produced. From a comparative study of the different dialects, 
as well as of the different varieties of Mandarin. Professor Karlgren 
takes us back through these assimilative changes to the sixth century 
and even earlier, and shows by valid reasoning what must have 
the pronunciation of that age (pp. 78-83). 
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A further aid in his task is furnished by loan-words in such foreign 
dialects as Sino-Korean, Sino-Japanese and Sino-Annamese in which 
are to be found many words borrowed from Chinese in ancient times 
the modem pronunciation of which often furnishes a key to difficulties 
not otherwise soluble (pp. 75-8. 83-5). 

Of these and other methods of research most interesting examples 
are given in considerable detail, to follow which would carry us beyond 
the scope of a review article : but it may be of interest to call attention 
to an instance given by the author of the value of such linguistic 
researches from the point of view of literary criticism. A much 
discussed question in Sinology is the authorship of the Spring and 
Autumn Classic, or rather of the Tso-chuan. the famous commentary 
on the Classic. Various theories have been propounded, among which 
is that of Grube that Confucius himself was the author. Professor 
Karlgren discusses this from the standpoint of linguistics and instances 
the two words and y . which in Modem Pekinese are homophones, 
but which as late as the sixth century were respectively pronounced i'o 
and jiu. These two particles, which to-day are not only pronounced 
the same, but are also used interchangeably, in the most Ancient 
Classics present a rather interesting phenomenon. In the Shu-ching 
there is a practically exclusive use of y : in the sayings of Confucius 
and Mencius ^ is used almost exclusively ; whereas in the Tso- 
chuan both occur. Our author investigates this phenomenon in some 
detail, and reaches the conclusion that the last named work cannot 
have been produced by Confucius (pp. 102-8). Apart altogether 
from the question of the soundness of the reasoning, the case cited 
is interesting as suggestive of the possible developments we may see 
in the future of both linguistic researches and literary criticism. 

J. Percy Bruce. 

Linguistic Survey of India. Vol. I. Part I. 14 x 10}. pp. xviii -f- 
517 4- 48. Edited by Sir George Grierson, O.M. Calcutta. 
(For abbreviations see footnote.) 

With Part I of this volume Sir George Grierson must feel that his 
work on the Survey is at an end. for Part II, a list of words, is in the 
Press, and Part III is to be by another hand. If it is the highest satis- 
faction to know that one has given pleasure to many people, Sir George 
Grierson and Professor Sten Konow must feel it in full as they 
contemplate the large volumes of this series, which are not only a 
mine of information, much of it not available elsewhere, but are so 
^ voi • v. part i. 13 
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brightly written that often many pages may be read at a stretch without 
a sense of weariness. 

The first 200 pp. are a survey of the introductions to previous 
volumes and state Sir George's well-known views about “ Inner ” 
and “ Outer ” languages and about Shifts not being an Indo-Arvan 
language. There follows a most interesting description of two Dard 
languages, Tirahi and Sina. The Tirahi portion is entirely new ; 
Sir Aurel Stein's extensive notes are the source of information, and the 
little grammar educed from them is very good. The Sina part of 
vol. viii has been rewritten from material recently supplied by 
Col. Lorimer which included a grammar and texts, and which made 
it possible to deal adequately with the GilgitI dialect. I have noted 
with great pleasure the improvements in the section on pronimciation 
and regret only that my detailed accounts of Sina sounds (see foot- 
note x ) were published too late to be used in the body of this volume. 
It shows an enormous advance on vol. viii, but some mistakes have 
been repeated and further corrections are therefore necessary. I 
accordingly mention the changes made and those still required. 

The specimens underlying vol. viii, with the exception of ‘Abdu’l 
Hakim's, made no clear distinction between cerebrals and non- 
cerebrals or between aspirated and unaspirated sounds. In this volume 
they are all differentiated and consequently many new sounds are 
added to the previous list. To take two random examples ; vol. viii 
had c and t, written at hazard in several ways. Here we have c, ch, 
r, ch, and t, th, I, th. all distinguished ; that is eight sounds instead of 
two. This is a point of great importance. We cannot emphasize too 
strongly the wide difference in Find between cerebrals and non- 
cerebrals and between aspirated and unaspirated sounds. They are as 
distinct as in North India. An Indian will recognize them easily, but 
he will make innumerable mistakes in writing them down irnless he 
has had a long training in recording sounds. Indian alphabets indicate 
with great accuracy .Sina t, cl, r, n, I. cl, r, n. and also the aspiration. 

We are told on p. 329 that there are seven cerebrals in Sina, viz. 
c. s, j. z, d. n. r. This is correct, but we should add i, making a total 
of eight. On the same page occur the expressions " j or : " and 
11 cl or t Put in phonetic language they probably mean that the 

1 Abbreviations. S O. ray Grammar of thf Sinn Laiujurujf, especially Pronunci- 
ation, pp. xi, l—l 1 : Low Tone, 84-9; words with so-called palatal sounds. 89-95; 
words containing t, d, r, n, 96*9. B, J If J , refer to articles of mine dealing with 
Sina sounds, viz. B., Bull. Sch. Or. Stud. Ill, Pt. 4. 799 ff. ; J,, JRAS. Jan., 1925, 
pp. 92, 3 ; J_. do., July, 1927, pp. 558, 9. 
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two sounds in each case belong to the same phoneme. I have often 
thought that z may belong to the same phoneme as j, and z to the same 
as j (B. 800). but we are not in a position to say definitely ; all four 
sounds undoubtedly occur in the language, and must be recognized, 
whatever may ultimately be established as to the range of the 
phonemes. The problem is very complicated, and Professor Turner 
has made the remarkable suggestion that we are in the presence 
of two pairs of overlapping phonemes, four in all. as follows, £, ~~ +j> 

r- ? + j- 

In 8ina d and r are different sounds just as they are in Panjabi 
and village Kasmlrl. and they are practically never interchanged. 
The word for “ big ”, buru given on p. 329 with either d or r, should 
be written only with r. bodii, much or many, is another word altogether 
(JRAS., April, 1927, p. 317). 

Vol. i limits the occurrence of cerebral n to words which have 
another cerebral. This limitation is incorrect. On pp. 96-9 S.G. will 
be found a list, which could be enlarged, of words containing n, and 
it will be seen that a majority of them have no other cerebral. It is 
stated that d, r, »i are the same as in North India. This is correct, and 
the statement should be applied also to t (B. 802 ; J, 92 ; J„ 559). 

t and d are pure dentals the same as in India (B. 799, 801 ; 92). 

Vol. i very properly distinguishes the unaspirated sounds c, c, 
t, t, k, p from the aspirated ch, ch, th, th, kh, ph. Except for final 
plosives the distinction is the same as in India, and it is equally con- 
stant : thus khoiki, eat ; khojoiki. ask ; likhoiki , write ; and thotki, 
do, are fully aspirated. 

It is correct to say that the sound of th in •' think " does not occur ; 
that of th in " then ' is said to occur in loan words, but no example is 
given. In point of fact it never occurs. 

The following list of errata takes account of consonants alone. 
I exclude words in which the mistake appears to be a printer's error, 
e.g. tiki, tiki, bread ; sak. sak. full yaski. yaski, suitable ; bat, bat, 
stone ; sum-, sum-, be tired : tore, tore, stumps, and others. 
(Correct forms tiki, sak. yaski. bat. sum-, tore.) 


As printed. 

Correct 

form. 

As printed. 

Correct 

form. 

hane, egg 

n 

sadar, servant 

s 

tari, ball 

. th 

batso, calf 

tsho 

maroc, mulberry 

■ Q 

khen, time 

■ n 
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As printed. 

Correct 

form. 

As printed. 

Correct 

form. 

cis, hill-top . 

. ch Is 

ucdto, arrived 

ch 

rnec, table 

c 

cei, cei, woman 

only cei 

rugoto, sick 

. t 

kiri , down . 

kh 

dastoiki , know 

St 

kudo, lame . 

kh-r 

takur, barber 

■ th 

kud-, be lame 

kh-r 

ganoiki, bind 

• V 

dak, letters 

d 

cunu, small . 

n 

tutaii, darkness 

tut 

canoiki, send 

ch 

gan, leg 

n 

der, stomach . 

• d 

irgatak, all round 

t 

gati, together 

■ 1 

dami, pomegranate 

h 

deger, ram 

• d 

turi, whip 

th 

kure. hoof 

. kh 

jittk, displeased 

t 

sal, fever 

. s 

diru bullet . 

d- 

tenis, tennis . 

. t 

roj, anger 

z 


T. Grahame Bailey. 


Malayalam Self-taught. By Dux M. de Zilva Wickremasinghe 
and T. X. Mea'on. Marlborough's Self-taught Series, pp. 136. 
London, 1927. Is. 

To a foreigner undertaking the study of Malayajam, this book 
would doubtless prove a very valuable introduction inasmuch as it 
contains a good many conversational-phrases, a select vocabulary, 
and some of the elementary principles of Malayajam Grammar 
expounded in the clearest and most lucid manner possible. Besides, 
the phonetic system introduced in the book is so very perfect and 
simple that any one will be able to aim at the correct pronunciation 
without any outside help whatever. 

But I should like to mention a few defects, too, which I have been 
able to observe in the course of my perusal. 

The Malayajam idioms given in the book are in many instances 
colloquial and dialectical, and thereby are apt to be misleading. It 
would be well if instead of idioms and usages peculiar to a particular 
district of the Malayajam speaking country, forms and phrases of a 
more literary and widely accepted character were introduced. 
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p. 60. jdht'u (colloquial) jdht'i (literary). 

p. 70. ninivalinkal — is nowhere used in language. 

p. 80. otta ottunnu otti ottum — the literary and correct forms will 
be otikka otikkunnu oticcu otikkum (transliteration adopted here is 
not according to the Marlborough's system of English phonetics). 

p. 101. For “do you here ? " kittd is incorrect. The correct form 
is ketto. 

p. 102. vallate vegam — valare regain. 

p. 102. For “ I am sorry to trouble you so much " — niniiale 
ininne upadravikkenti vannatil vyasanikkunnu would be properly 
constructed. 

In the portion dealing with the Malayalam alphabet and pronuncia- 
tion it is stated that in addition to the primary vowel soimds of 
the Malayajam language, the Malayajam alphabet contains six more 
characters representing the Sanskrit letters r. f. /. 1. etc. The insertion 
of long l among Sanskrit vowels must evidently be a slip, since l has 
no long form in Sanskrit. The Malayajam language has borrowed the 
Sanskrit sounds only to enable it to represent correctly Sanskrit words 
which have been grafted into the Malayajam vocabulary from time 
to time. In Sanskrit itself words containing / sounds are very rare. 
In Malavalam and some other Dravidian languages the long I must 
have found its place in the alphabets as a result of proportional 
analogy. 

p. 11. The pronunciation of n in • not ” and in words like 
Malayalam ” nataka is quite different. There are separate signs 
also to represent these soiuids r f) . £Yl . 

Printers' errors: p. 61. instead of ; p. 91. 6)^5 

instead of 

It is hoped that the authors will rectify the mistakes noted above 
in the next edition of the book. The appearance of the book is 
excellent. 

K Goda Varma. 


Revue des Etudes Islamiques, publiee sous la direction de L. 
Massignon. Tome I. Annee 1927. 4 Cahiers pp. 618. 
Professor Massignon 's new journal differs from its predecessor, 
; <he Revue du Monde musulman , not only in format, but as the change 
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of name implies, also in function. Alongside the usual contributed 
articles, replacing the treatises which filled the volumes of the old 
Revue, the editor lays special stress on the need of an analytical survey 
of the progress of Islamic studies. This is to be supplied by periodical 
bibliographies, under the title of Abstracta Islamica, the first of which 
is the personal contribution of M. Massignon to this volume. Under 
twelve rubrics (culture, histoire des idees scientifiques, linguistique, 
ethnologie, histoire litteraire. arts et metiers, legislation et administra- 
tion, dogme philosophic et mvstieisme, modernisme etc., colonisation 
europeene et politique contemporaine, histoire des regions naturelles, 
bibliographic et divers) the output of contemporary research is first 
summarized as a whole, and then analysed volume by volume. The 
advantages of such a systematic review need no emphasizing, especially 
in view of the deficiency (signalized in the editor's foreword) of 
“ working tools " in all departments of Islamic studies. 

The contributed articles cover a wide variety of fields. Cahier I 
opens, after the Abstracta Islamica, with the proces-verbaux of the 
meetings of the Algerian commission appointed to prepare legislative 
measures for the amelioration of the condition of Kabyle women 
(1925-6). One interesting feature of this report is the opposition 
of the Muslim jurist member to the nature of the proposed changes. 

Achille Sekaly Bey opens in Cahiers I and IV a study of the 
constitution and teaching of al-Azhar. Here there are two points 
■which the author appears to overlook. It is far from the case that 
only “ during the last few years ” political agitation has invaded this 
sanctuary “ habituellement reserve a la priere, a la meditation, et aux 
etudes ” ; the second point is that if “ reform ” is pushed too far, 
there is some risk that al-Azhar will merely lose, in favour of some 
other institution, its present predominant position as a theological 
seminary. The Souvenirs of Mustafa Kamal, translated by M. Denv 
in Cahiers I and II, form an important supplement to the history 
of modem Turkey. Cahier III contains an article of peculiar interest 
on the influence of Bektashism in Albania and Macedonia. Much of 
Cahiers III and IV is taken up by a translation of the Chronicles of 
\\ alata and Aema in the ivestern Sudan, from the eighteenth century 
to the present day, which, though doubtless of local value, are the 
most painful reading imaginable. It is to be hoped that any further 
literary productions of the same sort mav be relegated to some 
colonial publication. Of the minor articles, some remarks on the ^ 
article “ Kalender ” in the Encyclopaedia of Islam call for notice as thi6 
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first of a number intended to criticize and supplement the data 
contained in that valuable compilation. There will be general agree- 
ment that M. Massignon's journal has made an excellent start. 


H. A. R. G. 


Haxdbuch der Altarabischex Alte rtumskux oe . in Verbindimg 
mit Geheimrat F. Hommel und Prof. Xik. Rhodokanakis heraus- 
gegeben von Dr. Ditlef Xielsex. I. Band. Die Altarabische 
Kultur. -fto, pp. '272. Kopenhagen, Paris, Leipzig, 1927. 

The recovery and reconstruction of early South Arabian civiliza- 
tion is one of the most astonishing feats of modern archaeology. In 
most other cases there was a vast quantity of more or less accessible 
remains, together with a mass of literary evidence, either recovered 
from the ruins themselves, or derived from outside contemporary 
sources. For South Arabian culture archaeological research has been 
dependent on a handful of explorers, whose ingenuity enabled them to 
make stealthy examinations of a few sites and escape with their lives 
and material, and a corpus of some 7,000 inscriptions from all parts 
of eastern Arabia, about half of which are incomprehensible. External 
sources are both meagre in the extreme and late. For the millenium 
prior to 300 b.c. there are but two Assyrian synchronisms ; even the 
queen of Sheba does not help, since she came from northern Arabia, 
not from the Yemen. In addition to this the task of reading and 
interpreting the inscriptions has been left to a band of scholars barely 
exceeding a dozen in all. In this country in particular, though 
Englishmen played a prominent part in the early discoveries, they have 
received very scant attention, at least until the publication of Professor 
Margoliouth's Schweich Lectures on the Relations between Arabs and 
Israelites. This sumptuous " Manual ". which is the joint work of 
all the greatest living authorities on the subject, and presents with a 
marvellous degree of completeness the hitherto ascertained results of 
South Arabian research, should go far to rescue from neglect a field 
which is of the first importance for many aspects of Semitic culture 
and studies. The volume before us contains five chapters of general 
introduction to South Arabian archaeology, dealing respectively with 
the general history of South Arabian research (by the editor), the 
history of the South Arabian communities (by Professor Hommel), 
-■■heir public organization (by Professor Rhodokanakis), archaeology 
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(by Professor Grohmann), and religion (also by the editor). Successive 
volumes are to contain selected inscriptions with a grammar and 
vocabulary. Naturally, with so young a subject, and one in which 
the data are still so fragmentary, it is not intended to serve as the 
last word, but rather as the starting point for further investigations 
A great many conclusions still rest on deductions from isolated inscrip- 
tions or on indirect evidence, particularly in Professor Nielsen’s own 
subject, but it is safe to say that most students, like the present 
reviewer, will receive it with gratitude and admiration for the immense 
and fruitful labours of these pioneers. 


H. A. R. Gibb. 
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ACCOUNT OF SOME SCIENTIFIC MANUSCRIPTS IN LIBRARIES IN 

PERSIA : by F. Krenkow 

In a recent issue of the Arabic journal Loghat el-Arab , appearing 
in Baghdad, under editorship of Pere Anastase. a brief account was 
given of valuable Oriental manuscripts preserved in the larger libraries 
of Persia, especially in Teheran. My attention was drawn to the remark 
that there were also several works by Ibn al-Haitham and I wrote to 
Sayyid Abu 'Abd Allah az-Zinjani asking him if he could give me some 
particulars concerning these manuscripts. He has had the kindness 
of sending me a list of these works with the additional offer of having 
copies made of the works in his own possession. Several of these works 
are to be found in European libraries, but it may be of interest to know 
where additional copies are to be foimd. which probably could be 
utilized in the way of having copies made, should the occasion arise. 
I should have been happy to have had access to the treatises of Ibn 
al-Haitham on the Halo of the moon and the rainbow, which form a 
kind of appendix to his large work on Optics, when I prepared the 
edition which is to be printed in India. The text of these two treatises 
is particularly faulty in the Indian manuscripts and the one preserved 
in Leiden, which is the only copy available in Europe. For the notice 
on the three manuscripts in Teheran we are indebted to the Persian 
Minister of Education who was on a visit in Zinjan when my informant 
received my letter and he kindly sent the particulars to be enclosed in 
Zinjani’s letter. 

Manuscripts in Teheran 

(1) Risalah fil Astarlab by Abu Raihan al-Blrunl. MS. is incomplete. 

(2) Risalah fi Tarbr ad-Da'irah by Ibn al-Haitham al-Misri. 

(3) Kitab al-Matali‘ by Hypsikles translated by Qusta ibn Luqa, 
revised by al-Kindi, and edited by Naslr ad-Din at-Tusi 

Manuscripts in Zinjan 

(4) Islah Kitab Manalaus fil Ashkal al-Kuriyvah by Yahya b. 
Muhammad b. Abi Yashkur al-Qurtubi : followed by an appendix 
by the same author with the title : Hadihi Maqalah alhaqaha Ibn 
Abi Yashkur dakara flha ma yatafarra'u ‘an ish-Shakl al-Qatta‘ 
min an-Nisab al-mu’allifa ‘ala sabil al-Ijaz wal Ikhtisar. This 
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manuscript is old and furnished with mathematical drawings in 
red ink. 

(5) Translation into Persian of the Tahrir of Euc-lides by Mahmud 
b. Mas‘ud b. Muslih ash-Shlrazi. the commentator of the Hikmat 
al-Ishraq. 

The last leaf of this manuscript containing the date is lost. 

(6) A volume containing several treatises by al-Hasan b. al-Hasan 
Ibn al-Haitham, not dated, but apparently written before the tenth 
century of the Hi j rah. 

(а) Qaul Ibn al-Haitham fid-Dau’. 

(б) Qaul Ibn al-Haitham fi Adwa' al-Kawakib. 

(c) Risalah libn al-Haitham fi Tarbr ad-Da’irah. 

(d) A short treatise in Persian dated 959 a.h., entitled : Risalah 
fi Masahat al-Ashkal al-Musattahah. 

(7) Sharh as-Sarkhadi ‘ala Risalah Ma‘rifat al-Astarlab by at- 
Tusi. 

(8) Sharh Tadkirat at-Tusi by ash-Sharif al-Jurjani. 

(9) A short Risalah called in the introduction : al-Maqalat al- 
Mafruzah min Zij ash-Shajarl by al-Khazinf. 

(10) Risalah fi In'ikas ash-Shu‘a‘at wa In‘itafiha by Xasir ad-Dln 
at-Tusi. 

(11) Risalah iil Atharain al-Qaus wal Halah vra Tahrir Maqalah 
Ibn al-Haithan fi dalika by Kamal ad-Dln al-Hasan al-Farisi. 

(12) Risalah fi Ma'rifat ash-Shakl al-Qatta‘ wa Barahlnihi by an 
unknown author, who states in the introduction that he had written 
a large work on the same subject in Persian and had been asked by some 
friends to make a translation into Arabic. This work has five Maqalahs 
as follows : — 

(а) Maqalah tashtamil ‘alii an-Xisab al-Mu'allifa wa Ahkamiha. 

(б) Fil-Shakl al-Qatta‘ as-Sathl wan-Xisab al-Waqi‘a fiha. 

(c) Muqaddimat al-Qatfai al-Kurl wa fima la yatimmu sh-Shakl 
ilia biha. 

( d ) fil Qatta‘ al-Kuri wan-Xisab alAVaqra fiha. 

(e) fi Usui tanubu ’an ash-Shakl al-Qattau fi 3Ia’rifah Qisivi 
d-Dawa'ir al-Tzam. 

Manuscripts in the Possession of Sayyid Abu ‘Abd Allah 

AZ-ZlNJANI 

(13) Risalah fil Ara’ at-TabiTva allati yaqul biha 1-Hukama’ by 
Flutarkhus al-Yunani copied from an ancient manuscript dated 
677 a.h. 


r 
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(14) Risalah Aristatalis fi. ‘Alam wal-Makhluqat known as ar- 
Risalat ad-Dahabivah. 

(15) Risalah fll-Kulli wa HarakatihT by al-Iskandar al-Afrudisi. 

Notes 

(1) Br. = Brockelmann, i. 476, No. 5. 

(2) Br., i, 469, No. 9. 

(3) Br., i, 204. No. 1 g. 

(4) Br., i. 474. No. 12. 11. 

(6a) Br.. i. 470. No. 32. (66) Br.. i. 470. No. 24. (6c) = No. 2 above. 

(7) Br., i, 512, No. 48. 

■ (8) Br., i, 511. No. 40. 

(9) Cf. Br.. i. 494. No. 1. 

(10) Br.. i, 511. No. 37. 

(11) These two treatises form an appendix to the great work on 
optics by Ibn al-Haitham in the press in Hyderabad. 

(13) An Arabic translation of this work of Plutarch appears not 
to be mentioned elsewhere. 

(15) Cf. Ibn al-Qifti ed. Cairo, p. 40 : Ibn Abi Usaibi’a, i. 69-71, 
where this work does not appear to be mentioned among those 
enumerated, though several have similar titles. 


PRESENTATION’ FROM TOKYO UNIVERSITY 

The Library of the School has recently benefited by a handsome 
gift from the University of Tokyo in acknowledgement of the assistance 
rendered by England to that University in the reconstruction of 
their Library, which was destroyed by earthquake in 1923. 

The gift is a facsimile of four scrolls containing a commentary on 
the Saddharma Pundarika Sutra, one of the Sacred Books of Buddhism, 
written by the Prince Imperial Shotoku-Taishi, who was Regent of 
Japan from a.d. 593-622, and who is generally held to be the founder 
of Japanese civilization. The copy presented is a photographic repro- 
duction of the beautiful original manuscript, now in the archives of 
the Imperial Household, and the decoration on the scrolls as well as 
the wooden case which contains them are also faithful copies of the 
original. 
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THE “BAROX MAX VOX OPPEXHEEM - EOUXDATIOX ” 
(Oriental Research Institute) 

A laudable example has been set by the well-known Orientalist 
and collector, Baron Max von Oppenheim. in establishing during his 
life-time the “ Baron Max von Oppenheim-Foundation " (Oriental 
Research Institute), in which he has • invested his entire fortune. 
An important part of the Foundation is the Library of about 40,000 
volumes, collected personally by Baron von Oppenheim in the course 
of many years. The Oppenheim library with its supplementary 
collections of maps, photographs, pictures, Oriental mamiscripts and 
book bindings, as well as its rare objects of the art of writing and 
printing, and specimens of the material culture of the Xear East, 
will be continually augmented and brought up-to-date in order to 
serve as a basis for research. 

The granting of scholarships for the purpose of study, of travel in 
the East, of visiting foreign museums and libraries as well as of aiding 
the publications of gifted students, will be a principal object of the 
Foundation. In addition, the " Oriental Research Institute " will 
eventually take an active part in the excavations and research 
expeditions in the East. 

Idle home of the Foundation will be in Berlin. It is proposed to 
establish the institution in its own building, which, in the nature of a 
club, will contain living quarters for young students, and will offer 
the possibility for illustrated lectures and a variety of educational 
entertainments. 

The following subjects are to be particularly cultivated by the 
Foundation : — 

(1) The old East, principally the Babylonian. Assyrian and 
Hittite civilizations. 

(2) The Islamic world. 

After the death of its founder the work of the Baron von Oppenheim- 
Foundation will be carried on by a Board of Trustees, comprised of a 
number of scholars and officials. At present the Foundation is under 
the protection and supervision of the Prussian Ministry of Science, 
Art, and Public Education. 
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ALL INDIA ORIENTAL CONFERENCE 

The Fifth Session of the All-India Oriental Conference will be held 
at Lahore, from the 19th to the 23rd of November. 1928. 

The Conference will be divided into a number of sections, the 
provisional list of which is as follows : — 

(1) Yedic : (2) Classical ; (3) Philosophy : (4) Philology ; (5) 
Fine Arts : (6) Arabic, Persian and Zend ; (7) History and 

Archaeology ; (8) Urdu : (9) Hindi : (10) Panjabi ; ( 1 1 ) Anthropology. 

All Orientalists are invited to become members of the Conference 
by paying a fee of rupees five only to the Honorary Treasurer. Mr. A. C. 
Woolner. M.A.. C.I.E.. University Hall. Lahore. 

We are asked to print the following letter. — E ditor. 

Sir. — May I ask for your assistance in tracing a work of con- 
siderable linguistic importance. During our stay in Agadez in 1927 
the late Sieur Dufail mentioned a small vocabulary of Air Tamazheq 
which he had just completed and hoped to publish on his return to 
France. 

I do not know whether he had already placed the volume in the 
hands of a publisher or whether the intention was cut short by his 
tragic death in Southern Air. The care and the attention which the 
French authorities and the University of Algiers in particular have 
devoted to the study of the languages of North Africa are sufficient 
guarantee that this unique document will be made available to students 
if its existence has become known to them. 

However, in case it should have been forced by the accident in 
Tegama into undeserved oblivion, perhaps this letter may help to 
rescue it. The publication of this, the only work on the language of 
Air, would constitute the best memorial of the gallant officer who 
was its author. 

Yours, etc.. 

Peter Rennell Rodd. 

25 Cavendish , square, L . 1. 
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Canon W. H. T. Gairdner 

In Temple Gairdner, who died at Cairo on 22nd Mav. Oriental 
studies have lost not only an accomplished scholar, but one who con- 
tributed in an outstanding degree to the spread of Arabic studies in 
this country. The works by which he established the study of modem 
Arabic on new and sounder lines will long hold their own as the model 
of their kind. During his latter years he was eager to strengthen the 
ties between this school and the Cairo School of Oriental Studies, 
which was his own creation, and his personal contacts with members of 
the sta2 were supplemented by regular correspondence. In carrying 
out the programme which we had planned in common, we shall miss 
very deeply the knowledge and experience which he always placed so 
freely at our disposal. 

H. A. R. G. 

The Rev. William T. Balmer 

The death of the Rev. William T. Balmer. which occurred at 
St. Mary's Hospital, Paddington, on 15th May, removes another 
landmark in the history of African language-study. Mr. Balmer, 
though too little known outside the ranks of his own society (the 
Wesleyan Methodist Church) had worked for many years as a 
missionary in West Africa — on the Gold Coast, where he was head of 
the Mfantsipim High School, and later at Sierra Leone, as Principal 
of the Boys' High School and Vice-Principal of the Fauah Bay College. 
This institution is under the joint management of the C.M.S. and the 
Wesleyan Missionary Society, and a colleague belonging to the former 
body writes 1 : “ His lecture list was full to capacity, but he was 
never so happy as when adding to it the private helping of little 
groups of backward students. He even imdertook a course of 
University Extension lectures outside." He produced a number of 
text -books in English for the use of Native schools — but it is his 
work on the Twi language which chiefly concerns us. At the time of 
his death he was engaged on the revision of Christaller's great 
Dictionary — practically the only one in existence — and it is much to 
be regretted that he was unable to complete it. Several translations 
1 Methodist Recorder , 24th May. 
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and. I understand, a collection of Twi folk-tales and traditions, still in 
MS., are in the hands of the Society with which he was connected, 
and await publication. Mr. Balmer was an active member of the 
Committee convened by Mr. Welman in November. 1924. to consider 
the question of a uniform system of orthography for Twi and Fanti, 
and it was he who drew up the report of that Committee. It was 
tentative, and in some respects unsatisfactory : but after his return 
to England, he took up the study of scientific phonetics with great 
enthusiasm, and. though not able to be present at last year's 
Conference at the Gold Coast, would certainly, had he lived, 
have cordially co-operated in carrying out the views of 
Professor Westennann. He had just introduced the new scientific 
script to the missionaries on the Ivory Coast, whither he had gone 
to help in the attempt to reduce the Adjukru language, spoken by 
thousands . . . satisfactorily to writing ", when he was overtaken by 
fatal illness, and compelled to return to England. 


A. W. 
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UNPUBLISHED MANUSCRIPTS OF FR. FERN AO DE 
QUEIROZ S.J. 

By G. SCHURHAMMER S.J. 

F N his article, “ The Manuscripts Collected by William Marsden. 

with special reference to two copies of Almeida’s History of 
Ethiopia,” 1 Sir Denison Ross gives a description of MS. 11966, formerly 
in King’s College, now' in the School of Oriental Studies. The 
bulky volume contains four different w'orks : — 

1. The final version of Fr. Manoel d’Almeida’s History of Ethiopia. 

2. Appendix I, containing a refutation of the chief errors in 
Urreta’s “ Historia eoclesiastica de la Ethiopia ”, Valencia, 1610. 

3. Appendix II. containing another refutation by the Patriarch 
D. Alfonso Mendez S.J., under the title : “ Informayao em que se 
mostra, em que tempo se pregou o evangelho em Thiopia e comecou 
a vida monastica, e quaes forao seus instituidores e pregadores." 

4. Appendix III (f. 80 r -94 v ), a treatise about the means of opening 
Ethiopia to the Gospel, bearing the title, “ Informayao succinta sobre 
a reduecao do Imperio Abexino pera Sua Alteza ver e seus Ministros." 
The last date mentioned in this last third Appendix is 1669. About 
its author Sir Denison Ross writes : “ The authorship of Appendix III 
remains a mystery, but it is obviously the w'ork of a man intimately 
acquainted with Ethiopia and with recent happenings in and around 
the Red Sea.” 2 

1 Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, London, ii (1921-3), 513-38. 

2 lb., 525. 
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The author of Appendix III is nobody else but the famous author 
of the monumental “ Conquista temporal e espiritual de Ceylao " 
and elected Patriarch of Ethiopia. Fr. Fernao de Queiroz S.J. 1 

The following writings -of Queiroz have come to our knowledge : 

1. Historia da vida do Venera vel Irmao Pedro de Basto. 
Lisboa, 1689. 

2. Conquista temporal e espiritual de Ceylao. Colombo. 1916 
(the original MS. is in the Bibliotheca National, Rio de Janeiro : a 
rough draft is in the Bibl. da Ajuda, Lisbon, Codex 51-9-9 ; the 
English translation by Fr. S. G. Perera S.J. is in the press). 

3. Letter to Fr. General J. P. Oliva S.J., Goa. 1st October, 1671 
(publ. Beccari S.J., Rerum Aethiopicarum Scriptores Occidentales 
Inediti. Romae, 1913, xiii, 444-6). 

4. Letter to the same, Goa, 19th January, 1672 (publ. ib. 448-51). 

5. Letter to Fr. Assistant Francisco de Almada S.J., Cochin, 
15th December, 1681 (published below). 

6. Letter to Fr. Provincial of the Augustinians, Goa ?, 7th October, 
1678 (MS. copy British Mus. Add. MSS. 9855, f. 127 r ). 

7. Informa^ao succinta sobre a reduefao do Imperio Abexino 
pera Sua Alteza ver e seus Ministros (MS. 11966, Appendix III. School 
of Oriental Studies, London. Copy of the time). 

8. Theological and Philosophical Treatise (MS. lost, mentioned in 
his Necrologue below. Cf. also his letter of 1681). 

9. Perfeito Missionario (unfinished MS. lost, mentioned ib., and in 
his letter of 1681, and probably also Beccari, xiii, 446). 

10. Conquista temporal e espiritual do Oriente (planned, cf. Hist, 
da vida do Y. I. P. de Basto, 261-2). 

11. Other MSS. which all perished in the flames, 1664 (Basto, 
Preface, 4 V and Beccari, xiii, 446). 

Let us now sketch the life of Fr. Fernao de Queiroz in a 
few words. 

1617. Born in Canavezes near Amarante, Portugal. 2 
1631, 26, xii. Enters the Society of Jesus in Coimbra. 3 

1 About Queiroz and his " Conquista de Ceylao ”, see G. Schurhammer and E. A. 
Voretzseh, Ceylon zur Zeit den Konigs Bhuvaneka Baku and Franz Xarers, 1539-0° 
Leipzig, 1928, 40-9. We are indebted to Fr. A. Kleiser S.J. for many dates about 
Fr. Queiroz taken from the MSS. in the possession of the , Society of Jesus. The MSS 
quoted are from the same provenience, where no other place is given. 

2 So the MS. Catalogns triennalis of the Portuguese Province of 1633. The Goan 
Catalogues give always the better known Amarante as birthplace. 

3 C. Sommervogel S.J., Biblioth'eque de la Compagme de .Jesus Bruxelles 1893 

vi, 1341. ‘ 
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1635 Sails to India with the famous Fr. Mastrilli and thirty-one other 
Jesuit Missionaries (Basto. 210. 224, 541). 

21. xi. Lands in Cochin, meets Br. Pedro de Basto S.J. (ib., 
Preface. 3 r ). 

8, xii. Lands in Goa. 1 Bector of St. Paul's College is Fr. Manoel 
de Almeida S.J.. who came from Abyssinia. 1634 (Beccari, 
xiii, 35 ; v, p. xxxv). 

1636. The Patriarch of Abyssinia. D. Affonso Mendez S.J.. arrives 

in Goa, banished from his Mission (Beccari, xiii. 106: MS. 
11966, App. iii. f. 86 v ). 

1635-41. In Goa, New St. Paul's College, studies Humaniora and 
Philosophy. 

1637, 9, i. Letter of Patriarch Mendez to Manoel Severim de Faria, 

Goa. Speaks of the “ mintiras and “ sonhos " of Frei 
Luis Urreta 2 and adds : “ pella qual causa fiz hum tratado 
em que se mostra o tempo, en que comessou em Ethiopia 
a prega§am do Evangelho e a instituigao da vida monastica. 
de que mando a V.M. huma copia por duas vias " (Beccari, 
xiii, 121-2 ; this “tratado " is Appendix II of MS. 11966 
of the School of Oriental Studies). 

1640. Restoration of Portugal's independence. 

1641. Queiroz begins Theology in Goa (MS. Goa, Catalogus triennalis, 

1641). 

1645, 1, iii. Br. Pedro de Basto dies in Cochin (Basto, 532). 

20, xii. Letter of Patriarch Mendez to Pope Innocence X. 
Goa. He says he wrote a book “ haud mole tenuem 
which he dedicated to the Propaganda Fide, in the hope 
that this Institution would publish it. and recommends 
this to the Pope. The book is his “ Bran Haymanot ", 
Light of the Faith (Beccari. xiii. 251). 

1646, 6, i. Letter of Patriarch Mendez to Fr. Assistant Nuno da 

Cunha S.J.. Goa. about the correction and impression of 
the “ Bran Haymanot ". He is sending it to Portugal 
in two copies " por duas vias . . . escrito por Canarijs ’’ 
(Beccari. xiii. 262-4). 

1 R. I’. Marcelli Mastrilli e Societate Jesu et xxxii sociorum, ac xvi aliorum 
Religiosorum, Iter in Indiam, S. P. Franc-isei Xaverii Patrocinio feliciter peractum. 
.46 eodem Marcello description atque ad Catholicam Hispaniarum Reginam transmissum, 
Antverpiae, 1637, gives a detailed description of this voyage. 

- Mendez alludes to the work of Frei Luiz de Urreta O.Pr., Historia de la Sacrada 
Orden de Predicadores en los remains Hey nos de la Etiopia, Valencia, 1611. 
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10, v. Fr. Ml. de Almeida S.J., author of the “ Historia de 
Ethiopia a Alta ou Abassia dies in Goa (Beccari, v, p. xliii). 
1647. Queiroz “ taught 1-2 years Humaniora, was Vice-rector in Diu, 
and is now destined to teach Theology " in New St. Paul’s 
College, Goa (MS. Goa, Cat. trien. 1647), where he is still 
teaching, 1649 (MS. Goa. Cat. trien. 1649). 

1647, 14, x. Letter of the Cardinal Prefect of the Propaganda Fide to 
Patriarch Mendez, Rome, proposing to publish first a 
summary of the “ Bran Haymanot ’’ (mentioned Beccari, 
xiii, 329-30). 

1649, 20, iii. Letter of Patriarch Mendez to the Cardinal Prefect of 
the Propaganda Fide, Goa, accepting this proposal, but 
declaring himself unable to do the work himself (ib.). 

1652, 1, i. Queiroz emits his four vows as Profess of the Society 

of Jesus (MS. Goa, Cat. trien. 1653). 

1653, In the Profess House of Goa. Rector of the College of 

Thana (ib.). 

1654, 2, i. Letter of Patriarch Mendez to Fr. Procurator Francisco 

Velho S.J., Chorao (Goa) speaking of his past illness and 
his old age (75 years), and of his two works (the “ Bran 
Haymanot ” and the “ Expeditio Aethiopica ”), which 
he sent to Rome to get printed, and recommending to 
him for the same purpose Fr. Queiroz, “ lhe encommendo 
inuito o padre Fernao de Queiros, porque he bom paesano, 
et in eo requiescunt viscera mea ” (Beccari, xiii, 387-9). 

13, i. The same to Fr. Procurator Pedro de Valadares S.J., 
Chorao, saying he is sending ch. 29 of the 7th book of 
“ Bran Haymanot " in its new form, and another copy of 
the “ Expeditio Aethiopica ” as the first one got lost at 
sea, and that he sent last year 1,000 cruzados for the 
impression of the “ Bran Haymanot " (ib. 389-95). 

1656. Patriarch Mendez dies (ib. 421-3). 

12, v. The Dutch conquer Colombo. 

1658. The Dutch drive the Portuguese completely out of Ceylon. 

1659. Queiroz “ taught two years Theology, was Rector of Thana, 

and is now Rector of the College of Bassein ” (MS. Goa, 
Cat. trien. 1659). 

1660. B. Telles S.J. publishes in Coimbra the “ Historia geral da 

Ethiopia a Alta . . . composta na mesma Ethiopia pelo 
P. Manuel de Almeida ”. 
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1662. Qiieiroz in Xew St. Paul's College as " praefectus reeessus " 

(MS. Goa, Cat. trien. 1662). 

1663. The Dutch conquer Cochin. The Jesuit archives of Cochin are 

destroyed (Basto, Preface, 4 r ). 

1664. Queiroz in Xew St. Paul's College, Goa. Prefect of the Juniors 

(MS. Goa, Cat. brevis, 1664) ; the fire in the College on the 
5th December destroys all his manuscripts except the Auto- 
biography of Br. Pedro de Basto (Basto, Preface. 4 r . 
Beccari, xiii, 446. and Letter. 1681). 

1671. Queiroz is nominated Patriarch of Ethiopia by the king of 

Portugal. He is Praepositus of the Profess House. Goa. 
and occupied with writing the Life of Br. Basto (Basto. 
224-6). 

1. x. Letter of Queiroz to Fr. General J. P. Oliva S.J.. Goa, 
about his nomination, the impression of the works of 
Patriarch Mendez, the " Expeditio “ and the " Bran 
Haymanot ". and his own works : " ... me acompanhou 
sempre hum grande zelo da reduccao de Ethiopia . . . 
Se Deos me der vida, tambem levarey ao cabo huma obra 
polemica, em que tenho trabalhado. e com methodo mais 
constringente refuto es erros modernos e antigos. entrando 
tambem os de Ethiopia. . . . Tenho ia composta a vida 
do venera vel irmao Pedro de Basto. e como se tresladar. 
a remetterev a Portugal . . . E na monfao seguinte de 
Janeiro fa rev por inviar hum tratado sobre os mei/o-s que se 
podem e devem tomar, pern a entrada em Ethiopia, porque 
consideradas as rezoes divinas e interesses politicos me 
persuado podera obrar muito na corte de Portugal . . 
(Beccari, xiii, 444-6). The last treatise mentioned is a copy 
of Appendix III in MS. 11966 in the School of Oriental 
Studies. 

1672. 14. i. Letter of Fr. Dionisio de Pa^o S.J. to Fr. General J. P. 

Oliva S.J., Goa. about Queiroz" nomination (Beccari. 
xiii, 447-8). 

19, i. Letter of Queiroz to Fr. General J. P. Oliva S.J., Goa, 
about his nomination and his treatise on Abyssinia : 
“. . . Sobre o outro [ panto ] das disposieoes presentes de 
Ethiopia Ihe remetto tambem hum pope!, em que resumo as 
diffimdtades e. os meyos, que. se devem e podem tomar pera se 
abrirem de novo aquellas portas ; . . . e . . . me de licenca 
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per;i viver em huma quinta ou freguesia neste circuito de 
Goa. aonde possa acabar algumas obras comessadas, em 
quanto nao vejo outros effeitos da clisposigao divina . . 
(Beccari, xiii, 448-51). Here, too, Queiroz speaks of a 
copv of Appendix III of MS. 11966. 

1673. Queiroz “ was for sixteen years Deputy of the Inquisition of 
Goa and twice three years Praepositus of the Profess 
House there " (MS. Goa. Cat. trien. 1673). 

167 1. Queiroz is writing the Life of Br. Basto (Basto, 217) and finishes 
it before MI. de Faria v Souza publishes 1675 the last volume 
of his " Asia Portuguesa "d 

1675. He sends his Life of Br. Basto to Europe (cf. Basto, 402). 

1677. He is Parish-priest in Salsette, Goa (MS. Goa. Cat. trien. 1677). 
1677-80. Provincial of the Goa Province (MS. Goa, Cat. trien. 1679). 

He sends Missionaries to Bengal, Nepal, and the North. 2 

1 678. 7. x. Letter of Queiroz to the Fr. Provincial of the Augustinians 

about sending Missionaries to Bengal, Goa ? (MS. Copy, 
British Museum, Add. MSS. 9855, f. 127 r ). 3 

1679. 1). Luis de Menezes, Conde da Ericeira, publishes in Lisbon 

his Historia de Portugal restaurado ” after the completion 
of Queiroz’ Life of Br. Basto in its first form (Basto, Preface. 
5 V ) and before its impression (ib. 254). 

1681, 15. xii. Letter of Queiroz to Fr. Assistant F. de Almada S.J.. 

Cochin, about the impression of the “ Bran Haymanot ’’ 
and the “ Expeditio Aethiopica the necessary revision 
of his Life of Br. Basto, and about his “ Perfeito Missio- 
nary " and theological treatises (see below). 

1684. 18, xii. Date of the Introduction of the “ Historia da Vida do 

Yen. Irmao Pedro de Basto ” in its final form. His “ Con- 
quista de Ceylao is already begun (Basto, Preface, 5 V . 
255, 378). 

1685, 26, xii. Date of the Imprimatur of the “ Historia da Vida do 

V. I. P. de Basto ” in Goa. 

1687, 4, iii-1689, 4, xi. Dates of the various printing licences in 
Lisbon for the same. 

1 “ Depoys desta Obra composta sahirao a luz dous Authores Portuguezes . . . 
Manoel de Fana & Sousa . . . & o Conde da Ericeyra Dom Luis de Menezes, ” 
(Basto, Preface, 5 V ). “ Antes desta obra se imprimir, sahirao de novo dous Authores 
Portuguezes, Manoel de Faria & Sousa . . . & o Conde da Ericeyra ** (ib. 254). 

2 See Xecrologue below. 

3 See H. Josson S.J., La Mission du Bengal Occidental, Bruges, 1921, i, 89 
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1, x. Date of the Dedication of the “ Conquista de Ceylao 
Goa. 

1688, 6, i. Date of the Imprimatur of the same. Goa. 

12. iv. Queiroz dies in Goa (see Necrologue below). 

1689. Historia da Vida do Yen I. P. de Basto, printed in Lisbon. 
1900. P. Courtenay (Pseudonym for Mgr. L. Zaleski) publishes his 

“ Le Christianisme a Ceylan ”, Lille, for its greatest part 
an adaptation from Queiroz’ Conquista de Ceylao (s. 
Schurhammer, Ceylon, 59). 

1913. Fr. Beccari S.J. publishes two letters of Queiroz in his " Rerum 
Aethiopicarum Scriptores Oecidentales inediti ", Romae. 
vol. xiii. 

1913-14. P. E. Pieris publishes Lis ‘‘ Ceylon. The Portuguese Era 

Colombo, an adaptation from Queiroz' Conquista de Ceylao 
(s. Schurhammer, Ceylon, 65-6, 73). 

1916. P. E. Pieris publishes Queiroz’ Conquista de Ceylao ” in 
Colombo. 

1919. The Ceylon Government asks Fr. S. G. Perera, S.J. to prepare 
an English edition of the same work (s. Schurhammer, 
Ceylon, 71). 

These are the chief dates about Fr. Fernao de Queiroz. His 
“ Conquista de Ceylao ’’ earned him the title of “ the greatest 
Portuguese historian of Ceylon ” ; his “ Historia da vida do Yen. Irm. 
P. de Basto " is in many of its parts a correction and supplement 
to the works of Faria v Sousa and D. Luis de Menezes. as Queiroz 
expressly states, 1 and a very important source of information about 
the wars between the Portuguese, Dutch, and English in the 
seventeenth century ; and also his Treatise about the Reopening of 
Abyssinia to the Gospel (Appendix III of MS. 11966 of the School of 
Oriental Studies) is full of historical interest and deserves to be 
published. A few words about this latter work may follow. 

The title of the Treatise is : Imformacao succinta sobre a reducgdo 
do Imperio Abexino pern Sua Alteza ver e seus Ministros. It occupies 
f. 80 r -94 v , and shows a handwriting different from those of the other 

1 “ Faria & Sousa . . . & o Conde da Ericeyra . . . omitirao varios aconteci- 
mentos dignos de memoria ; e informados por homens & doeumentos me nos 
ealifieados nos successos mais modernos, sem quererem, se desviao alguas vezes da 
verdade . . . Era obrigado aos reformar, pera declarar a verdade . . . Resolvi ...» 
remeter os [successos] de Ceylao a obra particular daquela conquista, que ja tenho 
disposta, os mays tocalos soraente aqui por mayor, & aonde nos Authores ouver 
dissonaneia da verdade, nao deyxarey de o advertir ” (Basto, 254-5). 
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parts of the same volume, and that of Fr. Queiroz. The work tries 
to show the obstacles which Ethiopia presents to the Reopening of 
the Mission, the means for overcoming them, and the political and 
religious importance of conquering Abyssinia for the Gospel. The 
treatise consists of a short Introduction and ten chapters, namely : — 

1. First obstacle : the variety of nations and languages, and that 
there are at present in India no missionaries left who know them. 

2. Second obstacle : the antiquity of the errors of the Abyssinians 
and the variety of religions in their country : pagans. Mahometans, 
Jews, schismatics. 

3. Third obstacle : the constant interior and exterior wars ; the 
Gallas have already conquered half the country. 

4. Fourth obstacle : the absolute power of the Abyssinian Emperor. 

5. Fifth obstacle : the inconstancy of the Abyssinians in their 
faith (here Queiroz defends the Abyssinians). 

6. Means to overcome these obstacles : armed intervention in 
favour of the friends of the Portuguese in Abyssinia, if friendly 
negotiations are of no avail. 

7. Importance of this step and its facility : the past and present 
ambitions of the Turcs in those places. 

8. Projects for expelling the Turcs and forcing the entrance into 
Abyssinia by sending a fleet to Massowa and Archico and fortifying 
the latter place. 

9. Conclusions to be derived from this treatise. 

10. A Reply to those who think otherwise. 

The author of the treatise says that 300 men will be enough to 
force Abyssinia, a small number in comparison to the 500,000 employed 
by Portugal for the “ C'onquista de India " (90 r ), adding that these 
300 will soon be joined by the descendants of the Portuguese, who 
entered Abyssinia 1541 with Dom Christovao da Gama. “ highlv 
esteemed in Abyssinia, . . . according to those, who come from 
there, more than 10,000, . . . dispersed over various parts of the 
kingdom by the Emperor " (85 v ). 

The name of the author is not given. But a perusal of his Manuscript 
shows him well read — he even quotes the “ Gazeta " of Amsterdam 
of 1669 ! (88 r ) — and well acquainted with the history of Portuguese 
India and its neighbours, and especially with Abyssinia. With 
regard to this latter country he corrects Telles" “ Historv of Abvssinia " 
(80 r ), and adds that he read the work of Fr. Ml. de Almeida in the 
original, when it came to India (85 v ), speaks of the tears of Sela Christos 
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(85 v ). and the persecution of Fasiladas (82) and adds, that he talked 
often about the country with the Patriarch Affonso Mendez, whose 
" Bran Haymanot " he mentions (80 v ). and other former Missionaries 
of Abyssinia after their arrival in India (84 v ). and also with the Conde 
de S. Vicente, the Viceroy Joao Xunes da Cunha (1666-8) about 
sending an embassy to the Emperor of Abyssinia (87 v , 89). and 
concludes : — 

" Xem isto sao fervores novos. cm quern de novo se ve encarregado 
da salva§ao de hum Imperio : porque o serem conhecidos ha bem de 
annos excitou o desejo do Patriarcha defuncto para sollicitar esta 
elei§ao " (94 r ). 

In this latter passage the author betrays himself. The late Patriarch 
is D. Affonso Mendez, and his successor, whose elecfion as Patriarch 
he solicited, is Fr. Fernao de Queiroz. who writes about his election. 
1672 : — 

“ Bem he verdade. que os padres desta provincia se persuadirao 
ha bem de annos. que o senhor Patriarcha Dom Affonso Mendez me 
tinha proposto nao so aos superiores de Roma e de Portugal, mas 
tambem a Sua Majestade pera este lugar. e posto que tive por couza 
certissima ser falsa esta noticia. ao menos no que tocava a el Rev. 
pello que sabia das maximas, por que este prelado se governava. ainda 
que numqua ignorey o amor que me tinha e o conceito. que tinha 
formado de men pouco cabedal e do zelo. que me acompanhava do 
bem daquella christandade. posso afhrmar a Vossa Padernidade . . ., 
que outros tantos annos ha. sou o alvo de sens tiros." (Beccari, 
xiii, 449). 

The author, therefore , is Fernao de Queiroz. and as his Manuscript 
mentions the “ Gazeta " of Amsterdam of 1669 (88 r ), and says, that 
the name of the actual Emperor of Abyssinia is John, who reigned 
from 1667-82 (86 v ), the treatise was written between 1669 and 1682. 

So far we are led by the Manuscript itself. 

In his Life of Br. Basto. Queiroz. speaking of the Abyssinian 
Mission, develops ideas similar to those of our treatise, the persecution 
of Fasiladas, the Patriarch D. Affonso Mendez, the History of Fr. 
Telles, whose three chief errors he corrects here too. the History of 
Fr. Ml. de Almeida. " who died here in Goa." and concludes 

“ E se Portugal, por servi§o de Deos and por utilidade propria, 
aplicar os mevos convenientes a recuperaciio do perdido. com muyto 
menor risco do que alguns Ministros seus ajuizarao. & com pouco 
dispendio podera conseguir hua das mayores emprezas de sua piedade 
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& utilidade, como por hern fundadas rezoens se pode vir a entender. que 
por alheas deste lugar, se reservao para melhor tempo d ocasido (224) 

Here Queiroz alludes to his treatise on Abyssinia, of which he 
clearly speaks in his letter of 9th October. 1671. to Fr. General, where 
he says he is going to send in January, 1672, “ a treatise about the 
means , which can and must be taken to get an entrance into Ethiopia. " 
destined for the Court of Portugal, where he is convinced that a 
consideration of the religious and political motives will make an 
impression (Beccari, xiii, 446), and in his letter, which accompanied 
the Manuscript, dated Goa, 14th January, 1672, in which he says : 
*' I am sending a paper about the present disposition of Ethiopia , in 
which I give briefly the obstacles and the means, which must and can be 
taken in order to open those gates again (Beccari, xiii, 450). 

Let us hope that it will soon be possible to publish the important 
document of the famous author of the “ Conquista de Ceylao ", In 
the meantime we give two unpublished documents as Appendix to 
our present study. Fr. Queiroz' letter of 1681 and his Necrologue, 
written shortly after his death. 


I 

Fr. Ferndo de Queiroz S.J. to Fr. Assistant Francisco de Almada S.J., 
Cochin, loth December. 1681 ( Original ) 

Por via de Alepo tenho escrito a Y.R., dando-me a mim e aos mais 
os parabens. por termos a V.R. nesse lugar, 1 de que tanto depende o 
bom governo destas Provincias. 2 ainda que muito receey a jornada 
para Roma no eonu;ao do inverno. 3 Faca Deos. que V.R. logre nella a 
saude que todos seus servos lhe desejamos, e que seja isto disposi§ao, 
para os mais lugares. que cabem a pessoa de V.R. ; e porque escrevo 
mais largo a nosso Reverendo Padre 4 em hua 2a. via reformada, e 
tambem toco nella os pontos mais essenciaes do governo, remettendo- 
me as ultimas inforrnagoes que mandey, so tratarey nesta de alguas 
couzas particulares. 

Muitos annos ha que estao em Roma dous tomos manuscriptos do 
Santo Patriarcha Dom Affonso Mendez, cujo primeiro titulo he ; 
“ Branaymanot." ou “ Speculum Fidei " sobre os erros de Ethiopia. 

1 Fr. Francisco de Almada S.J. became, 1681, Assistant for the Portuguese 
Provinces in Rome. 

2 The Goa and the Malabar Province. 

3 The journey of the Assistant from Portugal to Rome. 

4 Fr. General John Paul Oliva S.J. 
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era tudo accomodado a disposicao daquella gente, que so admitte 
argumentos da Escritura e dos Padres, e a grande erudi§ao, continuo 
estudo, e prodigiosa memoria deste Prelado. porque so a Clave dos 
nomes dos Santos Padres corruptos naquella lingua pedia hua adver- 
tencia de hum anjo. Foi tambem rcmettido a Lisboa outro Livro seu 
intitulado : " Expedig&o Ethiopica,'’ e pari a impressao deste esta 
dinheiro em S. Antao 1 na mao dos Procuradores da India, que o 
Padre Patriarcba mandou em sua vida. A obra mayor foi dedicada 
a Sacra Congrega^o de Propaganda Fide, cuidando como Prelado 
pobre. que lh'a mandasse imprimir : porque bem conhecia, que nao 
era obra para o uso de todos, mas propria para aquella missao, e 
para doutos e coriosos. O Eminentissimo Presidente lhe escreveo, 
que se tinha encomendado ao Padre Nuno da Cunha, 2 mandasse fazer 
hum resumo della, para se dar aos missionarios, e que depois se trataria 
da obra. Nao pareceo isto conveniente ao Padre Assistente Nuno da 
Cunha, porque depois de lhe tirarem a sustancia, nao se lembrariao 
do original. E confesso a V.R., que formey entao coneeito destas 
repostas, que nem huns, nem outro o tinhao lido ; porque pouco se 
pode cortar, que nao seja da erudi^ao e da sustancia, ou do modo 
sustancial, com que aquella gente se deue doutrinar. 

Primeiro me escreveo o Padre Adriao Pedro, que nao avia mais 
dinheiro, do que o de Lisboa ; e se os Padres Provinciaes se nao 
aproveitarao delle em tantos annos, pudera estar augmentado, porque 
a causa e a pobreza parece que tudo cohonestavao. Depois me escreveo, 
que o Padre Assistente Francisco Lopes 3 tomara inuito a peito esta 
impressao, mas por falta de dinheiro ficara a obra impatada. 0 Padre 
Nuno da Cunha dizia, que se queria concertar com hum impressor de 
Leao 4 de Franca ; mas como acabou o governo, acabou o intento ; e as 
impressoes de Leao sao hoje muito erradas. Por quem V.R. he, 
que se compade^a da memoria de hum tao illustre varao, e daquella 
christandade. pois Deos nao poe tempo em mudar tempo ; e quando 
isto se nao possa effeituar em Roma, nem esses senhores se disponhao 
a fazer esta esmola, convinha fazer diligencia com algum impressor 
estrangeiro, para que tomasse esta obra por sua conta, dando mais ou 
menos volumes ao Author. Porque se isto se encommendar aos Padres 
Flamengos ou Francezes, pelo que tem de coriosos em materia de 

1 The College S. Antao Xovo in Lisbon, at present the Hospital S. Jose. 

2 Fr. Xuno da Cunha S.J. was Assistant for Portugal, 1646-9. 

3 Fr. Francisco Lopez S.J. was Assistant, 1678-81. 

4 Lyons. 
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Controversias. ajudarao muito a impressao desta obra ; que se for 
esquecendo mais com os annos, vira de todo a prescrever. Nem V.R. 
espere que algum Superior da India lh'o recommende, pelo que 
tenho de experiencia. nem pare^a que o fa£o pelo que me toca, mas 
por zelo do bem commun e pelo particular affecto que devo a memoria 
do Padre Dom Affonso Mendez. 

Ja V.R. tera noticia. que mandev a Portugal hfia obra da Vida 
do Veneravel Irmdo Pedro de Basto : porque vendo o descuido dos 
Padres do Malavar aqui e em Cochim, fiz tirar oitenta testemunbos, 
e ajudando-me de varias certidoes. e da obra, que elle mesmo ditou, 
que por merce [223 v ] de Deos escapou da ruina de Cochim, 1 e no men 
cubiculo do incendio do Collegio de S. Paulo, 2 de dispor na melbor 
forma que alcansey. Recomendava ao Padre Procurador de Portugal, 
que se o tempo aconselhasse. paqasse a obra a Roma, pera la se 
imprimir, porque me nao temia de doutos e eruditos. Mas o Padre 
Sebastiao de Lima a deu para se ler no refeitorio de S. Roque, 3 contra 
o que lbe recomendara. E ainda neste anno me escreverao, que em 
se chegando a ler o Qumto Imperio. 4 a mandara recolber o Padre 
Luis Alvares. 5 Hia a obra de ca approvada, e tambem me quizerao 
dizer. que o Padre Bento Ferreira 6 a mandara de novo rever em 
Portugal. Daqui resultou mandar nosso Reverendo Padre que fosse 
revisto, e fazendo o Padre Adriao Pedro diligencia pelo parecer de 
Roma, somente lhe responderao, conforme me escreveo, que naquella 
forma nao estava para se imprimir. Fez diligencia em Portugal, 
e achou, que repararao em quatro cousas : no Quinto Imperio, nas 
revelayoes contra Castella, no muito numero de visoes, e nas muitas 
bistorias da India que relatava. 0 mesmo me escreveo o Padre 
Francisco Lopes, dizendo que fora hum dos Revisores. Com esta 
noticia escrevv a nosso Reverendo Padre, dando rezao de todos estes 
quatro ponfos, e sobre as muitas historias da India dizia, que por 
parecer de muitos as incluira naquella obra, por nao ter sahido Author 
algum. que falasse nestas couzas modernas ; e porque se nao podia 
formar pleno juizo, sem noticia dellas, de duas proposifoes do Irmao 

1 When the Dutch conquered Cochin, 1663. 

2 S. Paulo o Xovo in Goa. The fire broke out after midnight in the morning of 
5th December, 1664 (Basto, Preface, 4 r .)- 

3 The Profess House S. Roque in Lisbon. 

4 About the Fifth Empire see Basto, 416-450. 

5 Fr. Luis Alvarez S.J. was Provincial of the Portuguese Province, 1675-8 
(F. Rodrigues, “ A Companhia de Jesus em Portugal e nas Missoes," in Revista de 
Historia, Porto 10 [1921], 168). 

s Fr. Bento Ferreira S.J. was Provincial of the Goa Province, 1674—7 (ib. 171). 
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Basto , 1 em que diz, que depois de tomada do Morro de Chaul , 2 nenhua 
couza de momento succedera na Iadia, que Deos lhe nao revelasse. 
Mas supposto ter ja saliido Manoel de Faria e Souza 3 e agora o Conde 
da Ericeira , 4 e ambos mal informados das cousas de India, ja seria 
necessario reformar que eu dizia. E como tinba outras eoriosidades. 
tudo poderia sahir junto, em remetter-me a minha obra. E este foi 
hum dos intentos, com que outra vez a mandey pedir . 5 

Agora me escreveo o Padre Adriao Pedro, que tivera ordem de 
Roma, para mandar os pareceres dos Revisores. e falando ao Padre 
Pantaliao Carvalho , 6 lhe dissera que tal couza nao sabia. Falando 
porem com o Padre Luis Alvares, respondera. que logo entao os 
mandara a Roma ; e que por nao aver tempo para mais, me fazia 
somente este aviso. Ja na outra carta falava neste particular a Y.R., 
a que tomo por juiz nesta causa. Be os pareceres dos Padres nao 
vierem muito conformes, com quem delles me hey de conformar ! 
E se presumy das minhas rezoes em contrario, que mereciao ser 
ouvidas em Roma, como os hey de ter por meus juizes, em quanto 
Roma depois de me ouvir nao discidio esta causa ? Mandando-me 
dizer o que devo cortar, accrescentar, ou mudar ; e o al. sem andar 
toda a vida fazendo novas preguntas, ou arriscar-me a trabalhar outra 
vez debalde, sendo hum religioso pobre. a quem a Religiao nao 
soccorreo para isto com hua folha de pa pel, nem com hum pardao para 
pagar ao amanuense. Nao tenho determina^ao de bulir mais nesta 
obra athe Roma nao determinar o que devo fazer. E pois Y.R. esta 
nesse lugar e sabe o pouco que hoje se favorece este zelo, encarecida- 
mente pesso, seja Y.R. servido acabar com nosso Reverendo Padre, 
que ponderadas as minhas rezoes. me ordene o que devo obrar. Porque 
estou muito prompto para a fazer vindo a resolucao por esta via . 7 

Sendo Preposito desta Casa Professa. fui testamenteiro da Senhora 
Dona Francisca Cabral, e sobre lhe deixar cinco mil xerafins para 

1 About these visions see Basto, 256 and 406. 

2 1594 (see Basto, 256, and D. do Couto, Decadas da Asia, xi, c. 32). 

3 Ml. de Faria y Sousa, Asia Portuguesa, Lisboa, 1666-75. 

4 D. Luiz de Menezes, Historia de Portugal redaimido, Lisboa, 1679. 

5 The MS. was sent back to India. 

6 Fr. Pantaliao Carvalho S.J., Provincial of Portugal, 1678-81 (Rodrigues, 
loc. cit., 168). 

7 “ Antes de come^ar a referir o que Deos mostrqu a seu servo Pedro de Basto 
sobre os suceessos de Portugal, eabia relatar aqui alguas visoens tocantes a Monarchia 
de Hespanha . . . Mas pode tanto o respeyto aos Senhores Revs Catholicos de 
Hespanha, que depoys de nove annos de consultas e repostas da India & de Europa 
me vim a desenganar, seria esta remora poderosa pera impedir a impressao desta 
obra, se pelas insinua^oens de Roma nao desistisse desta relacao ” (Basto, 402). 
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diversas disposifoes. Por crecerem oito ou nove mil. depois de alguns 
trinta e quatro mil de legados, fiz diversas esmolas, e ainda a casa 
fieou com seis ou sete mil com approvagao do Provedor Mor dos 
Defuntos. Daqui tirey tambem oitocentos xerafins, que a titulo de 
obra pia forao remettidos a Lisboa em diamantes para a impressao 
da obra sobredita, e fizerao la mil e seeenta xerafins. A minha rencao 
era imprimir esta obra e tirar da impressao o que bastasse para outra, 
e o que sobejasse, ser para esta Casa Professa. Mas como souberao, 
que se nao imprimira, dando ja este intento por acabado, com novas 
interpreta^oes do meu, escreverao [224 r ] ao Padre Adriao Pedro, que 
o dinheiro era da Casa Professa ; do que o Padre me fez aviso, para 
saber que eu o mandara, como testamenteiro, e com o beneplacito do 
Padre Provincial Bento Ferreira., e que eu o ratificara sendo Provincial. 
E posto que avia outro testamenteiro secular, tudo me cometteo a 
mym, e nao estou agora certo, se era ia mortoneste tempo. Deixando 
porem intentos secundarios, o primeiro ainda esta im pe. Porque 
nem eu disisto de imprimir a obra. nem de Roma se me tem mandado 
o contrario. Pelo que estimara, que V.R. fizesse com nosso Reverendo 
Padre, que ordenassa [sic] aos Padres Procuradores da India em Lisboa, 
que conservassem este dinheiro para o mesmo intento. E se se julgar 
que pode andar a ganhos, se de sobre penhores de ouro e prata, para 
que me nao fa^ao na India em cada monpao hua demanda ; pois he 
presente a V.R. que nao tenho donde me venha outro. E este foi 
hum dos inconvenientes destas demoras, porque como neste tempo, 
em que estou vago, vou eontinuando com outras obras, da primeira 
impressao determinava tirar o com que pudesse acudir a outras ; e 
agora fiquei de todo desarmado, ao menos em quanto Roma me nao 
deferir. E se parecer a nosso Reverendo Padre, que se large este 
dinheiro em Lisboa a Provincia, pondo ca outro tanto a ganhos. para 
daqui tirar algum soccorro. com que possa acudir aos gastos dos 
amanuenses, sem nunca entrar pelo proprio, isto era o que mais me 
servia. Mas obraiev nesta materia o que Sua Reverencia determinar. 

Tenho pedido a nosso Reverendo Padre, que me mande impetrar 
licenfa para ler livros piohibidos. paiticularmente o Alcorao. porque 
me nao fio na. que me pode dar o Tribunal do Santo Officio. E porque 
as occupa^ces de Sua Paternidade poderao dar pouco lugar a estas 
miudesas. pesso a V.R., que seja servido aver-me esta concessao, para 
que nao seja sempre necessaiio allegar em fe alhea na obra em que 
trabalho, 1 para armar de todo hum missionario contra Atheos, Ethnicos, 

1 The Perfeito Missionario {see Necrologue). 
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Mahometanos, Judaeos et Haereticos. Porque tenho advertido que 
nao podem levar livrarias, e que, nao hindo feitos nestas materias, 
nao •podem pregar com proveito 1 : e por meus peccados todas estas 
dezaventuras se achao nesta Asia. Pelo que torno muito a pedir a 
Y.R. que me far- a este favor. 

Quando por aqui passou o Padre Joao de Britto . 2 levado de sua 
coriosidade quiz saber os principios. por que eu defendia o ponto da 
liberdade divina ; e depois me disse. que o avia de defender nas 
conclusoes ad gradum . 3 Agora me escreveo. que tocara nestes funda- 
mentos a V.R.. e que V.R. me fizera gra^a de approvar a minba especu- 
laijao. Se eu soubera mais cedo. que o Padre Francisco de Almada 
estava em Roma, e nao estivera tao occupado com o que tenbo escrito, 
visto o Padre Joao de Britto me abrir a porta, ouvera de mandar este 
e outros pontos discutidos, como alguns afiectos por vezes me tem 
aconselbado. Mas confesso. que me nao resolvev a o fazer por falta 
de confianca, e por me nao arriscar a se julgar, que era mais vaedade 
do que desejo de apurar a verdade. Mas como a benevolencia de Y.R. 
me deu ja estas al^as, quando chegar a eompor estas questdes, nao as 
mandarey ao prelo, sem primeiro saber, o que Y.R. e os letrados de 
Roma julgao sobre ellas, e particularmente sobre a questdo da sub- 
sistencia, origem da ruina da Igreja Oriental, para que nao torne hum 
Faciladaz 4 a escrever ao sen Patriarcha : “ Nos bem entendemos 


1 Queiroz was of the opinion that it was absolutely necessary for a missionary to 
know the language and beliefs of the people with whom he had to deal. About 
acquiring the language he writes, the many languages spoken in Abyssinia were one 
of the greatest obstacles for the conversion of its inhabitants : " Esta hua das mayores 
difficultades, que tem a conversao dos Abexins. Porque nenhum missionario estrangeiro 
as pode aprender todas e falar em todas. Xem o vulgo se pode doutrinar bem mais 
que com a propria de seu uso, como persuade facilmente a rezao, e tem mostrado a 
experiencia em todas as outras missoes. Porque quern nao ve, quanto despropor- 
c-ionada couza seria doutrinar o volgo Portuguez em Francez ou em Latim ? " 
(Appendix III MS. 11966, School of Oriental Studies). 

2 Fr. Joao de Britto S.J., the future martyr, arrived in Goa 5th September, 167.3, 
and left it April, 1674, for Malabar ( Historia do nn*cimento. vidn e mnrtyrio do 1 en. 
Padre Joao de Britto da Companhia de Jesu, composta por seu Irmao Fernao Pereyra 
de Britto, Coimbra, 1722, 30-1, and H. Doering S.J., Vom Edclknaben zum 
Martvrer, Der selige Johannes de Britto S.J., Freiburg, i, B. 1920, 31-5). 

3 In Goa Britto finished his theological studies. “ In cinque soli mesi . . . percorse 
tutte e tre le parti della Somma di S. Thomaso, e si offrei senza eccezione a difenderle 
eziandio in pubblico e solenne esperimento. Fu stabilito che ne desse un esame privato, 
e fecelo con tal soddisfazione e meraviglia del suo sapere, che i quattro lettori deputati 
ad esaminarlo giudicarono Concorde men te, non aver lui bisogno di farla per piu anni 
da scolare, mentre in pochi mesi avea acquistato tanto da poter essere maestro ” 
(G. Boero S.J., Vita del Beato Giovanni de Britto, Roma, 1853, 32). 

4 Fasiladas reigned 1632-67 (G. K. Rein, Abessinien, Berlin, 1918, i, 74). 
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como da humanidade de Christo e da Pessoa do Verbo se pode constituir 
hum Christo ; mas nao entendemos estas vozes subsistencias 
Xem se persuada o Padre Balthazar Telles, que Lhe satisfaz com dizer. 
que mentia. e que nem todos o diziao assim. Porque se nao diz isto 
a hua cabega coroada, ainda que tenha cores pretas. e dizia o elle. de 
quern dependia tudo. E como a Igreja athe agora nao defenio. que 
fosse realidade com Arriaga. 1 ou modo com Soarez. 2 ou negagao com 
Escoto 3 ; depois de lidos os C'oncilios e consultados os Padres e o 
Symbolo de Santo Athanasio, tenho assentado. que o conceito da 
subsistencia. ou em mayor rigor, da sistencia. se deve explicar de outro 
modo. E dando-me Deos vida. a seu tempo ouvirev os pareceres 
da Curia sobre esta e sobre outras materias. 

[224 v ] Tambem tinha escrito a nosso Reverendo Padre, que 
convinha impetrar hua escomunhao, para que a ninguem se mostrasse 
o corpo de S. Francisco Xavier. E referindo isto ao Padre Primaz. 4 
Su Illustrissima o approvou muito dizendo. que serviria de mayor 
veneracao. E depois que se fechou e deixou de se mostrar no seu dia, 
nao sey que ouvesse pessoa algua, que o reprovasse. Porque ainda 
que se consolavao com o ver, nao deixavao de alcansar, que era pouco 
respeito. Se a falta da resposta naseeo de esquecimento. nao fara 
V.R. piqueno servigo ao Santo em fazer vir esta prohibigao. 5 Tenho 
enfadado a V.R. com muitas petigoes, mas sao pensoes de quem esta 
nesse lugar, e posto que tive em Roma conhecidos, sempre tive por 
mais conveniente nao escrever mais que a nosso Reverendo Padre e 
aos Reverendos Padres Assistentes. Bern alcanso. que as novas 
demandas. em que me metterao. terao diminuido muito meu credito 
para com V.R.. mas como V.R. por experiencia conhecer. que couza 


1 Fr. Rodrigo de Arriaga S.J. (1592-1667) taught Philosophy in Valladolid anri 
theology in Salamanca and Prague. 

2 Fr. Francisco (Soarez, S.J. (1548-1617), Professor of Theology in Rome, Alcala, 
.Salamanca, and Coimbra. “ Doctor Eximius,” the greatest of the Jesuit theologians. 

3 Duns Seotus O.F.M.. " Doctor Subtilis,” the great English theologian, died 
1508 in Cologne. 

4 Archbishop of Goa and Primas of India was 1). Frei Antonio Brandao (). Cist. 
1675-8. His successor was I). Manuel de Sousa Menezes, 1681-4 (C. C. de Nazareth 
Mitras Lusitanas no Oriente, Lisboa, 1894, 184, 188). 

5 Fr. Gaspar Alfonso S.J., who was Provincial of Goa 1685-8, wrote 20th Januarv 
1686, to Fr. General, that he had forbidden under pain of excommunication the opening 
of the tomb of (St. Francis Xavier. The Vicar-General of the (Society of Jesus, D. Maria 
de Marini (S.J., in his answer 8th February, 1687, approves of this measure and orders 
several keys to be made for the coffin of the Saint (MS. Goa, 2). This order was 
executed, as Fr. Francisco de Sousa wrote to Fr. General 26th January, 1708 
(Monumenta Xttreriann, Matriti. 1912, ii, 778). 
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he a India, achara que nestes longes crescem os brios, e que a mayor 
culpa de quem governa he persuadirem-se, que os conhece. Avendo 
couza de gosto e serviyo de V.R. sera para mym o mayor favor ver-me 
occupado. Na benyao e Santos Sacrifieios de Y.R. muito me 
recomendo. 

Goa, e de Dezembro 15 de 1681. 

De Y.R. 

Humilde servo, 

Fernao de Queiroz. 

Address : Ao Mto. Rev. P. Francisco de Almada da Companhia de 
Jesus, Assistente pelas Provincias de Portugal, etc. 

Em Roma. 

Da India. Unica Yia. 

Manuscripts of the Soc. of Jesus, Goa, 35, f. 223 r -224 v . 

II 

Necrologue of Fr. Fernao de Queiroz 

[320 r ] ...OP. Fernao de Queiros, nobre descendente dos de 
seu appellido na fresca Provincia de Entre Douro e Minho. entrou na 
Companhia em Coimbra no anno de 1631, sendo de idade de 14 annos, 
e foi tao fervorozo logo no principio. que pedio com grandes instancias, 
[320 v ] vir pera a India, e o alcan(;ou sendo ainda do Recolhimento com 
muita repugnancia dos Padres da Provincia de Portugal, que ja viao 
o grande homem. que perdiao naquelle Irmao. Acabou seus estudos 
em Goa com grande satisfayao, porque era de engenho agudo e felicis- 
simo, a memoria rara e a inclinayao tao natural ao estudo, que avia 
mister divertido. e nao estimulado. Leo Theologia por algum tempo, 
e depois de a ler foi mandado por Rector do Collegio de Tanna, que 
governou com muito acerto, como tambem o de Bayuim. Foi Preposito 
da Caza Professa 6 annos, e depois Provincial desta Provincia. Era 
tao venerado dos Seculares, que as suas rezoluyoes ainda nos negocios 
mais arduros [sic] deste Estado se estimavao como oraculos. assim pela 
grandeza da pessoa, como pella do juizo. Respeitando as suas letras 
e a sua qualidade o elegeo Sua Magestade por Patriarcha de Ethiopia, 
dignidade a que elle mostrou grande repugnancia. 0 Tribunal da 
Inquizicao o escolheo pera seu deputado. officio que exercitou muitos 
annos com grande credito e satisfayao. 

Compos sendo ainda moyo hua Theologia e Philosophia, que nao 
sahio a luz. E depois escreveo a Vida do Irmao Pedro de Bastos. que 

VOL. v. PAST ii. 13 
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se imprimio em Lixboa, e outro livro da Conquista Espiritual et 
Temporal de Ceyldo, obra nao menos util pello interesse que polla 
religiao, que esta pera se dar ao prelo. 

Porem estas, cousas, que em outros tanto se estimao, foi a menor 
parte da grandeza deste varao a todas as luses grande. Porque entre 
os rayos das letras sobresahiao os resplandores das virtudes, que 
posto nao parecessem ser das. que applaude a maravilha, era com tudo 
nos exercicios ordinarios e eomuns perfeitissima a sua vida. As acgoes. 
as palavras, os affectos erao tudo hua bem temperada armonia ; 
sempre o mesmo semblante, a mesma pas, a mesma composiyao, 
o mesmo homem. Era igualmente grave com os grandes, que affavel 
com os pequenos ; porem com ta! medida, que nem a gravidade o 
fazia pezado pera com aquelles, nem a affabilidade facil pera com estes. 
Donde procedia ser igual em buns e outros o respeito, com que estavao 
em sua prezenya, e fallavao em sua auzencia. Entre as virtudes 
grandes deste varao avultou muito o zello das almas e dezejo de ver 
estas regioens sogeitas a ffe de Christo, de que procedia sentir tanto a 
quebra da reputayao de nossas armas, e as perdas, que nos derao 
os hereges Europeos nesta Conquista no discurso de mais de 53 annos, 
que viveo na India, por saber que a sombra do respeito dellas vinhao 
os Principes infieis em admitir pregadores da fe em seus reinos. ajudados 
tambem do interese e do proveito, que o trato com os Portugueses 
lhes grangeava. 0 que tudo enfraqueceo e se diminuio, tanto que 
as nayoes do Norte introduzirao na India novo poder, e nao so se fizerao 
nella respeitadas. mas tambem aspirarao a conquistar e perverter as 
terras, que nos obedeciao, fasendo-nos igual guerra com as armas e 
com o comercio, com o que poderao divertir da nossa amizade muita 
parte dos reinos do Oriente e impedir os grandes progressos. que nossa 
santa ffee hia fazendo em todos elles. 

Sendo Provincial desta Provincia abrio a nova missao de Bengala. 
por outro nome de S. Antonio do Rozario, aonde mandou Religiosos 
nossos. que fizerao muitos serviyos a Deos. posto que depois se retirarao 
por impedimentos, que lhes puzerao os Padres de S. Agostinho com 
resoluyao muito alhea da que esperavamos e lhes mereciamos ; por 
motivos menos conforme ao credito de tao graves Religiosos, os quais 
posto que seiao em grande abono desta Provincia, deixamos em silencio 
assy porque nao he costume nosso escrever louvores proprios com 
discreditos alheos, como por me constar se dera deste ponto larga 
relayao a Roma. 1 Tambem tratou muito de veras da conversao dos 

1 About these differences see H. Josson S.J., La Mission du Bengal Occidental, 
Bruges, 1921, i, 89-90. 
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gentios do Norte. 1 que vivem nas [321 v ] nossas terras ; e com nao menor 
zelo mandou ao Nepal os Padres Marco Antonio e Pedro Phelippe 
Faira a descubrir aquella nova missao tantas veses intentada e nenhua 
conseguida. 2 Agora ja velho tinha pera este fim entre maos hua obra, 
que elle intitulou “ Perfeito Missionairo ”, em que confutava os erros 
de todas as seitas, obra de muito trabalho. muita erudigao e muito 
proveitoza ; e quando tratava de lhe por a ultima mao, foi Deos 
servido chamallo pera sy por meyo de hua doenca, que ao principio 
nao pareceo perigosa, mas como eahia sobre outra, de que nao estava 
ainda convalescido, e sobre tantos e tao eontinuos trabalhos, bastou 
pera lhe tirar a vida brevemente e mais de pre 9 a do que se cuidava 
neste Collegio de S. Paulo aos 12 de Abril de 1688 sendo de idade de 
71 e da Companhia 57 e de Profissao 39. 

Manuscripts of the Soc. of Jesus. Goa 35, f. 320 r -321 r . (Annual 
Letter for 1687-92, written by Fr. Mathias Correa S.J.. probably in 
Goa 1692 or 1693). 


1 The Bassein Territory and Danuto. 

a Fr. Marc’ Antonio Santucei S.J., missionary in Patna, and Pedro Phelippe 
Faira S.J., his companion, both Italians. About the visit to Nepal, 1679-80, see 
Josson, i, 91. 




THE PALACE OF DARIUS THE GREAT AND THE 
APADANA OF ARTAXLRXES II IN SUSA 

By J. M. Unvala 
(PLATES III, IV) 

rTIHE long dynasty of the Elamite national kings, who ruled over 
Elam for nearly 1,500 years, was, after a long and unequal 
struggle, brought to a close by the Assyrians under Assurbanipal 
in about 640 B.c. The Assyrian rule in Elam collapsed soon after the 
death of this conqueror in 625 b.c. The Elamite kingdom was there- 
upon divided into two different monarchies. Perso-Anzanite and 
Susiano-Babylonian. After the defeat of the last Babylonian king 
Xabunaid in 539 b.c., Cyrus the Great, the fourth Perso-Anzanite 
king, became the founder of the great Achsemenian dynasty. After 
the death of his son and successor Cambyses and the suppression 
of the revolt of Gaumata the Magian, Darius the Great, a descendant 
of the younger branch of the Achsemenides, became the inheritor 
of the vast empire of Cyrus in 521 b.c. During the early years of 
his reign he had to subdue many revolts in different provinces of his 
empire. It seems that the political troubles ended in about 518 b.c., 
and the great king began the work of rebuilding and embellishing 
Susa, which he had made the capital of his empire, as well as Persepolis 
and Hamadan. This work w r as carried on with great zeal by his son 
Xerxes, who was a far greater builder than his father. Owing to 
the free use of huge blocks of stone in the palatial buildings of Persepolis 
their ruins have for centuries drawn the attention of travellers 
by their colossal dimensions and gigantic magnificence. But the 
memories of the palaces of Susa and Hamadan are preserved 
only in certain allusions in the Bible and in the works of 
ancient writers. Their traces were nearly wiped out by time, 
whose ravages the less durable materials, bricks and wood, of which 
they were constructed, could hardly resist. 

The palace of Darius in Susa is mentioned in Daniel vm as Shushan, 
the palace situated in the province of Elam. It was in this palace 
that Xerxes, Ahasuerus of the Book of Esther, married the Jewess 
in the seventh year of his reign. The ruins of this palace and those of 
the adjoining apadana were so prominent in the days of Loftus, that 
he identified them easily as those of Shushan of the Bible. He carried 
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on excavations, which had been begun by Sir W. F. Williams, for 
a season and succeeded in discovering the sites of the palace of Darius 
and the apadana of Artaxerxes II. The subsequent and thoroughly 
scientific excavations of these buildings were carried out by 
M. Dieulafoy, M. J. de Morgan, and M. R. de Mecquenem of the French 
Archaeological Mission in Persia. 

As at Persepolis the palace and the apadana in Susa were built 
on an artificial terrace overlooking the plain of the Kerkhah. This 
terrace was formed by the ruins of an Elamite temple and the encircling 
necropolis. Thus it is possible that Josephus alludes to the palace 
of Darius in Susa and to that in Hamadan. when he says that it is 
built on the tombs of ancient kings. 

Apadana 

Loftus describes the sensational discovery of the Great Hall of 
Columns at Susa in the xxvnth and xxvinth chapters of his 
Travels and Researches in Chaldaea and Susiana (London, 1857), of 
which he gives a plan on p. 366. He succeeded in determining the 
positions of twenty-one columns out of the thirty-six forming the 
inner phalanx, on which the edifice of the audience-hall rested. The 
bases of the third and the fourth columns from the left in the first and 
the second rows from the north were inscribed with trilingual cuneiform 
inscriptions of Artaxerxes II Mnemon, which ran as follows : “ (Thus) 
says Artaxerxes. the great king, the king of kings, the king of the 
lands, the king of this earth, son of king Darius (II), of Darius son of 
king Artaxerxes (I), of Artaxerxes son of king Xerxes, of Xerxes son 
of king Darius (I), of Darius son of Hystaspes the Achsemenide. This 
apadana my forefather Darius (I) had built. Later on under (the 
reign of) Artaxerxes (I) my grandfather, fire burnt it down. According 
to the will of Ahuramazda, of Anahita and of Mithra I rebuilt this 
apadana. May Ahuramazda. Anahita and Mithra protect me from 
all opponents, and may neither destroy nor injure this, which I have 
built. " (F. H. Weissbach. Die Keilinschriften der Achaemeniden, 

Leipzig, 1911. pp. 122 seq.) There were two rows of six columns each 
to the east and to the west of this hall pertaining to the porticos, 
which were separated from it most probably by walls. The bases of 
the thirty-six columns of the hall itself are massive square blocks of 
limestone hewn in such a way as to form apparently a pile of four 
blocks each smaller than the other, laid over one another with their 
axis in a straight line perpendicular with the axis of the colu mns 
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which they supported. These blocks are 2 m. 44 x 2 m. 44, and their 
height is 1 m. 50 ; this dimension varies sometimes by one or two 
centimetres. But the bases of the third and the fourth columns in 
the first and the second rows from the south were of two pieces, the 
lower one square and the upper one round and bell-shaped. The 
former is visible ten centimetres above the ground, but the latter 
has completely disappeared. All these bases are placed at an equal 
distance from one another, viz. 8 m. 25, from axis to axis. In the 
middle of the space enclosed by these bases there is another base, 
perhaps of a statue of the Great King, curiously composed of two 
blocks of limestone, one 1 m. 5 x 2 m. 40, the other 1 m. 30 x 2 m. 40, 
placed side by side at their broader sides. These blocks may have 
perhaps appertained to the apadana of Darius the Great. 

There were two rows of six columns each, one to the east and the 
other to the west of the apadana, pertaining to the two porticos, at 
a distance of 19 m. 70 from the apadana itself and separated from 
it most probably by walls. The bases of the columns supporting these 
porticos were at a distance of 8 m. 25 from one another. Those of 
the inner phalanx were square, while those of the outer ones were 
bell-shaped. The shafts were fluted and had double-bull capitals. 
These columns supported wooden beams, on which a flat terrace-like 
roof was laid. 

Palace 

To the south of this hall of columns was situated the palace of 
Darius, whose main entrance must most probably have been situated 
to the east. It was protected by guards, whose quarters were situated 
to the north. Immediately to the west there was a big paved court, 
with a porch at its north end. whose traces are still visible. The 
waiting-room for the common people and the servants’ quarters were 
to the north, north-west, and west. Further to the west there was 
another court, followed by a set of royal private apartments, which 
were separated by corridors. Then there was another court and 
another set of private apartments. The main grand hall was to the 
west at the further end of the palace. The gynecee or the harem 
was situated to the north of these two latter courts and sets of apart- 
ments ; to their south there were two big halls, perhaps for the 
reception of the nobility. There are traces of further constructions 
to the south. The apadana and the palace were protected by a wall 
of sun-dried bricks, nine metres broad, supported and protected 
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from moisture by an inner layer of gravel, whose breadth is generally 
nine metres under the royal buildings and sixty centimetres to one 
metre under the buildings close to the biggest court. This wall is well 
preserved only on the east, and few traces of it are visible on the west, 
while they are wholly absent on the north and the south. It was 
decorated to the east of the apadana by the famous friezes of archers, 
which M. Dieulafov wrongly supposed to have appertained to its 
fa§ade. He was also of opinion that friezes of lions formed the decora- 
tion of big pylons built to the south of the apadana. But no remains 
of these were found, perhaps on account of former excavations, during 
whose course they may have been removed unobserved. It is now 
supposed that no pylons existed at Susa, but that there was a wall 
three metres high, which had two gates leading to the apadana. The 
friezes of archers are formed of a number of baked bricks, decorated 
with low reliefs, some of them are glazed and polychrome. Finally, 
it must be said that the supposition of M. Dieulafoy, which consists 
in separating the porticos of the edifice of Artaxerxes from the main 
building of the palace, very plausible from an architectural standpoint, 
could not wholly be confirmed. There are no traces of the two rows 
of six columns, which are supposed to have formed a portico to the 
north, as at Persepolis ; on this side the apadana was left open, and 
offered a magnificent view of the mountains. But we may suppose 
that the porticos to the east and the west were separated from the 
main building by walls, thick enough to contain a staircase leading 
to the roof, which required yearly repairs, particularly after torrential 


rams. 
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POISON-DETECTING BIRDS 
By Jarl Charpentier 

rriHE Arthasdstra of Kaufilya 1 in the chapter of the first book dealing 
with the measures for safety within the royal harem has the 
following passage (ed. Jolly and Schmidt, vol. i. p. 25. 13 seq.) : — 

sukah sdrika bhrngarajo vd sarpavisasankaydm krosati ] 
kraun co visabhya.se madyati j glayati jivajivakah \ mriyatc mattnkok- 
ilah | cakorasydksinl virajyete 'j 

“ The parrot, the maina, and the Malabar bird shriek when 
suspicious of snake poison ; the curlew becomes quite tipsy 2 
in the neighbourhood of poison ; the pheasant swoons ; the amorous 
cuckoo dies ; the eyes of the cakora partridge change their natural 
colour (i.e. become red).” 3 

Kamandaki has, of course, copied this as most other passages of 
the Kautillva, cf. Nitisdra , vii, 1 l-13a-b : — 

bhrngardjah sukas caiva sarikd celt paksinafi | 
krosanti bhysam udvignd v im pa n n a gad arsandt |j 11 |J 
cakorasya virajyete nayane visadarsandt | 
suvyaktam madyati kraunco mriyate mattakokilah !| 12 || 
jivanjimsya ca glanir jayate visadarsandt j 

“ The Malabar bird, likewise the parrot, and the maina, these birds 
shriek in high excitement upon seeing poison or snakes ; the eyes of 
the cakora partridge change their natural colour 4 at the sight of 
poison ; the curlew becomes most obviously drunk and the amorous 
cuckoo dies ; finally the pheasant falls into a swoon at the sight of 
poison.” 

Susruta in the first adhyaya of the kalpasthdna deals with the same 
subject though in details he sometimes diverges from the authorities 

1 In spite of the arguments proffered by the late MM. Ganapati Shastri it seems 
clear to me that the form Kautnlyu is of no value (cf. Jolly, Zschr . /. Indologie, v, 
216, seq. ; Keith, History of Sanskrit Literature , p. xvii). Dr. J. J. Meyer, Das altind. 
Buck vom Welt- nnd Staatsleben, p. xxiii, has made no plausible contribution towards 
the solution of this problem. 

1 Dr. Meyer’s translation, “ wird toll,” is not quite to the point ; cf. the 
commentary on Kamandaki (cf. infra) : madyati vihvalibfiavati. 

:i Cf. also Ocean of Story, i, 110 ; Jolly, Journal of Indian History, 1925, p. 113. 

4 Comm. : virajyete svabhdvavarnatydgat. 
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on nltisdstra. The passage that would interest us here is the 
following 1 : — 

cako rasydks iva irdgya m jayate ksipram eva tu 2 |j 
dustannam visasamsrstam mriyante jivajlvakah | 
kokilah 3 smravaibtyam krauncas tu madam rcchati |j 
hrsyen mayura udvignah krosatah sukasarike | 
hamsah ksvedati 4 catyartham bhrngarajasea kujati jj 

And suddenly the eyes of the cakora partridge change their colour. 
Pheasants die from bad food mixed with poison ; the cuckoo alters 
his voice, and the curlew becomes drunk. The peacock becomes 
highly excited, the parrot and the maina shriek ; the goose cackles 
beyond measure, and the Malabar bird keeps cooing.” 

A somewhat similar passage is found in Medhatithi's commentary 
on the Manusmrti, vii. 217. where it is said that the kokila dies at the 
mere sight of poison, the jlvaka becomes withered by merely looking 
at poison, and the eyes of the cakora become destroyed. 5 

Kautilya, Susruta, and Medhatithi thus testify to the belief in the 
•powers of certain birds to make known, by various signs, the presence 
of snakes and poison. Unfortunately such a tradition cannot be proved 
to go back to any very remote age ; for, uncertain as is the date of 
Kautilya and Susruta 6 alike, they cannot well in their present shape 
date from an earlier period than the second or third centuries a.d., 
and Medhatithi most probably belongs to the eighth century of our 
era. 7 But we here meet with a popular belief which may well be of very 
old standing, though it has perhaps not found its way into Brahmanical 
literature until rather lately. As snakes have always been of far greater 
importance in India than throughout the Western world, such ideas, 
no doubt, are innate in that country and have not been borrowed from 
elsewhere which may as well be remarked already here. 

1 Vol. ii, p. 246, 2 seq., in the edition of Sri Madhusudana Gupta (Calcutta, 1836), 
the only one available to me here. The text is partly in a shocking condition. 

2 The lines immediately preceding deal with the signs exhibited by a tire tainted 
with poisoned food. 

3 Text : ho kalah. 

4 Text : ksedati. 

5 Thus the translation of Ganganiith Jha, Manusmrti, iii (1924), 419, which I have 
had to use as the text of Medhatithi is not available to me here. The words “ becomes 
w ithered ” are probably a not very good rendering of glayati ; “ become destroyed ” is, 
of course, entirely wrong. 

* Cf. H’internitz, (leach, d. ind. Lit., iii, 545, seq, ; Keith, History of Sanskrit 
Literature, p. 507. 

7 Cf. Winternitz, loc. cit., iii, 494. 
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As far as I have been able to find out this piece of folk-lore has not 
been made the subject of any investigation by scholars. T am therefore 
bringing together here the few scattered notes upon poison- 
detecting birds that I have been able to gather from various works, and 
which may be of some slight interest. There is scarcely any need to 
remark that I in no way aim at completeness ; no doubt, a prolonged 
and strenuous sifting of sources which are partly or wholly inaccessible 
to me — e.g. the Arabian ones — would yield much more and weightier 
material. 

That the parrot and the maina shriek when in the neighbourhood 
of poison is apparently the common belief of Kautilva and Susruta. 
Unfortunately, I have not been able to trace this belief in any other old 
or modern Hindu source ; but it is a curious fact that Aldrovandi 1 
in his Ornithologia, vol. i, p. 649, tells us that the parrot notices if 
poison is brought into the house where it is kept ( psittacus agnoscit si 
quis venerium in domum importet). It is scarcely doubtful that we have 
here the Indian tradition brought to Europe through the writings of 
the Arabian physicians and naturalists of the Middle Ages. 

The cakora ( Perdix rufa) at the sight of snakes and poison, changes 
the colour of its eyes ; the eyes become reddened which according to 
Hindu opinion is a sign of anger. 2 That such is the case here is distinctly 
stated by Kulluka in his commentary on Manusmrti, vii, 217 : — 
tatrdtrnabhutaih kalajnair aharyaih paricarakaih | 
supariksitam annddyam adyan mantrair visdpahaih |1 3 
Comm. : tatrantahpure atmatulyair bhojanakalavedibhir abhedyaih 
supakaradibhih kiiam susthu ca pariksitam eakorddidarsanena | 
savisam annam drstva cakuraksinT rakte bhavata iti | visapahair 
rnantrair japitam annam adydt || Kulluka apparently gives it as a well- 
known fact that at the sight of poison the eyes of the cakora become 
red ; and he gives his statement in the form of a quotation. 

In the Sanatkumdracarita 4 v. 744, there is a description of the 
preparations for the king's meal in the following words : — 
varatarunihi sdravijjanti | niva-bhoyani vejja < vara > - j mantatantavaihi 
pahuttihi || 

1 Ulysses Aldrovandi (lo22-160o), professor at Bologna and a famous naturalist, 
the author of a series of bulky folios on natural history. 

= Cf. Sahitydarpana, 233 : Luders, Sit:, ber. preuxx. A hid. d. H'mj*.. 1916, p. 728. 

3 With this verse ef. Yajhavalkya, i, 326 : Yixnu. iii, 85 ; 87-8. 

4 Sanatkumaracaritam, ein Abschnitt aus Haribhadras Xeminathaearitam . . . 
herausgegeben, von H. Jacobi (Abh. d. Buyer. Aknd. d. H iss., phil.-hist. Icl.. xxxi, 
2, 1921), 
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bhunjaya-jani dgayai | bhuya-deva-ahuihl fmntihi j| 
turiu cakora- panjariki | samcarijjantehl j| 
vdyasa-pindihi taru-sihara-phalangi khijjantehi j| 

“ Courtesans prepare the king's dishes, physicians and various 
incantators gather together ; the table-servants present themselves, 
offerings are made to demons and gods ; the cages of the cakoras are 
speedily carried about, the crows eat their rice-lumps on the . . . 
of the tree-tops.” 1 

In the Parsvandthacarita of the late lamented Professor Bloomfield, 
p. 196, there is an additional note giving the story of Surendradatta 
and his faithless queen Nayanavali from the Samaradityasamksepa : 
the queen tries to poison her husband, and “ in order to elude the eyes 
of the poison-detecting cakora birds, she sets unpoisoned food before 
him, but gives him a poisonous magic pill with his rinsing- water. ,; 
I owe the full reference to the kindness of Dr. Barnett, the book not 
being available to me here. 

In this connection the epithet “ cakora-e yed, with the eyes of a 
cakora " should perhaps be remembered. It means nothing to our 
present subject of investigation when in the Mrcchakatikd , act i. v, 3. 
King Sudraka is styled cakoranetra, or when the nurse in Raghuvamsa . 
vi, 59, addresses the princess Indumatf with the epithet cakorak-n. 
But it is somewhat different when in the same poem, vii, 25, we read 
the following : — 

nitambagund gurund praguktd vadhur vidhdtrpratimena tena | 
cakara sd mattacakoranetrd lajjavati Idjavisargam agnau j[ 

The eyes of the young bride, Uma, are red from excitement and 
shame ( lajja ), perhaps also from the smoke of the sacrificial fire, like 
those of the excited cakora. And an allusion to the same subject seems 
to be found also in the Bdlacarita — ascribed to “ Bhasa 2 — act iv. 
v. i : — 

eta mattacakorasdianayandh prodbhinnakamrastandh kdntdh pras- 
phuritadharostharucayo visrastakesasrajah | sambhrdntd galitottariyava- 
sanas trdsakulavydhrtds trastd mam anuyanti pannagapatim drstvaiva 
gopangandh || 

1 Jacobi, loc. cit., p. 98 n. 1, correctly suggests hhajjanthl ; phalangi (a loc. sing.) 
is unhappily of unknown meaning. 

2 As regards the “Bhasa” problem, I am nowadays wholly on the side of 
Dr. Barnett. Neither the arguments of Professor Thomas, JR AS., 1928, p. 877, seq., 
nor even less those of Professor Keith, History of Sanskrit Literature , p. xii, seq., seem 
to me to carry any conviction. 
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That the cakora is a detector of poison and an inveterate enemy of 
the snakes is a tradition which has found its way into Western literature, 
and which seems still to be alive in modern India. Thus Aldrovandi 1 
assures us that tame partridges cry out loudly if poison be prepared 
in the house where they are kept. And in Bochart's Hierozoieon. 
ed. Vecsey (1690), ii, 426. there is a very curious piece of information 
which must, as far as I can see, go back to the same tradition ; 
it runs as follows : “ tradunt Arabes, quosdam India? reges. Marhmudi 
jmp. 2 altera inter dona obtulisse avem. palumbi specie, cuius oculi, 
admoto cibo venenato. flent. et lacrvmse in lapidem obdurescunt, 
qui cum contritus super latiora ponitur vulnera. ea ipso claudit 
momento.” 

The well-known Carmelite missionary Paulinus a S. Bartholomseo. 3 
in his Viaggio alle Indie Orientali (1786), p. 178, 4 tells us that " l’aspide 
o il Nallapamba 5 e mangiato dal Cervo. dal Cinghiale, dall ucello 
Vechambel , 6 dall ucello Cumbotta, in lingua Sanscrit chiamato Ciagora. 
e paparrdo 7 em Portuguez." And he adds that these animals eat only 
the body of the cobra and not the head ; he has also informed himself 
that the flesh of this snake is an ingredient of the Materia medica of 
the Malabaris. And in a quite modern work 8 we hear about the Velans 
(a title assumed by certain Kusavans, and also by Paraiyans in 
Travancore) that they are experts of magic and sorcery ; and amongst 
the incantations used by them against the evil eye is the following 
one : “ . . . even as the great Yasuki vanishes at the sight of the 
Chakora ; even as the poison vanishes from his head ; so may the 
potency of the evil eye with thy aid vanish." 9 And in another work 10 


1 Ornlthologia (quoted by A. de Gubernatis, Zoological Mythology, ii, 228). 

2 The person in question must, as far as I can understand, be Sultan Mahmud 
of Ghazni. 

3 On him ef. Windisch, Grundriss der indo-ur. Phil., i, I B, p. 20, seq., where, 
however, the dates of his birth and death are missing. These dates are 1748 and 1806. 

4 In the French edition Voyage aux I rules Orientates, i (1808), 475, seq. 

5 Xalla pambu, the Tamil name of the cobra. 

6 This is apparently the hornbill, cf. the quotation from Paulinus in the Rocznik 
Orjentalistycny, ii, 61. 

7 This name — only known from the passage quoted above — is left without an 
explanation by Dalgado, Glossario Luso-Asiatico, ii, 167. For it is scarcely an 
explanation when Dalgado suggests that the name was given “ por papar cobras, se 
e verdade ”. The name may well be a native one. 

8 Thurston, Castes and Tribes of Southern India, vii, 352, seq. 

8 Identically the same passage is found in Anantha Krishna Iver, Cochin Castes 
and Tribes, i, 166. 

10 Ethnographical Notes in S. India, p. 280. 
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Mr. Thurston tells us that the flesh of quails and partridges is thought 
to possess medical properties, i.e. to be used as an antidote. 

The cakora is said to be a very pugnacious bird, which, when kept 
tame, wants to fight indiscriminately all sorts of domestic animals. 1 
But it seems scarcely probable that it would try to fight poisonous 
snakes, and that in such a way it would have acquired its fame of 
being their inveterate enemy. The idea that the cakora should be 
able to detect the presence of poison — even if that be hidden — is 
more probably connected with another popular tradition concerning 
this bird. 

The cakora is said to subsist on moonbeams. Such a belief is 
attested by passages in Sanskrit literature, e.g. Ocean of Story, ii, 235 ; 
Brahmavaivarttapur. i, 10 : Bhartrhari, Srhgdrasat. 71 ; Gltagov. 
i, 23, 10, 2, etc., 2 and is still alive in India ; cf. e.g. Temple, Legends of 
the Panjab , ii. 257 ; iii, 48, 142, 373. It seems to be an admissible 
suggestion that a bird which lives from the very purest of food — the 
siul ha or amrta contained in the moon — would by this diet not only be 
immune against poison but also automatically react towards venom 
and venomous animals. It cannot, of course, be pretended that such 
an explanation is absolutely certain, but it still seems to be fairly 
probable. 3 In this connection we may also remark that the Afghans 
and Persians seem to believe that this bird can eat fire. 4 Whether this 
idea is a misinterpretation of the Indian tradition or not I cannot 
decide, but it certainly seems remarkable that we should find also 
outside India an idea that the cakcrra subsists on a somewhat unusual 
diet. 

Other birds besides those enumerated by Kautilya and Susruta 
are said to be the enemies of snakes or to possess antidotal qualities. 


1 Cf. Jerdon, Birds of India, ii, 566. 

- Cf. also Tawney, Kathdsarit-Sagara, ii, 243. 

3 Other traditions concerning the partridge in India have got nothing to do with 
the topic dealt with here. On omens in general from the cakora, cf. Hultzsch, 
Vasantarajn’s Sakuna, p. 59 seq. It is generally believed that when a partridge appears 
on one’s right side that portends evil, cf. Ocean of Story, ed. Penzer, ix, 76 (this idea 
would underlie the old story of India and Grtsamada if the Brhaddecata, 4, 18, were 
right (cf. A. Kuhn, Ind. Stud., i, 118)) : Temple, Legends of the Panjab, ii, 395 ; when 
it calls in the night it is a good omen, cf. Temple, loc. cit., i, 161 ; again, when it 
cries at the start of a journey this is an entirely bad omen, cf. Temple, loc. cit., i, 
269, 271. As for the etymology of the word cakora, nothing definite seems to have been 
ascertained; the word seems to be widespread outside India; cf. Yulc-Burnell, 
Hobson-Jobson, 2 p. 194 seq. Yule suggested that it should be found in one passage of 
Marco Polo, cf. his Marco Polo, 2 i, 287. 

* Cf. Y ule- Burnell, loc. cit., p. 194. 
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That the Brahminy kite ( Haliastur indus). 1 which is looked upon as a 
manifestation of Garuda, should be considered an enemy of snakes is 
nothing curious ; I have dealt to some extent with this bird in another 
work. 2 Thurston 3 tells us that if only the shadow of a Brahminy 
kite should fall upon a cobra the snake becomes stupefied ; and a 
person who has a Garuda mark or mole on his body possesses absolute 
power over cobras be they ever so furious. 

I can find no clear indication that tame fowls have been thought 
by the Hindus to possess the above-mentioned qualities. It is fairly 
well known that chickens are sometimes cut up and applied to snake- 
bites, with the idea that their bodies would absorb the venom ; and 
in one passage 4 I remember having read about the liver of a cock being 
used as an antidote. But it is doubtful how much importance we ought 
to ascribe to such beliefs. It is, however, quite certain that in the West 
the cock and hen were thought to furnish antidotes against snake- 
poison 5 ; and there is another curious testimony to the same belief. 
The idea of the poison-damsel, who is nourished from childhood by 
poison (be it snake-venom, aconitine, or something else) until she is so 
soaked with it that she kills everyone that comes into contact with her. 
is well-known. 6 Now Rhases (Abu Bekr ar-Razi, d. 932) and Avicenna 
(d. 1037) tell us 7 that the spittle of the poison-damsel is especially 
dangerous to tame fowls, and that hens do not come near it. Avicenna 
seems to refer to the physician Rufus of Ephesus (c. a.d. 1001, but this 
is scarcely correct, and as the idea of the poison-damsel did almost 
certainly originate in India it is possible that the belief about the hens 
testified to by the famous Perso-Arabian physicians is also of Hindu 
origin. 

We have seen above 8 that at least one author. Paulinus a S. 
Bartholomseo, thought that the cakora eats snakes ; but this is most 
probably a misunderstanding. Otherwise there is not known to me 
any Hindu testimony to the idea that certain birds eat poison or even 

1 Cf. Yule-Burnell, loc. cit., p. 112. 

2 Cf. Die Supariiasage, p. 345 seq. 

3 Ethnographic Notes in S. India, p. 282. 

4 Manucci, Storia do Mogor, t ran si. by Irvine, iii, 196. 

5 Cf. Aldrovandi, Historia Serpentu m et Draconum (1640), p. 43. 

6 On this idea cf. especially the admirable work by W. Hertz, “ Die Sage vom 
Giftmadchen ” ( Abh . d. Bayer ischen Akad . d. Wiss., phil. hist. Kl. xx, 2, 1897), as 
well as Penzer, Ocean of Story, ii, 275-313, and J. J. Modi, Folk-Lore, xxxviii. 
324 seq. Mr. Penzer has chiefly simplified the materials of Hertz and made little 
additions of his own. 

7 Cf. Hertz, loc. cit., p. 146 seq. 

" Cf. p. 237. 
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wholly subsist on poisonous matters. Such a bird, according to Pliny, 1 
is the quail, and according to Galenus 2 the starling is another. 
Mithradates the Great, who. with Mahmud Bigarha of Gujerat (1458- 
1511), 3 was perhaps the most famous of poison-eaters, had concocted 
an antidote, which chiefly consisted of the blood of Pontic ducks ; 
for these birds fed entirely on poison. 4 

Before winding up these short and cursory remarks, I have to add 
a few words on the peacock, which is mentioned in the quotation from 
Susruta given above ; Kautilya, as is well known, just before the lines 
quoted by me. has the sentence marjaramayuranakulaprsatotsargah 
sarpan bhakmyati . 5 I have dealt shortly with the peacock as a 
bhujagdsana and generally as an enemy of snakes in two other passages 6 
and have little to add to what has been brought together there. 

Mr. Penzer 7 8 tells us that the feathers of the peacock become ruffled 
at the approach of poison, but he has, unfortunately, forgotten to 
quote a source for this statement. But the general idea apparently is 
that the peacock becomes much excited, dances and emits shrill 
shrieks at the sight of snakes and in the neighbourhood of poison. 
Such ideas have apparently spread westwards — partly at least through 
acquaintance with the writings of the Arabs — for we find them again 
in the zoological literature of the Renaissance. Aldrovandi. 
Ornitholoyia. ii. 17, gives the following information concerning the 
peacock: "... non agnoscant tantum venenosi medicamenti 
apparatum. verum ad locum etiam, ubi eiuscemodi insidice machinantur, 
procurrant, clamitent. alasque quatiant , s et medicamina e vasis dispergant, 
immo quod amplius est. si defossa sint terra, eruant atque eo modo, 
imminentes insidias manifestent " ; and, further, loc. cit., ii, 18 : 
“ Pavo. si authori, quisquis ille est, de natura rerum credimus, serpentes 
terret et animalia omnia, venenata non pollif tantum. sed haec ipsa etiam 


4 Eat. Hist., x, 33, 69 ; 92, 197. 

2 Opera, ed. Kuhn, xi, 601 ; xiv, 227. 

3 C’f. Hertz, Die Sage tom Otftmailchen, p. 136 seq., with literature; Sir Denison 
Ross, C.H.I., iii, 315. 

4 Cf. Hertz, loc. cit., p. 134, with n. 3. 

5 Dr. J. J. Meyer, Das altind. Buck mm Welt- und Staatsleben, p. 684, has apparently 
totally misunderstood my remark on this passage in the Festschrift E. Kuhn, p. 283, 
as a perusal of my words there can leave no doubt whatsoever what I mean by saying 
that the text is “ unfortunately corrupted ", 

8 Cf. Die Suparnasage, p. 379 seq. ; Festschrift E. Kuhn, p. 283 seq. 

7 Ocean of Story, i, 110 n. 

8 It almost seems as if the above-mentioned statement of Mr. Penzer originated 

in a passage like this one. * 
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audita eius voce sponte fugiunt nec prope morari audent.” 1 And, finally, 
loc. cit., ii, 26 : “ Rasis et Avicenna eos, qui sibi a venenatis animalibus 
metuunt, Pavones et Mustelas 2 iubent alere, quod illi clamore suo ea 
fugent, hoe eadem devorent.” It is unknown to me whether any such 
ideas were already current during classical antiquity. However, 
Pliny 3 speaks of a traditional friendship between the peacock and the 
pigeon. This may mean nothing more than that such tame birds were 
often kept together ; but it has at least been interpreted as meaning 
that the peacock protects his friend from serpents and other venomous 
creatures. 4 

Peacock’s feathers are believed to contain a powerful antidote 
whether smoked in a pipe or otherwise used. 5 Prince Salim, later on 
the Great Mogul Jahangir, at one time busied himself with extracting 
from peacocks' feathers ‘‘ copper ” which was then to be used as an 
antidote. 6 Another use of peacocks’ feathers as a charm is recorded, 
e.g. by Frazer, The Golden Bough, v, 2, p. 167. 

Finally I must add a few words to clear a misunderstanding ; 
and though these final remarks do not refer to poison-detecting birds, 
they do, however, refer to similar animals, viz. deer and antelopes. 

In the Festschrift E. Kuhn, p. 283, I discussed the passage of the 
Kautiliya quoted above according to which the letting loose of cats, 
peacocks, mungooses, and spotted antelopes ( prsata ) “ sarpan 
bhaksayati ”, and suggested that all these animals really were thought 
to eat serpents. 7 Dr. J. J. Meyer 8 objects to this, and shows that 
bhaks- in several passages of the Kautiliya does not mean “ eat ”> 
but simply “ annihilate ”, and that consequently we cannot conclude 

1 The very same words are given, with a few insignificant additions, in the Historia 
Serpentum et Draconum, p. 25 seq. 

2 The mustela, of course, is the mungoose, the nakula. Its enmity with the serpent 
is mentioned already in the A V ., vi, 139, 5 ; in viii, 7, 23, the tradition is mentioned 
that the mungoose fortifies himself by the use of a certain drug, ef. Mil. Panha, 
p. 394 : nakulo uragam upagacchanto bhesajjena kdyarn paribhdvetia uragam 
upagacchati. 

3 Nat. Hist., x, 48. 

4 Cf. de Gubernatis Zoological Mythology, ii, 324, n. 2. 

s Cf. Crooke, Popular Pel. of X . India , ii, 250; Enthoven, Bombay Folk-lore, 
p. 136. 

6 Cf. V. Smith, Akbar the Great Mogul, p. 314. 

7 In a note on the same page I also suggested that the meat of peacocks and 
antelopes was really considered an antidote, and that this was perhaps the reason why 
Asoka last of all gave up eating it. The plausibility of such a suggestion is somewhat 
enhanced by the fact that the meat of certain birds — and, according to Dioscorides — 
the marrow of deer, is really thought to annihilate poison. 

s Loc. cit., p. 684. 
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from this passage that there ever existed a belief in India according to 
which the spotted antelope eats serpents. 

I admit the validity of the argument concerning the use of bhafcs- 
by Kautilya ; and I also admit that in consequence of this our passage 
cannot prove the existence of such a belief as I am not able to adduce 
another passage from an Indian writer pointing in the same direction. 
But still the argument is a little beside the point. For my chief reason 
was this : the common tradition of classical antiquity is that deer are 
the most bitter enemies of serpents ; in one way or other — there is a 
discussion about this between the naturalists of those times — they 
draw them out of their holes and either tread them to death or eat 
them. And it is even said that the deer does this as a cure against 
intestinal worms, and that in consequence of eating serpents it gets 
very thirsty . 1 Whether there is any trace of reality underlying such a 
belief I cannot decide. But it seemed and still seems probable to me 
that it is much more likely to have originated in India with its 
innumerable snakes than in Europe where snakes, as far as I am aware, 
have never in historical times been any real danger. It does not appear 
improbable that Theophrastus, a disciple of Aristotle, could have got 
hold of an Indian idea and transplanted it to the West. However, I 
am fully prepared to say that at the present stage of our knowledge 
it cannot be proved that such an idea originated in India ; and if 
Dr. Meyer or any other scholar would like to suggest that it rose in 
the West, and from there was carried eastwards to India, I should feel 
constrained to admit that I could offer no proof to the contrary, 
though greatly doubting the probability of such a theory. 


1 Classical testimonies are collected by Aldrovandi, De Quadrupedibus bisulcis, 
p. 800 seq., and Ilistoria Serpentum et Draconum, p. 25 seq. The oldest classical 
authors to mention such a belief seem to be Theophrastus and Lucretius, De rerum 
natura, vi, 765 seq. Other authors are Plutarchus, Pliny, and Aelianus, as well as 
Lucanus Pharsalia, vi, 673. Cf. further Lauchert, Geschichte des Physiologus, p. 27, 
and Thorndike, A History of Magic and Experimental Science , i, 84. 
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By T. Grahame Bailey 
Conclusion 

Note. — Northern or Western Panjabi is the dialect spoken to the 
north and west of Amritsar. It is distinct from Lahndl, which used to 
be called Western Panjabi. Southern or Eastern Panjabi is spoken 
south and east of Amritsar. 

f is prefixed to a word to show that it has another form which does 
not illustrate the rule under consideration. 

A GLANCE at the following pages will show apparent confusion in 
methods of word-formation. We must remember, however, 
the different influences which have been brought to bear. 

(i) Some, especially older words, are fully naturalized ; others, 
probably more recent, are only making their way. 

(ii) Some have been taken from newspapers and handed on to 
illiterate speakers ; they remain subject to the influence of those who 
trv to preserve what they believe to be English pronunciation. This 
accounts for much diversity of treatment. 

(iii) istu, stew, and astam. stamp, show us that some have come 
through the U.P. to which many servants in the Panjab belong and 
in which English institutions were established earlier than further 
north and west. 

(iv) Tax and ticket which both become tigat and tikas, remind us 
that borrowed words are often altered to make them resemble other 
Panjabi words whether former loan words or not. 

Pj. cb, when it represents Eng. [e] or [e], is shorter than when it has 
anv other origin. Thus cb in hcedd. head, is shorter than w in gceb, 
gap, kamcel, colonel, or laltcen, lantern ; so in jcentarmcen, gentleman, 
the first cb is shorter than the second. An exception to the general rule 
is laftcen (ce long), lieutenant. Other interesting words in this con- 
nexion are ‘arlkcen, hurricane ; ‘aciscen, Hutchison ; patiscen (also 
patcBsn), Paterson : these have the longer cb. ‘acisan and patisan 
are also heard. 
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Stress 

The stress is generally on the same syllable as in English, but in 
the following words a change has been made. The stress mark is placed 
after the stressed vowel. 


agency, aja'nsi. 
agent, aja'nt. 

Africa, afri'kd, pharTka. 
America, amri’Jcd. 

April, aprce'l. 
assistant, asta'nt. 

August, aga'st. 

B.A., bi'yye. 

banyan (vest), bance'n, banya'n. 
barrister, bali'star. 
bearing, bara'hg. 
bulldog, buldd'g. 

calendar, kala'ndar. 

canister, kna'star, kana'Mar. 

cement, sl’milt, si’mint, si'rmat. 

chocolate, t caUe't. 

colonel, karnce'l. 

cigarette, si'grat. 

croquette, ku'rkat. 

dead-house, d&Vaw's. 
decree, di'gri. 

engineer, anji'nyar. 
entrance, entrce'ns. 

F.A., e'ffe. 
furlong, farlag. 


general, jarnai'l. 

hotel, ‘o'tal. 

lecturer, lekcara'r. 
licence, lasa'ns. 

M.A., e'mme. 
manager, f mane' jar. 
monitor, manVtar, mnitar. 

necktie, naktai. 

papa, pn'pii. 

passenger, psa'njar, pasa'njar. 
platoon, pa'ltan. 
police, puls, pu'las. 
pudding. phutT'n, putl’n. 
putty, phuti'n, puft'n, and pati'n. 

register, raji'star ; so raji'stri, 
registered. 

report, f ra'pat, f ra'bat ; so 
ra'ptl, ra'btj, ra'tbi, reporter. 

second, ski'nt, saki'nt. 
secretary, ska'ttar, saka'ttar. 

warrant, vara'nt. 


In addition to the above there are words with a double stress. 
Such are bicycle, bd'iska'l ; ^commissioner, kami'sna'r ; da'gdd'r, 
doctor ; quarantine, ku'rdti'n. 
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Transposition 

There are several instances of the transposition of r so that a stop + 
r + vowel becomes stop + vowel + r. 


breeches, birjas. 
brake, f birk. 
brush, burs. 
cream, kirm. 
cricket, kirkat. 


croquette, kurkat. 

February, farvari, pharbari. 
gross, guras. 
trump, turap. 
trumpet, turam. 


I is transposed in paltan, platoon ; falahen, flannel ; ka'laf, club ; 
pilsan, pencil, is an alteration of pinsal , and ratbi, reporter, of rabtl. 


Stressed Vowels 

The symbols between square brackets are phonetic. 

English [a] appears twenty-three times as a, in two words it is 
a, plastar, plaster ; kastrcel, castor oil. There is also the alternative 
form Mark for Mark, clerk. 

[ae] The theoretical pronunciation of this vowel is e, but the 
examples show that actually this is rare. 

a occurs ten times : bdrak, barracks ; f balistar, barrister ; brands, 
brandy ; jakat, jacket ; jam, jam ; Idltcen, lantern ; macas, matches ; 
rasn, ration ; astam, stamp ; tdplu, tapioca. 

cb eight times : f <dkt, act i beet, bat ; kwe, catch ; feesan, fashion ; 
Icendo, landau ; t mcenjar, manager ; mcen, man ; geeb. gap. 

a five times : bdmbu, bamboo ; bank, bank ; kampu, camp ; 
lamp, lamp ; makrurii, macaroni. 
i twice : f ikat. act ; tikas, tax. 
e twice : pletfarm, platform ; mem, ma'am. 

[d] twenty-one times becomes a, occasionally it is d, bamb, 
bomb ; afsar, officer ; bdkas, box. We may add perhaps aktubar, 
October, f caklet, chocolate, and dpresan. operation, in which the a is 
unstressed. 

[qi] when initial or medial is w or ai ; when final, at or al : exceptions 
are rdfal, rifle ; f mil, mile ; jawld, July ; tem (or teem), time. 

Even [aia] becomes ce, e.g.fcer, fire ; dcerl, diary ; dcemal, diamond ; 
via, is via or vaya ; bioscope > bdiskop. 

[a] twenty-four times remains a, but we have u three times : 
turap, trump ; turam, trumpet ; burs, brush ; also kawmpam, 
company ; f lcdnslebal, constable ; satdpih, stuffing. In gawnnnt , 
government, the vowel is influenced bv the v. 
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[ao] is represented by aw seven times, sometimes pronounced 
[do]; twice by o : kampodar, compounder ; and podar, powder ; 
flour is flawr. 

English short [e] or [s] appears in various forms, e or i is the 
commonest ; this e is very low, practically [e], and may as a rule be 
equally well written ce : next in frequency is i, then a and lastly e. 

e. ce, sixteen times : scekan , second ; suprintendant, 
superintendent ; sentar, centre ; darektar, director ; ded, dead ; 
effe, F.A. ; jcentalmcen, gentleman ; hed, head ; | inspektar, inspector ; 
lekeardr, lecturer ; spel, spelling ; (amis, tennis ; emme, M.A. ; rasa's, 
recess ; rezldant, resident ; prezidant, president. 

i thirteen times : hilt, belt ; brine, bench ; cik, cheque ; dipt!, 
deputy; f than, engine; f inspittar, inspector; miss, mess; 
mirnbar, member ; pilsan, pencil ; pinsan, pension ; pippabnint, 
peppermint ; sisan, session ; sidd, shed. 

a twelve times : banc, bench ; dasambar, December ; satambar, 
September ; navambar, November ; farvari, February ; janral, 
general ; lamnet, lemonade ; f laftant, lieutenant ; samlind, semolina ; 
santri, sentry; f anjan, engine; f anfimjar, etc., engineer. 
ce: occurs in '[ laftce:n, lieutenant. 

e six times : bres, breast ; dares, dress ; daresar, dresser ; 
daressi, dressing ; ketli, kettle ; pres, press. 

[3] or [a] > dr, six times ; jarman, German (and jarmarii, 
Germany) ; yark, jerk ; sarvanti, adjectival formation from servant ; 
varmsel I, vermicelli, karncel, colonel. 

dr, once : f thard, third (r here is fricative cerebral). 

d, twice : fast, first ; | thddd, third. 

d, once : gadar, girder. 

dr, once : tdrpin, turpentine. 

ce, once : nces, nurse. 

[ei], twenty times e. 

a, twice : glds, gilds, grace ; vaskat, bdskat, waistcoat. 
ce, twice : geetas, gaiters ; can, chain. 
ax, once : max. May. 
i. once : birk, brake. 

[ea] occurs in bearer, b(t‘ra ; and in phaeton, jit an. 

[1] 1, twenty-seven times. 

I, seven times : kamisan, commission ; disl, distant ; dis, dish ; 
mil r mil, mill ; pin, pin ; tin, tin ; slipat, slipper ; phutm, putln, 
pudding. 
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e, three times : kameti, committee ; gegam, gingham ; j dalel , 
drill. 

a, once : sangal, signal. 
of, once : f cenci, inch. 

u occurs in huski , whisky and tul, twill, where it stands for “ wi " 
or “ whi (unstressed in biskut, biscuit, kuncen, kurcen, quinine). 
u stands for “ wi ’’ in tul, twill. 

[i] appears seven times as 7. 

Once as i : kirrn, cream. 

Twice as ce : kuncen, kurcen, quinine ; fancel, phancel, pharncel, 
phenvle. In these words it is based on a pronunciation [-am], [-ail], 
[ou] seventeen times o. 

Three times u : makruni, macaroni ; aktubar. October ; tdpi u 
tapioca. 

Twice u : uvarkot, overcoat ; pultas, poultice. 
aw once : ‘awldar, holder. 

[ai] becomes ce : bcel, boil ; cel, oil (in castor oil). 

[a] ; (i) words without the letter “ r becomes a : bal, ball ; cak, 
chalk ; ‘alt, halt ; kaldth, kildth, cloth ; ‘al, hall ; mdltd , Malta ; 
sas, sauce. Exception, agast, August. 

(ii) Words with “ r " : five times a : kdk, kdg, cork ; kanjlawr, 
cornflour ; drdz, drawer, drawers ; ddar, order ; kuatar, quarter. 

dr twice : farma, pharma , forme : ardali, orderly (note the different 
treatment in “ order ” above). 

[a], twice u : f futl, phutt, foot ; buldag, bulldog. 

Once u : bull, bull-terrier. 

Once i : f fitt, foot. 

[u] occurs ten times as u, and once as i : bigal, bugle. 

Unstressed Vowels 

Final [a] unstressed spelt with “ r becomes -dr twenty-eight times. 
-dr, twice : lekcardr, lecturer ; dagddr, doctor. 

-d, twice : dalld, dollar ; bce‘rd, bearer. 

-at, three times : f rabat, rubber ; silpat, slipat, slipper ; f slipat, 
sleeper. 

-ar, once : f rabar, rubber. 

With these should be connected -o in rmoto kdt, motor-car. Cf. also 
gcetas, gaiters ; ardali, orderly ; pippalmint, peppermint ; anjnir, 
etc., engineer ; pletiar, plate-layer. 
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When not spelt with “ r ” it becomes -a, as amrikd, America ; 
malta, Malta. 

A closely related question is that of all vowels which in English 
spelling require the letter “ r There are approximately fifty words 
in which such vowels are foimd. Of these thirty have the r sound in 
Panjabi, and twenty have not. 

Examples : rapot, report ; kdg, kdk, cork ; gad, railway guard ; 
nces, nurse ; sdrjan, sergeant ; karncel, colonel ; mdrc, March. 

Unstressed Vowels nearly always become -a or disappear. [-1] > -I ; 
[-I-] > -i- or -i- ( -u- in biskut, biscuit). Occasionally a “ spelling ” 
pronunciation is heard, as constable > cons-table < kanstebal. 


Consonants 

b >/, in kalaj, club : p in tap, tub ; and is inserted in bamb, bomb. 
ch > j in birjas, breeches. 

Representation of English d and t. I have dealt with this in a special 
article in Bull. S.O.S., Vol. IV, Pt. II. The following words were given 
there in which t and d have become dental. 

t : dagddr, doctor ; agast, August ; stambar, September ; aktubar, 
October ; ketli, kettle ; kanastar, canister ; tos, toast ; trel, tray ; 
santri, sentry ; hdthicnk, artichoke ; turap, trump ; turam, trumpet ; 
tdrpin, turpentine. 

d : dasambar, December ; ardali, orderly ; drdz, drawer, drawers ; 
darjan, dozen. To these should be added tdrkol, tar coal ; plastar, 
plaster ; f baragmdstri, barrack-master's office : f rajislri, registered ; 
raivd, round ; dalel, military drill ; dres, dress ; dressi, dressing. 

d is changed to t in kdt, card ; lat, lord ; lamnet, lamlet, lemonade ; 
mamlet, marmalade ; paret, parade ; phut in, putln, pudding ; skint 
sakint, second (part of minute), and to l in dcemal. diamond ; to nt, 
in intarmintam, intermediate. 

d is omitted in scekan, second class in train ; sikan. second course 
in meal ; kamdniar, commander. 
d is inserted in tandaJ, tunnel. 

f > p in cipkot, chief court ; f sdtiptak. certificate ; jdmpapp, jam- 
puff ; sataping, stuffing ; tipan, tiffin. 

/ always tends to become ph in the Southern dialect. 

English h occurs (only initially) in about fifteen woids. It always 
gives rise to the low-rising tone. See vocabulary in last article. 
j > j except in park, jerk (used in cricket). 
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k usually remains k, but > g in f bdrag, barrack ; f hag, cork ; 
digri, degree ; f ddgddr, doctor ; raiigrut, recruit ; tigat, tax or ticket. 
Id > tt in T inspittar, inspector. 
k is omitted in tapiu, tapioca. See “ qu ”. 

I, see also n, r. 

I i mm ediately preceded by a cs. becomes -al, as bdibal, Bible : 
rafal, rifle. 

I > l in saiigal, signal. It is added in trel, trav. 

I and n are interchanged in lokal or nokal. local (used of trains) ; 
not or lot., note (money). 

The word “ number ” is usually nambar when standing alone for 
“ number ”, but lambar when meaning village headman who is called 
lambardar or simply lambar. 

I is omitted in pletlar, plate-layer, and inserted in pippahmnt. 
peppermint. 

I is interchanged with r in daril, dalel, military drill ; jcentalmwn . 
jcentarmcen, gentleman ; rul, lul, (wooden) ruler ; jeer, feel, fire. 

I and n are transposed in faldlcen, flannel. 
m is omitted in papp, pump ; turap, trump. 
n, see also l. 

n is omitted in kampodar, compounder ; kanphrees, conference ; 
j antrws. entrance ; t kirns, allowance ; frdsbin. French beans ; 
kurdtvn, quarantine. 

fi is inserted in raiigrut, recruit ; omitted in dresl, dressing ; and 
changed to g in gegam, gingham. 

n > l or l in f similt, cement ; laltcen, lantern ; dcemal, diamond ; 
t pilsan, pension. 

n>ni, in cimni, chimney ; f banwn , banyan; in an, engine: 
t lain, line. 

n > r in f kurcen, quinine. 

p is omitted in stambar, September ; astam, stamp. 
p > f in tcemfis, timepiece, and b in gwb, gap, f rabat, report. 
qu = kw. rejects the “ w ” sound in kurdtin, quarantine ; kuncen. 
kurcen, quinine ; koram, quorum ; but retains it in kuekar ot, Quaker 
Oats ; kuatar, quarter. 

r ; see also l and the vowels [3]. [a], and [a], and Unstressed 
Vowels. 

r is inserted in brine, bench ; f sirmat. cement ; tamdtar, tomato ; 
patetar cdp, potato chop ; darjan, dozen. 

r > l in balistar, etc., barrister : gilds, glds, grace (banking). 
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s is omitted in till, stool ; j tesan, station. 

* > s in astam, stamp ; balistar, barrister ; mdstar, master ; istu, 
stew ; f phastklds, first class ; huski, whiskey ; j astant, assistant. 

sh always tends to become s in the Southern dialect ; in the 
Northern this occurs in three words : f burs, brush ; dis, dish ; rdisn, 
rations. 

.s + cs. does not present much difficulty ; school, Scotch, Scotland, 
slate, sleeper, slipper, speech, spell, station, study, stuffing, can 
be pronounced without an extra vowel. When the vowel is introduced 
it is usually between the s and the cs. : istu, stew ; astam, stamp, 
come from the UP. 
t : see above t and d. 

t is omitted in sdrjan, sergeant ; tos, toast. 

It becomes d in ddgddr, doctor, and s in k atlas, cutlet. 

The forms di-sl, distant ; laftcen, lieutenant, should be noted. 

[•] > th : kaldth, cloth ; tharmdmetar, thermometer ; thard, 
third (also thaclcl) ; thru, through. 

[3] > d ; fddar, father. 

v becomes Pj. v : sival, civil ; darcevar, driver ; uvarkot, overcoat ; 
navambar, November ; sarvanti, servant ; varmseli, vermicelli ; 
via. vaya, via ; vipi, V.P. ; naval, novel. 

v > bin grebbi, gravy. In gawrmnt, government avar > awr. 
iv becomes b in S.P. bdskat, waistcoat ; barant, warrant ; biski, 
whiskey. For cs. + w. see under [i] and qu. 

Addenda to Last Article 

gawrmnt , government. sagu, sago. jrraivet, private. 

jarnceli sarak (not r), general road, i.e. Grand Trunk Road. 

Corrigenda to Last Article 

For kdrnjlaivr, cornflour, read kanflawr ; for baskat, waistcoat, 
read bdskat ; for pleti'ar, plate-layer, read ple'tiar ; for daraivar, driver, 
read darcevar ; for cerland, Ireland, read cerland. 

z remains in the words for baptise, braces, drawers, president and 
resident. 

z > s in birjas, breeches ; fis, fees ; galas, gaiters ; mdcis, matches. 
3 is omitted in ‘edkuatar, headquarters. 

In S.Pj. z>j. 



FURTHER LIGHT ON THE ARCHAIC MARATHI WT 

GENITIVE 
By W. Doderet 

rp HIS form of the genitive occurs in the Nagav 3 inscription, set forth 
-*■ at pp. 37-42 of Vol. V, Part I, of the School of Oriental Studies 
Bulletin. Its origin is discussed at pp. 551-2 of Vol. IV, Part III, of 
the School Bulletin. On a reference to India, to ascertain whether any 
other instances of the WT genitive had been noticed, Mr. B. A. Bhide, 
writing in No. 2 of the Maharastra Sahitva Patrika of June, 1928, 
quotes verse 364 of the sixteenth chapter of his copy of the Sakhare 
edition of the Jnanesvarl as follows : — 

i hwh* w i 
WT^dorfl I WTO rf% || 

“ Know that owing to their imagination they babble in the same 
manner as a sick man owing to the violence of his fever chatters 
nonsense.” Mad a gtv a kar a has WVTWfW Wtqwfa is the Instru- 
mental of the archaic WT genitive. This is important confirmation 
of the use of the WT genitive as an alternative form of the more 
common genitive. Further Mr. Bhide points out that there are 
words in the language current to-day, which are spelt indifferently 
with ^ or W He gives the following examples : — 

“ rotten ” ; WTOSfiTWt, WPffJTWt “ cowhage " ; WTWW WTO^ 
breasts ; WtWW WtW'Ji “ a loose pack ’ ; WTOWh WPTOT 
“ teased ", “ tormented ” ; zfWHT, zfWHT “ of the measure of 
a span between thumb and forefinger ” ; “ flexure of a 

joint”. To these may be added irqrir. iroirf “ to measure " and 
others if the Dictionary be searched. Further Mr. Bhide quotes 
verse 241 of chapter xvi of Raj a vade's edition of the Jhanesvari, 

wTfw wwt wt i wmwhft i wri ^ i i*i3oi*n n 

" And his mind is the creation of a snake, his eyes the discharge of 
arrows, when he speaks it is a downpour of live coals.” The 
Sanskrit word for “ arrow " is WTTTW Mr. Bhide adds that even 
at this date we say (*TT5RT*TO for WTWnqiTTST “ from him ” ; 
fffWqil for f7fWTTO% “ towards her ”, etc. Mr. Bhide does not 
enter into the question of the derivation of the WT and WT 
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genitives, but would lead one to infer that he regards the unvoiced 
and the voiced forms as mere linguistic variants. It is a moot 
question whether this tendency to interchange in the body of 
words would sufficiently account for the variation in a case ending. 
Moreover it would leave wholly out of account the clear evidence 
we possess from the other allied Indo-Aryan vernaculars that 
abraded forms of sSSI and used as postpositions, became the 

forerunners of the present genitive suffixes. The evolution varies 
according to the particular language under consideration, and in 
the end the descendant of one form ousts the others. Thus in 
Gujarati kero < karya and co < krtya gave place to no < tano, 
while in Marathi ca < krtya prevailed over ja < karya. There is 
no reason to think that the evolutionary process was different 
in Marathi from that in the sister languages and hence no reason to 
doubt that ca and ja are referable to different origins and are not 
merely, as Mr. Bhide seems inclined to believe, variations of the 
unvoiced and voiced palatal. 
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By Kasten Ronnow, Ph.D. (Upsala) 

OVETADVIPA, “ The White Island,” is the name of an island, 
situated in the far North, inhabited by Narayana and by pious 
White Men, who worship him. The description of their worship, which 
can be read in that part of the Santiparvan, the twelfth of the 
Mahabharata books, devoted to Narayana, is distinguishable to an 
obvious degree from the stories of other cults found in the Brahminical 
literature, and has led researchers of both earlier and more recent date 
to try certain more or less successful interpretations. The attempt at 
solving the problem of Svetadvlpa, which has, during more recent 
times, attracted the greatest attention, is that of Garbe. In his work, 
Indien und das Christentum} he has examined critically the previous 
studies on this subject, which have been presented by Lassen, 1 2 Weber, 3 
Sir George Grierson, 4 and Kennedy, 5 and finally gives his own opinion. 
That this opinion cannot be considered a satisfactory one has for 
years been my opinion, and this now becomes still more evident. 
Dr. Barnett 6 rightly emphasizes the impossibility of a simple 
geographical localization of the place. The last contribution which is 
by Clark 7 chiefly contains a very noticeable investigation concerning 
the position of Svetadvlpa, as seen from the Hindu geographo-cosmo- 
graphical point of view. The final conclusion of the author — with which 
I fully agree 8 — is that the points of contact with Christianity 
emphasized by Garbe and others, must be rejected. The problem, 
however, should present other sides besides those already touched upon, 
and upon them I shall try to throw some light in the following pages. 

The point in common to Garbe and to the investigators he quotes 
is this : In the stories of Svetadvlpa (Mbh., 12, 338 (B 336), 1 seq.), 
they find information, even if veiled, of Christian influence on the 

1 (1914). pp. 192-200. 

2 Ind. Alt., ii 2 , 1118 seq. 

3 Cf. Garbe, Bhagavadyitd Vebers. Einl., p. 30. 

4 ERE., ii, p. 549a ; IA., 1908. 

5 JRAS., 1907, p. 481 seq. 

* Hindu Gods and Heroes, p. 84. 

7 JAOS., 1919, p. 209 seq. 

8 The chief part of the present paper was already finished when his article came 
into my hands. 
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Hindu life of piety. The prototype of the White Island, with its 
population of pious men constantly worshipping their god with prayer 
and rapturous praise, and which lies to the north of Meru in Kslroda, 
according to them was a Christian community, lying north or north- 
west of Northern India (there is no unanimous opinion as to any closer 
localization), and the Brahmins — who visit the place according to the 
Mahabharata stories — should have received impressions there, which 
have not been without influence on the origin of the Paiicaratra — or 
Bhagavata — religion . 1 We immediately think of the Nestorians, and 
with good reason, for we have trustworthy evidence, dating from the 
sixth century a.d., of their appearance in these districts. Regarding 
the expedition itself — beside Narada, in the great epic the notorious 
messenger and go-between of the gods, three Brahmins, Ekata, Dvita, 
and Trita. journey to Svetadvipa — one must bear in mind the existence 
of Brahmins in Bactria, where they could easily have obtained some 
knowledge of the Nestorian religion . 2 We know now that the story, 
earlier considered as a pure legend, of the visit of the Apostle Thomas to 
India rests on a tradition which is probably historically correct , 3 
and one would be pleased to find the connexion between Christians 
and Hindus clearly indicated by such a tradition, corroborated from 
purely Hindu sources. In this respect we are not quite without available 
material, but it is derived chiefly from a later age than that of the great 
epic. The question is whether it may be considered possible, on 
tenable grounds, to move the date of that mutual intercourse back to 
a time so remote ? The question is this : Can we depend on the 
history of Svetadvipa ? 

Any unprejudiced person trying to investigate the problem of 
Svetadvipa must first of all find out to what extent the description of 
the island can be interpreted from a purely Hindu standpoint. It 
appears to me that the researches carried out to the present date 
fail in this respect , 4 as an uncritical position has been taken up in 
favour of — in some cases against — the asserted connection with the 
West. It is true that the texts do not give us much, and what we are 

1 While in this respect Weber, Lassen, and Kennedy look upon communication 
with “ the White Men " as being of great importance in regard to Hindu piety, Garbe 
(/or. cit., p. 199) expresses himself with more reserve : the Hindus should simply 

have found outside Hinduism proofs of bhakti leading to communion with God 

3 Cf. Kennedy, J HAH., 1907, pp. 447 seq. ; 957 seq. 

3 Cf. Charpentier, Kyrkohistonsk Arsskrift, 1927, p. 21 seq. 

4 Exceptions to this are Senart in his remarkable work, Essai sur la Le'gende du 
Buddha, and Clark, loc. cit. 
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able to learn is partly of an extremely peculiar kind ; but the 
abstruse details must not be overlooked as has almost universally 
been the case. 1 However, so much can already be said that a 
conscientious regard to them makes the Christian hypothesis strictly 
impossible. How could the members of a Nestorian community be 
characterized by the following words which concern the White Men : — 
chatrakrtisirsa, meghaiighaninadah samamuskacatuska rajivacehada- 
pdddh | 

sastya dantair yuktah suklair astabhir damstrabhir ye jihvabhir ye 
visvavaktram lelihyante suryaprakhyam | 

“ Their heads are formed like sunshades, their voices are like a 
mass of thunder-clouds, they all have four testicles, and their feet are 
like lotus-leaves. They are furnished with sixty teeth and eight eye- 
teeth, and with their tongues they lick the whole face which is like 
the sun .” 2 

These distinguishing marks belong to the laksanas of the god 
and the islanders, and these in their turn characterize a Mahapurusa : 
this circumstance should give a hint as to the direction in which 
researches ought to be carried out. I shall go more closely into these 
matters later on. 

In his paper in JAOS., 1919, p. 209 seq., called “ Svetadvlpa and 
Sakadvlpa ”, Clark, as mentioned above, has rejected the hypothesis 
advanced by Garbe and others, and has instead urged the purely 
Indian origin of the descriptions of Svetadvlpa, He lays stress on the 
fact that by the Hindus the districts in the North, round the Himalaya, 
have been considered from times of yore highly sacred and as places of 
abode for divine beings, who there in a wonderland like Paradise live 

1 Senart deals with these details explicitly. But he does not succeed in giving 
any plausible explanation of the Svetadvlpa episode. Sir George Grierson's method 
is scarcely quite plausible, I A., 1908, p. 374. He picks out three characteristics of 
the inhabitants of Svetadvlpa which suit his purpose. “ Amongst other wonders 
their complexions are white, they are clean from every sin, and blast the eyes of 
sinners who look upon them.” Cf. also JRAS., 1907, p. 315 seq. 

2 The text in some places is not clear, and is therefore translated hypothetically. 
Cf. e.g. Digha A\, 3, 2, 11, 19 : Buddha pops out his tongue and covers his ears, 
nostrils, and forehead with it. Such a marvellous tongue belongs to his thirty-two 
lak-sarias, which are treated of there. But even the White Men’s characteristics 
are laksanas, cf. below. The equipment of the Maha-puru$as is similar. Deussen’s 
translation (” mit ihren Zungen den 8onnen-strahlen gleich nach alien fteiten 
zungelnd ”) consequently is incorrect. Regarding rajlvacchadapadah it is fairly 
indubitable that the known webbed skin (jala-pada or -bhuj) is referred to, which 
distinguishes a Mahapurusa. Its origin is obscure. For my own part I believe that most 
likely in this laksana we have a residue of Visnu as hamsa, i.e. the sunbird. For another 
theory cf. von Le Coq, Buddhistische Spatantike, vol. v, p. 10. 
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continually, and where neither old age. illness, nor earthly wants are 
to be found. And he has also given instances of these ideas from 
Hindu literature. He is, as far as I understand, evidently correct in his 
criticism and in his opinion that the legend of Svetadvlpa, in its 
present form, has been built upon the foundation of descriptions of 
the Paradise of Narayana, situated in the Milky Sea, and of the life 
carried on there. Afterwards the pronounced tendency of the 
Xarayanlya of exalting bhakti at the expense of other means of salvation 
caused considerable modifications. This, together with a theory 
concerning the situation of Sakadvlpa and Svetadvlpa according to 
mythical geography, forms the main contents of Ciark’s paper. 
One may suggest, with some probability, that the Christian hypothesis 
has thus been incontrovertibly confuted. In the following I shall only 
underline the purely Hindu elements in the story of Svetadvlpa and 
lay stress upon some points in it which connect it still more firmly with 
the Hindu life of piety and conception of the universe. 

As regards the situation of Svetadvlpa Clark has correctly pointed 
out that it is placed to the North of Meru because of the extraordinary 
holiness of this region. Those countries are described in a fabulous 
manner, as being like Paradise and inhabited by divine beings. This 
feature is common to the Brahminical, Jain, and Buddhist 
cosmography. The conception of a Paradise in the north is derived 
from Yedic times, for Ait. Br., viii, 14. 23, speaks of the 
Uttarakurus. the well-known legendary race north of the Himalaya, 
and of the impossibility of penetrating into their country, which 
belongs to the gods. The reason is that Atyarati Janamtapi raises 
the question of conquering it. In later literature (the great epic) 
there occur, together with repeated intimations of its impossibility 
(see e.g. Mbh., iii, 90, 163: v, 111, 18 seq.), at least three actual 
attempts to penetrate into it, which, however, were all duly 
unsuccessful. One can even speak of a distinct motif, viz. the 
unsuccessful attempt to penetrate into the country of the gods, and 
this for the reason that, according to my opinion, we may well 
believe that the stories of the expedition to the country of the gods 
has wandered from India towards the West and reappears in the 
romance of Alexander the Great. 

During the digvijaya of the Pandavas Arjuna, who had got the 
north as his share, subjugated Svetaparvata, inhabited by the 
Kiiiipurusas, Hataka, inhabited by the Guhyakas, and the district 
of Manasa, where the Gandharvas live, Mbh.. ii, 28, 1 seq. From 
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Harivarsa he wished to push forward to the Uttarakurus, but the 
guardians of the boundary prevented him from entering, pointing 
out the dangers awaiting a man who forces his way into the territory 
of the gods. Arjuna was then obliged to return, loc. cit. ; v. 7 seq. 

uttaram harivarsam tu sa samasadya pandavah [ 
iyesa jetum tam desa m pakasdsananaiidanah I; 7 |j 
tata enam mahamrya mahdkdyd mahdbaldh | 
dvarapdlah samasadya hrstd vacanam abruvan I, 8 ji 
pdrtha nedarh ivaya sakyam piiram jetum kathamcana | 
upavarttasva kalydna parydptam idam aeyuta |] 9 ;j 
idam puram yah pravised dhruvam na sa bhaven narah | 
priyamahe tvaya vira parydpto vijayas tava !j 10 ji 
na cdtra kimcij jetavyam arjunatra pradrsyate \ 
uttardli kuravo hy ete natra yuddham pravartate [| 11 
praxis to ’ pi hi kaunteya neha draksyasi kimcana \ 
na hi manusadehena sakyam atrdbhivlksitum | 12 |l 

i.e. The Pandava, the son of Indra, arriving at the country of 
North Harivarsa, proceeded to conquer this country. Then valiant 
door-keepers of huge bodies and endowed with great strength met 
him and said with contenrment : • 0 son of Prthi, this stronghold 
can never be conquered by thee. R ;turn hence. 0 excellent one, thy 
work is accomplished. 0 Aeyuta. The one who entereth this firm 
stronghold certainly is not a human being. We are satisfied with 
thee, 0 hero, thy conquests are (now) finished. And nothing is seen 
here that can be conquered, 0 Arjuna. The Uttarakurus live here 
and there cannot be war among them. Even if thou goest forth, 
thou wilt not be able to behold anything, for one with a human 
body can see nothing here." " 

There is no doubt that the unsuccessful expedition of Ekata. 
Dvita, and Trita to Svetadvlpa is another proof of the occurrence of 
this subject. Certainly the story of their journey is wholly and solely 
characterized by and made to suit the tendency pervading the 
Narayanlya, viz. the glorification of lhakti : but apart from that, 
enough remains for us to recognize another version of the journey to 
Paradise. It is according to my opinion unnecessary to waste any 
words on the question whether Svetadvlpa really is the Paradise of 
Xaravana. 1 The goal of the journey undertaken by the three rsi’s 
is. according to the description quoted here, to behold the god. for 
1 Cf. p. 271 seq. below. 
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which they considered themselves apt on account of the extraordinary 
penance they had practised. But they proved unsuccessful and were 
exhorted to leave immediately. They were not holy enough, had not 
attained already during their human life the necessary condition, 
which characterizes the blessed in their existence as divine beings 
(cf. jlvanmukti). They are, in other words, human beings who are not 
yet possessed of the power of association with the Highest God. The 
story is intended to inculcate the fact that only yoga leavened by bhakti 
makes this possible, not that penance upon which those ascetics 
depended ; nor is sacrifice, by which Brhaspati sought to obtain the 
sight of the god, of any avail. There is certainly a great difference 
between entering the divine world by means of penance and sacrifice, 
and Arjuna’s warlike attempt to force his way into it. However, 
this world is in both cases situated in the north. Neither Arjuna nor 
the three ascetics could distinguish anything there ; the guardians of 
the boundary who met the former say : “ . . . one possessed of a 
human body can see nothing here ” ; the latter are certainly success- 
fid, owing to renewed tapas, in seeing the "White Men, but not the god 
himself, and a voice informs them that this is not possible 
( Mbh ., xii. 338 (B 336). 54 seq.). There is also this conclusive 
similarity : to Arjuna as well as to the ascetics, at the close of 
their respective visits, a kind of compensation is offered, consisting 
in a favourable promise to be fulfilled in the future. As we shall 
see, this feature is met with in the romance of Alexander. The 
guardians of the boundary ask Arjuna to tell them if he has any other 
wish, upon which he answers that he desires the dignity of a 
chakravartin for Yudhisthira. The three ascetics, on the other hand, 
receive in compensation the power of completing a great task, viz. in 
the future to become the helpmates of the gods (Mbh., xii, 338 (336). 
56 seq.) in their great fight against the demons, and a later passage 
(xii, 341 (339), 86) in prophetical style promises the descendants of 
Ekata and Dvita to take part, metamorphosized into apes, in the war 
between Rama and Ravana. 

Bhlma's invasion of the North furnishes us with another 
example of the same motif. According to Mbh., iii, 143, the 
Pandavas, driven by their longing for Arjuna, set off to Mount 
Gandhamadana. On arriving there they for some time stay together : 
a wind from the north-east wafts to DraupadI a golden lotus, having the 
most enchanting fragrance, and she begs Bhlma to get her more of the 
same saugandhika lotuses. Bhlma wanders through marvellous regions 
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towards Gandhamadana till he comes to a banyan grove, where 
Hanumat meets him. The latter prevents him from proceeding any 
further bv declaring that here begins the region of the gods. Even one 
of the ways leading to heaven started from this place. Hanumat here 
plays the same part as the frontier guardians meeting Arjuna. He 
and Bhima, however, become good friends after it has become known 
that they are brothers (both are sons of Yayu). and finally Hanumat 
promises his brother the fulfilment of a wish. Like Arjuna, Bhima 
desires success for the Pandavas in their fight against the foe. So far 
the story follows the usual course, but in spite of Hanumat’s farewell 
speech, containing the significant words : “ Return to thine own 
place ! " Bhima proceeds further into the country of the gods. It is 
therefore possible that this further penetration is a later addition. That 
the text has been interpolated in various places I shall show presently. 
By and by Bhima reaches the lake belonging to Kuvera, where the 
ardently desired lotus flowers bloom, and begins to gather them, 
taking no notice of the warnings given by the Raksasas, who watch 
over them. When they attack him he kills them. Yudhisthira, who 
with the other Pandavas arrives at the place, upon seeing him in the 
midst of the defeated demons, makes an admonitory speech. Mean- 
w'hile, by permission of Kuvera, they all stay there for some time. 
When Yudhisthira plans a further journey to the god's own dwelling- 
place, a divine voice is heard which utters : ‘‘ You will not be able to 
penetrate into this inaccessible place. Return this very day from this 
country of Kuvera to the place from whence you came, the hermitage 
of Kara and Narayana." To this they obey. The appearance, outside 
the promised land, of a warning voice without any corporeal form occurs 
also in the history of Ekata, Dvita, and Trita, as well as in the romance 
of Alexander. The three ascetics were admonished to return without 
a moment's delay to the place from which they had come, for they 
would never be able to see the god (Mbk.. xii. 338 (336). 53 seq.). To 
Alexander I shall return presently. 

We may now point out that the adventure of Bhima was 
immediately repeated. There are duplicates of it. The Pandavas 
return to the peaceful dwelling of the hermits, that of Kara and 
Narayana, i.e. Badarl ; that of Yrsaparvan. which they visit after- 
wards ; and finally that of Arstisena. The latter preaches to his guests 
a not unjustifiable sermon on the dangers of going beyond Kailasa 
which is, however, quite wasted. Bhima's adventure is repeated in 
about the same form as before, that is to say, a wind brings flowers, 
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Draupadi’s desire for the forbidden regions awakens anew and she 
turns to Bhima with the prayer that he will gain them admittance. 
Thus he starts off again to the struggle with the guardians of the 
boundary. These are killed, the Pandavas arrive and behold, as before, 
their redoubtable brother standing amidst the beaten demons ; once 
more Yudhisthira addresses an admonitory speech to him. At this 
very moment, however, Kuvera himself appears on the scene and gives 
the Pandavas express permission to stay in his kingdom. We thus 
see that this variant has another conclusion than the usual one. 

As regards the interesting question as to why Ekata. Dvita, and 
Trita also made the journey to Svetadvlpa, I must unfortunately admit 
that I cannot explain it satisfactorily. The following is only a mild 
suggestion. Trita is, of course, an old Vedic god, probably at the 
beginning ruling over the waters ; however, he survived in the minds of 
the Hindus chiefly as the hero of a legend of which fragments are already 
to be found in the Rigveda, and in which it is related how he himself 
and his brothers went to a distant region to fetch a certain precious 
thing, guarded by a dragon, presumably a means for regaining health 
or youth. The brothers were unsuccessful, but Trita himself was 
victorious, whereupon the former, envious of him, left him in a well 
on the way home, from which, owing to divine interposition, he was 
later on rescued. This legend offers the earliest evidence of the so-called 
saga of the three brothers. 1 In the epos most of the points mentioned 
above are forgotten, the three brothers are ascetics of primeval 
times who perform sacrifices for pious kings, receiving cattle in return as 
daksina s : on these occasions Trita is the most conspicuous one. On 
one occasion, when they are on their way home from such a sacrifice, his 
brothers, intending to seize his possessions, leave him in a cavern at 
the SarasvatT into which he had fallen. Trita is saved, and he punishes 
his brothers by turning them into wolves ; their descendants were 
to become leopards, bears, and apes ( Mbh .. ix, 36). Perhaps the most 
important proof of the epical legend of Trita is found in the Nara- 
yanlya, and this shows — which seems to me to be of importance — 
that its author knew this legend. For, under such circumstances, 
it scarcely was by chance that these very ascetics were chosen 
for travellers to Svetadvlpa : on the contrary this must be seen in 
connection with the legend which the author of this section had 
in mind. Besides, we can prove that the version he knew 


1 C'f. my work, Tiitn Aplya, erne teilUrhe flollhtit, i (1927), p. xxv soq. 
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does not agree entirely with the one appearing in Mbit., ix, 36. 
but tallies rather with an entirely different traditional line. 
According to Mbh., ix, 36, Trita frightened by a wolf falls into 
a hole, whereas RV., i, 105, as well as Sayana’s introduction 
to this hymn, says that Trita was pushed into the well by his 
brothers. 1 Mbh., xii, 343 (341), 46, agrees with this : “ Trita, pushed 
into the well, 0 Prsnigarbha, Trita pushed in by Ekata and Dvita. 
mayest thou save ! ” Another parallel is furnished by the fate of the 
brothers. Mbh. ix, 36, makes Trita change them into wolves, and their 
descendants into leopards, bears, and apes ; according to JB., i, 184, 
one of them becomes a bear, the other one an ape ; there is no mention 
whatsoever of wolves here. Mbh., xii, 341 (339), 86, states that Ekata 
and Dvita on account of the way they mishandled Trita should 
be reborn as apes. This clearly comes nearer to the Brahmana versions 
than Mbh., ix, 36. On the contrary, the history of Trita related there 
agrees so completely with the version of the Brhad-devata, that it 
might almost be said, as a whole, to be built upon it. But I shall not go 
further into this subject. 2 The detailed epical narrative of Trita 
and his brothers (in ix, 36) in all probability has thus preserved 
an old, otherwise unmentioned feature when representing the murder 
attempted by the latter ones as originating in their jealousy of the 
younger brother's superiority and greater success in acquiring 
the sacrificial cows. In the RV . we get to know still more con- 
cerning the original circumstances : the cows had not been 
obtained by sacrifice, but were taken from a dragon, Visvarupa : 
see RV., x, 8, 7 seq. ; x, 99, 6 ; 48, 2 ; ii, 11, 19 ; cf. i, 187, 1. It is there- 
fore in war against him that Trita particularly distinguishes himself. 
We have remarked above that the saga of the three brothers brings 
home a point in their history, which is lacking in the Hindu literature, 
but which we can still approve of owing to the logic of circumstances, 
namely, that it is even in an attempt to captivate a certain booty 


1 According to JB., i, 184 (Oertel, JAOS., 18, 1897, p. 19 f.), Trita steps down into 
the well of his own accord, to give his brothers water ; they drink, and then cover the 
opening of the wall with a wheel. 

2 Brhadd., 3, 139, and Mbh., ix, 36, agree chiefly on the following points: («) 
According to Brh. the Salavrkisutah push Trita into the well not his brothers. The 
“ sons of the she-wolf ** evidently owe their origin to the wolf, mentioned in RV., i, 
103, 18, and whose role is obscure. Thus fratricide (at least in name) is avoided. The 
epic has borne this in mind : the wolf frightens Trita and he falls in ; (6) Brhadd. : 
Brhaspati listens to his prayer ; thus also ix, 36 ; (c) Brh. : Trita presses Soma in the 
well, thereby summoning the gods to his aid ; the same thing occurs in ix, 36. 
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from this dragon that the brothers fail while Trita, on the contrary, 
is successful. Further, it may be suggested with a fair amount of 
probability that the information given in R V. that the booty consisted 
of cows is misleading. I have proved in another passage 1 how this 
idea arose, and also what other idea it may have supplanted. 
Judging by RV., x, 18, 7, the father at the starting-time of the 
expedition is still alive. Trita endeavours to fulfil his dhiti, his wish, 
which, if we may trust the saga of the three brothers, was to find a 
means for restoring his father's health or youth. As far as I can see, 
Trita "s possession of such a means is, moreover, connected with the 
fact that as a water-god he disposes of amrta. With this, however, 
I am not concerned here. 

Whatever the booty to be taken, it is certain that the demon- 
dragon, owner of wondrous things, eagerly coveted by weak mortals, 
must be looked for in a far distant region. The imagination of the 
common people easily ascribes miraculous things to the remote unknown. 
Thus the Panis, the demoniacal guardians of wealth par preference, 
hide their treasure beyond the Rasa, i.e. outside the world inhabited 
by mortal men. But where did the Yedic Hindus as well as those of 
later times find the regions, cherished in their imagination, if not in 
the North, in the mountainous districts ? There, according to the epic, 
dwell the gods and half-gods in a paradise, where many supernatural 
conditions exist, and which stretches into heaven itself. The 
unsophisticated minds of the people never abstained from populating 
the Himalaya and the adjacent regions with these super-natural 
beings. From the strict Brahminical point of view as preserved 
in. e.g. the Rigveda, these beings, originating in the popular religion, 
are above all demons, against whom Indra wars, and it is noticeable 
that his chief enemy is a serpent -being, an A hi, a dragon, viz. Vrtra. 
For, undoubtedly serpent gods were worshipped in these districts, as 
they are even to-day. Now I believe and have tried to prove that 
Trita's opponent, Visvarupa, was such a serpent god, holding sway 
in the mountains. This opinion is strengthened by his being identical 
with the Azi Dahaka. against whom ©raetaona-Ferldun fought : 
and by this the origin of the saga can pretty certainly be located to the 
mountainous districts between India and Iran. Therefore, according 
to the legend, the journey to his kingdom " has been both long and 
toilsome and has led into a region situated outside the world of mortal 


1 Loc. cit., p. ]00 S('(f . 
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men. The three brothers who undertook it must have won well- 
founded renown as daring pilgrims into the unknown. In this way I 
should like to explain why the author of the Narayaniya makes them 
and no others to start off to Svetadvlpa. 

The obvious divergence between the saga of Trita and the story 
of Svetadvlpa. however, is this, that in the former two of three 
fail, while in the latter all of them are unsuccessful. Now it is 
scarcely probable that the author of the story has himself totally 
revised the tale of their adventures in order to render it more suitable 
to his object which was to show the reason for the total failure of all 
three. For, under such circumstances his story would hardly have had 
a convincing effect. To those who took an interest in it a certain 
confusion must in such a case have arisen as they would not have been 
able to understand why the otherwise victorious Trita must here share 
the fate of his elders. We may assume instead that there really has 
existed another version of the legend, no longer preserved, according 
to which all three started for the wonderland in the North, but in which 
all three failed and became known because of their failure. Our author 
took advantage of this version, then extant, and altered it so that it 
could be used as an example of religious perverseness and its sad 
consequences. Perhaps it is now possible to explain how the idea of 
the total failure might have arisen. Connected with the journey to 
the distant wonderland in the North and. in epic times, still more 
popular than the pilgrimage of the brothers were certain variations 
of another motif of which an account has been given above : the 
unsuccessful penetration into the land of the gods, exemplified 
by Arjuna's attempt to enter the land of the Uttarakurus. Leaving 
open whether this explanation is really correct. I still venture to think 
that the history of Ekata, Dvita, and Trita has been influenced by this 
motif and duly altered already before its appearance in the 
Narayaniya. 

Already during Vedic times the imagination, as mentioned above, 
played with the idea of the country of the gods in the North and the 
possibility of penetrating into it. This conception, therefore, was 
originally a Hindu one. and when it crops up in the later literature 
one has no reason for considering it as a foreign loan, e.g. from the 
Babylonians or the Greeks . 1 The subject appears in a specially striking 

1 As regards the former alternative one immediately thinks of the epos of 
Gilgamesh. But he only intended to meet and confer with Ut-napistim, not to rob him 
of his kingdom. It obviously has quite another tendency. 
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manner in the romance of Alexander : he also, another Arjuna. 
during his digvijaya attempts the daring conquest. However, the 
comparison with the Hindu material first of all requires a few words 
as to what the Greek sources have to tell us of Alexander's expedition 
to Paradise. 

The narrative concerning this appears in Pseudo-Kallis'henes. in 
the later letters to Olympias. These are filled with all kinds of 
fantasies ; Alexander and his people march through extraordinary 
countries, inhabited by fabulous people, and among them experience 
one adventure after another. To put it otherwise : an abundant 
amount of the stuff of which popular stories are composed has been 
incorporated with the romance of the expedition of Alexander ; and 
among this and in a very suitable environment, we meet with 
Alexander’s attempt to reach the well of life and the land of the 
blessed. It has been proved 1 that in the description of this adventure 
two different stories have been patched together, the journey to the 
well originally being in no way connected with the journey to Paradise : 
and that afterwards the two episodes, merged into one, when at the 
same time the well was placed in Paradise — of course, those two stories 
were bound to attract each other. If for the moment we put aside the 
well of life and the circumstances connected with it, the following 
remains to be considered. 2 The statements differ very widely as to 
how Alexander reached Paradise. In the Hellenic-Semitic literature 
the Ganges was regarded as the river of Paradise, Pison (cf. Pseudo- 
Kallisthenes , ed. Muller, iii, 7), and, consequently. Paradise itself 
was localized in India. When Alexander departs in search of Paradise 
he therefore marches up the Ganges and so reaches his goal. This 
pilgrimage up a river is found at least in some of the Oriental versions, 
though in the Talmud and the Hebraic romance of Alexander 
(Friedlaender, loc. cit., pp. 47 and 301) it has later on been contaminated 
with the pilgrimage to the well of life. It stands out foremost in a 
Latin text called : Alexandri Magni iter ad Paradisum, which is 
undoubtedly founded upon an old Jewish (or Christian) Haggada. 
and which in its present condition comes down from the twelfth 
century (Friedlaender, p. 40). The Jewish narrators identified the 
Brahmins living on the Brahmin's Isle in the Ganges ( Pseudo - 
Kallisthenes, ed. Muller, iii, 7) partly with the descendants of Seth 

1 Friedlaender, Die ('hadirlegende und der Alexander-roman (1913), p. 19 seq. ; 
Hartman in Browne, A tolume of Oriental Studies (1923), p. 179. 

2 Cf. Friedlaender, loc. cit., p. 50 seq. ; 247 seq. 
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and partly with the Rechabites : and already in early times they 
were looked upon as the blessed ones in Paradise. 1 According to 
Friedlaender the journey to Paradise has. however, been influenced 
by another motif, viz., Alexander's journey to the world’s end which 
he undertook in order to acquire knowledge. 2 Where this is the 
case Alexander fares over the ocean surrounding the earth or marches 
through the land of darkness and thus reaches the land, or isle, of the 
blessed. Here, of course, we again find traits of the Babylonian 
cosmography. 

Alexander’s idea is to conquer Paradise. But a thorough 
humiliation awaits him. Xot only is he prevented from entering, but 
birdlike beings with human faces 3 preach him a sermon, in which they 
strongly emphasize the impropriety of his enterprise and admonish 
him to return. In Pseudo-Kallisthenes (Friedlaender, p. 11) one of 
them says : “ The country which thou enterest, O Alexander, belongs 
to God alone. Turn back miserable (creature) for the land of the 
blessed (paKapiov yc/jpai', C ; /<,. yrjv, B ; p.. vrjoov s, L) thou canst 
not enter. Return, therefore, 0 mortal, go back again to the land 
given thee and do not bring tribulation upon thyself." From the 
continuation it is evident (cf. also the Armenian version, Friedlaender. 
p. 12, a. 4) that it is a divine voice speaking through the birds, these being 
simply the medium it makes use of. I shall return presently to the 
importance of this circumstance. The bird, however, has still one more 
thing to say to him, which may well be considered a joyful message : 
Alexander, after his return from the unsuccessful journey to Paradise, 
will conquer Poros. 4 It is evident that the appearance of the birds 
really belongs to the saga of Paradise, and not to the interwoven 
episode of the well, because they and their message are still incorporated 
in versions in which this episode is lacking, e.g. in Josippon’s Hebraic 


1 Wesselowsky, Iz istoriji romana i powiesti, i (1886), p. 280 seq. ; Friedlaender, 
Jewish Quarterly Review, N.S. i, p. 252 seq. ; Gaster, JR AS., 1897, pp. 488, 497 ; Hopkins. 
JAOS., 26, p. 20 seq. ; Budge, Life and Exploits of Alexander the Great, ii, p. 129. 

2 Still it seems to me doubtful if such a motif has ever really existed ; cf. below. 

3 In the Arabic versions as well as in the Ethiopian they are angels. 

4 Cf. Ausfeld, Der Griechische Alexander roman (1907), p. 84. According to Josippon 
(Friedlaender, p. 22a) a bird says : “ 0 Alexander ! Return, for thou canst not enter 
the land of the worshippers of God ! Thou hast no power to enter into the house of 
God and his servants. For thou canst not penetrate into these islands where the saints 
of God and the descendants of his servant Abraham dwell.” Another bird gives him 
the intelligence of the approaching victory over Poros. The Armenian version agrees 
in the main with Josippon (Ausfeld, loc. eit., p. 84). 
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and in the Armenian version . 1 In all the sources Alexander trembles 
or shakes before the birds and obeys their message. 

I consider the birds through whom God speaks as belonging to 
the original elements of the real story of the journey to Paradise. 
Their part is not so much to declare to Alexander that he has now 
reached the end of the world and must now return 2 as to guard the 
land of the blessed. This is corroborated by those versions, chiefly 
Arabic ones, in which the birds are replaced by angels (here Paradise 
is also called the “ Land of the Angels "'). Ibn Hischam, e.g., relates 
that after Alexander had traversed the darkness he came to a country 
where the ground was white as snow. There he came upon a solitary 
white house in the door of which a white man was standing. The 
latter addresses an admonitory speech to him and exhorts him to 


1 The Syrian version is welt acquainted with the Saga of Paradise, but probably 
not with the episode of the well (Friedlaender, p. 51). The Syrian version, 
which according to Xoldeke, in Denkschrift. d. Kgl. Ak. d. i(’i.s.s. U’ien. Ph. H. Kl., 
58, 1890, is a copy of a Pahlavi translation of Pseudo-Kallisthenes, made by an East 
Syrian in the ninth century, contains an episode which in some way must be related 
to the journey to Paradise. After Alexander has heard the message of the birds, he 
returns (I follow Ryssel’s translation in A rein r. f. d. Stud. d. neueren Sprachen u. 
Litteraturen, Bd. 90 (1893), p. 365). He arrives by another road to a mountain upon 
the top of which stood a temple. He enters it. It is exceedingly splendid and adorned 
with golden statues, etc. Upon a golden couch lies an immense human figure and a 
glory like that of the lightning radiates from him. Alexander makes a sacrifice and 
then wants to leave. When he stands in the portal of the temple, “ erscholl sogleich 
eine schreckliche Stimme wie der Schail des Donners und wie das Gebrause des 
Aufruhrs und der Brandung des Meeres ; und als das Sturmgebrause stille wurde, 
horte ich wiederum eine Stimme aus dem Tempel heraus, und so sprach sie zu mir : 
‘ Konig Alexander ! Ruhe aus und lass ab von deiner Muhsal, und nicht wirst du in 
den Tempel der Gotter eingehen und ihre Jlysterien enthullen konnen. Denn der, 
den du auf dieser Lagerstatt gesehen hast, das bin ich, Dionysos ; und ich sage, dass 
es dir verliehen ist, in diesem Kriege, zu dem du dich gerustet hast, zu siegen und in 
unsere Heimat zur Ruhe einzugehen, und man wird dich in unsere Zahl 
hinzurechnen ! ” Alexander afterwards has his Hindu guides put to death, because 
they had led him " auf solchen Wegen und in solchen Gegenden ” ; the adventure 
evidently belonged to his military expedition in India. Dionysos also was said to have 
dwelt in India. In the description of Alexander's meeting with Dionysos the 
prohibition against entering the temple and unveiling the mysteries as well as the 
prophecy concerning his coming victory (i.e. over Poros) probably have been borrowed 
from the journey to Paradise. 

2 t'f. Friedlaender, p. 34 ; Alexander obeys because his wish (viz. to reach the end of 
the world) has been fulfilled ; I should feel more inclined to say because he had to do so. 
Friedlaender himself in another place (p. 39) admits that one can discern a form of 
the legend, according to which the return of the expedition was by no means voluntary ; 
Alexander's desire to conquer Paradise was checked. It is quite certain that this form, 
which runs through both the version of P.yeudo-Kallisthenes and the Armenian one, 
and which is also modified by influences from the accounts of Alexander's journey 
to the world’s end, may be considered the original one. 
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return. The other details belonging specially to the Mohammedan 
saga-cvcle I shall leave out. 1 In the Ethiopian versions (Budge. Life 
and Exploits, ii, p. 245 seq.), the sermon of the angel, on account of 
Alexander s presumption, is still more vigorous. Without going any 
further it is quite obvious that the angel is a guardian of the land of 
the blessed. 

Parallels to the appearance of the birds of Paradise found in 
Hindu literature have already been dealt with above. Arjuna and 
Bhlma. as well as Ekata, Dvita, and Trita are prevented from entering 
or paying a visit to the land of the gods. Arjuna, who wishes to conquer 
it, is met by the guardians of the boundary, who. exactly like the birds 
in the romance of Alexander, remind him that he has now made 
sufficient conquests and that any further advance is impossible. 
I have pointed out that Arjuna was granted some kind of compensation, 
viz. the acquisition of supremacy by the Pandavas. headed by 
Yudhisthira. In the same way the birds inform Alexander that he 
will conquer Poros. Arjuna who evidently does not want to return 
empty-handed demands a tribute exactly in the same way as in certain 
Oriental versions (Eriedlaender, p. 41) Alexander makes the following 
request to the inhabitants of Paradise : “ Give me something." 
In both cases this is clearly a condition for their return. But this 
may perhaps be only a fortuitous coincidence. Bhlma is prevented 
by Hanumat from going further, and afterwards he and his 
brothers hear a divine voice commanding them to leave the 
country of the gods. We now come to the three ascetics. 
A divine voice proclaims to them : (a) The god is beheld by 
the white men ; (6) they, on the contrary, are to depart 

immediately ; (c) the god can only be seen by those who love him. 
i.e. the saints ; (d) they will be allowed (in compensation as is clearly 
the meaning) to help the gods in the completion of their work. If we 
now think it probable that the Narayanlya contains a revised version 
of the story of Trita, then the message of the voice given here must 
originally have agreed in its essentials with the message given to 
Arjuna, Bhlma, and Alexander — there can be no doubt about that. 
The question is whether even a special point in this saga, which is 
missing in the rest of the Hindu versions, has not its analogy in the 
history of Alexander, The ascetics (xii, 338 (336)) before their arrival 
at Svetadvlpa had practised severe self-discipline on the shore of the 


Cf. Friedlaender, pp. 200 seq., 171, 178, 208. 
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Milky Ocean, in order to be able to behold Narayana : however they did 
not know how this could be accomplished. They then heard a voice 
which indicated that they should proceed to the land north of the ocean, 
to Svetadvipa. Through the voice the god himself is speaking ; for. 
in spite of being mentioned in the third person, he reveals himself at 
the end of his speech : “ . . . there shall my real nature (i.e. the god’s) 
be manifested.” In Pseudo-Kallisthenes. at the end of chap. xli. we 
hear that after Alexander had returned to his people from his journey 
to the blessed ones he is met by men-like birds who tell him : “ He 
who returns upon the right road will see marvellous things." 
Friedlaender (p. 16a 1), however, quite correctly emphasizes that these 
marvels can scarcely refer to the experiences described in the next 
chapter, these being too insignificant, but possibly to Paradise. This 
view is confirmed by the fact that the right way, as mentioned in 
chap, xli, is understood as leading to Paradise. For Alexander caused 
an inscription to be set up with these words : Those who wish to 
enter the land of the blest must choose the right way.” Friedlaender 
supposes that in the description of the message of the birds we have 
to do with a fragment of another story about Alexander. I consider 
this as probable because, in other cases, the appearance of the birds 
occurs in connexion with Paradise, and I think that even these words 
of the birds originally did so : but tom out of their connexion and 
placed at the end of the chapter, their meaning has been changed and 
made to allude to the adventure of the return journey in the next 
chapter. If we approve of this then the agreement with the story in 
the Mahabharata may be expressed thus : in both cases there is a divine 
voice which tells the pilgrims the way they must follow in order to reach 
the promised land. 

Leaving it open whether this is more than a plausible suggestion 
I wish to draw attention to another point where, to me. the connexion 
appears still more evident. When the rsis arrived at Svetadvipa they 
could see nothing at all because they were dazzled by a great lustre 
(xii, 338 (336), 33), like that of a thousand suus (40). It proceeds from 
the godhead itself [38 ; cf. 345 (343), 35 ; 57 (with reference to Brhad 
Ar. Up. 4, 3, 6) ; 346, 5]. In these northern regions neither sun nor 
moon shed their light, Ram. iv, 43 ; the light dispersed there is. 
consequently, of another kind and quite impossible for an ordinary 
human being to endure. The guardians of the boundary repeatedly 
impressed upon Arjuna, that he would not be able to see anything 
among the Uttarakurus. The Buddhist Paradise is radiant with light, 
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which emanates from the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas. It is said about 
a person born in the paradise of Amitabha that he cannot behold 
Amitabha until after a time because his mind is not sufficiently clear. 1 
This mutual interrelation between spiritual clear-sightedness and 
yoga I shall touch upon later on. As regards the story of Alexander 
it must be emphasized that when Alexander drew near to the land of 
the blessed he saw a light without any sun, moon, or stars (Pseudo- 
Kail isthenes, chap. xl. Friedlaender, p. 11). Similar information is 
given by Josippon (loc. cit., p. 21) and by Ibn Hisham (loc. cit., 
p. 200) : beyond the land of darkness (or the mount of darkness) 
Alexander is met by a dazzling radiance which, however, is not the 
light of the sun. Naturally the conception that Paradise is illuminated 
by a supernatural light, eventually emanating from the godhead itself, 
is universally prevalent. But its strong accentuation here and the 
stress laid upon its not being ordinary sunlight makes it seem probable 
that it has accompanied the motif in its migration from the East. 

The view that the romance of Alexander's journey to Paradise 
and to the well of life has been directly influenced by the epic of 
Gilgamesh (which has been urged first of all by Lidzbarski, Zeitschr.f. 
AssyrioL, vii (1892). p. 109, and by Meissner, Alexander and Gilgamos, 
1894, passim) has been rejected with every right by Friedlaender, loc. 
cit., p. 35 seq. However, Friedlaender mostly dwells upon the episode 
of the well of life. As regards the journey tc Paradise he considers it 
to have arisen secondarily from the excursion to the end of the world, 
the latter story being thus modified that Alexander is reminded in a 
humiliating manner of his human powerlessness and is forced to return. 
On account of its religious colouring this idea has specially attracted 
Jews and Christians, and with them Paradise has been substituted for 
the world's end (loc. cit.. p. 39 seq. : cf. p. 23 seq.). In Pseudo-Kallisthenes 
these themes have become contaminated with each other. To me, 
again, the motif of the journey to Paradise seems to be the primary 
one. Paradise is situated either in India (cf. above), or. in accordance 
with the Babylonian cosmography, at the end of the world. Alexander 
desires to invade it clearly not with the sole intention to obtain know- 
ledge, but driven by his longing to go still further after he had subjugated 
the world of men. He presumptuously believes that he can defy the 
supernatural. 2 To me it seems wrong to accept Friedlaender's idea 

1 Amitayur-Dhyana-Sutra, SBE., 49, p. 192. Cf. Haas, Amuln Buddha, p. 113. 

2 When he tries to fly up to heaven he again meets a bird-like being that reproaches 
him for aspiring after the heavenly world. 
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(loc. cit.. p. 23 seq.. 38) that there are two motifs, viz. the journey 
to the world's end and the one to Paradise in which Alexander 
is respectively extolled and disparaged. Alexander is. in reality, 
nowhere extolled for his bold enterprise. On the other side 
no real distinction is made between the world’s end and 
Paradise : when Alexander has pushed forward to the former, 
he learns that the blessed dwell there, which only enhances the 
impropriety of his enterprise. The birds which turn him back, are. 
as I have emphasized above, no “ signs " found at the world’s end 
(Friedlaender, pp. 24, 38). Friedlaender believes that they are alluded 
to in Pseudo-Kallisthenes , § 34 (p. 15), where it is said : “ Alexander 
understood from these signs that even there was the end of the 
world.” But by this was probably meant the stones, which, in 
appearance quite common ones, were collected outside Paradise and 
which afterwards turned out to be gold and precious stones ()'§ 28, 30). 

-r A * 

The ascetics were at the beginning dazzled by the strong radiance 
and could see nothing. They then practised rigorous penance, tapas. 
for hundreds of years and through this became able to behold the 
White Men but not the god himself, xii. 338(336), 34 seq. He could only 
be seen by his bhaktas, i.e. the White Men. and not by means of tapas. 
but only by bhakti and yoga. By means of this comparison we are 
led, as I have already pointed out, to a point characteristic of the 
Xarayaniya theology. In opposition to the orthodox Brahminical 
conception, represented by the rsis, the Bhagavatas asserted that the 
transcendant world could only be won by means of bhakti culminating 
in samadhi. 1 The worshipping japa of the White Men is spiritual, i.e. it 
takes place in a condition of yoga : at the same time they emit radiant 
light. The god finds pleasure in this (xii, 338 (336), 36 seq.). When 
they are spoken of as subhasdropetah , Nllakantha not unbecomingly’ 
explains this by the words : snlho yogaprabhamjah saro balat'n tenopetah. 
A concession to a timehonoured belief, as it is expressed e.g. 
in xii, 297 (295). 12 seq., and xiv. 15, 14 seq. (ef.. too, Dhaumya's 
and Galava's description of the North, where only those who knew 
the Veda and had practised much tapas could win an entrance, iii, 90 : 
163 and v, 111 respectively), is made in xii. 345 (343), 22: “The 
holy god. adored by the world, may bo seen through asceticism ” ; 


1 Cf. Barnett, Bhngnuidqitu, p. 66 seq. 
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and in 342 (340), 46, the gods, led by Brahma, attain their goal bv 
learning from Purusa how their own existence and that of the world 
can be secured, viz. by practising that most terrible asceticism, the 
Mahaniyama. But it is expressively stated that Narada was happier 
than all those who practised tapas because his power of vision originated 
in the favour of the god himself, 341 (339), 13seq. ; 107 seq. The difficulty 
of seeing the god can be estimated by the circumstance that neither 
the gods nor the Danavas know his manifest form (Bhag. 10. 11; 
11, 52) ; nay, indeed (according to 12, 346 (344)), not even Brahma ; cf., 
however, 342 (340), 91 seq. The privilege of beholding the god is reserved 
for those who are devoted to him, such as Narada. Arjuna, and Vyasa 
(cf. 342 (340), 25). Arjuna is admonished to worship by means of 
yoga (xii, 8, 9) ; and he tells us that he wishes to learn through con- 
templation the form in which the god reveals himself. 10, 14. However, 
in order to do this there is required a " divine eye ”, which the god 
endows him with (11, 8), for a mortal eye would not be able to endure 
the divine brilliancy. The beholding of the god in the Bhagavad-gltii 
is therefore a phenomenon of yoga, and even the revelation of 
Narayana to Narada can be explained in the same way. The three 
devotees beheld the White Men, but not until after they had prepared 
themselves by continuous spiritual exercises. Moreover, stress is laid upon 
the fact that those men are images of the lord of the island, furnished 
with those same peculiar characteristics (cf . above) which belong to him. 
These laksanas. which but slightly agree with the immaterial nature 
of the white, radiant beings, must be considered as residues of the 
popular Vishnuite conception of the god. It would take us too long 
here to investigate the problem of the laksanas. which is certainly 
very complicated. 1 W’e may, however, imagine that Svetadvlpa, in 
its quality of Paradise, has had a history and that this paradise has 
not always been looked upon in the same light as is now the case in 
the Narayaniva. The island is certainly an earthly region even if 
situated at a fantastic distance, in regions which fancy has peopled 
with supernatural beings. If it be looked at from this point of view 
an abundant amoimt of material for comparison is found in the 
Indian cosmography. The description of the inhabitants of the more 
distant parts of Jambudvlpa and of the ring-continents is pretty much 
the same. 2 They enjoy greater happiness and live longer than ordinary 

1 Cf. below, p. 284. 

2 Cf. Kirfel, Kosmographie, pp. 92 seq., 114, 128; Pargiter, Markamhya Purnwi, 
p. 282, 389 ; Wilson, Vt?nu Purann, p. 172 seq. 
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mortals and are just and pious. A large wishing-tree, which gives 
its name to the continent in question, provides them with numerous 
good things, youth, etc. They worship Vishnu in the form of one of 
his Avatars. Most extensively described are the conditions among the 
Uttarakurus 1 ; and these have also supplied the model to which 
other and later descriptions of Paradise have been framed . 2 The 
step from these abodes of bliss to the real heavens where the god 
resides with his devotees is, of course, fairly short. The more 
concrete and graphic features in the description of Svetadvipa (except 
the somewhat misplaced depiction of the laksana equipment) are 
missing, but we possess other notices about the island, which give it 
a less sublime stamp . 3 It is therefore evident that in the Naravanlva 
we only possess the last and most spiritualized stage of the Svetarlvipa 
conception. Now, what is the reason of this spiritualization ? And 
in what connexion are we to consider the fact that the place is only 
perceptible in a vision of yoga ? 

It is to Buddhism that, in my opinion, we first of all ought to turn. 
The significant part of meditation within this religion, above all 
within the Hlnayana, is well known. The attainment of Nirvana 
occurs during a stage of the deepest meditation ; and when the 
meditator has not attained such an inward perfection, dependent 
upon morality and concentration, he must needs stop at a lower goal, 
viz. in one of the highest of the heavenly spheres ; which one again 
depends upon how far he has carried his contemplation, which stage of 
dhyana he has reached. The stages of dhyana correspond to the divine 
heavens belonging to the Rupadhatus. the inhabitants of which possess 


1 Cf. Jacobi, in ERE., ii, p. 698: Pargiter, Ancient Indian Hietnnral Tradition, 
p. 132; Markandeya Panina, p. 343: Kirfel, Koemoyraphie, p. 19.* 

2 The world described in Mbh., xii, 192, 8 seq. belongs to these descriptions of 
Paradise. No illness is found there, and the food and housing are excellent. The 
inhabitants live up to a high moral standard. The country which lies on the north side 
of the Himalaya, in a region which is the holiest and best of all, is thus like heaven. 
The unhappiness and iniquity upon earth is put in contrast to the glory of this world. 
Here we again find features characteristic of the land of the I'ttarakiinis. But there is 
no similarity to IS vet ad vi pa except its situation in the North. In spite of its 
approaching so closely to the description of Svetadvipa (12, 337 (B 333), 8 seq.), it is 
therefore scarcely correct to suppose, with Sir George Grierson, I. A., 1908 p. 373 
that that very island is meant (" evidently the \\ bite Continent "). 

2 Above all in the Kathiisaritsagara 34 : Xaravahanadatta is taken through the 
air to the island where he sees and worships Vishnu, who is resting upon Sesa with 
Garuda and Sri at his side, together with his rakra and other attributes N. receives 
Apsarases from the god ; cf., too, loe. eit., 1 13 ; RdjntaranijmT, 3, 471 ; 8, 2433 (with 
a reference, in Stein’s note, to Uaracantacintdmam, ii). 
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ethereal bodies. 1 Below these is the region of Kdmadhdtu distinguished 
bv coarser matter and sensuousness, which includes the lowest of the 
heavenly worlds, the earth, and the hells : at the top are the Arupa 
worlds, which can only be characterized by negations, and whose corre- 
spondence in the scale of trance is really similar to a kind of lethargy. 
Even in these worlds, the meditational correspondences of which are 
the four dyatana- stages, there are divine beings : but the fact that in 
the fourth stage of dhyana Buddha won the highest enlightenment and 
passed from thence into Nirvana seems to prove that they cannot have 
much real significance. 2 In the Anyutt. Nik. v. p. 302. Buddha narrates 
how as Bodhisattva he passed from stage to stage of meditation 
by which, with ever increasing clear-sightedness ( ndnadassanani 
parisuddhataram). he came into touch with one class of gods after the 
other. At first he was only able to see a shining light ( obhdsa ). then 
he saw forms and colours but was not yet capable of talking with the 
bearers of these. But at last he in turn succeeded in : (1) talking with 
them ; (2) knowing to which class each one of them belonged : (3) 
knowing what karma had led them hither : and (4) finally knowing 
everything else about these beings and whether he himself had met 
them before. 3 It is obvious that, as a Bodhisattva, he did not reach 
Nirvana ; but the transcendental stage that he reached during his 
meditation brought him nearer to it. Just as the earthly life of one 
who is completely released, in reality is nothing but a semblance of 
life, as he has already reached Nirvana and now only waits for death 
to cast off, for the last time, the form composed of different aggregates 
(upadhisesa-nirvdnadhdtu, or jivanmukti : the contrary nirupddfnsesa- 
nirvdnadhdtu), there is something analogous also in a person who is 
still striving for deliverance ; for after his earthly existence he becomes 
himself a companion of those gods, with whom he has had communion 
during his meditation. Such a doctrine, founded upon yoya, has led 
to the origin of the terms nirmdnakdya and sambhoyakaya, which 
together with dharmakdya form the trikdya. " the one consisting of 
three bodies." viz. the Buddha. Samhhoyakdya indicates even that 
heavenly form which a Bodhisattva or a Buddha shows to the blessed 
in one of the heavens, and which is supernaturally resplendent and 
adorned with the thirty-two luksanas. Nirmdnakdya, again, is the 

1 Cf. with this and the following, Stcherbatsky, The Conception of Buddhht 
A } r ru no , p. 10, and passim. 

2 Cf. Beckh, Buddhismus, ii, p. 08. 

3 Cf. also, loo. cit., iv, p. 207, on Anuruddha's visions. 
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earthly body of such a saviour of the world, and one is reminded of 
the fervid discussions concerning that body's quality of being 
substantial or unsubstantial. The Docetic conception regarding this 
question advanced by a certain sect, the Vetulyakas, was rejected, 
dining the reign of Asoka, by the council assembled at Pataliputra, in 
246 b.C. This shows that men’s minds were occupied with this problem 
at rather an early date. Ancient foreshadowings of it may undoubtedly 
be found in the older Pali texts, cf. de la Vallee Poussin, JRAS., 1906, 
p. 969. 

Indubitably some of the ideas reproduced here may be found also 
in Brahmanism, which is, of course, quite natural, the starting point of 
the yoga meditation being common to this religion and Buddhism alike. 
The theophanies of Narayana and Krsna in the Narayanlya and the 
Bhagavadglta are nothing but the manifestation, in all its radiance 
and glory, of the god’s sambhogakdya, otherwise only shown to the 
inhabitants of heaven. Consequently, Arjuna must have a “ divine 
eye ”, in order to be able to behold the god. And just as well, Krsna 
fighting the Kauravas and the ascetics Nara and Narayana in their 
hermitage may be said to possess nirmanakdyas, which they are able 
to cast off in order to take upon themselves their divine shapes. The 
latter show themselves to Narada in Badari with laksanas etc-., and 
wholly identical with the god in Svetadvipa, 12, 345 (343), 34 seq. : 
40 seq. ; 48 seq. ; cf. 346, 4. 23. But on the contrary an Avatar like Rama 
does not change his outward manifestation. Certainly some of the 
Brahminical gods are credited with the power of changing their form 
owing to their maya ; but this does not mean that a god, who for some 
considerable time has appeared as a human being, does suddenly throw 
off this shape to show himself on one occasion or other in the form of 
a god. It is a question of another matter ; the god. for some special 
purpose, incidentally changes himself into any form he chooses, often 
an animal one. 

The very terms, sambhogakdya contra ninnanakaya, may belong 
to the later Buddhism ; the scheme itself can probably lay claim to a 
much greater age (cf. above on the Docetic tendency). As regards 
its shape in the Mahabhdrata one may ask if the general environment 
be really such that we must go outside the bounds of Brahmanism 
to explain it, if, in other words, Buddhistic influence must be accepted. 
This at least, according to my opinion, is the case of the Narayanlya. 
Svetadvipa holds the same position as a Buddhist heaven. The 
importance of meditation for the bhaktas I have already discussed ; 
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it dominates very much in the Bhagavadgita, where it is described 
as the exalted means for union with the godhead, but the Narayanlya 
certainly does not lack expressions pointing in that same direction. 
In xii, 346 (344), 19, we read : — 

samdhitamanaskas ca niyatah samyatendriydh j 
ekantabhavopagata vasudevam visanti te || 

The deliverance attained already upon earth through contemplation 
is called Nirvana, 342 (340). 8 (cf. 337 (335), 14), and the delivered 
one is united with god : — 

moksas coktas tvaya brahman nirvanam paramam sukham [ 
ye tu mukta bhavantiha punyapapavivarjitah j| 
te sahasrdrcisam devam pravisantiha susruma |j 

The word iha, here, means on earth ; in 341 (339), 25 the same word 
is found referring to the White Island 1 ; deliverance takes place 
there. In the same way the Bodhisattvas in the different heavens 
strive after the same thing. The released after death are numbered 
among the White Men and take on the same appearance, 337 (335) 14. 
tesam laksanam etad dhi tacchvetadvipavdsindm. 

Their condition is characterized comprehensively in 341 (339), 19 
as : anindriyahara madbhaktas candravarcasah. Their manifestations 
are spiritual, homage is rendered to Narada manasa. 340 (339), 2. They 
are radiant beings ; the whole of Svetadvipa shines with a dazzling 
radiance (cf. above), especially, of course, the god himself ; when he 
practises asceticism his glory is still more effulgent than that of the 
island, xii, 345 (343), 57. The heavens of the Buddhists, together with 
their inhabitants, exhibit the same features. They also distinguish 
a series of special “ light-heavens ”, characterized by various degrees 
of radiance. One must call to mind here that this radiance is purely 
spiritual, and not derived from any of the heavenly bodies. 
Corresponding to the second stage of dhyana and belonging to rupa- 
dhdtu there are three such heavens, inhabited respectively by : (1) 
Parittabha (pali Parittabha) devah. “ gods whose glory is limited ” ; 
(2) Apramandbhd (p. Appamdndbhd) devah, “gods whose glory is 
unending ” ; and (3) Abhasvard (p. Abhassard) devah, “ gods with 
radiant light ” (? var. abhasura). The next stage of meditation opens 
the way into three other heavens, whose inhabitants are specially 
remarkable for their “ purity ” or “ beauty " ; they are called 

1 Deussen, Vier Philosophische Texte, p. 772, translates less correctly : 
“ hienieden.” 
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respectively Paritta-subha (p. Paritta-subha), Apramdna-subhd (p. 
A ppamdnasubha) , and Subha-krtsnd ( Subhaldnna ) devdh. 1 This 
division into “ heavens of light ” and “ heavens of purity ” or 
“ heauty ” is, of course, artificial to such a degree that their 
characteristics can scarcely be distinguished ; it is clearly arranged 
in such a manner as to correspond to the four degrees of meditation. 
The names of the heavenly inhabitants 2 in the other degrees are 
colourless and do not enlighten us as to the imagined exterior of these 
beings. We may therefore say that the emphasis laid upon the radiance 
and purity in the dhyana heavens sufficiently show off their essentials. 
This is seen, too, from the use of the term Abhassara. Several early 
texts use this name not to denote the gods belonging to the third 
category in the second stage of dhyana but as a general cognomen of 
those gods who are above the world of Brahma (Sarny. Nik., i, 114), 
or as the general name of the gods in the second dhyana stage (Ang. 
Nik., ii, p. 127). Cf. Aung and Mrs. Rhys Davids, Cotnpendmm of 
Philosophy, p. 64. From these beings three classes of gods and three 
heavens have afterwards been formed. Dlgha Nik., i, 2, 2, relates that 
when the world was destroyed there remained only the radiant beings 
called Abhassara. Their bodies are ethereal, their nourishment joy 
(cf. iv, 2, 8, 8) ; they shine by their own light, move through the air, 
dwell in radiance and glory, and live very long. From their host 
a spirit separates itself, which passes into the palace of Brahma and 
proclaims : “ I am Brahma ! ” Brahma is pre-eminently the repre- 
sentative of the rupa world, so that this world is simply “ Brahma’s 
world Some of the old schemes for the classification of the gods 
(e.g. Dlgha Nik., xi, 67 seq.) end with Maha-Brahma as the Supreme 
Being ; next below come the thirty-three gods with Indra as their 

1 It was pointed out above that the White Men are iubhasaropetah. 
Cf. Buddhaghosa's comment on the word in Mahanidana Sul t:i as rendered by 
Childers in his Dictionary. ‘\Subhakinna means filled and pervaded by lustre, 
their bodies radiant with lustre, dense with colour. For the radiance of these angels 
is not intermittent (or partial) like that of the Abhassaras, but in the course of the 
five dhyanax men are reborn of limited lustre, of unlimited lustre, or of pervading 
lustre according as they have exercised the fourth dhyana in the lower, middle 
or superior degree.” Here -kinna quite correctly is taken as the equivalent to the 
Sanscrit kirna, not to krlsnn. 

2 In the first degree there are different catagories of Brahma-gods ; in the fourth 
gods who: (1) receive great recompense; (2) who have no consciousness; (3) who 
make no exertions (? Avrhn) ; (4) who are without any sufferings; (5) who have a 
clear sight ; (6) who are beautiful; and (7) who are the highest of all beings. Cf. 
Koeppen, Die Religion de-s Buddha, ii, p. 260 seq. On the heavens of the commentaries 
on the Yogasutras, see Kirfel, loc. cit., p. 142 seq. For other names in Buddhism cf. 
Beal, Catena, p. 90 seq. 
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leader. When Brahma visits them he must take upon himself a grosser 
form, approaching more closely to their more material condition. His 
chief distinguishing mark on such an occasion is the radiance emanating 
from him (Digha Nik., xviii, 17) : “ this is the herald sign of the 
manifestation of Brahma when the light ariseth and the glory shineth,” 
we read in xix, 15 ( Dialogues , ii, p. 261). The series of gods with 
Brahma at their head we find already in the Upanishads (Brhad. Ar. 
Up., 4, 3, 53 seq. ; T.U., 2, 8). A very interesting passage is found in 
MBh., iii, 261, where Durvasas describes the heavenly worlds to 
Maudgalya : in a way that reminds one of the later Buddhism, the 
worlds of Brahma, in which karma still rules, are distinguished from the 
seat of Para-Brahma, which is Vishnu’s abode. This is an “ unfailing 
region ”, and thither come those who have practised yoga. But 
already the inhabitants of the former worlds, represented here by 
Rbhus, are immaterial and shining with light. The scheme in 
Patanjali’s Yogasutra (3, 26, 'Wood’s translation, p. 254), which is 
foimd again in the Puranas, very much reminds us of Buddhism ; 
the highest worlds (Janar-, Tapas-, and Sat-yaloka) bear Brahma’s 
name. A Chinese Sutra (Beal, Catena, p. 87) says : “ In the Rupaloka, 
in consequence of the practice of contemplation, and the absence of all 
impure desires the Devas attain to the Samadhi, known as the 
‘ brightness of fire ’ ( agnidhatusamadhi ) and their bodies become more 
glorious than the sun and the moon. This excellent glory results from 
their perfect purity of heart.” In connexion with this one must also 
look at the colour of the heavenly dwellers. According to Abhidhar- 
tnakosa (Beal, Catena, p. 88), the Brahma gods are white like silver 
while those belonging to the Rupadhdtu are yellow and white. 
According to another siitra all the eighteen classes of gods, from the 
Brahma-kayika up to the Akanist ha-sphere, have bodies shining like 
silver while their palaces are yellow like gold (loc. cit., p. 97). The 
inhabitants of Svetadvlpa, as we may remember, are really white 
( svetah , Nil. svetah suddhasattvapradhdnah). But above all Narayana 
is the white god. He is the special god of the Krta-yuga and at that 
time was white ; during the other ages the colours are respectively 
red (Treta), yellow (Dvapara), and black (Kali), Mbh.. iii, 149. Madhu 
and Kaitabha attack the white Purusa. resting on the water, i.e. 
Narayana (12, 349 (347), 66 ; cf. also 13, 126, 3 seq. ; 1, 197. 331 ?) ; 
Hopkins, Epic Myth., p. 124 ; Mrs. Stevenson, Rites of the Twice- 
born, p. 170, note. On white as the colour of meditation see too 
Mahaparinibbana-Sutta. 3. 32. 
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The most popular heaven in later Buddhism is really that of 
Amitabha, and it is in the speculation which has accumulated round 
this that, in a long row of similarities which cannot depend on pure 
chance, we find the nearest parallels to Svetadvipa. Amitabha, whose 
very name is significant of his radiance, is the Buddha to whom one 
most constantly attributes the conception of a Paradise of his own, 
viz. Sukhavati, the pure land of the West. He himself lives in a still 
higher sphere, Akanistha-bhavana, which constitutes the highest 
stratum in the world of forms (rupa-dkatu). But from him has emanated 
a Bodhisattva, Avalokitesvara , 1 and it has been said that the 
latter, rather than the fairly unapproachable Amitabha, is the real 
ruler of Sukhavati. The most remarkable feat in Amitabha and his 
paradise is its boundless glory, and we have every reason to remember 
that the dhyana heavens are characterized by their immeasurable 
glory ; cf. the name Apramdnabka, “ whose glory is boundless.” 
This radiance, however, is a product of meditation, and this coincides 
with the fact that Amitabha is one of the five Dhyani-buddhas , 2 thus 
belonging to the rupa-dhatu. His radiance, consequently, does not pro- 
ceed from his original nature of being a sun-god or his paradise the sun 
itself. On the other hand, it is quite true that it is described in a way 
that makes it quite irreconcilable with the immaterial and wholly 
spiritualized world of meditation. This is because Amitabha and his 
paradise soon became a focus for the popular piety, which saw in an all- 
absorbent belief and devotion to Buddha the only condition necessary 
for salvation, and which saw in a blessed, Buddha-worshipping 
existence in Sukhavati, a paradise full of all kinds of precious things, 
jewels, lotus-lakes, etc., even this very salvation. Upon the degree of 
devotion shown by the pious during their earthly life depends their 
higher, or lower, condition in paradise . 3 While the most perfect have 
very nearly attained Buddhaship the Bodhisattvas of a lower rank 
still have to become perfect by hearing the law and worshipping the 
Buddha. In this connexion we may well remember the very great 
importance of a person's condition at the moment of death. The 
conception that this is a moment decisive to one’s state in the next 
existence, and eventually to the entrance into Nirvana, is common 
to both Buddhism and Brahminism. The idea appears also among the 

1 On the interpretation of. Zimmer, Zeitsrhr. f. Indologie, i, 73 seq. (scarcely 
convincing). 

2 Cf. Monier-Williams, Buddhism, p. 203 seq. 

3 Cf. Haas, Amida Buddha, p. 113, on those who are born in a “ corner of 
Sukhavati ”, 
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Bhagavatas. 1 On the whole the tone of the Narayanlya very much 
reminds us of the Sukhavatl-writings, although, as can be seen plainly 
enough, the former one is written in a less popular style and more 
strictly applies itself to the character of the island as being a dhjana- 
sphere. Common to both is the idea that devotion and faith alone 
lead to the summum bomim , and that Bhaga van’s (this name is common 
to both) mercy is bestowed upon the faithful, by which means in spite 
of ethical defects they are able to approach him. As regards 
Sukhavati it is often inculcated that listening to the holy writings 
about Amitabha and spreading them abroad creates endless merit. 
Thus already Milinda-Panha SBE., 25, p. 124 ; Saddharma- 
pundarlka, xv : He who writes this book, or causes it to be written, 
wins eternal merit." etc. The same thing is said in the Narayanlya, 
Mbh., xii, 341 (339), 128 seq. ; 342, 113 seq. ; 345, 2 seq. ; 17. 

I have endeavoured to point out here some of the coincidences 
between Svetadvlpa and the Buddhist heavens. The conception of 
those is intimately connected with what has within the later Buddhism 
been called “ Buddhologv ", together with the various forms it takes 
on in the different schools — a very obscure and complicated question, 
which I must leave aside entirely. Not the least interesting are the 
relations to Brahminisin. both Vedanta and Sariikhya. which can 
undoubtedly he found, and which have been noticed above. Now it 
appears to me that the Narayanlya to some degree offers a Brahminical 
analogy to the Sukhavati literature ; however, we must make it quite 
clear that here one only gets some glimpses of what is more fully 
developed and made out in Buddhist dress. But the relations between 
devotion and contemplation are about the same in both directions. 
Already the older Buddhist scriptures describe how, on important 
occasions in the Buddha's life, the inhabitants of the divine 
spheres appear on earth and offer him homage. At his death 
e.g. the Buddha sends away a disciple from his side, explaining 
that the latter forms an obstacle to the numberless hosts of 
gods, who, unseen by others, have assembled round him and now 
complain that they are unable to see him. This reminds one of 

1 Cf. Dighn Sik., ii, p. 212, 230; Arig. Xik., ii, p. 129; Franke, Dighanikaya 
p. 234; Beckh, Buddhismus, 2, p. 59 seq.; Milinda paiiha, SBE., 25, p. 124; 
Bhagavata Pur., 11, 15, 18. Bhandarkar, Vaisnavism, p. 18 seq. ; Barth, Religions de 
l’ hide, p. 199 ; Mrs. Stevenson, The Rites of the Ticiee-born (1920), p. 170. Beal, 
('ntena, p. 371. 381. (Cf. also Mbh., xii, 280, 59; Meditating on Vishnu as the 
♦Supreme Being, Vrtra breathes his last ; yojayitva tathatmanam param sthanam 
nmptavan). 
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an episode in the Xarayanlya. When, in 341 (339), 18 seq., 
Narayana has shown himself to Narada and spoken with him, he 
commands him to go immediately : “ For these my worshippers 

shining like the sun and living without organs of sense or food (i.e. 
like gods) would be able to direct their thoughts whole-heartedly 
towards me, and I should not like them to be hindered in this." 
Buddha himself shows (in the Mahaparitiibbanasatta) the four places, 
which alone should form the goal of pious pilgrimages (the place where 
he was born, etc.) and stresses that the man whose heart is touched 
thereby and afterwards finds peace, will after death enter into the 
heavenly spheres. This instruction is chiefly directed to the Buddhist 
lay-community and enables us to understand that a form of piety 
very nearly akin to bhakti could thus easily arise. Probably also the 
circumstances were like that at an early date. 1 Buddhism's bhakti- 
mdrga can be followed independently of the intention of the worshipper 
himself to become a Buddha (Buddhayana) and independently of 
every philosophical speculation ( prajhayana or jfianamdrga). 2 How- 
ever, meditation is of great importance. In Amitavur-Dhyana-Sutra 
a large amount of space is taken up by describing the various stages of 
samddhi, during which are seen in succession Sukhavati itself — at 
first dimly, afterwards with increasing clear-sightedness and more 
in detail — and afterwards various Bodhisattvas with shining bodies 
and multifarious laksanas. Here, then, Paradise with its previous 
things are purely spiritual entities and, in the same w r ay as Svetadvlpa, 
belonging to rupa-dhatu. It is in this world that, for the benefit and 
edification of the Bodhisattvas and Arhats, the Buddhas manifest 
their sambhogakdyas. magical visions, which are distinguished from 
those nirmdnakuyas that they show on earth only by a higher degree 
of material refinement and cosmicality (iokottaratd). For in reality 
both are an expression of Buddha's maya, illusion ; he has united 
himself with another higher “ body ", dharmakdya, which is nothing 
but Nirvana or Sunyatd, to use the term of the Madhyamikas, but 
also, as such, the Absolute, the Vastumatra , 3 of the Vijnanavadins 
and Yogacaras, the Brahma of the Vedanta. Dharmakdya in 
this latter significance is the opposite pole to nirmdyakdya, conceived 


1 Cf. de la Vallee Poussin, Opinions, p. 206 seq., 289. 

2 Cf. de la Vallee Poussin, ERE., s.v. Mahayana, p. 331. 

3 Synonymous terms for ^dharmakdya are : svabhdvakaya, suddhakaya ; when 
realized in trance it is also called samadhikaya ; cf. de la Vallee Poussin, JRAS., 
1906, p. 146. 
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as including the manifold world, which governed by mdyd is then 
proceeding from the former by emanation. Such a doctrine has been 
developed by the Vijnanavadins. 1 Now, that a Brahminical doctrine 
concerning emanation can be illustrated by copious passages from the 
Narayanlya need not be specially explained here. Cf . 12, 311 (339), 42 

mattalx sarvam sambhavati jagat sthdvarajangamam | 
aksaram ca ksaram caiva sac casac caiva narada || 

But — and this is the special point of the Bhagavatas — those who 
here (i.e. in Svetadvipa) love me, they will be saved and enter into 
me, says the god in continuation : while to ordinary mortals the 
procedure is more circumstantial as they must pass through several 
stages of emanation ( : > the sun > Aniruddha > Pradyumna 

> Sarhkarsana > Atman, 12, 346 (344), 13), 2 it takes place directly 
in the case of bhaktas, a way which is beloved by Narayana ; cf. 
350 (348), 3. Even as the Buddha vision in the rupa heaven is only an 
illusion, mdyd. thus the manifestation of Narayana in Svetadvlpa is 
of the same kind. The god says to Narada when he shows himself that 
his real presence is na vijneyam ; rupavan iti drsyate (341 (339). 44 seq.) 
and he adds : — 

icchan muhurtdn nasyeyam Iso'ham jagato guruh \ 
mdyd, hyesd mayd srstd yan mam pasyasi narada jj 

But on the contrary he is perceptible to mankind in his four 
revelational forms ( murticatustayam ). These are mentioned in 
336 (334), 9 being Nara and Narayana. Hari and Krsna. The two 
first mentioned are the ascetics in Badarl who appear time after time 
in the Narayanlya. These cannot be regarded as real Avatars — 
this opinion is naturally applicable to the sect, whose tenets are codified 
in the Narayanlya and in similar writings — as I have already pointed 
out, but are more likely imaginary copies, and perceptible to the senses, 
of that Narayana who is identical with Brahma or Prakrti. One 
observes that at 341 (339) an obvious distinction is made between 
Narayana as caturmurtidhara and his prddurbhavdh (106). The latter 
are Avatars, here ten in number. It seems strange that among those 
the Satvata prince Krsna occurs, although just before (101) 
it is announced that Narayana will send a terrible visitation upon the 
Satvata princes and upon Dvaraka. This gives an expression to the 

1 Cf. de la Yallee Poussin, ,1 R AS., 1906, p. 974 scq. 

2 On the \ yiihas and the date of the YyCiha doctrine, cf. Bhandarkar, Vaisntivtzm. 

p. 13. 
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Pancaratra disapproval of the Krsna cult, 1 and also explains why 
that Krsna who is regarded as one of Narayana’s own murtis is called 
Krsna Svayambhu. 

The ascetics Kara and Narayana could don the same laksanas 
as the god. but there exists a difference of degree : they belong to the 
manifested ( vyaida ), not to the unmanifested ( avyakta ) as he does. 
Cf. 345, 48, Narada is speaking : — 

adyapi cainam pasyami yuvam pasyan sanatanau !| 
yair laksanair upetah sa harir avyaktarupadhrk | 
tair laksanair upetau hi vyaktarupadharau yuvam |j 
drstau yuvam maya tatra tasya devasya pdrsvatah \ 
ihaiva cagato'smy adya visrstah paramatmana |] 

Cf. 346 (344), 23 seq. Their relation to the god in Svetadvlpa thus 
agrees with that of Avalokita to Amitabha. The foundation in both 
cases is laid bv the scheme of emanation. Undoubtedly from a certain 
point of view the ascetics are identical with Narayana, and if one sees 
them one sees him, cf. above. Their neighbourhood is indicated as 
being the place upon which the foundation of the worlds is laid. 

336. 15 seq.. and Narada worships Narayana, who is practising tapas 
there, as the eternal creator, the supreme immortal being, in whom 
all things are found (loc. cit., 25 seq.). Whom then can this Narayana 
worship in his turn ? The answer to this is indicated as being a great 
secret (avacyam etad vaktavyarn atmaguhyam sandtanam), 336, 29 

yat tat suksmam avijneyam avyaktam acalam dhruvam | 
indriyair indriyarthais ca sarvabhutais ca varjitam || 

That is to say Brahma, from whom all things, including the ascetics, 
have proceeded. They themselves relate that Narayana is their 
existing prakrti, 341, 47, in Svetadvlpa, from whom they have 
emanated, 336, 42 (cf. 32), and who is avyaktayoni , 346, 2 ; and in 

337, 2 we are told that Narada will himself depart to Svetadvlpa to 
see their prakrti. They practise tapas. worship and make offerings in 
Badarl, but they do this (336, 32 f.) in homage to Prakrti, the god who 
is their atman. To him they bring their sacrifices, both divine and 
ancestral ones. In this respect they resemble the White Men ; and in 
accordance with the position of our treatise, which is the intermediary 
between old and new, it is emphasized that the sacrifices are only 
legitimate if all of them are offered to the god. But the penance of the 
ascetics also has a more altruistic purpose : it is indicated (346, 21), 

1 Cf. Hopkins, Epic Mythology, p. 214. 
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though in an obscure way, that it is performed for the success of the 
god's future manifestations, i.e. for the extension of truth and for 
conquering evil. This double aspect characterizes the Bodhisattvas 
too : on the one side the struggle for personal salvation by the aid 
of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas (cf. 350, 75) ; on the other, willingness 
to endure self-sacrifice and suffering for the sake of one’s fellow- 
creatures. It must, however, be said that in the Narayanlya one is 
scarcely reminded of the latter point of view, nor is it of essential 
importance in the Amitabha religion. 

Finally, we should like to draw attention to a few more points of 
contact with Buddhism. Bhandarkar (Yaisnavism, p. 7 seq.) has already 
pointed out that the Narayanlya, in common with Buddhism and 
Jainism, rejects the sacrifice of animals. Yasu Uparicara. the 
mysterious patron and promulgator of the Bhakti doctrine, is a great 
sacrificer — it is really at a “ horse sacrifice ” arranged by him that 
Ekata, Dvita, and Trita relate their history — but the sacrificial 
beasts were replaced by cakes, etc. It is asserted that his precipitation 
into an underground cavern was in consequence of his once advising 
the sacrifice of a goat. The only peculiarity is that the gods (with 
Narayana at their head) take his part in the matter. They certainly 
could not prevent the curse uttered by the ascetics from taking effect, 
but Narayana carried nourishment to his devotee, and when this one 
has " worked out " his punishment in the hole, he sends Garuda to 
fetch him up after which the king enters into Brahma’s world. 
Garuda otherwise is not mentioned in the Narayanlya. One gains, 
on the whole, the impression that the sympathies of the author lie 
mostly with the king, and it is probable that the episode of Vasu's 
“ fall ”, which scarcely harmonizes with the spirit of the treatise, is a 
secondary interpolation. Ahimsa distinguished the Krta age, when all 
were righteous, and the Bhagavatas follow a higher dharma than do 
others, by applying themselves to it. On the other hand, they do not 
reject sacrifice, as sacrifice, but, on the contrary, its necessity is often 
inculcated. Their conservatism is also expressed in their respect for 
tapas, although bhakti is of greater worth. Their struggle for 
reformation is kept, therefore, within orthodox Brahminical bounds, 
but apart from this it is undeniable that the struggle appears in a 
similar form in both Buddhism and Jainism ; and the similarity 
appears to be greater in the Narayanlya than in the Bhagavad-Gita, 
if one takes into consideration that the former teaches ahiriisa, 1 but 
1 Cf. 1'atanjali's Yoga -Sutra, ii, 30. 
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not the latter, in other words that the development has tended towards 
agreement with this non-Brahminical principle. Neither can one 
avoid associating bhakti and maitri (metta) the latter of which must 
also be considered in connexion with meditation 1 and is a necessary 
postulate for the attainment of Nirvana. Those who in meditation 
have penetrated through all earthly regions by means of metta pass 
after death into Brahma’s world, one of the highest spheres (Aiig. Nik., 
ii, p. 129). Belief in and devotion to Amitabha has already been 
spoken of. 

While considering the laksanas of Narayana. we are also led on to 
Buddhism. The connecting link between Narayana and Buddha is 
of course the Mahapurusa conception (cf. Senart, Legende, p. 87 seq.). 
Because of this Buddha, as is the case in the Lalita-Vistara, receives 
the epithet narayanasthamavan, “ possessings N.’s power,” narayana 
iva durdharsah, “ unconquerable as N.,” indeed he is N. himself. 
ndrdyandtmabhdvah (Senart, loc. cit., p. 123). Certainly in the epic 
the identity of Visnu-Narayana with Mahapurusa is in general an 
acknowledged fact, but in no other passage beside our treatise are his 
laksanas represented in a form so completely in accordance with those 
forming the equipment of the Buddha-Mahapurusa. Narayana’s (and 
the White Men’s) signs are all found again among Buddha's thirty-two 
principal laksanas and eighty minor laksanas ( anuvyanjanas ), 2 as an 
investigation shows quite clearly. They characterize on one side the 
supernatural figure of Narayana and on the other that of Buddha, 
his sambhogakaya, shown on extraordinary occasions, and specially 
in the heavenly spheres, cf. above. The Mahapurusa-conception, 
as such, is Brahminical not Buddhist, but the laksanas of the 
inhabitants of Svetadvlpa, not found in any other Brahminical source 
but almost identical with those of the Buddhists, are. taken in 
connexion with the general character of Svetadvlpa, quite sufficient 
to lead back again to Buddhism. 


1 Cf. Beckh, Buddhimnus, pp. 28, 37, 60, 132 seq. 

2 Cf. Bumouf, Lotus, introduction, p. 346 : Senart, Lige.nde, pp. 88 seq., 124 seq. 



S ITA FORLORN , A SPECIMEN OF THE 
KASHMIRI RAM AY AN A 

Edited and Translated by Sir George Grierson, O.M., K.C.I.E. 

D IVAKARA PRAKASA BHATTA is said to have been alive 
during the eight years of the reign of the Hindu king Sukhajivana 
Simha, of Kashmir, who came to the throne in a.d. 1786, and to have 
lived in the Gojawar (Skt. Gulikavalika ) quarter of the city of Srinagar. 
He was the author of a Kashmiri version of the Ramayana, entitled 
the Ramdvatara-carita . This is a long epic poem of about 1800 verses 
in various metres, and is divided into two parts. The first part corre- 
sponds to the first six cantos of Valmiki's poem, and ends with the 
return of Rama in triumph to Ayodhya after the conquest of Lanka. 
The second part corresponds to the latter half of Valmiki's seventh 
-( TJttara-kanda ) canto, describing Sita's banishment and the subsequent 
occurrences down to the death of Rama. It is entitled the Lava- 
kusa-yuddha. The earlier part of Valmiki's seventh canto, called by 
Professor Jacobi “ the Ravaneis ", is inserted by the Kashmiri poet 
in the earlier half of the poem, in the section where Hanumat visits 
Lanka in search of Sita. There he meets Xarada, who tells him the 
history of the place and describes Ravana’s birth and exploits. 

Although the whole Kashmiri poem thus roughly corresponds to 
Valmiki's epic, the two works differ widely in detail. In the first place, 
in agreement with the Adblmta Ramayana 1 and the Jaina tradition. 
Sita is represented as the daughter of Ravana 2 and Mandodari. 
although Ravana was unaware of the fact. According to our poet, 
when Sita was born in Ravana's absence, her horoscope showed that 
she would kill her father (i.e. Ravana), and that, if she were allowed to 
marry, she would become a dweller in the forest, and would come 
from there to destroy Lanka. 3 Mandodari, on hearing this, tied a stone 
round the baby’s neck and threw her into a river. The baby was 
washed ashore, and was found by Janaka, as in the ordinary tradition. 
Mandodari never ventured to tell Ravana of this. A lien he brought 

1 See Bulletin S.O.S., iv, 13 ff. 

3 According to our present poet, Rama seems to have become aware of this ; for, 
when Hanumat returns from his visit to Lanka, Rama anxiously inquires about the 
attitude of her brothers — Indrajit, etc. — towards him for taking Sita with him into 
banishment. 

3 The Adbhuta Ramayana adds that Ravana was fated to die if ever he should 
look on his own daughter with lustful eyes, and she should refuse to yield to him. 
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Slta to Lanka, she recognized her, but was afraid to do more than 
warn him in general terms. 

In the Valmlki Ramayana, Rama was induced to banish Slta after 
his return to Ayodhya, owing to scandalous reports that she had lived 
with Ravana in Lanka. Here the reason is different. The story given 
is that Slta had a sister-in-law 1 who hated her with jealous treachery. 
She persuades Slta to draw for her a portrait of Ravana. This she 
promptly takes to Rama, saying that she had seen Slta gazing at it 
and weeping over it. Without further inquiry, Rama believes her 
and is filled with anger. He orders Laksmana to take Slta away, 
and to abandon her in the forest. Here again, there is a grave variation 
from the Valmlki story. In it, at Slta's request, Laksmana takes her 
on a visit to Valmiki's hermitage and abandons her there, safe in the 
saint’s keeping. There she has twins — Lava and Kusa — who are 
brought up by Valmlki and taught the Ramayana. When they have 
learnt it, he takes them to Rama’s court, and there they recite the 
poem. 

In the Kashmiri poem, Laksmana abandons Slta in the heart of a 
forest. She wanders forlorn till she stumbles on Valmiki's hermitage. 
There she has one son — Lava — to whom Valmlki becomes attached, 
and whom he loves to care for in Slta’s temporary absence. One day 
she goes out, taking the baby with her. Valmlki, who is not aware of 
this, jumps to the conclusion that it has been carried off by some wild 
beast. So he takes a wisp of Kusa grass and prays over it. The wisp 
becomes alive as an exact replica of Lava. In this way Slta gets two 
sons, the second, from his origin, being named “ Kusa ”. When they 
grow up Valmlki gives each a set of magic arrows that never miss 
their marks. 

In the meantime, at Vasistha's advice, Rama arranges for an 
Asvamedha sacrifice, and the sacrificial horse is left to wander, 
protected by Bharata and Satrughna at the head of a large army. 
The horse comes near Valmiki's hermitage, and Kusa mounts it 
and rides it in spite of the protests of the army. The army tries to 
stop him by force, but in vain. Then Bharata, struck by his 
resemblance to Rama, advances in friendly fashion, but Kusa wounds 

1 This story is not confined to Kashmir. It is also found in the Ramayana of 
Candravati, written in Eastern Bengal. According to it, the sister-in-law was a 
daughter of Kaikeyi, and was named Kukuii. See Dineshchandra Sen’s The Bengali 
Ramayanas, pp. 196 ff. The Malay Ramayana, which in other respects closely follows 
the Kashmiri account, has also the same story. See Zieseniss, Die Rima-Sage bei den 
Malaien, ihre Herkunft und Gestaltung ( Hamburg, 1928), pp. 61, 105. 
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him with one of his arrows. Bharata, in self-defence, wounds Kusa. 
Lava comes up and joins Kusa, who has revived. After mutual 
abuse, Lava kills Bharata, and Kusa Satrughna. They then attack 
the army and slay many. The few survivors escape to Ayodhya 
and report to Rama, who sends out Laksmana at the head of another 
army. It also is defeated by the boys, Laksmana being slain. Then 
Rama, with his monkey and bear allies, sets out with a huge force. 
They meet the boys. Rama, moved instinctively by parental affection, 
makes friendly advances, but they refuse to trust him, defeat the army, 
and kill him. 

The boys collect the crowns of the slain commanders, and return 
triumphantly to Sita. She recognizes Rama's crown, and hastens 
lamenting to the scene of the combat. There she is joined by Valmlki. 
in answer to whose prayers amrta falls from heaven. All the slain, 
in consequence, come to life, and return home rejoicing, taking with 
them Lava and Kusa. 

Rama returns to seek for Sita in the hermitage, but she, in a 
revulsion of feeling, refuses to see him or to listen to his prayers that 
she should return home with him. Valmlki intercedes with her, but 
to no effect. At his advice, Rama returns to Ayodhya to complete 
the Asvamedha sacrifice. All the great saints assemble at it, but 
complain that the rite cannot be completed without the presence of 
Sita. Rama sends ^atrughna to Valmlki, who with great difficulty 
persuades her to attend it. On her arrival, before all the assembled 
holy men, she proclaims her chastity, and calls upon Mother Earth to 
bear witness to it. The groimd opens, Mother Earth emerges, receives 
Sita on to her chariot, and disappears with her into the chasm, which 
then closes up. The rest of the poem, dealing with the remainder of 
Rama's life and his ascent into heaven, closely agrees with the account 
given in the Yalmiki Ramayana, and need not be repeated. 

The following specimen of the poem is taken from the passage 
describing Slta's forlorn condition after being abandoned in the forest 
by Laksmaria. Quite unsuspecting, she has gone forth with him, 
and now the time has come for him to leave her. It is ninety verses 
in length, and corresponds to the brief 48th 1 chapter of Valmlki's 
Uttara Kanda. In translating the text, I have not been literal. I have 
attempted to reproduce the slightly archaic style of the original, and 
where words are necessary to explain the sense to a Western reader, 
have not hesitated to introduce them. 


1 Bombay edition. 
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The metre of the extract is the well-known Hazaj, w , 

, hut many licenses are permitted. The influence 

of stress-accent, or even merely the necessity of metre, often affects 
the quantity of a vowel. Thus, in verse 1169, sata sata must 

be scanned as if it were — — , and, in 1175, pyemiits 11 must be 

scanned — — — (i.e. , see below), while, in 1176, it must be 

scanned — (i.e. — — ). In connection with this, it should be 

mentioned that a conjunct consonant of which the first member is 
a nasal does not necessarily make the preceding vowel long by position. 
Thus, in verse 1175, nend a r must be scanned as an iambus, • — . 

Two short syllables may always be taken as the equivalent of one 
long syllable. Thus, in 1169, hyot u nas — — ) is to be scanned as 

if it were . Similarly, dini (1174) is equivalent to — , the words 

karri dini liij u being for , and in pariye (1175) — • is 

for — w . 

A closed syllable with a long vowel may generally be given 
additional short instant after the final consonant, if the next word 
begins with a consonant. Thus, a word ending in an may, in such a 
case, be scanned — or — — «• at option, provided it is followed by a 
consonant. A good example is in verse 1174, manen gos gash Jcam, 

which must be scanned — — . Here, though there is a 

long vowel in the closed syllable gos, and though the word is followed 
by a consonant — the g of gash — no short instant is added ; but in the 
word gash (a similar closed syllable), the metre requires it to be scanned 
— — as if the word were gashe. On the other hand, in 1168, we 
have diuan 6s u . Here, as 6s u begins with a vowel, the syllable an is 
necessarily long without any additional short instant, and the whole 

must be scanned as (the final u-matrd at the end of the line 

not being sounded). Again, in the same line, we have dapan ward. 
Here, although ward begins with a consonant, an scans merely as one 

long syllable, and the whole scans . In 1203 we have 

karith yek-san dyut u don, which must be scanned — - ^ w 

('— “ for — ) — , in which san has to be read as if it were sdna. Again, 

in 1197, kahen kyah cdkh so pan 1 is scanned - — • — — 

The treatment of mdtra-voweh is quite arbitrary. They are sounded 
or not as the metre requires. We have already seen 6s u treated as 
ohe long syllable, and this is always the case at the end of a line ; 
byt in cases like Lakh 1 man (1168) or hyot' l nas (1169) we may scan 
jftakh 1 and hyot u either as each consisting of two short syllables, or 
/ each as consisting merely of one long one. In the former case we treat 
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the »w/ra-vowel as forming a syllable, and in the latter case we ignore 

it. In 1173, we must scan b«/"s pdf'zdn as ■— in which 

the u-mdtrd counts as forming a syllable, while the i-matra is not so 
counted. [It will be observed that, as explained above, the final an 
is scanned — 

A conjunct consonant is sometimes to be read as though the 
members were separated and a vowel inserted by svarabhakti. Thus, 

in verse 1242, asmanay must be scanned — , as if the word 

were ds a mdnay. Similarly, in 1187, arth must be scanned as an 
iambus ( — - — ). 


VOT„ V. P\RT II. 


19 


I 
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wttt f f i 

W*n M5R: f^rr^ ^ftg h 

^r-fcsr fj<prcr 5 ttt i 

3 WR ^rm *rm fa^ra; ^ 11 

€frrnr fW i 

^r rm ttt ^nf rt *rft*r 11 

T^T 5 ?rre*T t? ^srr? *ft*r i 

j? ^T^rr^T ?f »rr ^r*r 11 

inTC ^ I 

fair^ ^ 5 K- 4 t? 11 

Tf srfsm «?iw i 

f*r«r n 

*r 5 r*T ^>fr^ *rrir ^*r i 

^pt. <T*T ^TT^rTflr |[S ^mirTJT % 3 I || 

f¥ *R WT^ fTCt ^ftf ^fT«r i 

3 f *f. ^T’l cr^ xjfc^r ^fr-JT n 

<refT-*fa^ jrfrsr 3^ ^ri*r i 

*t*h; T?i?r ifrsr-w^ ^ am?^ n 

33 ^ 93 IP* WWT I 

'•WN N f/\ N» O' (Jv - 

’I’ftw <Tt?T rl^-fnsr tT*(*T u 

wtz f f^f^-f’l • 

S133 wm; w* ^fwsre ^3 n 

fw*? wtfr^ ^{<§^3 ’wr* fr*rN*r i 
fasrs wff mrf^ f*i^H^ ii 

^3 3^-f^ *m *rf* **p*t 3 i 

frlf JTT ^3 3*1133 U 3 T 3 II 

: 3 »n%Tl' w*rr ^i<T^ *§33 *rpfi i 

«T W 3 3 Tf 3 w w*sl VTRff ^ W^T 3TO II 

\» ‘ q n n» • n» ^ ^ 

3*jt 3 ra*r W33 f 3 *» 333 *33 i 

WT cf*T 33 3 ffW 33 ^Tftr ^fnn II 

«T 3 iT; flT^rar 31-33 3 W 33 ^WTT*i | 
n*»^i xT^r^-Tar^ h 
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1168-9. They tell us that in heavy sorrow did Laksmana lead 
Slta to the forest, for in his heart there had been formed a chasm full 
of fire. Again and again looked he back, at each moment hoping that 
perchance to Rama pity might have come. 

• 1170-1. They say that Slta asked him : “ What be this that in 

the end hath me befallen ? Why is it that with the blood of my feet 
the way is sprinkled ? Full well I know that this hath been devised 
for me by the sister of my lord.” 1 

1172. Quoth Laksmana : “ Sit here to rest awhile. Whither shall 
I go from hence 1 For burnt is my heart, and as it were flames are 
pouring o'er my head.” 

1173. As though smitten by poison, fell she down. Her tender 
form consumed by flaming heat, swooning she lay. 

1174. Dim went the pupils of her eyes, the very stones did she 
begin to lick. Said she : “ First give thou me to drink, if me thou 
must abandon.” 

1175. So he went forth and searched, and from a great way brought 
he water. Unconscious, like an angel or a fairy in her sleep, he found 
her. 

1176. Prone on her face she lay, withered like a flowering shrub 
that by an axe is severed from its stem. 

1177. When he saw her, the fair daughter of the gods, lying corpse- 
like there, seized he the opportunity for hasting far away. 

1178. Upon a near-by tree he hung the jar, so that from it water 
trickled on her face. 

1179. Sorrowing set he out for home, going slow-foot, as they lead 
a man to death. 

1180. Lamenting, again and again falling on his face in his despair, 
as though bidding to her feet farewell, went he. 

1181. “ O, Fair as Uma, forgive the sin that I commit. Wounded 
to the heart am I, for sudden death to thee hath come. 

1182. “ Grant thou me pardon, whether deep sleep hath fallen 
on thee, or whether thou hast ceased to breathe. Unworthy of thee 
am I, who love thee as a son his mother. 

1183. “ Never again shall I have strength to look towards thee, 
and slowly, slowly, to thy feet say I farewell. 


1 According to the poet, Rama's decree of banishment was the result of a false 
calumny told him by Sita’s enemy, his step-sister. 
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^ tt7 ^it*t i 

f^i »?rm ^r:t^ tot b 

«T ^iT JTW TTJf^^T W5TPT srtoPT I 

v* ' \W \j 

«f¥ ^ ^Tfifi tos ?rif j « 

f?rt^T jrnrf'TTT i 

^-TSTO ST^IT ^ *TSf ^ II 

•fTT? JTTfTT ^ ^Tr^ni ^JT*TT% I 

s • M N 

** ^ f f WT|f TO? TOT II 
4yi f?m *rtTT tpx*t Tw i 
*mTOTif ^if^ tt?th ;rre n 

«xN 3^TT ^ftfTT PT-'TOTt-^ I 
jj*ft ^?TrTT ^HfrT II 

5 JR ^raTf i 

ar«jf% ^}aT 3j^ *i3i tot *n*r n 

^ N Os Os S fry N 
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frroi fwrn. TO TOTTO-TO i 

TOT? ^I^fT-rl^ TO TOTO || 

??f% to 0T{?-?TTO-fi? *n«r i 
siTO^ 5 *. *rr to ^ wn to? ii 

TO? TO WH. *T 5r{<§TO 1 

f?f?? TO TOif*T fa*T 3 * 1 ??? TOf*l TO II 

tot? ^fro y? to toto to? *ft? i 

«r toT?? ?fr toto; ^rrf »i>fr ii 

??fa ^ ?Tf? to? ?t? to 4{% i 
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TOTOTT? TO*! *T?*IT? I 
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1184. “ To hasten home, with bandaged eyes I leave thee. (But 
thou wilt forgive me), for mothers ever espouse the cause of children 
who with them refuge seek. 

1185. “ How was it right for me to yield to Rama’s hest ? How 
was it right for him to send me on this task ? 

1186. “ Why did he not rather slay me with his sword, when 
basely to me he gave command to go foith with thee 1 

1187. Or else, perchance, was this thy fate ? Is that the cause, 
or must some other ground be sought ? ” 

1188. He wept till, as it were (through his dimmed eyes) the lovely 
sun became a moon, 1 and, with one last reverence paid, to the city he 
returned. 

1189. As the water dripped on Sita she revived. Wet through were 
her garments with heat and sweat. 

1190. She saw that far from her had Laksmana gone. All spent 
was she, trembling as a branch quivers in the wind. 

1191. Cried she : “ WTiat hath happed to me ? WTiat serpent hath 
entwined my neck ? Ere long the crows will fall on me, and jackals 
me devour.” 

1192. Dimmed became her eyes from weeping, as she pondered 
whether Laksmana had abandoned her. 

1193. In the far saw she him woebegone and halting, as though 
homeward bound : for but a moment stayed he, and then he 
disappeared from view. 

1194-5. Fair Sita bethought herself that perchance her eyes were 
dimmed with tears, and that hence Laksmana she could not see : so, 
listening for sounds, from her seat she rose to walk. 

1196. For a moment waited she, and so made sure that he had home 
departed. WTiat else had happened, save that he had secretly 
abandoned her, and left her far away ? 

1197. In her agony again she wailed — the cypress branches, nay, 
the very stones (around her) rent. May such be the fate of all our 
enemies ! 

1198. The melody of her weeping overwhelmed the (sweet voices 
of the) birds. Distraught from the forest did they flee and to the 
Pan jab 2 haste . 

1 I am not certain of this translation. MSS. differ. 

2 The writer, of course, is picturing the whole as happening in Kashmir, which 
lies immediately to the north of the Pan jab. 
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qq *J5 WqW fTq I 

N* \» \* \* \* S» x -s '* 

Tfeq J?T^J rT"T f5 TZ?1 WTq II 

rRrRf T « B^rn ffTI f^q I 
frrat-qffR w^Tq II 

^rfw^-fqif^ Wir q*ft *rtTt wqq <15 i 
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1199. When the roses looked upon her (sorrowing) face, soot as 
it were fell on them : yellow did they turn, and low on the ground 
they hid themselves. 

1200. Utterly alone was Sita. Lonely indeed was she. Her only 
companions were thorns and broken sticks. 

1201. From her eyes tears, and from her hands and feet blood 
she dropped : prone did she fall, a veil, as 'twere of moonlight, 
coming to her eyes. 

1202. Cried she : “ Where is he gone, who me in fire hath burnt ! 
Where is he gone, who on Fate’s shoal hath cast me ? 

1203. “ Where is he gone, who brought pure gold from fire ? 1 
Where is he gone, who two in one united 1 2 

1204. “ Where is he gone, who now hath made me homeless ? 
Where is he gone, who into fire cast me ? ” 

1205. Delicate of frame was Sita, and eke heavy with child : 
moreover, a woman, desolate and lacking her lord, was she. 

1206. In the fourth place, of Mandodarl was she the daughter, 
born in stealth (and by her abandoned). Long may Janaka, Situ s 
foster-father, live ! 

1207. She wept. Dumb became her tongue with grief. To a forest 
came she, and into it she fled, her swan-neck all awry. 

1208. Once in the forest, spake she these words — hearken thou 
to them with both thine ears. Without measure did she lament — 
and in thine ears let thou her words abide. 

1209. “ No memory have I that e'er his will I disobeyed, yet 
with burning heat is each limb of me consumed by fire. 

1210. “ No memory have I that e'er with him I quarrelled, yet 
(as a punishment for that) with thorns livid have become my rosy 
feet. 

1211. “No memory have I that e’er at the poor I scoffed, yet even 
they have said tome, ‘ Be thou no longer trusted.' 

1212. “ No memory have I that e'er with him I bandied words, 
and yet on me — a jasmine of paradise — hath fallen soot. 

1213. “ No memory have I that e'er did any wish for me this fate, 
yet have they said of me ‘ Be thou utterly forlorn.' 

1214. “ No memory have I that e'er of him a secret I betrayed, and 
yet this arrow hath he buried in mv heart. 


1 An allusion to Sita’s ordeal by tire in Lanka. 

2 I.e. who took her back after the ordeal. 
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1215. “ No memory have I that e’er before him I showed pride of 
self, yet such a sin must I have done, for on me hath humiliation 
fallen.” 

1216. So wailing, on went Sita, blood dropping from her wounds 
the while, and as the way she traversed, thus to Rama did she make 
lament : — 

1217. “ Ah, why dost thou not hear me ? Doth no pity come to 
thee ? What have I done that thou in misery hast prisoned me 1 

1218. “ While thou in comfort thus art seated on thy throne, 
seemly is it that I on thorns should be distraught ? 

1219. “ What fault have I committed ? Now at thy feet I fall ; 
ah, shelter me. No home ha,ve I, alone and lorn. 

1220. “ Once was I called ‘ the princess, daughter of King Janaka 
and now, behold, there is none to show me friendship. 

1221. “ Dost thou not see how desolate I have become, and how, 
from my weeping, crushed to pieces hath become my body ? 

1222. “ Behold how from my eyes ’tis tears of blood I shed ; 
behold how, if I lose my way, no one is there to lead me right. 

1223. “ Didst thou not once say to me, ‘ Thy form is tender as a 
rose and dost thou now not see what hath befallen me ? 

1224. “ Didst thou not once say to me, ‘ Of the garden art thou 
the daffodil,' and dost thou not see how beneath thorns I fare ? 

1225. “ Didst thou not once say to me, ‘ Thou art the moon ashine 
in all its glory,’ and dost thou not now see how all alone I walk ? 

1226. “ Didst thou not once say to me, ‘ Very tender is thy form,' 
and dost thou not now see how, when they look upon me, the very 
thorns shrink from me in fear ? 

1227. “ Didst thou not once say to me, ‘ Well will Kausalya keep 
thee safe," and dost thou not now see that even she hath not my 
body clasped ? 

1228. “ Didst thou not once sav to me, ‘ Thou art a light unto the 
eyes of all ? ’ and, behold, now in no one have I hope. 

1229. “ Once was I thine alone, and thou alone w r ast mine ; and 
now, for my sins, am I unwanted ; now my true price I know. 

1230. “ On whom may I lay the blame for this my woe 1 What I 
must suffer was in my fate decreed, and no one is there who can it 
from me remove. 
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1231. “ Still one hope there is within my thoughts, that haply 
he may even now show mercy. Ah, bear thou me in thy mind ; forget 
me not. 

1232. “ If e'er I forget my love, then, in my heart, sure am I 
of this alone — that if I do aught forgetting it, then no other shift 
have I. 

1233. Until they drag these very garments from my body, so 
long shall I do naught but let the cry of ! Rama, Rama ' pass my lips. 

1234. “ Ne'er shall I it forget, until to ashes is my whole form 
reduced. Fames s from thee is Hell, and in it I, an angel of Heaven, 
am here consumed. 

1235. “ When destruction cometh to me, then only will I my body 
bathe : come thou to me, and my bosom will I unveil, and show to 
thee the wounds (that thou hast pierced). 

1236. “ Then only will my destruction come, when with fire I 
consume my flesh ; and then, and only then, shall I be delivered to 
the care of God. 

1237. “ Exalted in the heavens art thou, and is it meet that me thou 
shouldst oppress 1 Hast thou not bethought thyself that on my 
shoulders mounted is this load 1 

1238. “ True is it that his life should forfeit be, whose guilt is 
proved ; but never is it seemly thus (causelessly) to torment a woman. 

1239. “ Mine is no guilt, and, lo, thou showest me no mercy : 
ah, come thou to me, even if thou must to pieces rend me. 

1240. “ Have not I said to thee, ‘ In truth, (if the task need it) 
take thou all my blood,’ and mercy hast thou then ever shown ? 
Nay, such was not thy way. 

1241. “ Hast thou never bethought thyself that disgraced would 
be thy name ; that men will ask, ‘ Whose queen is this that to such 
distress hath come ? ' 

1242. “ If any man say such words to me, (I can but answer make 
that) on the earth is (but now) my abiding place. To them will I say 
that down from heaven am I fallen prone. 

1243. “ If then he ask me, ‘ Tell, of a truth, by what name art thou 
called ? ’ ‘ ’Tis the fate of all," will I reply, ‘ from hence to go ; for 
who has ever come to abide for aye ? ’ 

1244. “ If then he say to me, ‘ Here is it meet for thee to find a 
place to rest ', Then will I answer make to them, " Tis the fate of all to 
go thither whence they came.' 
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1245. “ If then he ask me, ‘ Why dost thou shed so many tears ? ’ 
To them will I answer give, ‘ True, I am shedding tears — nay pearls 
I scatter.’ 

1246. “ If God will not hear my plaint, let no other hear. Over 
my secrets, let there be a veil twixt me and Him. 

1247. “ To my father declared Visvamitra, ‘ He is incarnate God. 
To him, in marriage, do thou the damsel give, for well to thee will he 
perform the duties of a son.’ 

1248. “ Little did my father guess that me — Sita — Rama would 
abandon or that Sita would for seven births put him to shame. 

1249. “ Nay, surely thought he, ‘ This youth hath the pure nature 
of a suckling babe. A king is he, with whom the unhappy and the poor 
take refuge.’ ” 

1250. So on she wandered, her feet sinking into the gravel sharp, 
and as she walked, came burning wounds upon her tender limbs. 

1251. Along went she, blood dropping from her saffron hands, and 
at her words the very stones on which she trod were pierced. 

1252. Stumbling and falling as she went, each gaping wound a 
(crimson) rose, as with her hands she grasped the thorny shrubs. 

1253. At length, in the forest, came she across a dwelling fair — 
a mere shade of birch-bark to ward off the sun. 

1254. Led thither by her hands, her feet, her eyes, descried she 
a holy man, on whom she looked as God ; 

1255. For he was no other than Yalmiki, her Father's Guide in 
Grace. O'er the whole world had he roamed, and of the compass had 
each quarter visited. 

1256. Despairing, just as she was, to him she came ; and he, as 
her he saw, made place for her, as though she were the apple of 
his eye. 

1257. Dawn came to her, and darkness fled away ; again did 
daylight shine. From beneath the (fabled) mountain came forth the 
radiant sun. 




LES INFLUENCES POPULAIBES DANS LA 
CHA NDOG YA- UP A EISA D 


By J. Przyluski 

TV4JSTS les societes les plus diverses, le regard de l’bomme est 
considere comrue omineux. II exerce uue influence qui, suivant 
les circonstances, peut etre faste ounefaste. La croyance au “ mauvais 
ceil ” a entraine l’emploi de mesures prophylactiques. Puisque l’ceil 
est le siege d’une force redoutable, il faut neutraliser le malefice et 
diriger la force du regard vers des consequences heureuses. Ce resultat 
est souvent obtenu au moyen d’une formule qui peut se reduire a une 
simple exclamation. Tel est sans doute le Sanskrit bhadramukha, 
pali bhaddamukha, dont on se servait pour aborder les personnes. 
Ce compose signifie “ celui dont le visage (ou la vue) porte bonheur 
Employe au vocatif, il etait destine a provoquer le fait enonce, ou du 
moins a empecher que le contraire ne se produisit. 

Du skt. bhadramukha, cite par Panini et frequent dans la litte- 
rature bouddbique, on peut rapprocher un vocatif analogue employe 
dans la Chdndogya-upanisad, iv, 1, 2. Des oiseaux hamsa volent dans 
la nuit. L’un d’eux interpelle son compagnon pour lui signaler une 
lueur qui pourrait etre dangereuse : “ Ho ! hoyi l bhalldksa, bhalldksa 
. . Bhalldksa est sans doute lequivalent populaire de Sanskrit 
bhadraksa, “ celui dont l’ceil porte bonheur.” 1 Ce n'est pas neces- 
sairement un nom propre ainsi que le suggere la traduction de 
Bohtlingk (p. 36). 

Bhadramukha et bhalldksa permettent en outre de preciser la valeur 
du compose fameux piyadasi qui, dans les inscriptions d’Asoka, 
designe le monarque lui-meme. Priyadarsin pourrait signifier ” celui 
qui regarde avec affection ” mais nous ne devons pas separer de 
piyadasi l’autre compose qui l’accompagne regulierement : devanam- 
piya. Si nous traduisons celui-ci par *' favori des dieux ’’ il faut 
entendre celui-la “ qui regarde avec faveur ". Les deux termes 
sont sans doute complementaires. C’est parce qu’il a la faveur des 
dieux que le grand roi, par son regard, est favorable aux hommes. 

On peut soulever une objection contre cette interpretation : bha- 


1 Cf. Weber. Ind. St., ii, 88. 
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dramukha dans l’usage courant est un vocatif, tandis que piyadasi 
est employe par Asoka, parlant de soi, comme si c’etait son propre 
nom. La difficult^ n'est pas serieuse. Un adjectif de bon augure, 
dyusmat par exemple chez les Bouddhistes, pouvait servir indiffe- 
remment a interpeller une personne ou a parler d’elle hors de sa 
presence ; ce pouvait etre encore le substitut d’un nom qu’on croyait 
avoir avantage a taire. Ces trois acceptions apparaissent clairement 
dans l’emploi de bhagavant usite tour a tour comme epithete, vocatif 
et comme equivalent du nom de Visnu et d’autres divinites. 

On vient de supposer que les Indo-aryens, comme tant d’autres 
peuples, croyaient a la puissance du regard. Cette idee s’exprime 
nettement dans la Chand.-upan., iv, 15, ou l’esprit ( purusa ) qu’on 
aperQoit dans l’oeii recoit, entre autres noms, celui de Vamanl. Varna 
“ bon, cher, agreable ” est synonyme de priya. Vamanl (de vama + 
rii) est exactement traduit dans le Diet, de St. Petersbourg par 
“ Giiter bringend ” et peut etre rendu par “ porte-bonbeur 

La presence dans la Chand.-upan. d’une forme populaire telle 
que bhallaksa invite a poser le probleme des sources de cet ouvrage. 
Deja dans V Introduction a son edition critique (p. x), Bohtlingk disait 
de cette Upanisad : “ Sie macht iiberhaupt den Eindruck, als wenn sie 
aus verschiedenen Werken zusammengestoppelt ware ”. En fait 
plusieurs morceaux, comme 1’histoire des oiseaux hamsa et celle de 
Satyakama Jabala, iv, 4—9, semblent des emprunts au folklore. Ce sont 
probablement, comme certains avadana bouddhiques, des contes 
enchasses dans une oeuvre didactique. Ainsi pourrait s’expliquer la 
presence, dans ces histoires, de mots imparfaitement sanskritises. 
Mais l’oeuvre didactique elle-meme ne contient-elle pas des formes 
analogues ? 

On rencontre dans des passages d'un caractere exclusivement 
philosophique (v, 11 et 14) le nom propre Indradyumna Bhallaveya. 
Samkara considere Bhallaveya comme derive du patronymique 
Bhallavi, lequel deriverait lui-meme de Bhallavi. Malheureusement, 
nous ne savons si cette explication a ete puisee a une source sure ou 
si elle a ete imaginee par le commentateur pour les besoins de la 
cause. 1 

Parmi les maitres qui sont mentionnes dans les Brahmana et les 
Upanisad, quelques uns ont trois noms : un premier qui leur est 


Bohtlingk (Chand.-Up., p. v) se montre justement severe pour ce commentateur. 
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personnel, un second derive du nom du pere, un troisieme derive du 
nom de l’aieul. Par exemple, Aruna Aupavesi a pour fils Uddalaka 
Aruni lequel a pour fils Svetaketu Auddalaki Aruneya : 

Aruna 

i 

Uddalaka Aruni 
Svetaketu Auddalaki Aruneya 

Bhallaveya parait etre forme comme Aruneya ; il deriverait alors 
de * Bhalla va par 1' inter mediaire de Bhallavi. 

II y a une autre eventualite a eonsiderer. Apres avoir nomme 
Indradyumna Bhallaveya, la Chand.-upan. cite un peu plus loin 
Asvapati Kaikeya. Kaikeya designe un peuple bien connu du Nord- 
Ouest de l’Inde. Bhallaveya pourrait etre egalement. un ethnique 
ou un adjectif derive d’un ethnique. Ainsi bhalleya derive de l'ethnique 
Bhalla (Panini, 4, 2, 80). De fait : 

Bhallaveya est a *Bhallava 
comme Bhalleya est a Bhalla. 

Faut-il choisir entre les deux termes de eette alternative : Bhal- 
laveya derive d’un patronymique ou d'un ethnique ? Non pas neces- 
sairement, car Fun n’exclut point l'autre. Puisqu’a partir de *Bhallava 
on peut avoir des derives Bhallavi, Bhallaveya, on cone oil qu’un maitre 
de la tribu *Bhallava ait re$u le nom de Bhallavi et que son fils ou 
son disciple ait ete nomme Bhallaveya. Cette induction est fondee 
sur le fait que Bhallavin au pluriel designe les membres d’une ecole. 
Or Bhallavin est exactement comparable a Arunin qui designe les 
disciples d’ Aruni. 

Au total, si la serie des derives: Aruni, Aruneya, Arunin s’explique 
a partir d’un nom : Aruna, la serie parallele : Bhallavi, Bhallaveya, 
Bhallavin peut s’expliquer en partant de *Bhallava. Et d’autre 
part, puisqu’un ethnique Bhalla a un derive Bhalleya, Bhallaveya 
peut venir d’un ethnique *Bhallava qui serait a Bhalla comme 
l'ethnique Malava est a Mala. 1 Toute eette onomastique obeit a des 
regies particulieres, auxquelles Panini fait seulement allusion, et 
e’est pourquoi il semble difficile de separer des formes comme Bhalleya 
et Bhallaveya. 

Il sort des faits analyses plus haut que l’auteur ou les auteurs de 

1 Cf. Un ancien peuple du Penjab : les Udumbara, J.As., 1926, i, p. 9 et suiv. 
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la Chdnd.-ujpan. avaient probablement des attaches dans des milieux 
sociaux exterieurs a l’aristocratie brahmanique. L’expression bhallaksa 
trabit une origine populaire. En outre Bhallaveya, s'il faut le rattacber 
a la serie Bballa, Bbadra. etc. . . . nous invite sans doute a regarder 
vers les regions excentriques, ethniquement bigarrees, oil les influences 
anaryennes ont continue longtemps a se faire sentir. 



SANSKRIT AND PRAKRIT IN THE ARY A ELUTTV—A NOTE 


By K. B. Pisharoti 

rnHE editions of Sanskrit dramas based entirely on manuscripts 
written in the local vernacular script, called Arya Eluttu, present 
interesting subjects for linguistic study. The Prakrit of many of 
these dramas, and especially the dramas wrongly assigned to Bhasa, 
has been examined by various scholars, and the general conclusions 
derived thence have been utilized as one of the arguments in support 
of the Bhasa-theory. But careful study of the original texts and the 
printed edition of them shows that in transforming the original 
Malayali script into Devanagari print some liberties have been taken 
by the local editors, including Mm. Dr. T. Ganapati Sastri, the late 
lamented editor of the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series. The first thing 
that arrests the attention of the student who examines the manuscripts 
is the presence of small circles written by the side of the letters, as 
for instance in : MUHUoTA, EoVA, etc. The genera] principle 
that has guided the editors has been to double the consonant following 
the small circle, when it stands by the side of the letter, and to treat 
it as an anusvdra when it stands above the letter. This procedure 
of giving two different values to the same symbol is, however, very 
much open to question. 

The present Malayalam script, known also as Arya Eluttu, i.e. 
the Aryan Script, was originally used by Malayalis for writing Sanskrit, 
and not the vernacular. The original script for this latter was the 
Vatteluttu, the “ Bound Script which was given up in favour of 
the Arya Eluttu when Malayalam withdrew from its former close 
affinities with Tamil and connected itself more with Sanskrit. This 
Arya Eluttu is a full and perfect script, every symbol of which has 
its own fixed phonetic value. Moreover, the symbols used after 
consonants to represent vowels, including nasalized vowels, affect 
only the preceding only and never the following, except in the case 
of the vowels -e-, -o-, and -ai-, and even here only partially. Again, 
symbolic representation of the doubling of a consonant or word is 
never used in this script. There is, indeed, a form of reduplication 
denoted by a symbol ; but this always refers to a sentence, and the 
only symbols used in it are or -I-, and the sentence doubled is 
always the preceding, and never the following ; as for instance, in the 
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sentence JAYATU MAHARAJAHS, which represents JAYATU 
MAHARAJAH JAYATU MAHARAJAH. In the case of sounds 
and words reduplication is denoted by writing twice the sound or 
word to be doubled, and never by means of a symbol, if we are to be 
guided by the local representation of Sanskrit. Thus neither the 
native genius of the script nor the practice of it allows us to regard a 
consonant following a small circle as doubled in Prakrit. 

The accepted phonetic value of the small circle also invalidates 
the practice of the editors. The small circle has one, and onlv 
one, value in the Arya E.uttu : it stands for anusvara as such or as 
convertible into -m-. Take for instance the following : (a) KI EoVA ; 
(b) RAMAo VANDE or VANDE RAMAo. In the first of these 
examples, the first and the last small circles represent anusvara (or 
-m-), while the middle one is taken to denote the doubling of the 
following consonant -v-. In the second instance, the small circle 
stands for anusvara in the first case and -m- in the second case. In 
Sanskrit this symbol occurs only in one position, and that is always 
by the side of the letter, and there it is understood only as anusvara or 
-m-. In Prakrit, however, it occurs in two positions, above the 
letter and by the side of the letter, and the modem editors have 
assigned to it two different values in these two positions : the value of 
an anusvara (as in Sanskrit) when it is above the letter, and as denoting 
reduplication of the following letter when it stands by the side of a 
previous letter. It will thus be seen that the same symbol, the small 
circle, is given different values in the same position in Sanskrit and Prakrit, 
and in different positions in Prakrit. When it is remembered that 
the local Arya Eutta is a full and perfect script, having a fixed phonetic 
value for each one of its symbols, it appears unwarranted to give 
two different values to a symbol, especially as no sufficient reasons 
have been adduced. Prima facie, therefore, we cannot accept this 
interpretation of the small circle as denoting reduplication of the 
consonant following it, and would therefore attempt a new explanation. 

In accordance with the general practice of the script, and in the 
light of the accepted value of the symbol in Malayalam, in Sanskrit, 
and in one position in Prakrit, we incline to regard the small circle 
as having a value allied to the anusvara : in other words, we should 
rather take it as a symbol denoting the nasalization of the preceding 
vowel. Why then, it may be asked, is the symbol used in different 
positions in Prakrit ? The answer is that the circle above the letter 
indicates the anusvara which Prakrit possesses in common with 
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Sanskrit, while the same by the side of the letter denotes the nasaliza- 
tion peculiar to Prakrit. The view that this symbol indicates nasaliza- 
tion is based not merely on the scribes’ practice, but also on one of the 
traditions of stage-practice and the fact that the female characters, 
whose speech is mostly Prakritic, use a nasalized utterance. When 
one speaks in a sing-song tone, he is generally compared to the Nangyar 
women, who alone are allowed to impersonate the female characters 
on the orthodox local stage. These are proverbial for their nasal 
pronunciation on the stage, a feature which marks them even to-day ; 
and this clearly suggests that the Prakrit of the local stage is characterized 
by an excessive nasalization. We are, therefore, justified in assuming 
that the small circles that appear so profusely in the Prakrit as 
represented in the local Arya Elattu correctly represent the natural 
proneness of this Prakrit to nasalization. If this view is right, we 
have here a specific feature of the Kerala stage-Prakrit. At what 
point this tendency to nasalization set in, and what the circumstances 
are which favoured or necessitated it, are subjects for future research. 1 

We have now referred to one aspect of our script, probably the most 
important. A couple of other peculiarities, scarcely less important, 
may also be mentioned. They arise from (1) the carelessness or 
ignorance of scribes, and (2) the phonetic habit of Malayalis of 
pronouncing initial f- in a consonantal compound as 1-. 

To the first of these is due the abnormal change of p- into v-, which, 
on account of the similarity of these letters in writing, need not be 
regarded as a peculiarity of the local stage-Prakrit. Even here it is 


1 This view implies that Keralan Prakrit turned into anusiara or anunasika a 
short vowel before a consonant reduced from a group of two or more consonants, 
e.g. evam, muhuta’ti (cf. Pkt. ansa, damsana, from asva, ftarsana : Pischel. Gramm 
d. Plct.-Spr. § 74). It may be asked how far this theory, which explains the small circle 
of the MSS. as a nasal sign, is applicable to spellings like AoA (Skt. arya), or SUoA 
(Skt. surya). On any hypothesis it is difficult to find a phonetic explanation for 
spellings of this kind. If the little circle denotes reduplication of the following conso- 
nant (as is assumed in the editions of the Trivandrum texts), the a following the 
circle, not being a consonant, cannot be reduplicated ; if the circle stands for a sound 
something like -yy or -jj ( Pischel, § 284) it cannot be followed by a syllable beginning 
with a- ; and if it represents an anusvara or anunasika, it is hard to find exact analogies 
for the change of e.g. ayya and suyya (Skt. arya, surya) to ama or do and suma or 
sua. But the last hypothesis, that of Mr. Pisharoti, seems on the whole to present 
the least difficulties ; in Apabhramsa the change of -yya- to -era- (Pischel, § 254) and 
of -va to -So (id. § 261) is well attested, hence we may assume a process ayya, suyya > 
avva, suvva > dva, Suva > da, sua. The Prakrit of the dramas is certainly not 
Apabhramsa ; but perhaps the peculiar conventions of stage-pronunciation in 
Kerala might have produced there the same phonetic phenomenon in this connection 
as that which occurred in Apabhramsa. — L. D. B. 
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not maintained consistently, as can be seen from the illustrations 
EoKA PI and AHA VI ; such variation suggests only carelessness of 
scribes. Another phenomenon is the result of confusion, due mainly 
to ignorance, regarding the proper use of anusvara and the parasavarna 
vidhi ; it is illustrated in the spelling of the common word KAPA and 
KAN PA. 

The second peculiarity is the habit of pronouncing t as l when it 
is the initial member of a compound, whether the latter is initial, 
medial, or final. This change of the dental occurs only when it is 
compounded with gutturals and labials (excluding the nasals) and with 
-s- and -s-. Some persons find fault with this pronunciation of the 
Malayalis, forgetting that it is derived from the Hg-veda as recited 
in this corner of India. This utterance has naturally affected the 
script also, and thus has created much confusion : to mention but one 
instance, we have YALMiKI side by side with VATMlKI and 
VANMIKI, where the latter two forms are evidently the result of false 
analogy. Thus the scribes' ignorance of the proper use of anusvara and 
; parasavarna vidhi and the habit of pronouncing t as l are responsible 
for a series of peculiarities which can be scarcely regarded as phonetic : 
they are mainly scribal. 

There are thus in the dramas popular on the local stage two sets 
of peculiarities, one linguistic and the other scribal. The first of these 
is the presence of an excessive nasalization in the Prakrit, a feature 
that has been obliterated in the printed Deva-nagarl editions by an 
unwarranted evaluation of the small circle as a symbol for doubling 
of the following consonant. The scribal peculiarities are suppressed 
in the Sanskrit portion, but inconsistently kept in the Prakrit passages. 
These features, therefore, should be borne in mind in studying the 
Prakrit of these dramas from the printed texts alone. 

It will not be out of place, I hope, in this connection to point out 
that the so-called Prakritic peculiarities of the dramas assigned to 
Bhasa ought to be reconsidered in view of the facts set forth above, 
while all the arguments of the Bhasites in support of their theory 
which they base on linguistic peculiarities noted by them from the 
printed texts, without reference to the local Arya Eluttu in which 
these texts are preserved, stand invalidated. 



STUDIES IN CONTEMPORARY ARABIC LITERATURE 


By H. A. R. Gibb 

II. ManfalutI and the “New Style" 

T N the preceding survey of Arabic literature during the nineteenth 
century , 1 special emphasis was deliberately laid on two aspects of 
the subject, the struggle between the old and the new conceptions and 
ideals, and the gradual emergence of a simplified Arabic prose style. 
If it is ashed why a point of view apparently so narrow and exclusive 
should have been adopted, to the prejudice of a more detailed investi- 
gation of the personal and literary characteristics of the individual 
writers, the answer is twofold. These two questions in fact over- 
shadowed the literature of the time, as indeed every aspect of life 
in the Arabic East was overshadowed by the similar conflict of old 
and new ideals and the problem of a new technique. In the second 
place, it must be admitted that the literary productions of the century 
were of little merit in themselves, and important only for the influence 
which they exerted in one or the other direction. There are few young 
men in Egypt and Syria to-day who know even the names of the 
writers of the seventies and eighties, and practically none to whom 
their works would make any appeal. With the single exception of Nasif 
al-Yaziji, who was in reality a belated representative of mediaeval 
Arabic literature, the writers of the nineteenth century faithfully 
reflect the ideas, conditions, and problems of their own day and 
community, and with the gradual change which these have under- 
gone have lost all but a historical value. 

It is desirable therefore to pause at the threshold of the twentieth 
century, and inquire into the exact nature of the problem which, in 
its literary bearings, lay before the writers of the new generation, 
and how far the experience of their predecessors had guided them 
to a solution. 

To this problem there are two sides, one psychological, the other 
stylistic. The former is the more fundamental, but to deal with it 
fully would far outrun the limits of this article. Its roots lie in the 
methods of education adopted in Egypt and elsewhere, the twist so 


1 Bulletin, Vol. IV. 745-60. See also the additional notes at the end of this article. 
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given to the minds of the literate classes and their consequent capacity, 
or lack of capacity, either to adhere to the orthodox Muslim world- 
view or to assimilate the intellectual basis of Western thought and 
literature. It is obvious that the imitation of Western models initiated 
by the violent impact of Western life on the East remained and must 
remain sterile until such assimilation can issue in a community of 
intellectual method and aim. The earlier literature of the nineteenth 
century, swaying between a lifeless reproduction of mediaeval Arabic 
models, and an imitation of Western models without sufficient 
intellectual preparation, could not but be feeble and unfruitful. The 
whole intellectual life of the people was thrown into confusion by the 
contradiction in principle between the old system of thought with 
its dogmatic basis and the intellectual freedom of Western scientific 
methods. 

In Egypt, at all events, this duality of method and the resulting 
confusion continued throughout the century, and has even yet not 
been eradicated. Its seeds are sown in the school, where shaykhs 
from the theological colleges and graduates of European universities 
teach side by side, 1 and its vitiating effects are only too obvious in the 
prevalence amongst educated Egyptians of cynicism, the inevitable 
companion of intellectual instability. Down to 1914, at least, only a 
small proportion of serious students succeeded in overcoming the 
handicap imposed upon them by their early training. It is largely 
owing to this that Syrian writers, educated from the outset on con- 
sistent Western lines, became the leaders of the movement of eman- 
cipation in the last decades of the century. 

Literature of necessity followed a parallel course. The mediaeval 
and the modem views rested upon opposite conceptions which admitted 
of no reconciliation. For the mediaeval view of literature made of it 
privilege confined to the few. It was a mystery, in which only the 
scholastically educated might participate, and its aim was to supply 
not only intellectual recreation but also intellectual exercise. The 
mediaeval writer scorned simplicity, and repelled the simple by adopting 
a recondite style, strewn with obscurities and graced with literary 
allusions and erudite wit. But the spread of education and the in- 
creasing literacy of the population itself created a demand for simple, 
intelligible, and interesting books. The problem was in essentials 


dr 


1 See on this subject an excellent analysis of Egyptian educational methods by 
Professor Ahmad Amin in Mijallah al-ilajma' al-'Ilmi, Damascus, vii (1927), 481 ff. 
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the same as (though more complicated than) that which confronted 
English writers at the beginning of the eighteenth century, when 
Defoe, Addison, and Steele led the way in breaking up the stately 
periods of Caroline prose. The very efforts of the teachers of Arabic 
in the schools to stem the tide furthered the reaction. “ The student 
who begins the study of Arabic and a foreign language simultaneously 
finds that he makes more progress with the latter, and consequently 
embraces its cultural heritage and neglects Arabic. ... In Western 
literature he sees vigour of thought and congruence with the present, 
and a spirit, a life, an activity which he cannot find in Arabic. For 
where are the Arabic novels which portray our social life \ Where is 
the Arabic poetry that represents our modern feelings ? Where are 
the elegant and attractive Arabic books which we can place in the 
hands of our boys and girls for their education, where the pleasing 
illustrated stories which we can present to our babes ? ’’ 1 Another 
teacher, Dr. Taha Husayn, has frequently stressed the result of this 
contrast in creating a dislike of Arabic literature in the minds of the 
students and in strengthening their preference for Western literature. 
To which might be added that a desire so stimulated is not likely 
to seek satisfaction in the best Western literature. 

It was into this widening breach that the Syrian writers of the 
eighties and nineties stepped. Under the leadership of GurgI Zaydan 
they set out to write new and interesting articles in language intelligible 
to all readers, “ preferring ” in the apt phrase of ManfalutI 2 “ that the 
ignorant should learn of them than that pedants should approve 
of them ”. But great as were the services of the Syrian school to 
neo-Arabic literature, they did not, and could not, solve the problem 
in either of its aspects. They could not solve the psychological problem 
because they were Christians, and whether Arabic literature was to have 
any future must of necessity rest with the overwhelming Muslim 
majority. Nor, for similar reasons, could they solve the stylistic 
problem. In the whole history of classical Arabic literature, there is 
only one Christian who stands out as a master of his craft, the poet 
al-Akhtal. The canons of Arabic literary style were laid down bv 
Muslims on Islamic literary models, above all on the Qur'an and the 
Traditions. It was neither possible, nor was it desirable, that modem 
Arabic literature should completely sever itself from the Islamic past, 
however far it might proceed on the path of adaptation to new con- 
ditions. It might well throw off the accumulated rubbish of centuries. 

1 Professor Ahmad Amin, loc. cit. 2 an-Xazarat, iii, 145. 
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but only to drink yet more deeply of the mainsprings of its existence. 
And from those mainsprings the Christian, in the impressionable 
years of education, was debarred. 

Among the older generation of Muslim writers, as we have seen, 
religious conservatism was too deeply bound up with the entire 
heritage of Arabic literature to allow of any kind of simplification. 
But here too the reform movement led by Muhammad ‘Abduh brought 
about a profound change. In returning to the writings of the early 
centuries, the new generation discovered afresh an Arabic literary 
style which was simple and direct, not yet tainted with the erudite 
" refinements ” of the Silver Age. The ease and lucidity of Ibn 
al-Muqaffa‘ were contrasted with the laboured pedantry of the school 
of al-Harirl. Now that the religious inhibition was removed, there 
was no further reason for timidity — indeed religious radicalism 
supplied a strong incentive to literary radicalism as w T ell. A little later 
this was to lead to a widespread interest in and study of all the early 
productions of Arabic literature, but in the first decade of the century 
the movement was still in its infancy . 1 The writers of the Syro-American 
school, however, had brought into prominence the poetry of Abu’l- 
'Ala al-Ms ‘arri , 2 whose rationalism and pessimism not only appealed 
to the spirit of the age, but also supplied a point of contact between 
Arabic and European thought. But for the present, the chief lesson 
which was deduced from the study of the early writers was that 
Arabic stylists were not tied to the wheels of a decadent scholasticism, 
but free, not so much to recover the simplicity of the primitives, but 
to create anew for this age, as they had created for theirs, and by 
acknowledging a common inspiration, to preserve the continuity of 
Arabic tradition through an epoch of destruction and rebuilding. 

There remained a subsidiary problem. Classical Arabic literature 
offered practically no models for prose works of entertainment in the 
modern style. What form was the new type of belles-lettres to adopt ? 
The answer was dictated by various considerations. In the first place 
the intellectual instability on the part of both waiters and readers 
militated against the production of works of any length. The neces- 
sary power of concentration was lacking, except indeed amongst 
the Syrians. Thus the only long original productions of the turn of the 

' This statement refers of course to the general body of literates, not to scholars 
such as Ahmad Pasha Zakt and Ahmad Pasha Taymiir. 

2 Cf. the English translation of selected Quatrain* of Abu'l-Ala by Ameen F. 
Rihani (Amin ar-Rayhanl), New York, 1903. 
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century were novels, and of these the rambling and unfinished Hadith 
Isa 'bni Hiskdm of the younger Muwavlhi (though itself possibly the 
most living and original work in the whole Arabic literature of the 
time) alone bore the signature of an Egyptian author. 1 More decisive, 
however, were the facilities for publication within reach of the ordinary 
writer. With so limited a public, publishers were naturally reluctant 
to spend money on experiments, and writers to embark on the risky, 
and at best ill-rewarded task of producing books. The expansion 
of the daily and periodical Press furnished the opportunity of making 
a livelihood and a name, but at the same time limited the field to the 
short essay. Most of the books issued by Egyptian writers consist in 
consequence of essays on various subjects, reprinted from journals 
with or without alteration. In this moreover they were but following 
their Syrian predecessors. The activities of the Syrians were almost 
entirely journalistic, and their writing had to accommodate itself to 
their needs. Even their novels came out originally as serials. All 
these influences led Egyptian writers to turn to the essay form, and 
having once acquired that fatally convenient style, it was seldom 
that they roused themselves to experiment in more elaborate and less 
profitable genres. 

The first years of the century, however, saw one forward step. 
The Syrian writers had hitherto pursued, sometimes openly, some- 
times indirectly, an aim which was primarily educational and directed 
to the widest possible public. For their purposes the first essentials 
were clarity and simplicity, and literary polish was a secondary, 
if desirable, adjunct. The newer generation of Syrians, while retaining 
the essay form, began to infuse into it a more definitely literary content. 
On the one hand Farah Antun (1874-1922) kept the simple style but 
used the essay and the novel to express his own philosophy of life. 2 
He was at this time strongly attracted towards Rousseau and the French 
Romanticists, and in spite of, or because of, his pessimism and anti- 
religious bias, his work exerted a formative influence on the more 
thoughtful section of readers. But he was ahead of his time, and 
financial difficulties drove him to attempt more popular work. On 
the other hand, the brilliant writers of the young Syro-American 

1 It is intended to make the Arabic novel the subject of a later study in this series. 

J On Farah Antun see Kratchkowsky, Istorichesii roman etc., in Zhurnal Min. 
Narod. Proscye-scheniya, June, 1911, pp. 282-1, and in the Introduction to Obraztsy 
Xovo-arabshoi Literatury (1928), pp. xiii-xiv ; Cheikho in al-Machnq, 1927, 115; 
al-'Aqqad, .I. UU . (Cairo, 1924), 61-6. 
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school 1 were engaged in the creation of a new literary art, the “ prose 
poem ” (shi‘r manthur), which owed its inspiration to Walt Whitman 
and English vers libre. 

It has already been shown that in this revival of literary activity.. 
Egyptian writers had begun, to contest the primacy enjoyed by the 
Syrians. In journalism the new Muslim and nationalist Press was 
able to touch whole classes of the population to whom the Syrian 
Press made no appeal, at the same time striving to reinterpret the new 
ideas, introduced by Western education and interpreted by the Syrians, 
into some sort of harmony with the intellectual basis of Islamic culture. 
It was not yet time for radical measures, though the pace of reform 
was to quicken at a rate which none could then have foreseen, but a 
time of stirring, when political nationalism, pan-Islamic aspirations, 
religious reform, and Western culture fought with the forces of conserva- 
tism for the soul of Egypt, in confused rivalry and dubious alliance. 

The inquiet, struggling, groping spirit of the age found character- 
istic literary expression in the work of Sayyid Mustafa Lutfl al-Manfa- 
lutl (1876-1924). Of half-Turkish, half-Arab stock, ManfalutI received 
the usual theological training in the college of al-Azhar. After dis- 
tinguishing himself as a poet he began his career as a prose-writer 
under Shaykh ‘All Yusuf’s wing in the Mu' ay y ad. From the very first 
he was distinguished by a width of interests foreign to the conservative 
theologian. His writings show how deeply he had been influenced 
by the work on the one hand of the Syrian school, and even of Farah 
Antun (for he knew no European languages) and by the religious 
reform movement, pan-Islamism, and the rise of Egyptian nationalism 
on the other. He seemed to epitomize all the half-articulate and 
contradictory tendencies of his time, and his essays, republished as 
an-Nazardt (1910) and supplemented in subsequent editions, have 
survived the furious attacks of both conservatives and modernists, 
and remain down to the present the most widely read work in modem 
Arabic literature. 2 

1 See in Le Monde Orientate, xxi (1927), 193-213, Professor Kratchkowsky’s article 
" Die Literatur der arabischen Emigranten in Amerika (1895-1915) ”, and the slightly 
extended Russian version of the same in Izvyesliya Leninyradskovo Gosudarstvennovo 
Universiteta, vol. i (1928). 

2 Fourth edition. 3 vols., Cairo, 1923. The most judicial of contemporary reviews 
is that of Salah ad- Din al-Qasiml in al-Muqtabas, v (1910), 325-34, 371-82. An 
interesting study from a more recent point of view has been written by al-'Aqqad 
oU»l jA (Cairo, 1926), 170-84 (see MSOS. (Berlin), xxix 2 (1926), 241). See also 
Kratchkowsky in Introduction to Obraztsy etc., p. xv. 
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It is not difficult to explain the attraction of the Nazarat for 
Egyptian readers. Nothing like these racy and sparkling essays and 
sermonettes had ever appeared before in Arabic literature. The style, 
the subjects, the manner of presentation, all possessed an immediate 
appeal to an Egyptian audience. For this Manfaluti was indebted 
to no superior power of psychological insight, nor even to a carefully- 
chosen literary art : he looked within himself, and put down on paper, 
with native Egyptian wit, in the style and language of a framed 
scholar, heedless of inconsistencies and with perfect sincerity, the 
contents of that microcosm of pre-war Egypt, his own mind. 

As a religious reformer, he attacked conservatism and its sanctuary, 
the college of al-Azhar, and condemned saint-worship, the darwish 
orders, etc., yet went out of his way to insult his master Muhammad 
‘Abduh , 1 and having blamed him for introducing modem intrepreta- 
tions of the Qur'an, went on in the very next paragraph to make 
drastic interpretations himself. Together with a fervent Islamic 
patriotism, which led him at one time to condemn all Western studies 
and at another to protest against Armenian massacres , 2 he betrayed 
on almost every page of his work the influence of Western currents of 
thought. No more striking proof of the permeation of the Arabic 
world by such European currents could be given than this fact, that 
a man entirely cut off as he was from direct contact with the West 
should yet have been so completely under the influence of Rousseau 
and Victor Hugo. Equally eloquent of Western influences is his attrac- 
tion towards Abu'l-‘Ala, whose verses he quoted, and whose Rusalat, 
al-Ghufran he not only summarized in one essay, but imitated in 
another . 3 At the same time his Islamic patriotism had to admit a 
growing rival in Egyptian national pride, which claimed to be the heir 
of Thebes no less than of Baghdad, but with characteristic candour 
he acknowledged the deep debt of gratitude which Egypt owes to the 
Syrians . 4 

His social outlook was dominated by the idealistic and doctrinaire 
naturalism of the eighteenth century and the French romanticists, 
mediated through Farah Antun. “ The City of Happiness ” 5 repre- 


1 i. 213. In iii, 68. however, which was written in 1913, he speaks of Muhammad 
‘Abduh in terms of profound respect. 

2 i, 324-9. 

3 i, 204-13. Cf. also his eulogy of ‘Omar Khayyam, ii, 233-41. 

4 i, 286-8 ; iii, 131-45. 

5 i, 101-13. 
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sents aD early attempt to systematize his vague socialism, but for the 
most part their ideas hover sentimentally above his pages, as when 
he contrasts the “ freedom " of the animal creation with the unnatural 
servitude of man . 1 But his sympathies were called out above all 
bv the weak and the defenceless, and in essay after essay he preached 
the duty of charity (ihsan), especially towards wronged and persecuted 
women. Yet he attacked Qasim Amin as the corrupter of Egyptian 
womanhood, and asserted the intellectual inferiority of women to men . 2 
The natural tendency in him to melancholy and sentimentality led 
him to take the most pessimistic view of humanity. Life was indeed 
to him a vale of tears, from which he sought an escape in imagination. 
“ I love beauty in imagination more than in reality,” he writes ; “ the 
description of a garden gives me more pleasure than to view it. I like 
to read about fine cities . . . and care not at all to see them, as though 
I wished to preserve unspoilt this imaginative delight, and were afraid 
that the reality would rob me of it.” 3 But too often his sense of social 
injustice issued in an unqualified cynicism, which was the gravest fault 
in his character as a writer. Nothing escaped his lash — even the 
reformers fared no better than the wealthy and powerful, and in his 
impatience he denied human loyalty altogether . 4 But it was against 
politicians that his bitterest scorn was directed. “ Can a man be a 
politician without being a liar and a knave ? ” he exclaims, in seeking 
to justify his abstention from political debate . 5 

It was less the content of his essays, however, than the style in 
which they were written that won for ManfalutI his singular pre- 
eminence. Of this it is perhaps difficult for a European to judge 
quite fairly. He had a clear perception of the need for a change in 
Arabic literary methods, and repeatedly expressed his conviction 
that the secret of style lay in the truthful representation to the 
reader of the ideas which occupied the writer’s mind. With this 
he held strongly to the necessity of studying the great models of 
Arabic eloquence, asserting that the poverty of so much contemporary 
writing was due to ignorance and lack of confidence. For himself he 
disclaimed any sort of imitation ; he expressed his ideas with complete 
freedom in the language which pleased his own ear. 


1 i, 184-5. 

2 i, 212 ; ii, 62-9. Cf. also ‘Abarat [see below], pp. 61 S. (,_,Uci.|). 

3 ii, 355. 

* ii, 17-18. 

5 ii, 102. 
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This resulted, as might be expected, in a characteristic mixture 
of mediaeval and modern. Modern is the general smoothness of his 
writing, especially in narrative passages, and the framework of the 
essays. He delights to begin with a homely illustration or a simple 
parable, which serves as the text of his discourse, and is often expanded 
into a complete story. A humorous scene with mosquitoes serves as 
prelude to a denunciation of inhumanity : at another time he bids 
farewell to humour with playful gravity before launching on a diatribe 
against Westernism. Modern, too, are his imaginative metaphors 
and similes, though European readers may often fail to realize how 
novel they are in Arabic. The influence of the Syro -Americans is 
obvious in the passages of “ prose poetry to be found in his earlier 
work, but in spite of the popularity of these passages, the prose poem 
seems to have followed regular poetry into the limbo of neglect. 

With all this, he could not completely throw off inherited 
mannerisms. Though he criticized rhymed prose, he fell into it 
automatically whenever the emotional tone of his writing rose. The 
effect is often not unpleasing, and to those who (like the present writer) 
regard rhymed prose as a natural and legitimate ornament of Arabic 
style, it gives, when properly used, a cadence and a finish that is sadly 
lacking in most of his contemporaries. But the use of rhymed prose 
is open to criticism when it is employed simply for its own sake, and 
becomes mere highfalutin — a fault from which Manfaluti was by no 
means free. Unfortunately, too, he showed a tendency in his later 
essays to restrict rhymed prose to just such passages of padding. A 
still more insidious fault, which he shared with almost all Arabic 
writers, was the habit of balancing words and phrases by rhyming 
or unrhvmed synonyms, which add nothing to the sense, and hinder 
the development of the narrative or thought. Occasionally, but not 
often, his excess of detail resulted in clumsy sentences . 1 How far 
Manfaluti is to be charged with the pedantry which he condemned 
in others is a question which, in the present state of Arabic letters, 
can be answered only bv those who knew' him personally. 

The later essays differ to some extent from the earlier, both in 
style and matter, but in an unfavourable sense. The writing is more 
mechanical and less humorous, the decoration more artificial ; there 
is more effort at symmetry and balance. His imagination has no 
longer the same wide play, and the didactic purpose is more stressed. 


1 e.g. i, 194. 
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Along with this went a certain stereotyping of his ideas. His Islamic 
patriotism and antipathy to the spread of Western influences were 
more pronounced , 1 and led him at times to idealize the old manners 
and even the old political organization . 2 Yet he himself remained 
completely under the influence of Western thought in his interpreta- 
tion of religious and social ethics, and seemed quite unconscious of the 
contradiction. 

Nevertheless, taken as a whole, Manfaluti’s work marks an immense 
advance on that of all his predecessors. It was the first really 
successful attempt to adapt the classical tradition to the new demands 
of popular literature, however much room it left for improvement. 
There is certainly little in modern Arabic writing that affords so much 
pleasure as the JSazarat. and its brilliant qualities frequently disguise 
the inadequacy and lack of originality of the ideas which it clothes. 
Only when it is read in bulk does the repetition of ideas, of phrases, 
even of metaphors, and still more the querulous and critical tone 
which pervades it frcm cover to cover, pall at length on the reader, 
and leave him with the feeling that with the Nazarat Manfaluti had 
worked himself out. 

As the peculiar virtues of Manfaluti's style must largely be lost in 
translation, the contrast which he offers to his Syrian predecessors 
may perhaps be best illustrated by comparing two essays which show 
a general similarity of plan in developing the text that “ Riches do 
not confer happiness 

Gurgl Zaydan begins his essay * with a simple warning that happi- 
ness must not be sought in riches, though there is nothing reprehensible 
in the acquisition of wealth by rightful means. To marry for money, 
on the other hand, brings evil moral and material consequences in its 
train. “ Do not be dazzled by the outward pomp of wealth,” he says 
in effect, “ but come with me and visit one of these imposing palaces,” 
and having drawn a picture of a dispirited husband, whose wife cares 
only for dress and spends the night out dancing with more attractive 
partners, he returns to draw the lessons of the danger of riches. The 
tone never rises above a pleasant conversational level, with an 
occasional touch of lightness. 


iii, 216-17, 237, and passim. 

e -" 126 ’ 243 S - 11 is instructive to compare this with Muwaylhl ’Isa b 

irn a J ■ ' • 


flisham, 3rd ed. (Cairo, 1923), 103 ff 

3 Mukhtarat Gurgl Zaydan (Cairo, 1920), i, 136 


= II Hal, viii (1900), 325. 
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ManfalutI, on the other hand, opens 1 with two pages of brilliant 
description of a luxurious palace, “ whose towering battlements 
soar to the heavenly spheres,” written in elaborately interlaced 
rhyming prose. He then passes to a picture in simple but dignified 
language of a dying man awaiting through the night the return of his 
frivolous wife and depraved son. From a faithful black servant he 
learns that their callousness is the direct outcome of his earlier life 
of dissipation. As he leans out to drink in the fresh dawn breeze he 
overhears the gardener and his wife contrasting their simple happiness 
with his wealth and misery, and in his death-agony sees the wreckage 
of his life fall about him. The contrast between the two writers is 
intensified by ManfalutT's melodramatic exaggeration and absence of 
shading in his characters, vho are little more than personifications 
of virtues or vices . 2 

The other prose writings of ManfalutI consist of a volume of short 
stories entitled aI-‘ Abarat (“ Tears ”) 3 and several versions of French 
romances, presumably made from Arabic drafts . 4 Several of the stories 
in the 1 Abarat are also based on translated material, as are several 
essays in the Nazarat. But it seems that the translations in the 
Nazarat are intended partly as object-lessons or experiments in the 
capacity of Arabic to render exalted passages of Western literary 
style (e.g. Hugo’s discourse on Voltaire, and the speeches of Brutus 
and Antcny from “ Julius Caesar ”). In the ‘ Abarat , on the other hand, 
ManfalutI abandoned himself to the sentimental pessimism of the 
extreme romantic school, with the same absence of light and shade 
in his character-drawing which he had already displayed in the 
Nazarat . 5 In spite of the popularity which the work has enjoyed, 
largely on account of its stylistic qualities, it ranks very far below 
the Nazarat as a contribution to modern Arabic literature. 


1 i, 150-61 ( ybull ij-c). 

2 The same tendency in him to absolute judgments in moral questions may be 
exemplified by comparing his essay on Truth (i, 166—79) with the balanced judgment 
of Zaydan {Mukhtarat, i, 26—9 ~ H Hal , xi (1102-3), 149). 

3 Fifth edition, Ca.ro, 1926. 

4 For four of these (Rostand’s Cyrano de Bergerac, A. Karr’s JSgus les Tilleuls, 
Coppee’s Pour la Couronne, and Saint-Pierre’s Paul et Yirginie) see MtiOS., xxix 2 , 
240-8. The last-named had already been translated by Farah Antun (Alexandria, 
1902). 

5 A brief critical examination of Manfalutl’s qualities as a writer of short stories 

is contained in the Introduction to lu.J! 1 by Mahmud Taymur (Cairo, 

1926), 44-5, reproduced in translation in MSGS., ibid., 254. 
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ADDITIONAL NOTES TO BULLET IS, IV, 745-60 

p. 747, note 1. Since this was written the Leningrad Oriental Institute has issued 
(1928) an anthology of modem Arabic literature, Obraztsy Xovo-arabskoi Literatury , 
1880-1925, I. Tekst, edited by Mdme. Ode-Vasil'eva (Kulthum Nasr 'Awdah, on 
whom see Mijallah al-ilajma' al-'Umi, viii (1928), 756-7), with an introduction of 
twenty-five pages by Professor Kratchkowsky, describing the literary developments of 
the period, with brief characterizations of the authors from whom extracts have been 
taken. The latter part of this introduction is available also in a five-page English 
summary. 

Professor Kratchkowsky also draws attention to the value of the well-known work 
of Comte Philippe Tarrazi Ta'nkh as-sahafah al-' arablyah (Bayrut, 1913), as a source 
for the history of modem Arabic literature in the nineteenth century. 

p. 749. Mr. Amin ar-Rayhani suggests that Ahmad Faris ash-Shidvaq “ deserves 
more than a passing notice. He is, with all his faults, one of the outstanding figures in 
the Arabic literature of the nineteenth century. He has in him a Yaziji, a Hariri, 
and a modem thinker of uncommon ability”. 

p. 757, note 1. Professor D. B. Macdonald writes : ' Muhammad ‘Abduh was 
plainly a Maturfdite. He never mentions MaturidI in his Risala, but while he refers 
with devotion to al-Ash'ari, his theological positions are straight Maturidite.” 

p. 758. A German translation of Qasim Amin’s epoch-making work has now been 
issued by 0. Rescher, Tahrir el-mar’a ( Ueber die Frauenemancipation), Stuttgart, 
1928. Cf. also Rescher’s translation of an-Xisa’iyat of Malak Hifni Nasif ( Ueber die 
aegyptische Frauenfrage, Constantinople, 1926). 


A GRAMMAR OF THE LAV LANGUAGE, NORTH EAST 
COAST OF BIG MALA, SOLOMON ISLANDS 


By W. G. Ivens, M.A., Litt.D. 

Research Fellow. University of Melbourne 

rpHE Lau language is spoken by the inhabitants of the " artificial 
islands ” in the lagoon off the north-east coast of Big Mala, 
Solomon Islands, and by the people who live on the natural island 
Ngwalulu (Manoba, of the Admiralty charts) which closes the northern 
entrance to the lagoon. The southern end of the lagoon is known 
as Ataa Cove, and the language of the islanders in that part of the 
lagoon has a closer affinity to the languages of the hill peoples of the 
mainland than has Lau proper. In Port Adam, Little Mala, there 
are two villages whose people also talk Lau, they being immigrants 
from Ataa Cove. The hill languages of the north end of Big Mala 
use certain sounds which do not appear in Lau. These sounds are 
ngg, i.e. ng in English “ finger nd instead of pure d, mb instead 
of pure b. Also the Lau h appears as s or th. 

The accent in Lau, where noticeable, is on the first syllable, and 
the voice is raised at the end of the sentence with a stressing of the 
penultimate syllable. 

This present grammar is a recension of the Lau Grammar published 
for me by the Carnegie Institution of Washington, 1921. In 1927 
I spent five months among the Lau people, studying their anthro- 
pology and collecting material for a vocabulary of the language. 
In addition, the existing translation of the Four Gospels was revised 
at the same time, and the rest of the New Testament was translated. 
With this new material to go on. a fuller and more accurate 
grammar of the language has been prepared. 

Alphabet 

The vowels are a, e. i. o. n, with the Italian sounds. All of these 
vowels may be long or short, the long sound being represented by a 
doubling of the vowel. Closed syllables do not occur, and everv 
word ends with a vowel. There is an interchange between a and o 
in certain words, e.g. jinou, finau, fish-hook, bou, ban, banana ; and 
also between i and u, e.g. dikive. dakive, to be broken up : and between 
o and u, e.g. tooni , tuuni, a thousand. 

The “ Umlaut ” (i.e. the change of a to e in certain words after a 
preceding i or u , and with i and u also following) occurs in some words 
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in Lau, e.g. cm, bamboo, blit its use is not strictly observed, and 
there are instances of its use in an arbitrary fashion, e.g. manateini, 
to know, for manataini. The instances in which it occurs are shown 
by the use of the letter d. 

The diphthongs are ae, ai, cto, au. ei, on, as in kae, mcti, rao, rau, 
mei, fou, which are pronounced respectively as in the English words 
eye, I, hour, how. hey. oh. 

The consonants are /, fc, g ; d, t ; b ; q (he), gw ; l, r ; h, s ; m, 
ngiv ; n, vg. 

The Lau / replaces an li in Sa'a : /era, island, village, Sa’a hera, 
courtyard. In the speech of Sulu You island, which is the one presented 
here, / in many words tends to become v. 

Both k and g are hard. The “ Melanesian g ” is not heard ; it 
has been dropped in certain words, and its loss is marked by a “ break ” 
in the pronunciation of some of the words, but not in all of them. 
This “ break ” in the sound is represented by the sign ‘ : ‘ai tree ; 
Florida gai. In certain other words “ the Melanesian g ” is replaced 
in Lau by k or by hard g : take, to stand, Mota sage, Sa’a la‘e ; Mota 
igamam, we (exclusive), Lau igami. 

Other consonants which are dropped in Lau are k, l, n, s, t, w, 
but their loss is not always denoted by the presence of a “ break ” 
in the pronunciation. In some cases the loss of an initial t or of “ the 
Melanesian g " is shown by the doubling of the initial vowel, e.g. 
aalamai, to answer, which appears as talamai in one of the hill languages 
of the neighbourhood ; it' a, fish, for Mota iga. Even where the “break” 
does occur in Lau there is not such a pronounced emphasis laid upon 
it as there is in the kindred language of Sa'a, Little Mala ; and one 
has to listen carefully in order to catch the sound of it. A k in Lau 
may replace an h in Sa'a : luka, to loose, Sa’a luhe. There is no preface 
of n in the sound of d, or of m in the sound of b. The only use of w in 
Lau is in the sounds hv, i.e. q. gw, and ngw. W here iv occurs in Sa’a its 
place is supplied in Lau by hv : hvalu, eight. Sa'a walu, or it is dropped, 
Sa’a uwo, hill, Lau no. The sound gw in Lau may represent piv in Sa’a : 
gwau, givou , head, Sa’a pumi ; or w in Mota : gwou, deserted, Mota 
icon. The sound of d in Lau is much the same as that of d in English. 
That the sound ngw in Lau is a nasalized m is shown by comparing the 
instances where it occurs with the similar words in Sa'a, where the 
sound is there represented by mw. In printing for native use ngw 
is represented by m, and >tg by n. 

There is a slight interchange between n and l, nima and lima, 
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five, but it is probably due to the influence of the hill languages, 
and is not really characteristic of Lau. Both l and r are used, and the 
sounds are distinct ; the l sound is trilled, and there is a pronounced 
rolling of the r. The h in Lau represents an s in Sa’a. a tk in some of 
the hill languages of north Mala, an r in others. 

Articles 

(a) Demonstrative 

Singular : na, si ; taa, te, ata ; he, kive, give , fe ; maa, mae. 

Plural : gi ; ote, ngioai ; gera. 

(b) Personal : a, ni. 

Na denotes “ the ”, and is used with nouns both in the singular 
and in the plural : na noni, the body ; na ote haasimiu, your brothers : 
na boso gi, the pigs ; it is used with numerals : nafaife doo, the four ; 
na akwala ro ngwane, the twelve men ; it forms a plural with gi 
following the norm : na ngwane gi, the men. Na may be used with 
nouns when a particular thing is spoken of, and attention is directed 
to an object ; it is also used with the interrogative taa : na taa, 
what ? It coalesces with the conjunction ma, and. 

Si is less definite and particular in meaning than na. and also it 
denotes “ a, a part, a piece, any ” : si fou, a stone ; si kada, a time, 
the time when ; si lifu, the thing which. It may be preceded by na : 
na si au, a bamboo splinter ; it may be followed by gi : si doo gi. 
the things. 

Taa is the numeral “ one ” ; as an article it denotes “ a, another, 
a certain one ” : teefafo taa fou, bump on a rock ; taa si doo, a certain 
thing ; taa balii ‘aba, one hand, the other hand ; taa ngwane, taa 
ngwane, odd men here and there ; taa fe uo, every hill ; taafuli ‘ae. 
a shell-money ; ni demonstrative, may be added : taani ngwane. 
some men. 

Te is also a form of the numeral “ one ” ; as an article it denotes 
“ a, any, the same, a certain one ” ; ni. demonstrative, may be 
added : teni ngwane, certain people ; tesi kada, by and by. Ata is a 
metathetic form of taa, one, and denotes “ another, a different one ” : 
lea ata fera, to go to another island. 

Ke denotes “ a little, a piece ’’ ; it is followed by si or fe, or is 
preceded by te : ro kesi kuru i doo, two little bits of things ; kesi ere, 
some firebrands ; kesi kwaena gi, certain pieces of forest land ; teke 
si doo, only one thing. 
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Kive denotes “ a ” : kive afe, a married woman ; £we »Y‘a. a fish ; 
wa may precede : na kwe ii‘a gi, the fishes ; give is a variant of kwe : 
give iia, a fish ; te give kicesu, a torch. 

Fe is used of things spherical in shape, and corresponds to hoi of 
Sa’a and to ivo of Mota : fe ‘ota, an areca nut ; fe bubulu, a star ; it 
has a general use also : fe agalo, an act of intercession, an incantation ; 
nafe uo, a hill ; it is used as a multiplicative : ro fe doo, twice. Mao. 
is the same word as maa, eye, and denotes “ one, a unit ” : maafera, 
a village ; mae is a contraction of maa and e, genitive : maefera, 
a village ; mae finau, a fish-hook. 

Gi denotes plurality and follows the noun : na ngivane gi, the men ; 
it may be separated from the noun : ngivane nagi, those men ; si doo 
a aarai gi, the chief’s things ; doo gem gi, their things ; gi is used 
following all the forms of the personal pronoun except those ending in lu. 

Ote is used of the plural of persons ; it precedes the noun ; ote 
ngivane ‘ae, you men (Vocative) ; ote ngivane gi, the men ; na or te. 
may precede : na ote, geni, the women ; te ote tero, a company of lame 
people. It need not be followed by gi. 

Ngivai is a prefix marking reciprocity of relationship : ngwai 
doorana, brethren ; ngwai maalana, father and son. 

A is used as a personal article with the names of males only, 
both native and foreign : a Leo ; a Peter. It is used also with doo, 
thing : a doo, So-and-so ; a doo na, the person (male) ; si baea, a word ; 
a si baea, The Personal Word. 

Ni is used as a personal article with the names of females, both 
native and foreign, ni Alidi, ni Mary ; ni ai, the woman ; it is used 
also with doo, thing, and with ai, woman ; ni doo na, she ; it is used 
with certain relationship terms : ni tee nau, my mother ; but is 
not used with afe or geni, wife, woman. It is not used with 
the plural. 

Nouns 

1. Nouns to which the possessive pronominal suffixes may be added : 
these are nouns denoting : — 

(а) Parts of the body, hand, arm, eye, etc. : ‘aba, hand, ‘abagu, 
my hand. 

(б) Position, end, middle, top. bottom: buri, behind, burigu 
behind me ; i initoona, in the midst ; ‘ isilana , its end ; i kamena 
lobo, beside the lake ; i fafona, on top of it ; borona, the bottom. 

(c) Certain terms of relationship : haasi, brother, sister, ama, 
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father, are never used without the possessive suffixes. The other 
relationship terms employ the personal pronoun to denote possession. 

2. Formation of nouns. Nouns which have a special termination 
showing them to be nouns substantive are : (a) verbal nouns, and 
(6) independent nouns. 

(a) Verbal nouns are formed from verbs by the terminations 
a. fa, laa, ta, ngaa, ma : mae, to die, maea, sickness, death, mamaelaa, 
danger, mamaeta. danger, sickness ; kwala, to bear children, Jctvalafa, 
family ; fale, to give, to make presents, falenga, a wedding feast. 
The terminations in ngaa and ma are rare in Lau. Instances are 
ogangaa, a debt incurred, oga, ogani, to incur a debt ; maoma, a dance, 
Sa'a mao, to dance ; lou to bend, louma, double. The termination laa 
is gerundival and denotes the act of doing a thing ; it may be added 
to a compound verb to which the object is attached : faamaedarolaa, 
the killing of those two people. The termination la has a gerundival 
force also, and is not used without the possessive pronominal suffixes 
attached : faasifo, to lower, faasifolana furei, the lowering of a net 
for the first time. 

Compound norms may be found by the suffixing of a, laa, to the 
last member, girigiri lifo, to gnash the teeth, girigiri lifoa, the gnashing 
of teeth ; ani, to eat, anilana, eating it, anilanalaa, the eating of it ; 
kicarelanalaa, the cutting of it. 

There are certain adjectives to "which the noun termination laa 
is attached : diena, good, dienalaa, goodness ; baita, big, baitalaa, 
bigness ; but these w r ords are probably of verbal formation and not 
true adjectives. 

(b) Independent nouns . — The usual termination is na, and this is 
added (1) to certain relationship terms ; (2) to the cardinal numerals 
to form the ordinal. 

(1) The nouns so formed are always preceded by the prefix ngwai 
which marks reciprocity of relationship, the numeral ro, two, being 
prefixed : ro ngwai haasina, two brothers, or, two sisters. The form 
teelana, ro ngwai teelana. mother and child, shows this na added to 
the termination la ; and haasilaa, haasinaa : ro ngwai haasilaa, two 
brothers, ngwai haasinaa, brethren, show laa , or its variant naa, 
a dded to a relationship term. 

(2) Numerals rua, two, ruana, second. The words for “ third ” 
and “ eighth ", oula, kivoula (kicaula) show la as a termination and also 
show the loss of the letter l. It seems probable that la in these instances 
is for na. 
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3. Construct form— To make a construct form the letter e, a 
genitive, is added to the first of two nouns : toloe fera, a hill ; fulii 
‘abae ngwane, men’s handiwork. When the first norm ends in a or o. 
ae and oe of the construct forms are contracted to e : aJcwale ngwane, 
ten men ; maa, one, a, mae fera, a hamlet ; abolo, piece, abole ‘ai, 
a log. This e may be added to nao, first, naoe lift, the chief 
place. 

4. Genitive relation. — The genitive relation of nouns one to another 
is effected by the use of the prepositions ni, li, i ; ni is used mainly 
in construction : fote ni fera, a native paddle ; ngwane ni tolo, a hill 
man ; it also expresses purpose and condition : si lifu ni lea inia, 
a place for him to go to ; nan gu ote nau ni lea, I do not want to go ; 
doo ni moulaa ‘ana, a thing to be afraid of. In certain words li replaces 
ni : maalimaea, enemy ; gwau li ngwane, elders. The genitive i 
appears in lifoi ii‘a, a porpoise tooth ; geni i Sa‘a, a Sa’a woman ; 
gwai ( gwau i) hao , head of a bonito ; mumudi ( mumudu i) doo, scraps 
of food ; it combines with so to make si which expresses purpose. The 
genitive may be omitted : ngwane tolo, a hill man. 

The possessive pronoun ‘ana may be used to denote the genitive : 
taani ngwane ‘ana tooa nae, some of those people. A genitive relation 
is also shown by the use of the suffixed pronoun of the third person 
singular in agreement with the idea expressed in the second noun of 
the pair : i tolona fera, on the top of the hills. Where the second noun 
is followed by the plural article, the pronominal suffix is generally 
in the singular form : gwauna ngwane gi, men's heads. 

The ordinary personal pronouns are used as possessive in cases 
where the pronoun can not be suffixed : afe nau. my wife ; aarai nia. 
her husband. 

The instrumental prefix i occurs, but is not very common : gau. 
to hook : igau. a crook. 

5. Plural.- — To show plurality' gi is used following the noun. The 
word ‘oro, many, may be added immediately after the noun : na 
ngwane ‘ oro gi, many men : a doo ma ote ngwane ‘oro nia gi, So-and-so 
and all his people. When ‘oro is employed gi may be omitted. The 
personal pronoun third person plural, gera, is used as the plural article 
with persons : gera tolo, the hill people ; gera a doo. So-and-so and 
those with him ; but gera is not used before an adjective as a collective 
pronoun like ira, the, in Mota : ngwane ta‘a gi. tooa ta‘a. bad people, not 
gera ta‘a. Totality and completion are shown by sui, finished, or sui na : 
igera sui, all of them ; gera lea sui na, they have gone already. The 
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Lau people of Ataa Cove suffix the pronoun third singular and all 
persons plural to a noun afuta formed from afu, to complete, in order 
to express “ totality ” : afutana fern, all the country ; afutagera, 
all of them ; but Sulu You says, /era sui, the whole place, and igera 
sui, all of them. The numeral kwalu, eight, is used of an indefinite 
number : kwalu si doogi. all the things ; kwalu ngivane, eight men, 
of a round number. 

6. Gender. — There is no grammatical gender. The words ngwane , 
male, geni, female, are added when the noun does not carry a sex 
distinction. 

7. Relationship terms. — With the exception of haasi, brother, 
sister, and doora, elder brother (classificatory), the relationship terms 
are not used with the suffixed pronouns, ku, mu, na, etc. The prefix 
ngwai denoting reciprocity of relationship may precede, and in speaking 
of pairs of relatives ro, two, is added : ro ngwai haasina , two brothers, 
etc. Cf. Nouns, 2 ( b ). 

The word for “ father " is maka, with maa as vocative : a maka nau, 
my father ; oi maa ‘ae, oh my father ! is a cry of lamentation. The 
article used with tee, mother, is ni : ni tee nau, my mother ; oi tee ‘ae, 
oh my mother ! a cry of lamentation ; ro ngwai teelana, mother and 
child. The word for “ child ” is ngwela : ngwela a doo, So-and-so’s 
child ; bare ngwela, children ! Two other words beside haasi are used 
to describe the brother-sister relationship, ngwai ngwaena, ngwai 
ngwane ; the first portion of these is the reciprocal prefix, ngwai, 
and the second word in each case denotes “ male ”. 

8. A word gala, little, which is a noun, is used preceding a noun 
to describe something young : gala ngwela, a little child ; this is 
used with the construct particle e : gale boso, a little pig. There is 
a use of gele with a similar meaning. 

A noun ai is used to denote “ woman ", “ wife " : ai miu, my wife ; 
ai harii, a maiden ; ai too i bisi, the woman undergoing separation ; 
ni ai, the woman. 

To. express “ thing ". “ kind ", “ sort " a noun ai, ei, is used : 
sai ei, the thing which ; too teni ai, some things (out of a number) ; 
te ai ni doo, one of a kind ; te doo ai, another kind of thing ; te sai ai, 
duty, obligation ; “person " is aiai. 

The words ‘ae, e are used with the vocative, the former following, 
the latter preceding the norm, and used with personal names : ote 
dooragu ‘ae, brethren ! e aarai, Sir ! Doo, thing, is used with the 
personal articles to express “ person " : a doo, So-and-so (male person) ; 
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ni doo, the woman. Doo may be used as a verb : ‘o dooa si doo na, 
eat this thing ; doolana, the doing of it. 

Pronouns 

The pronouns may be classified as (a) those used as the subject 
of a verb ; ( b ) those suffixed to a verb or a preposition as object ; 
(c) those suffixed to nouns substantive and denoting possession. 

A. Pronouns used as the Subject of a Verb 

Singular : — 

1. inau, nau, gu (ku). 

2. i'oe, 'oe, 'o. 

3. inia, nia, ni, e. 

Plural : — 

Inclusive : 1. igia, gia, kia ; igolu, golu. 

Exclusive : 1. igami, garni, mi ; igamelu, gamelu. 

2. igamu, gamu, mu ; igamolu , gamolu. 

3. igera, gera, ta ; idalu, dalu. 

Dual : — 

Inclusive: 1. igoro, goro. 

Exclusive : 1. igamere, gamete, mere. 

2. igamoro , gamoro , gamoroa, moro. 

3. idaro, daro, idaroa. 

1. All the forms, except gu, ‘o, ni, e, mi, mu, ta, are used as 
possessive pronouns when the suffixed pronoun cannot be added to 
the noun : geni inau, my wife. 

The forms with initial i are never used by themselves as the 
subject, but are accompanied by one of the shorter forms ; the use 
of the two forms together denotes emphasis. The three longer forms 
in the singular are of more or less infrequent use except for emphasis. 
The initial i of the longer forms is run on to the preceding vowel in 
pronunciation. 

2. All the forms without initial i are used alone as the subject of 
the verb. Where there are three forms the second and third are 
generally used together as subjects : garni mi haitamana, we know it. 
The short forms gu (ku), ‘o, e, mi, mu, da, ta, may be used alone as 
subjects ; ‘o haea na, you said it. The Sulu You people tend to 
substitute ku for gu. The forms in lu are not used as a trial number, 
but ienote a more restricted number of persons. 
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3. Nia is used as meaning there is ”, " it is " : nia langi si nau 
kata ‘ana, it is not that I own it ; it also precedes personal names : 
doo nia a Toli, the property of Toli. When the meaning is “ there is ”, 
" it is ”, nia is preceded hy e : enia nana, that is so ! gele ngwela enia 
faida, there was a little child with them : ie ngwane enia i beu, there 
was only one man in the house. 

Ni is used in affirmations : ni diena, that's all right ! it is seen 
also in nifai, nifei, what ? where 1 

E is generally used of the neuter : e langi, no, not, there is nothing ; 
e sui na, it is finished ; e ulaa, how is it 1 It is also used following 
a noun : uta e ‘aru, the rain (it) came on. 

4. Ta is used as subject instead of nia and gera at the resumption 
of a narrative or following a collective noun : too ta haea , those who 
say so ; ta bae uni, and said ; it carries a subjunctive force : kesi 
diena ta ngalia, it is not right that they should take it ; it is used 
with negative and verbal particles : tasi, taka. 

5. The pronouns of the third person singular and plural may be 
used of impersonal and inanimate things. 

B. Pronouns Su jfixed to Verbs or to Prepositions as Object 

Singular : — 

1. nau. 

2. ‘oe. 

3. a. 

Plural : — 

Inclusive : 1. gia, golu. 

Exclusive : 1. garni, gamelu. 

2. gamu, gamolu. 

3. gera, da, dalu. 

Dual : — 

Inclusive : 1. goro. 

Exclusive : 1. gamere. 

2. gamoro. 

3. daro. 

Examples of usage are : gera haegera sui, they were all summoned ; 
nia lea uria, he went to get it. A second object of the verb always 
appears in the suffixed pronoun third person singular and plural : 
kusi adasia na ola, I did not see a canoe. Da is used instead of gera 
when the emphasis is less pronounced. All prepositions governing 
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nouns have the pronoun suffixed as an anticipatory object in agree- 
ment with the noun : faafia si doo nae, concerning (it) that thing. 

The verb dori, to wish, may have the pronoun of the object suffixed 
when another verb follows : kusi doria lea, I do not want to go. The 
pronouns are suffixed to taifili, tali fill, alone : tahfilinau, I alone. 
The forms in lu are used of a restricted number of persons. 

C. Pronouns Suffixed to Nouns or to Verbal Nouns used as Prepositions 

Singular 

1. gu. . 

2. mu. 

3. na. 

Plural : — 

Inclusive : 1. gia, golu, ga. 

Exclusive : 1. garni, mia, gamelu, melu. 

2. gamu, miu gamolu. 

3. gera. da, dalu. 

Dual : — 

Inclusive : 1. goro. 

Exclusive : 1. gamere. 

2. gainoro. 

3. daro. 

These are the pronouns denoting possession, and they are 
suffixed to a certain class of nouns only, viz. those which denote names 
of parts of the body, or of family relationships. The forms in lu denote 
a restriction in the number of the persons concerned. 

Several words which are employed as prepositions or pronouns 
have these pronouns attached, thus proving that they are nouns : 
fua, to, iov,faleafuagu, give it to me ; sie, to, towards, at the house of ; 
e dao siegu, he has arrived at my house. Certain words which show 
a noun termination, but which have no independent existence as 
nouns, have these pronouns attached : otofana, straight opposite it, 
because of it ; oofada. enceinte (plural) ; afutana, all of it. The verb 
too, to hit, try, used in many compounds, e.g. hama too, to feel with 
the hand, takes these suffixed pronouns of the object, as does also 
haitama, to know : ku haitamana, I know (it). 

Demonstrative Pronouns 

These are na, nana, this, these, nae, that, those, logo, loko, that over 
there. They are used following a noun or a pronoun : a ngwela na, 
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this person ; i see nana, at this place ; i see nae, at that place ; or they 
may be used with the simple meaning of “ this “ that Ne, 
that, is used in the speech of Ataa Cove. A pronoun ni is prefixed to 
the personal pronouns for emphasis : ni nau, I, ni nia, he, etc., and 
to the interrogatives fai.fei, where ? tei, who ? inia nifei. where is it ? 
nitei ‘ani gamu, whosoever of you. Another ni is suffixed to taa, te, 
one : teni too, certain people. 

Interrogative Pronouns 

The interrogatives are tei, ti, who ? taa. what ? The form ti is used 
in Ataa Cove. The personal article makes atei, ati, who ? singular, 
with gera atei, gera ati, as plural. The use of the article marks the 
words as nouns. Tei stands for the name of the person, and atei 
means “ What is the name ? ” atei ngwane, what person ? doo atei, 
whose thing ? The demonstrative pronouns na, nae, may be added for 
emphasis : atei nae, who is it then ? The adverb ba may be added 
for emphasis : atei ba, who is it ? There is no indefinite use of atei. 

The article si may be used with taa : si taa, what thing ? si taa na, 
what is it ? taa si taa. (one) what thing ? Taa may follow the noun : 
si doo taa, what sort of thing ? The adverb /a },/ei, where ? may be 
used with ni prefixed as an interrogative pronoun as stated 
above. 

Indefinite Pronouns 

Nitei is used as an indefinite pronoun : nitei ka haea, whosoever 
says. The uses of taa, te, as indefinites have been dealt with under 
“ Articles These two words are used as signifying “ any, some, 
other, another The noun ai (ei) denotes “ another ” ; see 
“ Nouns ” 8. 

Relative Pronouns 

There are no relative pronouns ; their place is supplied in two ways : 

1. By the use of the suffixed pronoun and the demonstratives na, 
nae : inia na ku bae kekerofana, this is he of whom I spoke. 

2. By the use of a coordinate clause : igami na tooa gera rikigera 
na, we are they whom they saw. 


Singular 


Possessive 

1. ‘agu, ‘agu‘a. 

2. ‘ amu . 'amu‘a. 

3. ‘ana, nana. 
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Plural : — 

Inclusive : 1. 
Exclusive : 1. 

2 . 

3. 


‘aga, ‘agolu, nagolu‘a 
‘agami, ‘agamelu, nagamelu‘a. 

‘agamu, ‘agamolu, ‘amolu‘a. nagamolu‘a. 
‘agera, ‘ada, ‘ adalu . 


Dual : — 

Inclusive : 1. 
Exclusive : 1. 

2 . 

3. 


‘agoro, ‘agoro‘a. 
‘agamere. 

‘agamoro, ‘agamoro‘a. 
‘adaro, nadaro‘a. 


The possessive is used : — 

1. Of things to eat and drink : si fangalaa 'agu, something for me 
to eat ; ‘o ngalia ‘amu‘a. take it for your eating ; si doo ‘ana gera 
kata aabu gi, food for the priests. When the sense relates to food in 
general, and not to a particular meal, the ordinary personal pronouns 
are employed as possessives : si kafo ni gwou inau, some water for 
me to drink. 

2. As meaning “ for me “ for my part ", etc.. “ belonging to, 
at, with ” ; geni ‘agu, a wife for me ; nia lea na ‘ana, he went his way ; 
so kuka dau go ‘ agu‘a , if I but touch ; eeri gia keji ngalia jera nia 
‘agolu, that we may get his land for ourselves ; si mamanaa nia ‘ana, 
power in itself ; e langi ‘ana. not in it, lost ; ‘oko ledia katana ‘ ana a 
ngtoane loko, ask that man his name ; e baita tasa ‘ana, it is bigger. 
For emphasis ‘ani with the personal pronoun is used instead of the 
possessive : ta malau ‘ani gera, they treated them evilly ; e langi 
taa doo ‘ ani nau, there is nothing in me. 

3. As the object of an intransitive verb (i.e. a verb which cannot 
suffix the pronoun as an object) : gera da kwele ‘ana, they marvelled 
at him ; nau ku ii ‘amu, I beseech thee ; bota ‘ana, blessed is he. 

4. As the object of a verb when a word intervenes between verb 
and object : nia bubu tetee ‘adalu, he regarded them fixedly ; ka 
lukatai haujini ‘ana, let him go secretly : nia ala ta‘a ‘ana, it bit him 
badly. 

5. With the noun ruana, friend : ruana ‘agu, mv friend ; with 
uri, to, toward : uri ‘agu, toward me. 

The forms ending in lu denote a restriction in the number of the 
persons concerned. The five forms which begin with na are probably 
drawn from the hill languages, and are not true Lau forms. Thev 
are used as meaning “ for his part etc. 
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Adjectives 

1. The adjective follows the noun. Words which are qualifying 
terms may he used in the form of verbs, but some of these may be 
used without verbal particles and following the qualified word : 
mioane baita , a big man ; ngwela to‘ou, a little child. 

2. Certain words have a form of termination or of prefix which 
is used only of adjectives. 

(а) Adjectival terminations are : ‘a, la ; these are attached to 
nouns substantive and to verbs : rodo, night, rorodo‘a, belonging to 
darkness ; haulafi, evening, i haulafi‘a, in the evening ; hulu, to be 
black, bubulu‘a, black ; ‘ae, source, ‘aeh, rooted ; kobit, to be well 
filled out, kobukobula, fat. 

(б) Adjectival prefixes are ‘a, ma, tata ; these are all prefixed to 
verbs. The prefixing of ‘a forms a participle : luka, to loose, ‘ aluka . 
loosened ; bulo. to turn, ‘abulo, reversed ; rnabulobuh, reversed ; dila. 
to be slippery, mamadila, slippery ; tatabulobulo, head over heels. 

3. Comparison. — Degrees of comparison are shown by the use of 
adverbs, or by a simple positive statement. The words used are 
tasa, beyond, in excess ; asia, very, too much. The possessive is 
used with tasa : boso nia baita tasa ‘ ana gwoua, a pig is bigger than 
a rat ; gera ‘oro tasa ‘agami, they are more numerous than we are ; 
nia baita asia, it is too large. A positive statement carries comparison 
by implication : doo nae nia baita, that one is the biggest ; doo na 
nia diena, doo na nia ta'a na, this one is good, that one is bad. 

Verbs 

Words may be used as verbs by prefixing the verbal particles, but 
some words are naturally verbs as being the names of actions and 
not of things. There are also verbs which have special forms as such 
by means of a prefix or a termination. 

1. The verbal particles are ka, ko , ke. The particles are written 
apart from the verb, but in speech the first two are joined to the 
governing pronouns of the first and second persons singular, gu (ka), ‘o. 

Ka is used both of present and of future time, the illative fi may 
be added : nia kafi bae urii, then said (says) he : gamelu ka : ania si tan, 
what are we to eat ? lelea ka rodo. go till nightfall ; melu rao ka dani 
ka dani, we worked till right up to daylight ; the subject need not be 
stated : gera too aroaro ka sai, when they were quiet ; ka may be 
used in negative sentences with the addition of si, not ; kasi bobola, 
it is not fitting ; kasi lifu ka ore, without any omission. 
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Ko is used only with the personal pronoun second person singular ‘o. 
and may express either present or future time ; the illative fi may be 
added. It is probable that ko is not an independent form, but that 
the a of ka has been assimilated to the o of the pronoun With which 
it is used, ka thus becoming ko. 

Ke is used only with fi, illative, and si. negative ; it generally 
denotes a future : si doo na kefi dao mai, then will this thing come 
to pass ; te baea kesi funu, no word shall fail ; nia e langi kesi doria, 
he will not wish it ; kesi diena ta ngalia, it is not right for them to 
take it. 

2. Time and Moods. — The use of a subjunctive is formed by 
eeri, in order that : liona eeri ka rikia , his desire was to see him. A 
gerundive is formed by the addition of the suffix la to the verb with 
the suffixing of the pronorms of the object : haungilana , the killing 
of him. 

Conditional particles are so, si, aso, ata, boro, boroe. So denotes 
“ if, haply, supposing that, about to, likely to ” ; so ni‘oe taari, if it 
really is you ; so ni nau, so ni gera, whether it be I or they ; ma ka 
garangia si manga a Herod so ka faatainia, when it came to the time 
when Herod was about to show him. 

Si denotes “ if, as if, supposing, about to ”. It is used as an 
optative, or as denoting intention : si ka lofo i halo, as if it were 
going up to the sky : e langi taa doo si ka too haufini, there is nothing 
that can be secret ; si ‘ ana mouria, si ‘ana maea, whether in life or 
death. Si appears to be compounded of so and i, the genitive denoting 
purpose ; but si in Mota is used much as si is in Lau. 

Aso begins a sentence and denotes possibility or probability ; it 
also gives indirectness as meaning “ haply, it may be that, supposing ”. 

Ata begins a sentence and introduces a doubt or a warning ; ata 
ka via, it may rain ; ata ka ta‘a, lest it be spoilt. 

Boro denotes “ haply, is it that ? ” It may open or close the 
sentence. It is also used following aso. Boro 3 has a similar meaning. 

The illative is fi which denotes “ thereupon, then, in that case, 
just now, for the first time ”. It is joined on to the verbal particle 
or to the governing pronoun used either with or without a verbal 
particle : ta kafi urii, thereupon they said ; ‘ofi haea, you are to say. 

There is no word in Lau corresponding to the English use of 
“ that " in declaratory sentences, and a coordinate sentence must be 
employed ; in Sa'a uri is employed in this connotation, as si is in Mota. 

Na is used following the verb to form a preterite : nia mae na. 
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he is dead ; e lea na ‘ana, he has gone. Finality is shown by the use 
of sui, finished : nia kefi dao sui na, when he shall have arrived : 
sui na, sui taa, “ thereupon, then,” begin a sentence. 

For the imperative the simple verb is used : 'o lea. ‘o lea ‘amu. 
lea ‘amu, lea, go away ! ‘o lea Jau, ‘o totoo lau, you go, you stay ! 
fast may be added for politeness : lea fasi " ama'a , you go ! 

3. Negative Particles. — The foregoing particles are not used by 
themselves in negative sentences, but require the addition of si : 
mi kasi adasia, we did not see it. Si is used by itself as a negative • 
mi si haea na, we did not say so. Langi is the ordinary negative used 
in denial. With the pronoun e it is used in negative sentences : e langi 
nau ku lea, I am not going. It may combine with si : nia langi si 
haitamana, he does not know ; e langi kusi lea, I am not going : ‘oe 
o langi ‘osi doria, you will not like it. The dehortative and the 
negative imperative is si : ‘osi lea, do not go ! ‘oe ‘osi luia, do not 
forbid it ! The genitives ni, i, are used to express purpose. 

4. Suffixes to Verbs. — There are certain terminations which, when 
added to intransitive verbs, i.e. to verbs to which the pronoun of the 
object cannot be suffixed, make them definitely transitive or determine 
their action upon some object. These suffixes are of two forms : — 

(a) The vowel i by itself, or a consonant with i : fi, li, mi, ngi, 
ri, si. Examples are : manata, manatai ; tau, taufi ; mae, maeli ; 
ano, anomi ; hau, haungi ; sibe, siberi ; ada, adasi. 

(b) The termination ai is suffixed to nouns to convert them into 
verbs transitive : hato, sun, hatoai, to shine on, of the sun. When ai 
is suffixed to verbs the syllable ni may be added, and to this form 
aini the consonants /, m, ng, t, are prefixed ; oli, to return, olijaini. 
to return with ; aala, to answer, aalamaini, to consent ; hau, to become. 
haungaini, to make ; liu, to travel about ; liuteini, to carry an 
article about. The forms in ai are also used intransitively. The forms 
lai, tai, added to certain verbs carry a participial meaning ; mai. 
tai, ngai, are used as transitive suffixes without the addition of ni. 
In pronunciation, the a of ai is frequently turned into e when i or u 
follow, but do not precede. 

With either class of suffixes there is no difference between one suffix 
and another, except that faini denotes “ accompanying ”, and may 
be connected with the preposition fai, “ with.” 

‘Ani is used as a transitive suffix : ui, to throw, ui‘ani, to throw 
away ; taba, to strike, taba‘ani, to destroy. This may be the preposi- 
tion ‘ani. 

VOL. V. PACT II. T_* 
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5. Prefixes to Verbs. — These are causative and reciprocal. The 
causative is faa : it may be prefixed to almost any word, and it may 
be used with words which have a transitive suffix. The use of faa 
frequently obviates the addition of a transitive suffix and of itself 
makes verbs transitive. 

The reciprocal prefix is kivai. The addition of heat may cause an 
enlargement of the action of the verb by including the subject. The 
adding of a transitive suffix to the compound verb with kirni does not 
necessarily cause it to be transitive, and the object of such verbs, used 
intransitively, is supplied by the possessive pronoun. The illative, fi. 
marks repetition or continuance as well as restoration ; in these 
cases it is followed by the adverb lau, again, with go added. 

6. Passive. — The passive is expressed by the impersonal use of 
the personal pronoun third person gera, ta, with the verb and the 
adverb na, already : gera taufia na, they have washed it, i.e. it has 
been washed. The word haetana, it is said, is used as a passive : 
doo haetana, the thing which has been said. 

The vowel a is suffixed to certain verbs to form a passive : asi, 
to throw, asia, much, excessive ; bua, to inaugurate, buaa, used for 
the first time ; hvaa, to rise, of the heavenly bodies, dani e kwaasia , 
it is daybreak. 

7. Auxiliary verbs — alu, “to put." is used as meaning “to be, 
to become ” ; hau, “ to make," with the possessive ‘ am . means “ to 
become, to turn into . 

8. Reflexive verb. — A noun form tala , “ of one's own accord, by 
one's self,” is used with i following the verb to denote reflexive action, 
the pronoun being suffixed : nia haungia i talana. he killed himself. 
Tala may be used preceding the verb. 

9. Reduplication of verb : verbs are reduplicated in two ways ; 
(a) by reduplication of the first syllable : liu, liliu ; bae, babae ; ( b ) by 
repetition of the whole word : gwou. givougwou. There is no difference 
in meaning between the various forms beyond an intensification of 
meaning. In the case of verbs which normally should show a “ break ", 
e.g. too, to stay (Sa a to‘o), the first vowel of the reduplicated form 
is short : totoo. 

Adverbs 

There are pure adverbs in Lau, but many words used as adverbs 
are truly nouns, while others are verbs. 

1. Adverbs of place. — mai, here, hither; loko, there; kou, away; 
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i see, i see na, i see nana, here, in this place ; i see nae, there, in that 
place ; ala a, i alaa, up, east, south ; lau, north ; bali, side, i bah. 
on the side of, on the other side, bali na, on this side, bali loko, on that 
(other) side ; ifai, ifei, where ? it a mai ifei, whence ? tan (a verb), far 
off ; i langi, up ; i ano, down : sai(hai) gano. on the ground. 

The adverb mai, here, " place where," is also used with the 
locative i to denote “ place at " : o siu mai i kafo, have you been 
bathing in the river ? nan too mai i tolo, I have been in (come from) 
the hills ; mai ua mai inao, from of old ; si initooa mai i halo, the 
kingdom of heaven. 

2. Adverbs of time. — kada. kada 'na, when ; si kada, si manga, 
hade manga, the time when ; angita, i angita, when 1 si kada utaa. 
what time ? when ? inao mai, from of old : ‘isingana na, henceforth : 
alua fasi, wait a while, presently ; uuri. just now ; lau, lau go, again ; 
oli, back, afresh ; ua na-, already ; ua, yet, still, still left ; langi ua, 
not yet ; ua go i ubongi, in the early morning ; firi, always, for ever ; 
too firi, everlasting ; tefou, once for all, finally, “ one time " ; too ka 
tau, for ever ; suli dani, suli danijiri, daily ; tarn. tara‘ena, to-day ; 
ubongi, ubongi‘a, in the morning ; haulafi, haulafi'a, in the evening ; 
i ro, i rogi, yesterday ; i ro gi, formerly ; maedani i fafo, two days ago ; 
i bobongi, to-morrow ; ( i )fulee, the third day on ; (i )fafoni, the fourth 
day on ; ( i ) fookao, the fifth day on ; tara‘ena loo rodo, to-night, last 
night ; aliali, lakivalakwa, lakwalakicaa. quick, quickly ; maasia, while. 
“ When ’’ may be expressed by the use of the verbs lea, Idea, to go, 
tot oo, (i)totoo, to be ; lea also denotes “ if : lea ka baita, if it were a 
big one. 

3. Adverbs of manner. — ilingia, like, as, as if, as it were ; two other 
words mala, alafana , belonging to the language of the hill peoples, 
are sometimes used ; urii. thus, as it were ; used of reported speech : 
urinae, thus ; urinana. like ; uria, just as if, like ; uria si taa, like 
what 1 utaa, e utaa, how ? : asia, asiasia. completely, too much ; 
•saumala (Ataa Cove), granted that ; fala‘ete, mamala'o'oni, merely, 
only: tefou, together, at one time, once for all; afui (Ataa Cove), 
altogether ; boro, boroe. mane. 'oto. bota na, introduce a note of indefinite- 
ness or of doubt or of qualification ; fetei, taari , haply, are used in 
explanations : ba gives force to the narrative, and also makes the 
diction less abrupt ; fasi marks a polite request or conveys an aorist 
force to the verb : go qualifies the preceding word and also conveys 
an idea of limitation : inau go agu‘a, I for my part ; too go ‘ana, it is 
still there ; go follows lau, “ again, also " : inau lau go. I too ; tasa, 
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tasa 'ana, too much ; the use of the verbal particle with tasa : ka 
tasa ‘ana, it is too much, shows tasa to be a verb. 


Prepositioxs 
1. Simple Prepositions 


Locative i. 

Motion to uri, suli, isuli. 
Motion from faasi, ita. 
Causation faafi. 

Position fonosi, suusi. 


Dative fua.fu. 

Instrumental ‘ana, ‘ani. 
Relation ‘ana, ‘ani,fai. sie. 

sia, usi, lao, la. 

Genitive ni, i ; e. 


The locative is seen in ifai, ifei. where ? it is also largely used with 
adverbs of place and time, and it precedes every place name. With 
the exception of the locative, the instrumental, the genitive, and also 
‘ana, ita , and fu, all the foregoing prepositions are used with a suffixed 
pronoun, and those printed with a hyphen are never used without 
such pronorms ; ita is followed by the possessive ‘ana : ita mai ‘ana, 
from it, from thence. Fonosi, against, opposed to, is used in Ataa 
Cove. Uri denotes “towards, for the purpose of ” : lea uria, go and get 
it ; mo uri, to work at a thing ; uri ‘ agu , towards me ; uria, for the 
purpose of ; uria taa , wherefore. Suli, isuli, denote “ motion after, 
motion over " : sulia maedani ‘ oro , during many days. Faasi denotes 
“ motion from ” ; ita is used of “ place whence ” : ita mai ifei, 
whence ? ita na mai inao, from of old. Faafi means “ about, concerning, 
because of " : faafia si taa, about what ? Suusi denotes “ on behalf 
of. protecting, opposing ” : balae suusi. to accuse ; take suusi, to 
withstand. Fonosi means “ against, to meet.” Fu, to, appears in 
fu if era nia, to his village ; funitei, to whomsoever ; fua generally has 
the pronoun suffixed as the object. 

Of the two instrumental prefixes ‘ana, ‘ani, which denote “ there- 
with, thereby ", ‘ana is used by itself alone, or else is followed by an 
article before the governed noun ; ‘ani is generally followed by a 
pronoun : ‘ania. therewith ; doo ‘ ani nau, a thing for me to do ; 
‘an i taa , with what ? and not ania taa. ‘Ana also denotes “ concerning, 
from, of, by, time when ” : te ngwane ‘ana tooa nae, a man of that 
people ; ‘ o ngalia ‘ana atei, from whom did you get it ? soea ‘ana 
hatana, call him by his name. ‘Ani denotes “ concerning, with, of, 
in ” : te ngwane ‘ani maku kioahvaoa, a man in white clothing ; 
ngwane ‘ani gamu, a man of your company ; ‘ ani may be followed 
by a pronoun denoting the object. 
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Fai means “ with ” : fainau. with me ; ni may be added : jainia, 
with it, moreover, and. 

Sie, sia. is a noun and is never used without a suffixed pronoun. 
Its meaning is “ at, at the house of, to, towards By the ordinary 
Melanesian idiom “ place at ” is used of “ motion towards ” : 
siegamelu, at our house ; siena ere, at the fire ; lea mai siegu, come 
here to me ; faatainia siena, show it to him ; gani siena, ask him for 
it. The locative i may precede ; the form sia is used as well as sie. 
Usi means “ over, on behalf of, protecting ”, Lao, la, denote “ in, 
inside ” ; the pronoun of the object may be suffixed to lao. 

The genitives ni, i, have been dealt with under nouns ; i is the 
genitive in most general use ; both of them are used to express purpose, 
and ni denotes “ for, belonging to ” : gera mou ni oli, they feared to 
return ; ote nia ni rosuli, he will not obey. 

2. Com found Prepositions 

These are norms which are used with the locative ; the pronoun 
may be suffixed as the actual object, or as an anticipatory object when 
the actual object follows : i fafo, above, i fara, beneath, i lao, i lalo, 
within, inside, in ; suu i lao, the Mara Masike channel. Certain verbs 
are used as prepositions : maasi, to await, maasia, while ; garangi, 
to be near, garangia, near, close to. 

Conjunctions 

Copulative rna. Disjunctive langi. langi taa, ma 

Adversative taa, ma taa, ma. langi, ma tea langi. 

Connective sui, sui na, sui taa. Conditional ‘ana, so, si, aso, ala. 

boro, boroe. 

Illative fi. 

The copulative ma is used following the noun in summaries : 
ii‘a ma, manu ma, fish and what not, birds and what not. Taa is 
probably the numeral taa. one. Ma langi, ma ka langi, or not, are used 
at the end of the sentence. A mark of quotation is urii. “ Neither- 
nor ” is expressed by a negative followed by ma. “ Until ” is dao ‘ana, 
lea ka dao. 

Numerals 

The numerical system is decimal. All numbers over the ten 
are expressed in tens. 
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1. eta, taa, te, ti, ata. 

2. e rua. ro. nt. 

3. e olu. 

4. efai. 

5. e lima. 


1. Cardinals 

6. e ono. 

7. e fiu. 

8. e Tuvalu. 

9. e sikira. 

10. e tangafulu. ahvala. 


In numbers other than eta. one. the initial e is omitted in quick 
counting. The article na is used with all the numbers except eta 
and tangafulu. In composition “ one " is taa or te, “ two " is ro ; 
taa, te, also denote “ a “ only ’’ ; ti is used in Ataa Cove. Rm is 
reduplicated into rurua. Kivalu, eight, is used of an indefinite number, 
or to express totality. Tangafulu is the “ tenth " of a series ; akwala 
is used for “ ten ” denoting a unit : akwala f ono na, a full ten. To 
express the units above ten mana may be employed : akwala manafai, 
fourteen. In general practice mana is omitted : akwale ( akwala e) 
doo fai fe doo. ten things four things, fourteen. A number short of 
ten is sarenga : ii‘a sarenga, fish short of ten : akwala ma ka sarenga, 
ten and some over. 

A “ hundred " is tangalau. e tangalau ; the construct form tangale 
is only used of fish ; for a hundred of everything else the methathetic 
form talenge is used : talenge ngwane, a hundred men ; talenge si doo, 
a hundred things. The sum above the hundred may be expressed 
by mana, but in practice mana is generally omitted : tangalau fai 
aqala fai, one hundred and forty-four. “ Thousand ” is tooni, tuuni : 
tooni si doo, a thousand things. ‘‘ Ten thousand ” is mola : molai 
kai, a thousand yams ; mole alo, a thousand taros ; “ hundred 
thousand ” is kudu : kudu i alo, 100,000 taros ; kudu fe niu, 100,000 
coconuts ; kudi (kudu i) doo, countless numbers of things. 

Special words are used for the tens of certain objects : finita with 
the genitive e is used of “ ten ” of taros or yams : finite alo ; kobi is 
ten " of shell-moneys : kobii malefo, ten shell-moneys ; Him, te 
lilio, is “ ten ” of bread-fruit ; iluilu, ten kauve, pandanus mats ; 
sinola is “ten" of garfish, and is also used for a “thousand” of 
areca nuts. Fulu, a part of tangafulu, ten, with the genitive i. and 
with taa, one, prefixed, is used of shell-moneys with ten strings : 
taa full ‘ae, a shell-money consisting of ten strings ; taafuli lifo, ten 
porpoise teeth ; taafuli doo, ten things ; ro sikiva taa fulu, ten, 
in an unusual system of counting ; ada is “ ten ” of coconuts : 
ade niu. 
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2. Ordinals 

The cardinals with a noun ending na (la) form ordinals 

First, etana. Fourth, faina. Seventh .jiuna. 

Second, ruana. Fifth, limana. Eighth, Simula, kivoula. 

Third, oula. Sixth, onona. Xinth. sikivana. 

The ordinals precede the noun : ruana ngwane. the second man ; 
the article na may precede. The ordinals are used to express the 
number of times : ruana la-u nia lea kou, he went away the second 
time. Ruana also means “ friend, fellow ", and is used with the 
possessive : na ruana ‘agera, their fellows. 

“ Tenth ” is tangafulu ‘ana. “ One hundred and twenty-first " 
is rendered tangalau, ro aktcala mana etana, or, eta is employed instead 
of mana etana. 

The forms oula, kivaula (kicoula) probably show la used instead 
of na, and with a dropping of the l of olu, Tuvalu. “ How many ” is 
jita, efita ; efita is used with the noun termination na : efitana, what 
number is it ? 

Mult if l ieat ives 

The article fe is used to form multiplicatives : te fe doo, once ; 
rofe doo, twice ; tefe lealaa, one journey ; haasigu ka jita fe ade taalaa 
fuagu, how often shall my brother harm me ? The causative faa does 
not make multiplicatives. 

Exclamations 

lu, iuka, assent : uaa. verily, is used at the end of a speech by the 
listeners to signify assent or approval ; aia, well then ! ne, is it so, 
is used in questions ; ‘ae is used after the names of persons addressed : 
ngwela ‘ae, you ! (bov, or girl, or adult person) ; e precedes personal 
names in address ; e aarai. sir ; oi denotes reproof or regret ; oi 
maa ae, alas, father ! oi tee ‘ae, alas, mother ! are cries of lamentation ; 
ku is added to the names of persons who are summoned ; a denotes 
“don't!" “mind!” ai calls attention; e, ee, denote disapproval; 
ea is equivalent to “ is that so ! ” used after a statement ; eeri denotes 
“ that's the way ! " and is used as an encouragement. 




A STUDY OF THE LANGUAGE OF MARAU SOUND, 
GUADALCANAL, SOLOMON ISLANDS 


By W. G. Ivens. M.A.. Litt.D., Research Fellow. University of 

Melbourne 

npHE material for the study here presented was collected during a 
short stay at Marau Sound in 1927, in pursuance of my research 
work. Bishop Patteson, of the Melanesian Mission, published 
grammatical notes of the language of Marau Sound at Auckland, 
New Zealand, about 1860, together with a short catechism, a transla- 
tion of the Apostles’ Creed and the Lord’s Prayer, and a list of words. 
This material was edited by von der Gabelentz, and was published in 
his Melanesischen Sprachen, Leipzig, 1873. I have worked through the 
material and corrected it where necessary. The two pieces of transla- 
tion, Creed and Lord's Prayer, which appear in von der Gabelentz. 
are too faulty to be inserted here as specimens of the language, and 
I had not the opportunity of correcting them. 

Bishop Patteson had several men from Marau Sound with him 
at Auckland, among whom, according to the information given to 
me, were Tootoo, Waaro mae, Waihunu, Nini pua, Porike, Porasi 
(who died at Auckland), and also Youvete of Kaoka, a village on 
the mainland near by. The large percentage of San Cristoval words 
and grammatical constructions which appear in Bishop Patteson's 
material, as quoted by von der Gabelentz, is probably due to the 
influence of Taroaniara, a San Cristoval man, who acted as guide on 
the visits to Marau Sound, and whose wife was a Marau Sound woman. 
Taroaniara was with the party at Auckland, and evidently acted as 
interpreter. He may even have been commissioned by the Bishop 
to render certain stock pieces, e.g. the Creed, into the language of 
Marau Sound. This supposition would account for the presence in 
the translations of words like tahi, to live, tataro (San Cristoval dadaro) 
for “ cross ”, and for such grammatical constructions as ia. personal 
article in San Cristoval, instead of a. the Marau Sound usage. Also 
it would account for the use of ni, demonstrative article, and ia, 
personal pronoun 3rd singular. However, there is good internal 
evidence that the work in the main was done by the Bishop. 

During my stay at Marau Sound I made a list of words, and 
confined myself mainly to that, and to the editing of Bishop Patteson's 
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material. The speech of the people is a difficult one owing to the 
uncertainty of some of the sounds, to the free interchange of l and r 
in words, and above all to the way in which the people speak. There 
is no movement of the upper lip in speaking, the lips are but slightly 
parted, and the speech is thrust forward as it were. Little stress 
is put on the words, and the result is a running sound of words, making 
it very difficult to distinguish between individual words and to catch 
what is said. There is but little rise and fall of sound. The accent, 
if any, falls on the last syllable. 

The use of the diaeresis over the vowel «, denotes the li Umlaut ”, 
a changing to e after a preceding i or u and with i and u following. 
The Marau Sound people do not always observe this change in the par- 
ticular words, and also they make the change in an arbitrary fashion. 
The sign ‘ denotes a dropped consonant, and in the spoken language 
there is a ‘ break” in the pronunciation where such a sign is employed 
in the written language. The consonants thus dropped are “ the 
Melanesian g ", k. I. n. s, t. Words spelt with a hyphen, e.g. maeta-, 
are used only with the suffixed pronouns ku, mu, na, etc. 

The Marau Sound people are immigrants from places on the coast 
of Big Mala, Waisisi, Uhu, etc., and the language has no connexion 
with the languages of Guadalcanal, but is probably a form of the 
language spoken by the Areare people of the south end of Big Mala. 

A Grammar of the Language of Marau Sound 
Alphabet 

Vowels : a, e, i, o, u. 

Diphthongs : ae, ai, ao, au, ei, ou. 

Consonants : u\ v, r, k, l, t. n, m, p, h, s. 

The vowels have the Italian sounds. There are both long and short 
sounds of the vowels, and the doubling of a vowel, except when a 
“ break ” occurs, denotes a lengthening of its sound ; raa “ to go, to 
come”. The sound of k is hard ; v is used for w in some words. There 
are no closed syllables. 

Article s 

(a) Demonstrative : — 

Singular : ‘a. na ; hai : maa. mam, wart. 

Plural : ‘a‘a, hua, lai, rat, ni, V. Vi ; ikira. kira ; mora ; waru. 

(b) Personal : a. 

1. Von der Gabelentz gives ni as an article : Kauraha ni ama, 
God the Father, but there can be no doubt that this is a mistake. 
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I found no trace of ni as a singular article, and in the instance given, 
the word ama, father, is never preeeded by an article. This ni should 
probably be nia. he. Nouns are commonly used without any article 
at all : ora nau. my canoe ; mane wound, that man there. AVhen it 
is desired to call attention to the noun, ‘a. na. may be used both in an 
indefinite and also in a definite sense : na 'ai, a tree ; ‘a keu, a cockle ; 
na mora ni mane, a thousand men ; na taa‘i, what things ? ‘ a taa. 
what thing ? ; 'a are nau nena, that is mine : ‘a rnera wou. that boy 
there. The form 'a is na with the loss of n. 

2. Hai appears in hai horo'a, a day ; hai rato. a spell of sunshine : 
rua hai H poni, rita hai rato'a. two days. 

3. Maa expresses “ one, a. piece ”, and is used with the genitives 
i. ni : maa ni kamuha, one eating of the betel-mixture ; maai rade, 
a reed ; rua maani are, two things : maa ni tawa. a landing-place. 
Maa is identical with maa, eye, used of round objects and of individual 
objects. 

4. Mani denotes “ a ” ; mani are, a thing ; mani warn, a word ; 
mani rehona, his word, what he said ; ate mani iri a'i ro'u, another 
way of saying it. 

5. Mari is used of things spherical in shape, of fruit, or of stones, 
the genitives i, ni, being added ; icari i niu, a coconut ; wari i hau, a 
ceremonial club. The use of the genitive shows that wari is a noun. 

6. The form 'a‘a appears to be the plural of ‘a : ‘a‘a are nau ni. 
my things. Hua is used with the genitive ni : hua ni keni na, hua ni 
mane na, hua ni haka na, women, men, ships. Lai, rai, precede certain 
nouns, inoni, man, keni, woman, mane, male, mera, child, and are 
used of persons only. Lai is the same as Florida lei, Sa‘a alei. The 
forms ni, ‘i, ‘i‘ i follow the noun or pronoun, and are used of things only ; 
they mark the ordinary plural : ‘a‘a are nau ni, those are my things, 
hua ni l ameru, we have colds, are mora'i, ordinary things, are ‘o‘vinei, 
these are your things, na taa‘ i. what things ? ‘i is used of many things 
to eat : are ‘aku‘i, things for me to eat. 

7. The personal pronouns 3rd pers. pi., ikira, kira, they, are used 
as plural articles of people only : ikira hanua, the people ; ikira a are, 
So-and-so and those with him ; kira Sa'a, the Sa‘a people ; hokus 
kira waiti mani, white men's boxes. The word mora which properly 
denotes “ ten thousand ” is used of a number of things or of people, 
or to express totality : mora ni mane, many men ; moramora ni are, 
very many things ; the numeral warn, eight, expresses totality ; warn 
mora ni are , countless numbers of things. 
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8. The personal article a is used with nouns expressing kindred 
or relationship, or with personal names : a Mouria ; a mama‘a, 
father ; a teite, mother, used of definite persons ; a huka, a keina, 
such-and-such a woman ; a porona, So-and-so ; a are, So-and-so, who 
do you mean ? This a is seen in atei, who? (singular), kira atei, who? 
(plural). The word nikia, mother (vocative), may possibly contain 
the feminine article ni, which is used in the Lau language of 
north Mala. 

Nouns 

1. Noun endings. — Nouns which have a special termination showing 
them to be nouns substantive are (a) verbal norms ; (b) independent 
nouns. 

(a) Verbal nouns are formed from verbs by adding the terminations 
na, raa, ta, ha, a. 

Examples : hahi, to cook in an oven, hahina, a cooking ; arahuu, 
to use parabolic language, arahuuta, a parabolic saying ; hou, to be 
famous, houraa, a public feast ; mae, to die, inaeta, a death feast ; 
rae, to go, raeha, a journey ; koru. to heap up, korua, a company of 
people. 

(b) Independent nouns : The termination is na, and this is (i) added 
to nouns which express kindred or relationship ; (ii) attached to 
cardinal numerals to form ordinals. 

(i) The nouns so formed are always preceded by the prefixes 
rm, mai, which mark reciprocity of relationship or of kindred, and by 
the numeral rua “ two ” : rua mai loarina , mother’s brother and 
sister’s son ; rua mai ulana, two cross-cousins ; rua maasina, rua mai 
maasina, two brothers, or two sisters. 

(ii) Ordinals : rua, two, ruana, second. 

2. Nouns with possessive pronominal suffixes. — Certain nouns 
take the suffixed pronouns ku, mu, na, etc., denoting the possessor. 
These are nouns denoting : — 

(а) Parts of the body : maa, eve ; maaku. my eye ; 'ae, leg ; * aena , 
his leg. 

(б) Certain states of men or certain things belonging to men ; 
name, life, death, speech, thought : sasa, name, sasana, his name ; 
maeta, death, maetana, his death feast ; war a, word, waraku, my 
word ; manata, thought, manatana , his intention. 

(c) Position, side, end, middle, top : to‘o l erena. the top of it ; 
i apina, beside ; i matorana, in between ; i touna, in the middle. 
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(d) All the words expressing kindred or relationship, except those 
for “husband”, poro, “wife," huka, keni, “child,” mera ; teite, 
“ mother” (Vocative). mama‘a. “father" (Vocative). In the case of 
these six words possession is denoted by the addition of the ordinary 
personal pronouns. 

3. Genitive relation . — The genitive relation of nouns one to another 
is effected by the use of the prepositions ni or i : mane ni Mara, 


-w *■ 
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8. There is no grammatical gender ; the words mane , male, keni, 
female, are added when there is need to distinguish sex ; mera mane, 
a boy ; mera keni, a girl. 

9. Nouns expressing relationship, except those instanced above, 
are always used as follows : (a) with a suffixed pronoun : amaku, 
my father ; (b) with the termination na and with a reciprocal prefix 
mai, ma : rua maasina, two brothers. 

Proxouxs 


1. Pronouns used as the subject of a verb 


Singular : 

1. inau, nan, na, no. 

2. io, ‘o. 

3. inaia, naia, neia, 

nei, ne, e. 


Plural : 

Inclusive : 1. ikia, kia. 

Exclusive : 1. i‘ami, ‘ami. 

2. i‘amu, ‘amu. ‘au. 

3. ikira, kira. 


Inclusive : 
Exclusive : 


Dual : 

(ikura, kura. 
Vikara, kara. 

1. ierua, erm. 

2. iarua, arm. 

3. ikirorm, kirorua. 


Trial : 

Inclusive : 1 . ikoru, koru, kolu. 

Exclusive : 1. ieru, eru. 

2. iauru, auru. 

3. ikiraoru , kiraoru. 


The forms beginning with i denote emphasis ; they are not used 
by themselves as the subject, but are always accompanied by the 
shorter forms without i, which may themselves be used alone as the 
subject. In the first person singular na is used by itself as the subject 
of the verb : na suu‘i raa, I won't go ; no is used with the verbal 
particle ko of present or of general time : noko mai raa, I am not 
going ; noko si hura, I have just arrived. Naia, neia when used as 
subjects are followed by e ; nei is not used as a subject, but rather as 
a demonstrative : nei ne na, that is it ! ne is used before proper 
nouns, and the personal article a coalesces : nea are, So-and-so ; 
e follows the noun as a second subject, or is used by itself as a 
subject : tani e makata, the daylight (it) lightened ; e mai komu 
i‘ami, it is not in our country ; it is also used following a collective 
noun : lai mane e raa siko, the men have gone. 

The pronouns of the third persons singular and plural may be used 
of impersonal or inanimate objects ; kira is used correctly as a plural 
article in connexion with persons, but not as an ordinary collective : 
ikira hanua, the people ; kira Arosi, the Arosi people. Kira is also 
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used to form a passive ; kira hahia no‘o. is it cooked ? Kira followed 
by the personal article a and are, thing (used instead of a personal 
name) denotes a company or a party : kira a are, who are they ? 

The forms beginning with i are used to denote possession : iora 
inau, my canoe. The trial number is used of a more restricted number 
as well as of three people ; kola, koru, denote “ Let us be going 
A chief or a person of importance is addressed in the dual, or trial ; 
and a mother, either by herself or with her child, is addressed in 
the dual. 

2. Pronouns suffixed to Verbs or Prepositions as Object 
Singular : Plural : 

1. nau. Inclusive : 1. kia. 


2. ‘o. 

Exclusive : 1. ‘ami. 

3. a. 

2. ‘amu. 

3. kira, ta, 'i. 

Dual : 

Trial : 

Inclusive : 1. kura. 

Inclusive : 1. koru, kolu. 

Exclusive : 1. erua. 

Exclusive : 1. eru. 

2. arua. 

2. auru. 

3. kirarua. 

3. kiraoru. 

The form a is suffixed to a transitive verb as an anticipatory object : 
ka totoria raurahi, he is waiting for the evening ; ta is used as an object, 
in place of kira, for the sake of shortness, but kira is in common use. 
When things and not persons are in question ‘i is the form used : raa 

ohi‘i, go and fetch them. 

The plural sign ni is added to ha-, hani, 

when things are in question : kuki niu hani tapaiso, to smoke-dry 

coconuts for tobacco. 


3. Pronouns suffixed to Nouns or to certain Prepositions 

Singular : 

Plural : 

I. ku. 

Inclusive : 1. ka. 

2. mu. 

Exclusive : 1. mami. 

3. na. 

2. miu. 


3. ta. 


Dual : 

Inclusive : 1. ka ikura. 
Exclusive : 1. meeru, meerua. 

2. maaru, maarua. 

3. tarua. 


Trial : 

Inclusive : 1. kaoru, ka ikoru. 

Exclusive : 1. meru . 

2. maauru. 

3. tauru. 
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These are the pronouns denoting possession, and they are suffixed 
to a certain class of nouns only, viz. those denoting the names of parts 
of the body, or of relationship terms, with the exceptions noted above, 
or things in close relationship to a man. his name, his speech. They 
are not used of a man’s weapons or house or handbag. Where they 
cannot be employed, the ordinary pronouns are used instead. The forms 
ka ikura, ka ikoru, are composite : nimaka ikura, the hands of us two ; 
maraaka ikoru, by ourselves ; hamaauru, to you three. The trial 
forms denote a restriction in the number of the persons concerned. 
Words like maraa-, lone, unaided, of one’s own accord, sio-, after, 
according to, which have the above set of pronouns suffixed, noro 
siona waraku, hear and do what I say, nau raa maraaku, I went of 
my own accord, are evidently nouns, but they have no independent 
use apart from the use with the suffixed pronouns. 

4. Possessive 

There is only one possessive, ‘a, a noun to which the suffixed 
pronouns are added : — 

Singular : Plural : 

1. ‘aku, ‘aku'a, ‘aku‘i. Inclusive : 1. ‘aka. 

2. ‘amu, ‘amu‘a. ‘amu‘i. Exclusive : 1. ‘amami. 

3. ‘ana. ‘ani. 2. ‘amiu. 

3. ‘ ata . 

Dual : Trial : 

Inclusive: 1. 'aka ikura. ‘ata ikura. Inclusive: 1. ‘akaoru. 

akaorua. 

Exclusive : 1. ‘ameeru, ‘ameerua. Exclusive : 1. ‘ameru, 

' amerua . 

2. ‘ amaarua . 2. ‘ amaauru . 

3. ‘ atarua . 3. ‘ atauru . 

The possessive is used (l)of things to eat and drink. In the singular, 
first and second person, the addition of ‘i, ‘ aku‘i , etc., denotes that 
several things are in view for a person to eat ; (2) when the meaning 
is “ for ’’ : to'i ‘ amu'a , work for you ; naia ka raa 'ana, he went off 
for his part ; (3) when the meaning is “ belonging to, with, at ” : kai 
ui ‘ana, his right hand : to'i ‘ana, to work at it ; totohu ‘aku, of my 
own accord. These forms serve as the objects of those verbs to which 
the pronoun cannot be suffixed, or they are used as objects when an 
adverb intervenes between a transitive verb and its object : e hana 
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ta‘a 1 aku , he shot and wounded me badly. The form ‘ani is used with i 
prefixed : lea to‘o i ‘ani, it hits it. 

5. Demonstratives 

The demonstratives are na, nee, nei, ni nei, noo, this, these, thus ; 
na tvou, neena, ni noo, wouna, that, those. 

Examples : — a mane na, this man ; inau na mai to‘o are, as for me 
I have nothing ; are nau ni nei, this is mine ; ‘ei nei, this thing ; 
mae noo, that man, you (Vocative) ; are noo ivarita, thing of old time, 
formerly ; i apani asi na tvou, in that part of the sea over there ; naia 
na, that’s it ! ‘o hura na, you have come then ! 

Interrogative Pronouns 

The interrogative pronouns are tei, who ? taa, what ? The personal 
article a is prefixed to tei : atei, who ? singular, Jcira atei, who ? plural. 
Atei means “ what is the name of the person ? ” The article ‘a is 
prefixed to taa ; ‘a taa, what ? hana taa, what for ? 

Indefinite Pronouns 

Taetaena means “ one, some ” ; ‘ana taetaena horo‘a, at some time ; 
taana, taataana, means “ every ; ahutana taana are, all and sundry 
things ; “ another, different ” is ate , which is probably the Mota tea, one. 

Relative Pronouns 

There are no relative pronouns. Their place is supplied by the 
suffixed pronouns, a demonstrative being added : inaia a porona 
kira ka iria, he is the man whom they were talking about. 

Verbs 

Words may be used as verbs by prefixing the verbal particles, 
but words which are the names of actions are naturally verbs. Certain 
words have special prefixes or terminations which further mark them 
off as verbs. The verbal particles precede the verb. 

1. The verbal particles are ka, ko, kai. 

Ka is used with all the pronouns which are the subject of the verb, 
but not with the forms no, ‘ o . The pronoun need not be used where 
the idea is impersonal : ka uta, it is raining. The time is the ordinary 
or the historic present. Ko is used only with the shortened pronominal 
forms no, ‘o : noko raa, I am going ; ‘oko raaia, you know it. The 
time is the ordinary or the historic present. The illative si may be used 
with both ka and ko, or may replace them altogether : ‘o si ke hura na, 
have you just arrived ? i may be added to ko in order to express 
purpose : hana ‘ okoi ta, so that you may do it. 
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Kai is used of a definite future : mane kai mae, men will die. 

2. Times and Moods. — A subjunctive is formed bv ‘ana, if. when, 
used with the verbal particles. 

The illative is si, thereupon, in that case, for the first time : noko 
haro simouka ka‘u kolu si raa, we shall go after I have had a smoke. 
The verbal particles need not necessarily precede. 

The dehortative is mana : mam rerehono, don’t make a disturbance. 
“ Lest ” is mane : mane kira mae siko, lest they all die. The adverb 
no‘o denotes a preterite and is used following the verb : e mae no‘o, 
he is dead ; taa won ‘ana, e sieni no‘o, it makes no difference, it is all 
right. Siko, finished, may be used after the verb as a preterite : 
c ‘ ani siko, he has eaten (finished). Ka‘u denotes a preterite and is 
also used to make the speech less abrupt. Haro, raro, denote “ conse- 
quent upon " or convey the idea of “ gently, a little " ; they precede 
the verb. 

3. Negative Particles. — The negative particles are mai and 
suu‘i, and are used preceding the verb ; suu‘i is used as a dehortative 
and as a strong negative : noko mai raa, I am not going ; inau mai 
torea mai, I did not bring it here ; na suu‘i rae , I won’t go ; o 
suu‘i iria, don't say it ! A word ‘ai is used as meaning not to be ’’ : 
‘o iria e ‘ai, did you think it wasn’t so ? The ordinary negative is 
mao, '• no, not,” and this is used also as a negative particle : e mao 
neena, it is not so. 

4. Suffixes to Verbs. — There are certain terminations which when 
added to intransitive verbs, i.e. to verbs to which the pronoun of the 
object cannot be attached, make them definitely transitive. These 
suffixes are of two forms : — 

(a) The vowel i by itself, or a consonant with i : i. hi, li. mi, ni. 
ri, si. 

( b ) The termination d‘i, which is suffixed by itself to verbs or 
nouns to convert them into transitive verbs, or is used with the 
consonants h, l, m, n, r, t : hd‘i, etc. The syllable ni may be attached, 
but the forms ending in d‘i are definitely transitive of themselves. 
The termination d‘i. with or without a preceding consonant, often 
conveys a participial force : }wnie‘i, from day to day ; moute'i. onlv ; 
rapute‘i, fallen to the ground. 

5. Prefixes to Verbs. — These are of two sorts, causative and 
reciprocal. The causative prefix is ha a ; it may be prefixed to nouns 
as well as to verbs, and it is used with verbs which have a transitive 
suffix. The reciprocal is hai. 
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6. Passive. — The passive is expressed by the use of the personal 
pronoun third person plural, kira, as subject with the verb, the adverb 
no‘o, already, being added. The addition of a to certain verbs conveys 
a passive sense : siki, to be clear of, sikihi , to detach, sikihia, clear. 

7. Reduplication. — Verbs are reduplicated in three ways, and 
there is no difference in the use of the reduplicated forms beyond 
an intensification of meaning. 

(a) By repetition of the first syllable : hara. hahara. 

(b) By repetition of the whole word : kae, kaekae. 

(i c ) By repetition of the whole word with the omission of the 
inner consonant in the former member : nahu . naunahu. 

Adjectives 

The adjective follows the noun. 

1. Certain words have a form which is only used of adjectives ; 
this form may be either a termination or a prefix. 

(a) Adjectival terminations are ‘a, ra. 

(b) Adjectival prefixes are ma ( mama ). tai. taka : taka denotes 
spontaneity. 

‘ a is prefixed to verbs and forms a participle : pulo. to turn round. 
‘ apulo reversed. 

2. Comparison of adjectives. Degrees of comparison are shown 
by the use of a preposition or an adverb, or by a simple positive 
statement. The preposition used is maani. from, which always has 
the pronoun of the third person suffixed : naia e paina maania. this 
is bigger ; poo e paina maania asuhe , a pig is bigger than a rat. The 
adverbs used are ke, little, and kaka‘i. very ; e ke sieni maania. it is 
a little better ; e paina kaka'i. it is very, too, big. 

A positive statement carries comparison by implication : ei 
sieni noo, ei taa noo, this is good, this is bad, i.e. this is better than that. 

Adverbs 

1. Adverbs of condition: — morn, only, merely, without any reason ; 
maakure, merely, for no reason ; he'eta, only, entirely ; inau mora 
he‘eta, I myself alone ; ke, little, just now ; uta ka ke mimi'i. it rains 
a little ; no‘o expresses finality or emphasis ; ro'u. again, anew ; 
asia, very ; ivarita no‘o asi‘a. very long ago. 

2. Adverbs of manner: — ua. e ua. yet, still : utaa, e utaa , how 1 
urii, thus, of reported speech, urihana. like, uritaa. like what ? una, 
haiuna, thus ; tari, for no reason, anyhow, just ; ta'aw, certainlv. 
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3. Adverbs of time : — siko, finished, past ; mora na, morn nena, 
immediately ; put eni, pui noo, to-day ; na poni, yesterday ; warita, 
time past ; raahure, to-morrow ; poirua, two days hence, poni oru, 
three days hence, to poni tanahuru , ten days hence ; nanita, i nanita, 
when ? “ First ” is sii : tari ‘ae e‘i sii, to be the first to do. 

4. Adverbs of place: — ihei, where, whence ; tei eni, kai (Jcei) eni, 
here, this place ; max, here, hither ; ivou, away, there ; karai, karaini 
(verbs), near ; d‘i , therein, thereat, thereby ; ta‘au, east, south ; hou, 
north ; Tiao, down, hao i (hai) nirrn. in the house. Affirmation eo ; 
negation mao ; question hina. 

Prepositions 


1. Simple prepositions : — 


Locative 

Causative 

Motion to 

Motion from 

Dative 

Instrumental 

Relation 

Purpose 

Genitive 

Position 


i. 

haahi. 

tale-, tare- ; sio-, i sio- ; suri, i suri. 

maani. 

ha-. 

‘ani, d‘i. 

‘ana, ‘ani, d‘i ; hai ini- ; honosi- ; i epi-. 
hana. 

ni, i, li, ri. 

hatare- ; (i)haho ; (i)hiru ; ‘ohi-. 


With the exception of the locative, the instrumental, the first 
three prepositions of relation, the second and third prepositions of 
position, and the genitive, all the foregoing are used with a suffixed 
pronoun. 

The locative is used of place where, and is prefixed to all words 
denoting place or direction. The instrumental d‘i is used at the 
end of a sentence and denotes “ therein, thereat, thereby, thereof, 
thereon, therewith ” : kira piipii e‘i, they cook it by stone-boiling ; ‘au 
raai rata a‘i ‘ana taa, how do you name it ? i hiru d‘i, on top of it ; ‘ani 
hori e‘i, to trade with ; hana ‘ ani d‘i. for eating ; i epi- means “ along- 
side, at the house of ” : horia keni i epina, buy a wife for him ; ha‘ini 
means “ with ” ; i hiru, i hum, i haho. all denote “ above, on ” ; ‘ohi- 
means “ for, to get ” ; hatare- is “ alongside, beside 

2. Compound Prepositions. — These are nouns used with the locative; 
the pronoun is suffixed as the actual object or as an anticipatory object 
when a noun follows : i marui, underneath ; i raoi, i raoni, inside ; 
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i hiru, i huru, above, on top of. I na‘o , is “ before ” : i na‘oku, in front 
of me ; i sii is “ elder ” : mane i sii haku, my elder brother ; i puri is 
“ after ” : marie i puriku, my younger brother. 

Conjunctions 


Copulative na. 

Adversative taa. 

Disjunctive moa. 

Conditional ‘am. 

Illative si. 

Moa introduces a doubt, “ haply ” ; it is placed at the end of the 
sentence ; hura ‘ana is “ until ” ; ha‘ini, with, is used instead of ma, 
and : mane ha‘inia keni, men and women. 

Numerals 


The numeral system is decimal ; all numbers above the ten are 
expressed in tens. 

1. Cardinals : — 


1. eta, taa, taa‘i. 

2. e rua, to. 

3. e oru. 

4. e hai. 

5. e nima. 


6. e ono. 

7. e hiu. 

8. e warn. 

9. e siwa. 

10. e tanahuru ; awara. 


In numbers other than eta, one, the initial e is omitted in quick 
counting. In composition “ one ” is taa or taa‘i. Kwalu, eight, is 
used of an indefinite number, or to express totality. Tanahuru is the 
tenth of a series ; awara is used for “ ten ” denoting a unit. To 
express the irnits above ten mana is used : awara mana ono, sixteen. 
A number over ten, but short of a second ten is expressed by atara : 
awara kai atara moa, haply more than ten. The word ta‘e, to embark, 
is used with taa‘i, one, oru, three, of the number of men that a canoe 
will hold. The prefix to‘o forms a distributive. “ One hundred ” is 
tanarau, e tanarau ; and the sum above the hundred is expressed 
by mana : tanarau awara mana hai, one hundred and fourteen. “ A 
thousand ” is sinora, used of people or yams ; per a. is used of a 
thousand coconuts or taros ; morn is “ ten thousand ", a final number ; 
moramora, numerous ; apa is used of a thousand coconuts. Special 
words are used for the tens or hundreds of certain objects : ata i niu, 
a hundred coconuts ; tohu ni pata, ten shell-moneys. 
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2 . Ordinals : — 

The cardinals with a noun ending, na, form ordinals. 

First, etana. Fourth, haina. Seventh, hiuna. 

Second, ruana. Fifth, nimana. Eighth, waruna. 

Third, oruna. Sixth, onona. Xinth, siivana. 

The ordinals precede the noun : ruana mane, the second man. 
“ Tenth ” is tanahura ‘ana. “ One hundred and twenty first ” is 
rendered tanarau ro awara mana eta (etana). E hita, how many ? 
is used with the noun termination na : ehitana, what number is it ? 

3 . Multiplieatives : — 

The norm horo‘a, time, occasion, day, is used for multiplieatives : 
taa‘i horo‘a , once ; rua horo‘a, twice. The causative ha‘a does not 
make multiplieatives. 

Exclamations 

Eo, assent ; waraimori, true ! it is so ! hina is used in questions ; 
ro mane, two men, calls attention, or expresses surprise. 



MAE ALE STORIES 

WITH A FEW XOTES OX MABALE GUAM MAR 
By J. Tanghe 

rpHE following stories are tlie first two of a Mabale series. Mabale 
• is a Bantu dialect spoken by the Ba-mabale (sing. Wa-inabale ; 
both abbreviations of moto wa Mabale, a Mabale-man and batu 
ba. Mabale, the Mabale people). 

The Bamabale live on the right bank of the Congo River, up 
but especially down Nouvelle-Anvers . 1 They also occupy the immediate 
hinterland and are even found in a few places on the left bank, opposite 
the same central town. 

The Bamabale belong to the group of tribes we usually call Bangala. 
Amongst them are the Iboko, who also live at Nouvelle-Anvers, and 
whose ancestor Mata-Boiki (i.e. grandson of Boila) has become famous, 
since his encounter with Stanley ; further, the Mbenga, Motembo, 
Losengo and Boloki (between N.A. and the mouth of the Mongala) ; 
the Ndobo and Mbundzi (down N.A.), all on the right bank. The 
Ba/ota (near Lisala) and the eleku (at Lolanga and near 
Coquilhatville) ; the Libinza, Ewaku, and Likoka (in the hinterland, 
on the Ngiri). 

We should now like to emphasize the fact that none of those peoples 
ever called themselves Bangala, which name was given to them by the 
Europeans and is a transformation of the only known term Mangala . 2 
Mangala, then, is the name of different villages of the country, and 
according to the opinion of some authors, originally the name of a chief, 
which may have come to design later on a village and finally a whole 
country. All those tribes speak kindred dialects and also belong 
together from an ethnological point of view. We shall call their dialects 
Ngala-dialects. Bangala or Lingala is the name of the conmiercial 
language. 

We have the pleasure of acknowledging here our indebtedness to 
Mgr. E. de Bceck, the Bishop of N.A.. who kindly put at our disposal 
original texts of those and other Mabale stories, and Iboko and Libinza 
as well, and so considerably facilitated our work. 

1 The inland name of N.A. is Man kanza . In fact, N.A. arose from the junction of 
four small villages. 

2 Which is easy to be understood, owing to the close connection of in and b, and 
the fact that ba was a known prefix to names of tribes. The correct form would have 
been Bamangala. 
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mag go na mobembe 

The Antelope and the Snail 

moggo na mobembe (1) babeteke ntembi. (2) moggo 

The antelope and the snail laid a wager. The antelope 

jo ti (3) : “ je mobembE oko (4) moto we ; te todjai, (5) 

he so: “thou snail art not a man not; if we had a run 

wantiwa (6) gga nenakoleki.” (7) mobembE jo tx: 

on the spot I shall overtake thee.” The snail he so : 

“ wakondeka (8) we.” mokia (9) akwei (10) bebi (11) bandi 
“ Thou wilt not overtake me not ! ” Thereupon he took friends of him 

banso, ababeidja (12) esika esika esika. baggo 

all, he put them place place place. They 

banso bakoki na jagga. (13) mokia (9) jo wawi(14) 

all were sufficient for the island. Thereupon he alone 

mobembE na moggo bakundod 3 i (15) mbaggn. 

the snail and the antelope, they ran quickly. 

moggo abeki mobEmbe moabaka (16) jandi 

the antelope called the snail who was (on) his 

esika (17) mpi (18) mobEmbE monamei aambi 

place and snail that very one replied 

jo ti : “ nalo bo:.” bakundodji mbaggn, mpi 

he so: “lam first.” they ran quickly and 

moggo abski mobEmbE : “ mobembs e : : ! ” 

The antelope called the snail : “ snail e : : ! ” 

mobEmbe aambi jo ti : “ nalo bo:.” 

The snail replied he so : “I am first." 

bakundodgi bobElE (19) mbaggu. moggo 

they ran presently quickly. The antelope 

abimi o mbata (20) ja jagga. mokia 

came out at the upstream-end of the island. Thereupon 

mobEmbE monamei akod 3 i (21) jo ti : 

the snail that very one said he 


so : 
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“ gga nukoleki ’ (22) 

“ I have overtaken thee I. 


toibukana, (23) 

We did not break one another, 


oibukia (24) mpi 

thou madest not break and 


ekolo. mokia 

a leg. Thereupon 


mongo 

the antelope 


akolo (21) ti : 

says j so : 

gkasu.” (26) 
strength.” 


modjika, 

uncle. 


dginamei 

That very one 


ndgokandi (25) 
nevertheless 

d3iid3i. (27) 
is finished. 


o 

thou 


na 

with 


Notes 

(1) moggo and mobembe are no generical terms. The mongo is a 
big antelope and the mobsmbe a big snail. Also mombembe ; Mabale 
often introduces a nasal before the accent ; ex : en’sulun’gutu, an 
owl (bobangi, esukulukutu) ; miete mim’be, two trees, (-be=two) ; 
amim’bomi, he has killed himself (mi, reflexive pron., boma to kill). 
Compare Engl, nightingale with Germ. Nachtigall ; Du. comfoor, 
with Fre. chaufloir. 

(2) babeteke ntembi. babetEke < ba-a-betE-kE, remote definite 
past tense of bEtE, to hit. ntembi, doubt, discussion, wager ; 
literally : to hit the doubt, ntembi is properly the name of the ntembi- 
stick, used at that occasion. montembi = branch of bread-fruit- 
tree. Compare ndeko, friend, and tend ndeko, to conclude terms of 
peace, to become friends, literally : to cut the ndeko-stick ; cf. 
Weeks’ Amongst Congo Cannibals, p. 73. 

(3) jo = he, je = thou. This explains to us the citative particle 
jeti: from je kola ti, thou say thus ; ex. moto mosu: te ajei, jeti 
tomeki nebenda bwato o mokid 3 i, when another man will come here, 
say, (i.e. then) we could try to carry the prow ashore (cf. E. de Boeek 
Lingala, p. 75). 

(4) oko, from ko, not to be. negative of lo, to be. ko is also 
used as negative time-prefix. 

(5) tod 3 ai, indefinite past tense of d 3 dta, to run < tod 3 dti. 
Compare nkoi, leopard < nkopi, mu’asd, twins < mupaso. 

(6) wantiwu, immediately, recently < wa-nti-wu ; remnant of 
locative class 16. wa = B. pd ; also in wa-lo ?, where ?, wabo(mEi), 
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here, wana(mEi), there, and \vaid 3 i it is finished (i.e. here is finished) ; 
-idgi = indefinite past tense of ila, to finish ; -nti = use. 

( 7 ) nenakoleki, near future of leka. ne, future prefix, na, I ; ko, 
thee ; leka, to overtake. 

(8) wakondeka < o-ako-m-leka. Negative remote future of 
leka. 0 , thou ; -ako, neg. part. ; m-, 1st person, personal pronoun, 
direct object ; nd < m- 1 . 

(9) makia, thereupon, then, mokia is a substantive meaning 
the back. 

(10) akwei, indefinite past tense of kwa, to take ; no difference 
as to pronunciation with kwa, to fall, a- refers to mobembe. 

(11) bebi, contraction of ba-ebi, acquaintances -f eba, to know. 

(12) ababeidga, ba = bebi, beidga, to put. 

(13) janga = e-anga, < esanga (plur. bi-). Mabale often drops 
initial s or s between two vowels ; ex : eke, to laugh, ila, to finish, 
omba, to buy, ula, to betray ; ’dgiu, eye, ma:nga, palm-wine, lo’ka:, 
leave, -’beu, green, - : kue, short, pa, to give (Iboko e:). Other Ngala 
dialects would say : sekt, sila, samba, sula, lisn, masanga, lokasa, 
-besu, -kuse, peso. Mabale also inserts s between nasal and stressed 
vowel : ex. : mbeli n-s-’otu, sharp knives (sing, mbeli e-’otu, adj. 
-otu, sharp) ; mbwa n-s’-indu, black dogs (sing, mbwa e-’indu, adj. 
-indu, black) ; bon-a-eke qga ? do you laugh at me ? (bo-, you, 
n-, personal pronoun direct object, me ; -s-, inserted ;. -ekt, to laugh, 
an-s-’oki, nga, he understood me (a, he, n-, me, -s-, inserted, -aka, 
to understand. Stapleton, Comp. Handbook of Congo Languages, 
p. 23, says : “ — : anseniki ...” Here the nasal prefix n-, me, retains 
the initial consonant of seue.” But we cannot agree, the initial con- 
sonant of -otu, being p- (potu), -indu, having none and aka coming 
from *joka, B g. 

(14) wawi, the numeral one is -awi and takes in the first class 
prefix 0 -. 

(15) bakundod 3 i, remote definite past tense of kundola, to 
walk, to run. 

(16) moabaka, remote definite past tense of “ lo ”, to be. 
Indicative present nalo, I am ; near definite past tense na-imbi-ki, 
I was ; remote definite past tense, naiimbaka or na-a-baka ; future 
ndenabei or ndenambei, near future nenabei or nenambei. The 
negative indicative present is nako ; near definite past tense naid 3 iki, 
remote definite past tense na-ako-imbaka or na-ako-(m)-baka, future 
nde-na-i-ba or nde-na-i-imba ; near future ne-na-i-ba. N. imba in 
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Mabale is used in the sense of to slumber, and dgala, in that of to sit 
down, to be present, alive ; in Boloki the oopula is : be, and also means 
to sleep. 

(17) jandi esika : the regular order would be (o) esika jondi. 

(18) mpi, and, points to the succession, the conjunction na is 
rarely used for the purpose of connecting parts of sentences. 

(19) bobele before a noun or pronoun means exclusively : bobelt 
biu, we alone ; after a verb it means immediately, definitely, bakuki 
bobsle, they fled immediately, definitely. 

(20) mbata, the up-stream end of the island : the dcwn-stream end 
is motengo. 

(21) akad 3 i, indicative past tense of kola, to say, to speak, akala, 
simple tense. 

(22) nakoleki, indicative past tense of leka. to depass, ko-, pers. 
pronoun, prefix, 2nd person object. 

(23) toibukana negative indef. past tense of bukana, 
reciprocal form of buka, to break. 

(24) oibukia, negative indef. past tense of bukia, to make, to 
break, caus. of buka, to break. 

(25) nd 3 okande = nd 3 oka, ka. 

(26) o na qkasu for olo na ijkasu, thou art with, possesseth strength. 
The verb lo is understood. Compare jo nta molamu for jo alo nta 
molamu, he is very good. 

(27) d 3 inamEi and d 3 iid 3 i refer to d 3 iband 3 a, story, understood. 
d 3 iid 3 i, indef. past tense of ila, to finish, -mei is enclytic, 
emphatic suffix. 


Connected Translation 

The antelope and the snail laid a wager. The antelope said : “ Thou 
snail, thou art not a man, if we were to run I should immediately 
beat thee.” The snail said : “ Thou wouldst not beat me." Thereupon 
the snail gathered all his friends and placed them one next to the other. 
They were numerous enough to reach from one end of the island to the 
other. Then the snail he alone and the antelope set off quickly. The 
antelope cried to the snail who was staying on his place, whereupon 
that very snail replied : “I am first.” They went on running quickly, 
and again the antelope cried to the snail : “ alio, mobembe ! ” The 
snail then answered : “ I am first." They kept on running quickly. 
The antelope came out at the up-stream-end of the island. Then 
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the snail, who was placed there said : “ I have beaten thee. We were 
not of the same strength and thou hast not beaten me.” Then the 
antelope said : “I say, my dear, after all I must confess that thou 
art strong.” So the story ends. 

santoijgi ( 1 ) 

njama inso (2) jakendeke (3) bokila. bakomi (4) o 

Animals all went hunting. They arrived on 

jaqga, baluboi (5) o molako, badjadgi. ( 6 ) 

an island, they landed on a fishers-encampment, they sat down. 

na gkele, bad 3 di (7) nekakwete ( 8 ) bokoto. 

In the morning, they set out to fell the bokoto. 

bad^ai (7) na janga, baeni (9) gkema. bakwei (10) 

They walked about in the island, they saw apes. They took 

bikoko, baindi (4) mjete, mikwei (11) o nse. 

axes, they cut down trees, they fell on the ground. 

babomi (4) qkema ndgiki, (2) bateni (4) makand 3 i, (12) 

They killed apes many, they cut stakes, 

baked 3 i( 6 ) matala, baiti (4) njama. 

they made dry-stands, they dried the flesh. 

na qkelE batnnani : (13) “ waikala (14) na 

In the morning they asked one another : “ who will stay in the 

molako, nda?” moijgo akod 3 i (15) na bebi : “bole (16) 
encampment, who ? ” The antelope said to the friends : “ let 

gga naikala.” (17) mag go aikad 3 i, ( 6 ) bebi bakei. (18) 

me that I stay.” The antelope stayed, the friends went on. 

santongi akwei ( 10 ) gkai na bwato, amed 3 i ( 6 ) 

Santonge took paddle and canoe, he crossed 

o Itoi, aEmbi (4) ndgemboj : (19) “ santoijgi bja, 

(in) the river. he sang songs : “ Santonge bja. 

santoqgi bja, nalaka, nasama ( 20 ) gkai 

Santonge bja. I row, I handle the paddle 
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jagga bja, jaumbaka (21) na gga 

of me bja, which I have paddled round with I 

miteggo bja, na koi, (22) nebele na 

the down-stream ends of the islands bja, and Koi and Ebele and 

jata bja, na laggalagga na baseka na matnka 

Yoto bja, and Langalanga and Baseka and Matuka 

na ndaqgemedgi, santoggi bja, santoggi bja.” 

and Ndangemezi, Santonge bja, Santonge bja.” 

akomi (4) o molako, aeni (9) moggo, ad 3 ad 3 i. (6) 

He arrived in the encampment, he saw the antelope, he sat down. 

santoggi akad3i(15) na moggo : “ eikad 3 i nde je?” (23) 

Santonge said to the antelope : “ hast stayed then thou ? ” 

moggo abati. (4) santoggi atomi (4) maggo 

The antelope said yes. Santonge sent the antelope 

jo ti : “ kagkwela (24) bikakalu o bwato. 

he so : “go and fetch for me grubs (of insects) on the canoe. 

majigo akei (18) nekabimokwela. (25) ajei na bjaggo (26) 
The antelope went to fetch them for him. He came with them 

amotumbed 3 i, (27) bibed 3 i, (28) amopei, (29) 

he roasted for him, they were ready, he gave him, 

alei. (30) aid 3 id 3 a (31) nek, (32) amooggi (33) njama : 
he ate. He finished to eat, he asked him meat : 

“ mod 3 ika, (34) mpa (35) mwamomi. (36) monatindela (37) 

“ Uncle, give me the little meat which is hanging down 

o botala, (38) nak. (39) moggo amopei, (40) 

from the dry-stand, that I may eat. The antelope gave to him, 

alei. (30) abobi (41) neogga. (42) moggo amoimi. (43) 
he ate. He (began) again to ask. The antelope refused to him. 

santoggi aoki (4) gkek, amolemoled 3 i (44) moggo, mbia 
Santonge fell anger, he was cross with him the antelope, thereupon 

babuni. (4) santoggi aneti (9) moggo, akwei, (10) 

they fought. Santonge beat the antelope, he took. 
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akaggi (4) moggo, 

amobwaki (45) o 

nsina 

he 

bound the antelope, 

he threw him into 

the roots 

ja 

makakau. 

santongi 

akwei (10) 

njama 

of 

the lianas. 

Santonge 

took 

the meat 

inso, akei (18) 

na jaggo. 

moggo 

aled3i (6) 

all. 

he went away with it. 

The antelope 

: cried 

JO 

ti : “ babakeke (46) bokila, 

toke ; 

santoggi 

he 

so : “ Who went 

hunting, 

let us go ; 

Santonge 

amboma, (47) toke, 

ambod 3 id 3 a (48) njama, 

toke.” 


is going to kill me, let us go, has deprived me of the meat, let us go. ” 

beta bajei, (10) bakomi (4) o molako, babeid 3 Q (49) 
The friends came, they arrived in the encampment, they placed 

njama o nse, bakei, (18) baikakwa (50) moggo, 
the venison on the ground, they went, and they took the antelope, 

bamoutodji, (51) nkekele, jamokaggaka (52) 

they unfastened him the ropes with which had bound him 

santoggi. baagginja (53) mweja, babobad 3 i (1) 

Santonge. They gathered fire, they roasted 

njama, baid 3 id 3 a (31) nebobolo (54) njama. 

the flesh, they finished to roast the flesh. 

butubod 3 i (55) nso:, bakwei (18) njama, baiti (4) o 

they pierced the intestines, they took the meat they dried on 

botala. balambi (4) njama, balei. (18) 

the dry-stand. They cooked the flesh, they ate. 

butu boindi. (4) na gkele batunani : (13) 

The sun darkened. In the morning they asked one another : 

“ waikala na molako nda?”(14) nd 3 oku jo ti : 
“ who will stay in the encampment who ? ” The elephant he so : 

“ jaikala gga.” (23) bebi bakei. (18) santoggi akwei (10) 

“will stay 1.” The friends went off. Santonge took 

gkai na bwatu, amed 3 i (6) o la>i, 

paddle and canoe, he crossed in the river. 
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aembi (4) ndgembcu : (19) “ santoijgi bja, a . s . o . . . 

he sang songs : “ Santonge bja, 

akambid 3 a, (55) aeni (9) nd 3 oku, ad 3 ad 3 i. (6) 

He landed, he saw the elephant, he sat down. 

amotuni: (57) “ eikad 3 i nde je?”(23) nd 3 oku 

He asked him : “ Hast stayed then thou ? ” The elephant 

abati. (4) santoggi atomi (4) nd 3 oku, akwei (10) 

said yes. Santonge sent the elephant, he took 

bikakalu, atumbi, (4) alei. (18) santoqgi 

grubs (of insects), he roasted, he ate. Santonge 

aoggi (4) nd 3 oku njama, omoimi. (4) babuni. (4) 

asked the elephant meat, he refused to him. They fought. 

santoqgi akwei (10) nd 3 oku, amobwaki (45) o 

Santonge took the elephant, he threw him into 

makakau. nd 3 oku aled 3 i (6) jo ti : “babakeke (46) 

the lianas. The elephant cried he so : “ who went 

bokila, take ! ambod 3 id 3 a (48) njama, toke ! 

hunting, let us go ! he has deprived me of the meat, let us go ! 

bebi bajei, (10) babeid 3 a (49) njama o nse. 

The friends came, they placed the venison on the ground. 

nd 3 aku abimi, (4) babobodji (15) njama, 

The elephant came out, they roasted the flesh, 

bakokid 3 a, (31) balei. (18) 

they made it ready, they ate. 

butu boindi, (4) batuki, (4) na gkele 

The sun darkened, they slept, in the morning 

batunani: (13) “ waikala na molako nda?"(14) 

they asked one another : "who will stay in the encampment who ? " 

qkumba abati (4) jo ti : “ jaikala (23) ijga " 

The tortoise said yes, he so : " will stay I.” 

gkumba aikad 3 i, (6) alambi (4) mbila, 

The tortoise stayed. he cooked palm-nuts, 
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aitinja (58) 
he stirred 

mweja, 

the fire, 

mbila 

the palm-nuts 

ibed3i (28) 
were ready 

akatodgi, (59) atoki (15) dgamhu, (60) akwei (10) 

he took off the fire, he smashed the pulp, he took 

djina, (61) abeid 3 a (49) o 

it, he placed on 

nsugga ja 

the side of 

mweja. 

the fire. 

akei 

He went 

nekatima (62) 
to dig 

d 3 itoggu. 
a hole. 

atimi (4) 

He dug 

dgitoijgu, 

a hole, 

d3iid3i, (63) 
it was finished, 

akwei (10) 
he took 

bitanda, 

planks. 

abibeidja, (64) 
he put them. 

alambi (4) mai, 

he cooked water, 

matoki. (65) 
it boiled. 

santoggi 

Santonge 

ajei, (10) 

came, 

aluboi, (5) akodji (15) na 

he landed, he said to 

qkumba : 

the tortoise : 

“ eikad3i 

“ Hast stayed 

nde je?” (23) 

then thou ? ” 

nkumba 

The tortoise 

abati. 

said yes. 

santoggi 

Santonge 

amooggi (33) 
asked him 

d3ambn (60) 
the pulp 

amopei, (40) 
he gave him. 

alei. (30) bad 3 ai, (7) aeni (9) 

he ate. They walked, he saw 

d3isn:, (66) 
some other, 

akwei, (10) 
he took, 

alei. (30) 
he ate. 

akomi (4) o 

He arrived at 

d 3 itogga. 
the hole. 

santoggi 

Santonge 

anti (67) o 

fell into 

d 3 itoggu. 
the hole. 

gkumba 

The tortoise 

akwei (10) 
took 

bitanda, 

the planks, 

ad3id3ibi. (68) 
he shut it. 

akwei 

He took 

mai ma 

water of 

mweja, amotei. (69) 

fire, he poured on him. 

santoggi 

Santonge 


awei. (10) mboka ja dgibandja enamei. (70) 
died. The end of the story that one. 
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Notes 

(1) scmtoijgi, tontoggi or ntantoggi is the name of a water-spirit. 

(2) njama inso. With substantives of cl. 9-10, the adjectives take 
pref. e- and n- ; the numerals and pronouns e- and i- ; -iki, many, 
has n- and inserts dg : (ndako) n-dg-iki, many (houses). 

(3) jakendeke, < i-a-kende-kE, remote definite past tense of 
kendE, to go. 

(4) bakomi, indef. past tense of koma, to arrive. In the same way : 

boindi, babomi, bateni, aoijgi, baiti, asmbi, abati, atomi, abobi, babuni, 
balambi, atnmbi, abimi, boindi, batuki, atimi, auti, indef. past tenses 
of inda, boma, tena, ogga, ita, Emba, bata. toma, boba, etc., all verbs 
in -a.— bakomi, badgadgi, badgai a.s.o. refer to animals (njama) 
personified. 

(5) baluboi, indef. past tense of lubwa, to land. 

(6) badgadgi, indef. past tense of dgala, to sit, to settle. 1-f i > 
dgi ; also bakedgi, aikadgi, amedgi, batnbodgi, bibedgi, aledgi, akatodgi, 
dgiidgi indef. past tenses of kela, ikala, mela, tubola, beta, lela, 
latola, ila. 

(7) badgai < badgati, indef. past tense of dgata, to walk, to run, 

(8) nekakwEtE, future infinitive of kwEtE, to cut down. kwEtE 
to travel. 

bokoto, to cut down the bokoto, is a mood of hunting apes. Here a 
group of apes are surrounded, and at the hunters’ loud crying and 
shouting, they all climb upon the top of the trees. Those are 
subsequently cut down. Such a tree is called bokoto (plur. ma-). 

(9) baeni, indef. past tense of eue, to see. Likewise, aneti, indef. 
past tense of nstE, to beat. 

(10) bakwei, indef. past tense of kwa, to take. Likewise, bakwei, 
they took, from kwa, to fall ; ajei, amopei, awei, from ja, pa, and wa. 

(11) mikwei, refers to mjete. 

(12) makondgi (sing, bokondgi), name of the four stakes supporting 
the botala or dry-stand (plur. matala). 

(13) batunani, indef. past tense of tunana, to ask one another, 
reciprocal form of tuna, to ask. 

(14) waikala < o-a-ikala, immediate future of ikala, to stay, to 
remain; w- is the relative pronoun of Cl. 1, o-, referring to moto, 
understood. 

(15) akodgi, indef. past tense of kola, to say ; likewise babobodgi, 
atoki, from bobolo, toko. 
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(16) bole, 2nd pers, plur. of the imperative of le, to let. 

(17) naikala, subjunctive of ikala, to stay. 

(18) bakei, indef. past tense of ke, to go (also kende) ; id. olei from 
le, to eat. 

(19) ndgembco, plural of loembtu or lembco, song. 

(20) naluka and nasuma are simple tenses of luka, to paddle, and 
suma, to handle (the paddle). 

(21) jaumbaka na qga miteggo, by means of which I have paddled 
round the down-stream ends of the islands, jaumbaka, remote definite 
past tense of umba, to paddle round, j is the relative pronoun e and 
refers to gkai. Note the special word-order in this relative construction. 
Compare dgikoggo, dginaboma na bisu ndgoku. The spear with which 
we kill the elephants, molango, manaba na bango mabila, the hoop 
by means of which they climb on the palm-trees (sing, libila). 

(22) koi, ebele (nebele = na ebele), joto, laggalaqga, baseka, matuka, 
and ndeggemedgi (or ndaggandai) are names of different islands of the 
river. 

(23) eikadgi nde je ? In interrogative sentences the subject is 
generally put at the end. Then the verb is introduced by the 
prepositional pronoun e, referring to esika, place, moment, understood. 
Comp, nda akodgi bonamei, who said so, with ekodgi bonamei, nda ? 
said so who ? With emphasis the subject is also put at the end : 
jaikala gga, I will stay. 

(24) kagkwela, go and take for me, future infinitive of kwela, to 
take for, applicative form of kwa, to take ; g = m, pers. pron. prefix, 
1st pers. ka, prefix to infinitives after the imperatives of ja, to come, 
and ke(nde), to go, either expressed or understood. Here ke(nde) 
is understood. Ex. kende kakwela Bodgoko biliki bjande, go and fetch 
Bodjoko his things (B.’s things). 

(25) nekabimokwela, infinitive future of kwela. neka, prefix ; bi, 
refers to bikakalu, mo, to Santonge. 

(26) bjango, independent personal pronoun, refers to bikalalu. 

(27) amotumbedgi, indef. past tense of tumbela, to roast for, 
applicative form of tumba, to roast. a- subject refers to moggo. 
mo, pers. pron. prefix object refers to santoggi. 

(28) bibedgi, indef. past tense of bela. bi = bikakalu. Compare 
bele, to be ill. 

(29) amopei, indef. past tense of pa. a = moggo, mo = santoggi. 

(30) alei, indef. past tense of le. a = santoggi. 

(31) aidgidga, indef. past tense of idgidga, to finish, causative form 
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of id 3 <i, to be finished. The indef. past tense of causative verbs always 
ends in a. a-, prefix ref. to santoggi. Comp, bakokidga, to prepare, 
caus. form of koka to be sufficient, to be ready. 

(32) nets, infinitive of le, to eat. 

(33) amoaggi, indef. past tense of agga, to ask, a = santoggi, mo = 
maggo. 

(34) mod 3 ika, uncle, mother's brother. 

(35) mpa, imperative of pa, m-, pers. pronoun. 1st pers. object. 

(36) mwamomi, diminutive of momi (plur. miomi). mwa is an 
abbreviation of mwana, child. 

(37) monatindela, indicative present of tindela, to hang down from, 
applicative form of tinda, to hang, mo = mwamomi. 

(38) botala, a kind of table to dry the fish on. 

(39) nale, subjunctive of le, to eat. 

(40) amopei, indef. past tense of pa, to give, a = maggo. mo = 
santoijgi. 

(41) abobi, indef. past tense of boba, which indicates the repetition 
of the action. Compare abobi nekende, he went again, abobi nekolo, 
he spoke again. 

(42) neagga, infinitive of agga, to ask, to beg. 

(43) amoimi, indef. past tense of ima, to refuse, mo — santoggi. 

(44) amolemoled 3 i, indef. past tense of lemolela, to be cross with, 
applicative form of lemola, to be cross, mo = mag go. 

(45) amobwaki, indef. past tense of bwaka, to throw, mo = moijgo. 

(46) babakeke, remote definite past tense of ks < ba-a-ba-kt-ke ; 
the first ba is the rel. pron. ref. to bato, understood ; the second is 
the pers. pron. The first ke is the verb-stem, the second the suffix. 

(47) amboma, simple tense of boma, kills me, is going to kill me. 
m = personal pronoun, 1st person, object. 

(48) ambod 3 id 3 a, indef. past tense of bod 3 id 3 a, causative form of 
bola, to be deprived of, m = moggo. 

(49) babeid 3 a, indef. past tense of beid 3 a, to place. 

(50) baikakwa, successive tense of kwa. -ika-, tense prefix. 

(51) bamoutod 3 i, indef. past tense of utola, to unfasten, mo = 
maggo. 

(52) jamokaggaka < i-a-mo-kanga-ka, remote def. past tense of 
kanga, to bind, j = the relative pron. i- referring to gkskele ; a, 
tense prefix ; mo = maggo. 

(53) baagginja indef. past tense of anginja, to take together, 
causative form of angana, to come together, + anga, to organize. 
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(54) nebobolo, infinitive of babolo, to roast. 

(55) batubod 3 i, indef. past tense of tubola, to pierce, intensive 
form of tuba, to pierce. 

(56) akambit^a, indef. past tense of kambid3a, to land. 

(57) amotuni, indef. past tense of tuna, to ask, mo = nd3oku. 

(58) aitinja, indef. past tense of itinja, to stir. 

(59) akatod3i, indef. past tense of katola, to separate, to take off, 
intensive form of kata, to cut. 

(60) d 3 ambu, also d 3 ikamu, pulp. 

(61) d 3 ina, ref. to d 3 ambu. 

( 62 ) nekatima, future infinitive of tima, to dig. 

(63) d 3 iid 3 i, indef. past tense of ila, to finish, d 3 i = dsitoqgu. 

(64) abibeid3a, bi- refers to bitanda. 

(65) matoki, indef. past tense of toko, to boil, ma- refers to mai ; 
matoki, is used here as an adjective. 

(66) d3isu:. d3i refers to d3ambu. -su: < susu, other. 

(67) auti indef. past tense of uta, to fall into ... or to come from. 

(68) ad 3 id 3 ibi, indef. past tense of d 3 iba, to shut, the first d 3 i- 
refers to d 3 itongu. 

(69) amotei, indef. past tense of ta, to pour, mo, santongi. 

(70) enamei, demonstrative adjective ref. to mboka, end ; mei, 
enclvtic emphatic suffix. 

Connected Translation 

All the animals went out hunting. They arrived on an island, they 
landed in a fishers-encampment, and settled. The following morning 
they set out to cut down the bokoto-tree. They walked about in the 
island and saw apes. They took their axes and cut down trees. 
These fell down on the ground. They killed many apes, they cut stakes, 
made dry-stands and dried the flesh. In the morning they asked one 
another : " Who is going to stay in the encampment 1 ” The antelope 
said to the friends : ‘‘ Let me stay." And the antelope staved ; the 
friends went off. 

Santonge took his paddle and canoe, he crossed the river and sang : 
“ Santonge bia. Santonge bia. I row, I handle my paddle, with which 
I paddled round the down-stream ends of the islands, Koi and Ebele 
and Yoto, bja, and Langalanga and Basaka and Matuka and 
Xdangemegi, Santonge bia, Santonge bia.” Santonge arrived at the 
encampment, he saw the antelope and sat down. Santonge said to 
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the antelope : “ Hast thou then stayed ? ” The antelope said : “ Yes.’' 
Santonge sent the antelope and said : “ Go and fetch grubs of insects 
for me with the canoe. The antelope set out to fetch some for him. 
He came back with them, and roasted them for Santonge. When 
they were roasted he gave them to him, and Santonge ate them. 
When he had eaten them he asked the antelope for some meat : 
“ Triend, give me the little meat, which is hanging down from the 
dry-stand, that I may eat it. The antelope gave it to him, and he ate 
it. Santonge again asked for some. Then the antelope refused. 
Santonge fell angry, he was cross with the antelope, and they fought. 
Santonge beat the antelope, he caught, him, he bound him, and threw 
him into the roots of the lianas. Santonge took all the meat and he 
went off with it. The antelope cried : “ You people, who went out 
hunting, come along ! Santonge is going to kill me, come along t 
He took all my meat, come along ! The friends came, they arrived in 
the encampment, they put the venison on the ground and went to 
take the antelope ; they untied him from the ropes with which 
Santonge had bound him. They gathered fire, and roasted the flesh ; 
when they had finished they pierced the intestines, they took the meat 
and dried it on the dry-stand. They cooked the flesh and ate it. 

The day darkened. The following morning they asked one another : 
“ Who is going to stay in the encampment 1 " “ I. myself," said the 
elephant. The friends went off. Santonge took his paddle and canoe- 
he crossed the river and sang : “ Santonge bia, etc." He landed, he 
saw the elephant and sat down. He asked him : “ Hast thou then 
stayed here ? " “ Yes." said the elephant. Santonge sent the elephant 
and the elephant took grubs of insects ; he roasted them and Santonge 
ate them. Santonge asked the elephant for some meat, but the elephant 
refused to give him any. They fought. Santonge caught the elephant 
and he threw him into the lianas. The elephant cried : “ You people, 
who went out hunting, come along ! He has taken all my meat, 
come along ! The friends came, they put the venison on the ground. 
The elephant came out. they roasted the flesh, and when it was roasted, 
they ate it. 

The day darkened. They slept. The following morning they asked 
one another : “ Who is going to stay in the encampment ? " The 
tortoise said : “ I shall stav " And the tortoise stayed. He cooked 
palm-nuts, he stirred the fire ; and when the palm-nuts were cooked 
he smashed the pulp, he took it and put it on the side of the fire. 
He then went to dig a hole. When it was dug he took planks, and 
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placed them (aside), he took boiling water. Santonge came, he landed, 
and said to the tortoise : “ Hast thou then stayed ? ” “ Yes,” said 

the tortoise. Santonge asked him for some pulp. The tortoise gave him 
some. Santonge ate it. They sat down. Santonge saw some more, he 
took it and ate it. And he arrived at the hole. He fell into it. The 
tortoise took the planks, he covered the hole, he took hot water and 
poured it on Santonge. Santonge died. That’s the end of the story. 


Xotes ox Grammar 
Preliminary 

Phonetics . 1 — Xo difficult sounds are met with in Mabale, and word- 
tone is not to be found. 

The vowels may be represented as follows : i, i, e, e, a, o, o, to, 
and u. Compare djibaggo, knee, with dgiboggo, bank (of a river) ; 
mabele, (woman’s) breasts, with mabele, earth ; ebembi, dead body, 
with ebembs, female ; -be, two, with -be, bad. i and tu often occur as 
weakened forms of i and u, in unstressed syllables : so we can hear 
bwatu, canoe, as well as bwatw and bwato. But i is significant as final 
vowel of suffix -eli, which serves to make nouns of instruments as, 
ebaeli, ladder, from ba, to mount, and differs from -ele, suffix to nouns 
meaning the place where anything is done, as etukele, sleeping-room, 
from tuka, to lie down. 

The consonants are : p, b, t, d, k, g, m, n, g, 1 , f, 3, and s. There 
is also j and w and the affricate group d3. 

g only occurs before k or g. In Mbundzi we get it before vowels : 
gaga, witch, goi, leopard, bog a, brains, Mabale, ggagga, gkoi, boggo. 

ji may occur in the proximity of front-vowels, but as the sound is 
not significant, no special symbol has been adopted. 

f alternates with p and f after m : m/ata, sheep ; m/mti, tax = 
mpata, mfuti (from futa, to pay). 

1 is met with in the case of individual speakers, but is a regular 
sound in Motembo and Mbundzi. There are neither ejectives nor 
implosives, though 6 occurs in some borrowed words as 6ag6a, bridge. 
g6i, strong. 6 is the sound usually represented as gw in mogBandi, 
g6anza, and gBaka, names of Sudanic peoples in the Xorth of the 
Belgian Congo. 

1 We have adopted in this paper the alphabet of the International Phonetic 
Association. 
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Mabale regularly changes 1 > <*3 before i. So the sixth noun- 
prefix (B. li-) in Mabale is dgi, Iboko i- ; Xdobo c$i ; Boloki and 
Libinza li- ; Motembo and Mbundzi li. The indef . past tense of kela, 
to do, is naked3i, I did ; kola, to speak, has nakodji, I spoke. Mabale 
also regularly inserts a nasal before stressed syllables, and s between a 
nasal and a stressed vowel. For examples, see “ Moijgo na Mobembe ”, 
notes 1 and 13. 

Word-building . — An interesting point is the derivation of 
substantives from causative verbs. The nouns of agents formed from 
simple verbs, prefix mo- to the verb-stem and change its final vowel 
into i : moluki, a rower, from luka, to row, to paddle. Others, formed 
from causative forms prefix mo- to the unchanged verb-stem : 
mooqgidga, a seller, from oggidja, to sell ; mobikid3a, a deliverer, from 
bikid3d, to deliver ; moorjgid3Q, a leader, from aggid3Q, to lead. 

Both of them are, as a rule, followed by the possessive construction, 
and never by a direct object, as it may be the case in other dialects, 
which clearly proves that their verbal character is no longer felt ; 
e.g. moembi wa nd 3 Embaj, a singer of songs, from emba, to sing ; 
mosoni wa bitobo, a tailor of clothes, from sono, to sew. mooqgid 3 a, 
wa nsu, a dealer with fish ; mobikid 3 a wa batu, a deliverer of men, a 
doctor. 

We may notice here that the indef. past tense of all primitive verbs 
ends in i, whilst the same tense in the causative ends in a. We say 
nakeki, I looked, from keka, to look, but bamobikid3a, they delivered 
him, from bikid3a, to deliver, causative form of bika, to be delivered. 


The Noun 

On Substantives. — The noun-prefixes are 1 : 1, mo- (mo-), pi. 2. 

ba- ; 3, mo- (mo-), pi. 4, mi ; 5, d 3 i-, pi. 6, ma- ; 7, e-, pi. 8, bi- ; 
9, n-, pi. 10, n- ; 11, lo- (pi. 10, n-) ; 14, bo- (pi. 6, ma-). 

mondelE, a white man, pi. mindslE ; lisu, eye, pi. misu (ma-isu) ; 
linu, tooth, pi. minu (ma-inu). eboko, arm, pi. maboko ; ekolo, leg, 
pi. makolo. 

The prefix of the infinitive substantive is bo-. Remnants of locative 
classes are : 16, wa (B. pa) in walo ? where ; wabo, here ; wanamti, 
yonder ; wantiwa (wa-nse-wa), on the spot, immediately ; 17, o, 
(B. ku), in owo, there, and in -nowo (-na-owo), the demonstrative 


1 According to Meinhof’s order. 
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suffix. Diminutives are formed by putting mwa- (abbreviation of 
mwana, child) before the substantive : mwandako, a little house. 

Gender is indicated by means of the words leli, male (pi. bampeli), 
and mwadga, female (pi. badga) ; with names of animals ebembe 
(pi. bibembe). is used for the feminine. 

The Adjective.- — The adjective-roots are, of course, few in number. 
They are : -nene, great ; -ti, little ; -lamu, good ; -be, bad ; -lai, 
long ; -kue, short ; -beu, fresh ; -dgito, heavy ; -indu, black ; -tone, 
pale ; temboi, sweet ; -am, new ; -kadgi, strong ; -otu, sharp ; -tunu, 
blunt ; -tan, soft ; -telu, ripe. To those we added : -to, empty ; iti, dry. 

Concord : The adjective takes the prefix of the substantive it 
qualifies : moto molamu, a good man. cl. 9 has e- : ndako enene, a 
big house. 

The Numerals. — The cardinals are: 1, -awi ; 2, -be; 3, -atu ; 
4, -nei ; 5, -tanu ; 6, motoba ; 7, nsambo ; 8, moambi ; 9, dgibwa ; 
10, dgonii. A decade, lontuku (pi. ntuku). 20 = ntuku ibe ; 100, 
monkama ; 1,000, nkoto. 1 to 5 are stems which take the concord, the 
others are substantives. 

Concord : The numerals take the prefix of the substantive they 
determine. 9 = e, 10 = i ; ex : one day = mokolo mwawi. ndako 
jawi, one house ; ndako itanu, five houses. 

The Ordinals.— The first man, is moto wa bo:, the man of the 
front (bo: = in front) ; the fourth man, is moto wa bansi, i.e. the 
man of four (people). 


The Pronoun 

The Personal Pronoun. — Prepositional form. A, subject : 1st pers. 
sing, na-, pi. to- ; 2nd pers. sing, o-, pi. bo- ; 3rd pers., class 1 a-, 

2 ba-, 3 mo-, 4 mi-, 5 dgi-, 6 ma-, 7 e-, 8 bi-, 9 e-, 10 i-, 11 lo-, 14 bo-. 
B, object : 1st pers. sing, m-, pi. ko- ; 2nd pers. sing, -ko, pi. ko- ; 
3rd pers. class 1 mo-, 2 ba-. The others are the same as the subject. 
Independent form. 1st pers. sing, rjga, pi. biu ; 2nd pers. sing, je, 
pi. binu ; 3rd pers. sing, (class 1), jo. The others are formed from the 
prepositional pronoun subject -f aijgo. Thus : class 2 baggo (ba-aijgo), 

3 mwaijgo, 4 mjaijgo, 5 dgaijgo (li-aqgo), 6 maijgo (ma-ai|go), 7 jaggo, 
8 bjaqgo, 9 jaijgo, 10 jaggo, 11 laggo (lo-aijgo), 14 bwaqgo. 

The Demonstrative Pronoun. — There are three forms. 1 : in -bo ; 
2 : in -na ; 3 : in nowo (na-owo). The demon, pronoun is the same as the 
prepositional personal pronoun, except cl. 1 : o. Thus motu obo, this 
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man here. pi. batu babo, etc., mota ona, batu bana, moto onowo, 
bato banowo. Emphasis is expressed by adding the suffix -msi, 
especially to forms in -na : bato banamd, those very people. 

The Relative Pronoun, either subject or object is the same as the 
demonstrative prefix. 

The Interrogative Pronoun . — Who ? : nda ? pi. banda. What 1 : 
nde ? (no plural). 

The Indefinite Pronoun. — -oko : some, certain ; -su:, other ; 

-nso, all ; -iki, many. 

On Possession. — Possession (origin, dependence) is expressed with 
a particle, composed with the demon, pronominal-prefix of the thing 
possessed and the unvariable element -a. The name of the possession 
is expressed first. The particle is put between the name of the 
possession and that of the possessor. 

Cl. 1 wa (o-a), 2 ba (ba-a), 3 mwa, 4 mja, 5 dga (dji-a), 6 ma (maa). 
7 ja, 8 bja, 9 ja (ea), 10 ja (ia), 11 la (loa), 14 bwa. 

Ex : djikoqgo d 3 a mokogdgi, the spear of the chief ; ndako ja 
mondtle, the house of the white man ; bolarjgiti bwa boj, the blanket 
of the servant. If the possessor is a pronoun, the independent personal 
pronoun is used : mbeli ja qgai, knife of me (my knife) ; lomposo 
lajaggo, their skin ; lajaggo : la (loa) refers to lomposo and jango to 
nd 3 oku, elephants. His child, is : mwana wajo or mwana wandi. 


The Verb 

The final vowel of the stem is a, e, or o (o) : d3igga, to love ; 
bete, to beat ; sono, to sew. There are a few monosyllabic verbs : 
pa, to give ; ba, to climb ; ma, to throw (a spear) ; la, to swear (an 
oath) ; la, to lay (a net) ; ta, to hit ; sa, to blow (bellows) ; ja, to 
come ; wa, to die ; kwa, to take ; kwa, to fall ; d3wa, to get ; njwa, 
to drink ; swa, to bite ; 1e, to eat ; 1e, to let ; se, to twist (a rope) ; 
t£, to refuse ; fs, to model (a paddle, a canoe) ; kE, to go ; no, to rain ; 
to, to germinate ; lo, to be ; ko, not to be. 


Conjugation of the Verb tena, to cut 


Indicative : Simple tense 
Present 

Present continuative 
Habitual 


Negative 

. na-tena 

. na-na-tena na-ko-tena 

. na-na-ka-tena „ „ „ 

. na-na-tena- ka „ „ .. 
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Indicative : 


Conjunctive 
Imperative : 


Infinitive : 


Negative 


Successive 

na-ika-tena 


Indef. past tense . 

na-teni 

na-i-tena 

Near defin. past tense . 

na-teni-ki 

na-i-tena-ka 

Near continuative 

na-ka-teni-ki 

it it tt tt 

Remote def. past tense . 

na-a-tena-ka 

na-ko-tena-ka 

Remote continuative 

na-a-ka-tena-ka 

tt tt tt tt 

Immediate future 

na-(k)a-tena 

na ko-tena 

Near future 

n(d)e-na-teni 

n(d)e-na-i-tena 

Remote future 

na-a-ka-tena 

na-a-ko tena 

Past tense 

na-tena-ka 


Present 

na-tena 


Sing. 

(o)-tena 

w-a-tena 

Plur 

f to-tena 

tw-a-tena 

| bo-tena 

bw-a-tena 


N. With emphasis -ka is added : o-tena-ka, etc. . . . 
Present . . . botena 

Future . ne-ka-tena 


Derived Forms 

Applicative : -ela (ele) : lamba, to cook ; lambela, to cook for. 
Causative : -idga, -ia : ila, to be finished ; idgidga, to finish ; 
leka, to pass ; lekia, to allow to pass. 

Reciprocal : -ana (ene, ono) : keka, to look ; kekana, to look one 
to another. 

Stative : -ama (ema, emt) : dgiba, to shut ; d3ibama, to be shut. 
Reversive : -ola (olo) : d3iba, to shut ; d3ibola, to open. 

Intensive : -ola (olo) : tuba, to pierce ; tubola, to pierce. 
Repetitive : leka, to pass ; lekaleka, to go to and fro. 



REVIEWS OF BOOKS 

The Mahabharata. For the first time critically edited bv Vishnu S. 
Sukthankar, Ph.D., with the co-operation of . . . other scholars 
and illustrated by Shrimaxt Balasaheb Pant Pratinidhi. 
B.A., Chief of Aundh. Fasc. 1, 2. Bhandarkar Oriental Besearch 
Institute : Poona, Bombay printed, 1927, 1928. Fol. 

The great enterprise of issuing a really critical text of the Maha- 
bharata is now well started. A first step was the interesting edition 
of the Virata-parvan by Mr. N. B. Utgikar, which appeared in 1923. 
And now we have the first two instalments of the Adi-parvan, com- 
prising the opening cantos as far as xxi, 27a, prepared under the 
thoroughly competent editorship of Dr. Sukthankar, with a band of 
able coadjutors. For the first time in the history of Indian literary 
studies a number of manuscripts adequately representative of the 
multifarious recensions of the Great Epic has been collated (50 MSS. 
are tabled in the foreword to the first facsimile, and for the second six 
more have been added), and their readings have been applied for the 
construction of a critical text. 

The task is indeed herculean. As Dr. Sukthankar shews, the 
Mahabharata apparently was at first transmitted orally, and even 
when it had been written down, parts of it were still often conveyed 
per ora virum. These transmissions by word of mouth, naturally fluid 
and careless of accuracy, must have contaminated the written text 
and caused innumerable variations in it ; and, even apart from such 
influences, the written tradition was liable to alteration at the hands of 
ancient editors, who made changes in the text sometimes to gratify 
their own fancy and sometimes to import into their own mss. readings 
from other copies which pleased them better. It is hence impossible 
to establish any universal archetype and to correct the text in 
accordance with the tradition derived thence. Indeed, the result may 
well prove, as Dr. Sukthankar confesses, that “ a wholly satisfactory 
restoration of the text to its pristine form — even the late so-called 
satasahasrl samhita form — may be a task now beyond the powers of 
criticism ”. All that can be done is “ an eclectic but cautious utiliza- 
tion of all manuscript classes ’. The mss. may be grouped into families 
and the tradition of each family ascertained and evaluated ; the 
relations of these traditions may be considered in regard to variant 
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readings ; and for the rest, those readings may be chosen which com- 
mend themselves bv their intrinsic merits. All this has been most 
carefully done by Dr. Sukthankar, and the result is, in his own words, 
to “ demonstrate that a considerable portion of the inherited text 
can be incontestably proved to be authentic and unimpeachable ; 
and that on the other hand certain portions of the “ vulgate ” can, 
equally indisputably, be shown to be spurious”. A valuable conclusion. 

L. I). B. 


Three Books edited by Abdul Haq, Secretary of the Anjuman i 
Taraqqi e Urdu, Aurangabad, Deccan. 

(1) ZikriMTr. 8Jin. x 5Jin. pp. 28 + 153. Aurangabad, 1928. 

(2) Intikhab i Kalam'i Mir. 8J in. x 5^ in. pp. 45 + 201. Aurang- 
abad, 1926. Rs. 2/8. 

(3) QavaTdiUrdu. 8} in . x 5j in . pp.5 + 22 + 301. Aurangabad, 

1926. Rs. 2/8. 

Zikr i Mir is a book of great importance. Although mentioned in 
Sprenger’s catalogue it is not referred to by any of the numerous 
Persian or Urdu tazkiras of Urdu poets and no copy of it was known 
to exist. It is nothing less than the autobiography of Mir Taqi Mir, 
the great Urdu poet, written in Persian and completed in 1783. All 
lovers of Urdu will rejoice that so valuable a MS. has been discovered. 
It sheds a flood of light on the social and literary life of the time and 
corrects a number of current misstatements about Mir. The most 
important perhaps concerns the year of his birth which is now found to 
be 1724, not 1713 as given in Ab i Hayat and elsewhere. This makes 
him 86, not 97, when he died. The unhappy relationship which existed 
between him and Khan i Arzii, the famous teacher of poetics, is clearly 
brought out. Arzu, it appears, was the brother-in-law of Mir's father, 
the brother of his first wife. Mir was the son of the second wife. 
The actual MS. is dated 1808, two years before Mir's death. That is the 
tdrlkh i kitdbat. The language must be judged by the standard of 
Persian as Indians write it. It is simple and unartificial, but in places 
becomes rhythmic and even rhymed. 

Maulvi 'Abd ul Haqq has contributed a very useful introduction 
in Urdu. 

Intikhdb i Mir is an excellent selection from the works of Mir 
Taqi Mir made by the learned Secretary of the Anjuman i Taraqqi e 
Urdu who has written a valuable preface on Mir's poetry. About 150 
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pages are devoted to gazals and 36 to masnavis. For these two works 
Maulvi ‘Abd ul Haqq deserves our gratitude. If a vote of the Urdu 
literary public were taken as to the greatest of Urdu poets, Mir would 
probably stand first. At any rate he would rank in the first three 
along with Galib and Anls . Mir is a poet of sorrow and disappointment. 
It has been well said that Anis makes us weep, but Mir himself weeps. 
Nearly all his poetry is lamentation. We understand it better when 
we read the Zikr i Mir reviewed above. The Zikr forms in fact a 
sort of commentary on his poems. 

I cannot understand the editor's statement that Mir's Nikat ush 
Shu‘ard was written long after Zikr i Mir, for the former was written in 
1752 and the latter in 1783. It is possible of course that portions of 
the Zikr were written in Mir's early life before Nikat ush Shii'ara and 
that 1783 marks only the date of completion . 

Qava‘id i Urdu, is an Urdu grammar written in Urdu. There is an 
introduction of 22 pages. The Grammar, which is very carefully 
written, contains much interesting information. At the end is a 
section of 17 pages on prosody. 

T. Grahame Bailey. 


Kulliyat i Vali. Edited by ‘Al! Ahsan Ahsan MarahravI. 
8} in. X 5^ in., pp. 5 + 101 20 + 403 -(- 52 + 174 + 8 = 766 

in all. Aurangabad, 1927. Rs. 5. 

In the prosecution of its task of advancing the cause of Urdu the 
Anjuman i Taraqq! e Urdu has brought out this edition of the works 
of A r all. The editor is the well-known writer Ahsan MarahravI. 
The text is the result of a collation of eight MSS. There is a long 
introduction, which gives many facts about Vail's life and poems. 
One would have welcomed a critical estimate of his poetry and a 
comparison with his predecessors and immediate successors. In 
Vali we see the gradual process of Persianization and we prefer his 
early work when he had less polish but was a truer poet. If a second 
edition is called for, this thought should be worked out. 

There are two appendixes ; the first of 52 pages contains verses 
of doubtful authenticity, the second of 174 pages contains various 
readings. In the days of ignorance Vali received the title of Baba 
e Rekhta, but there were scores of DakanI poets before him. 

T. Grahame Bailey. 
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Yaza‘ i Istilahat. By Vahid ud Din Salim. 8| in. x 5 in., pp. 6 -f 
305. Aligarh. Rs. 3/12. 

The death of the talented author of this work a few months ago 
meant a great loss not only to the Osmaniya University, in which he 
held the professorship of Urdu, but to the Urdu-speaking world. 
Though a Muslim and a Sayyid, he was a leader of the pro-Hindi move- 
ment in Urdu. He wrote this hook to show what he considered the 
proper method of forming scientific terms. There are some who 
hold that, Urdu being largely Arabic, we should take these terms 
unaltered from Cairo and Beirut. Others are satisfied with an 
indiscriminate use of English, but Salim's school maintains that 
Urdu is essentially Hindi in its origin and that its terminology should 
be worked out on Indian, not Arabic lines. There is an exhaustive 
discussion of prefixes, suffixes, and methods of for min g compounds. 
These are illustrated by innumerable examples. It is a striking 
piece of work on novel lines. 

T. Grahame Bailey. 


The Saurasexi and Magadhi Stabakas of Rama-sakman 
(Tarkavagisa). By Sir George A. Grierson, K.C.I.E., Ph.D. 
D.Litt., LL.D. (Reprinted from The Indian Antiquary , vols. lvi, 
1927, and lvii, 1928.) pp. 56 ; 6 plates. Bombay, 1927-8. 4to. 

Rama Bhattacarya, entitled Tarka-vagisa from his proficiency in 
logic, composed not only a number of Sanskrit works on that cheerful 
science and on Bopadeva's grammar, but likewise the Prakrta- 
kalpa-taru, which summarises in three sdkkds of crabbed verse his 
views on the grammar of the Prakrit dialects. This work is of value, 
and unluckily it has been preserved in one manuscript only, which 
is sadly corrupt. Hence the task of editing it is one of extraordinary 
difficulty, which scarcely any scholar but Sir George Grierson could 
accomplish ; and he is doing it lilayd, with admirable skill. He has 
now published with translation, notes, and indexes the greater part 
of two sdkhas of the work. The stabakas of the 3rd sdkhd . 
which deal with Apabhramsa, have been treated by him in 
vols. li-ii of the Indian Antiquary ; and these he has followed up with 
the 2nd sakha, which describes the SaurasenT Prakrit with its sub- 
divisions (Pracya, AvantI, and Bahllki), Magadhi, Ardha-magadhi, 
Daksinatya, and the eight vibhdms, of which SakarikI, Candalika, 
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Sabari. Abhlrika, AutkalL YanaukasI, and Mandurika are regarded 
as degraded offshoots of Magadhi, while TakkI is imagined to be a 
bastard of Saurasenl. To the text he has added marginal references 
to Markandeya's Prakrta-sarvasva , a full subject-index, Sanskrit- 
Prakrit and Prakrit-Sanskrit indexes, and photographic plates of the 
relevant pages of the unique manuscript. The work is done with the 
felicitous learning which has placed him on a unique pltha in the 
sanctuary of Indologv. 

Rama lived in comparatively modern times, and his knowledge of 
the dialects which he professed to describe was wholly drawn from 
books. Like his congeners, he was utterly lacking in scientific 
method and philological sense ; he betrays this at the outset by his 
absurd statement that Saurasenl is derived from Maharastrl. Probably 
none of the Prakrit grammarians whose works are extant is greatly 
superior to him. Their dicta are based upon the rules laid down by 
their predecessors for the formation of Prakrit words and upon such 
passages exemplifying those rules as they found in mss. of plays and 
a few other books ; and their grammars were intended mainly to enable 
“ literary gents ” to write more plays, with the characters in them 
talking Prakrit according to prescription. They can hardly ever have 
tested their rules or added to them by studying the actual speech of 
the people ; and late writers such as Rama could not have thus checked 
the flexions recorded in their grammars, for long before their day 
these had become things of the past, if they ever existed. Yet these 
dull pedants have bequeathed to students of Indian philology a 
treasure of very great value : though their systems are often absurd 
and their constructions artificial, they have preserved from classical 
times a crowd of genuine old words and flexions which are of the 
highest importance in the investigation of Aryan vernaculars. Rama’s 
grammar is specially valuable, inasmuch as it and Markandeya's Prakrta- 
sarvasva are the only surviving works of the Eastern School, which 
often differs materially in its teachings from the Western School, 
of which the choragus is the famous Hemaeandra. As Sir George says 
“ When Rama-sarman and Markandeya agree, we can be pretty sure 
that we know the teaching of the Eastern School on that particular 
point." But what of the cases where they disagree l A decision here is 
generally impossible. Sometimes both may be right ; one may be 
recording the rule as laid down in the official tradition of the school, 
while the other may be reporting a form which he has actually found 
prescribed in another grammar or used in some ms. of a play. But 
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whatever its source, every datum of the grammarians deserves to be 
registered with exact critical care ; and this is done by Sir George 
Grierson supremely well. 

L. D. Barnett. 


Julian Ribera y Tarrago : Disertaciones v Opusculos. Edicion 
colectiva que en su jubilacion del profesorado le ofrecen sus 
discipulos y amigos (1887-1927), con una introduccion de Miguel 
As in Palacios. 2 vols., pp. 756, 808. Madrid, 1928, 
30 pesetas. 

The Festschrift, a collection of learned papers written by the 
admirers and pupils of a professor, and bound together in one volume 
and dedicated to his honour, has somewhat gone out of favour in 
the learned world, and modern usage prefers to collect together the 
scattered shorter writings of the professor himself, and his pupils 
undertake the expense of re-publishing them in a convenient and 
readily accessible form. This has recently been done in Madrid to 
commemorate the jubilee of Professor Julian Ribera who attained the 
age of 70 in the present year ; he was appointed Professor of Arabic 
in the University of Saragossa when he was only 20 years of age, and 
was transferred to the University of Madrid eighteen years later. 
His literary achievements are of permanent value to students of 
Islam and of Muslim Spain in particular, and as many of them have 
taken the form of contributions to learned publications not always 
easy of access, such as the transactions of the Royal Spanish Academy, 
of which he is so distinguished a member, they are very welcome in 
their present form. 

The first place is given to a study of that attractive poet of the 
twelfth century in Spain, Ibn Quzman, who like the contemporary 
troubadours of Provence wandered from castle to castle and subsisted 
on the liberality of his knightly patrons : he gave literary form to 
the popular speech, and his lyrics are written in a strange mixture 
of medieval Spanish and Arabic. For this species of lyrical verse in 
medieval Spain, arranged in strophes with characteristic combinations 
of rhyme and metre, Professor Ribera, in opposition to the majority 
of romanticists, has vindicated the origin of Provencal poetry. 

Equally original and erudite is his account of education in Muslim 
Spain, for he was the first Arabist to demonstrate the freedom which 
the teacher enjoyed in Muslim Spain, in contrast to the intervention 
of the State in matters of education in the Muhammadan East. The 
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first volume also contains a detailed account of the methods of educa- 
tion, of libraries and book-lovers in Muslim Spain, and two lengthy 
studies of the literary activities of the historians, al-Khushanl and 
al-Qutivya, both of the tenth century. 

Another subject of investigation, in which Professor Ribera has 
been a pioneer, is that of Arabic music and its influence on the develop- 
ment of music in Europe, especially on that of the troubadours and 
the Minnesinger. In the second volume, several articles on this subject 
are put together, and they supplement his monumental work, La 
Musica de las Catitigas, which appeared as the third volume of the 
sumptuous edition, brought out by the Royal Spanish Academy, of 
the Hymns of the Virgin composed by Alfonso X of Castile. A special 
section is devoted to articles on the history of the Arabs in Valencia. 
The latter half of the volume is taken up with articles on various 
current problems of modern Spain, such as education, the Morocco- 
question, etc. 

The above account does not exhaust the varied interest of these 
finely printed volumes, and the thanks of all students of Islam are 
due to those who have caused them to be published in so convenient 
a form. They bear testimony to the recognition which his fellow- 
countrymen rightly feel is due to so distinguished a Spanish scholar, 
and his admirers in other countries would gladly have associated 
themselves with such a tribute. 

An introduction by his colleague, Professor Miguel Asm Palacios, 
gives a summary of the literary activity of Professor Ribera, and 
an estimate of his efforts and achievements. 

T. W. A. 

Persian Literature : A Bio-bibliographical Survey. By C. A. 
Storey. Section I : Qur anic Literature. London : Luzac 
and Co., 1927. 

The bibliography of Persian literature has been long neglected, 
and it has been left to two English scholars to supply the defect- 
first, Mr. E. Edwards led the way with his Catalogue of Persian Printed 
Books in the British Museum (1922), and now Mr. Storey has approached 
the problem from quite a different point of view. He proposes to 
make a survey of Persian literature under the headings of the subject- 
matter, and has begun in this first section with the commentaries 
and other compositions dealing with the Qur’an ; his arrangement 

VOL. V. PART I[. 
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is chronological, and under the name of each author is given a brief 
sketch of his life, references to his work on the Qur'an and to his 
literary activity generally, and to the libraries in which copies of the 
work described are to be found. The bibliographer, the librarian, and 
the student will be equally grateful to Mr. Storey for having lightened 
their labours, and the latter especially will be saved from many a 
weary search. 

By a skilful choice of varying type, the use of the volume for 
practical purposes is much facilitated, and the author has hereby 
shown himself a worthy successor of the distinguished scholars who 
have occupied the post of Librarian in the India Office Library 
before him. 

The completion of this important enterprise will be eagerly awaited, 
for by such a work the author will have earned the gratitude of all 
students of Persian literature and of Islam, and it will take its place 
among such works of reference as Lane-Poole's Muhammadan Dynasties 
and the Encyclopedia of Islam. It will provide guidance for genera- 
tions of scholars, for many years must elapse before any similar work 
can be produced, and it may well be hoped that one of the immediate 
results of its publication will be to give a fresh impulse to the study 
of Persian in this country. 

T. W. A. 


The Poems of Nizami, described by Laurence Binyon. London : 

The Studio Limited, 1928. 

With the exception of the Shah Namah of FirdawsI and the works 
of Sa'di, probably no work in Persian literature has been so frequently 
illustrated by Persian painters as the Khamsah of Nizami. The most 
splendid example of artistic effort applied to the illustration of these 
five romances is to be found in the copy of the British Museum, 
numbered Or. 2265, copied for Shah Tahmasp by Shah Mahmud 
Nishapurl between the years 1539 and 1543, and decorated by the 
most eminent of the Shah's court painters. Eleven of these paintings 
were reproduced by Dr. F. R. Martin in 1912 in his monumental 
work. The Miniature Painting and Painters of Persia, India, and 
Turkey. But this costly work is difficult of access, and made no 
attempt to produce the colour of the original pictures. Here, for the 
modest sum of thirty shillings we have fourteen full-page reproductions 
of the work of such great artists as Sultan Muhammad, Mirak, Mir 
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Savyid ‘All, Mirza ‘All. and Muzaffar All, presented in the brilliancy 
of the original colours, so that distinctions of detail unrecognizable 
in the achromatic reproductions can here be easily studied, and the 
superb decorative effect of these masterpieces can be appreciated. 

Mr. Laurence Binyon has published these paintings along with 
an illuminating study of the characteristics of Persian painting, 
a life of Nizami and of Shah Tahmasp, for whose royal library this 
copy of the Khamsah was prepared, an account of the separate poems 
and a detailed description of each picture. No similar work has 
hitherto been published in this country, and the text is in every respect 
adequate to the subject-matter with which it deals. It may be 
confidently expected that this publication will have a wide circulation, 
and will draw attention to the treasures of art hidden away in Persian 
MSS. in this country, and it is to be hoped also that it will stimulate 
some young scholars to devote themselves seriously to the study 
of them. 

As hereby the names of Persian painters and of the heroes of 
Persian romance are likely to become more widely known in this 
country than has hitherto been the case, some reference may here 
be made to one aspect of the matter which is of interest to the 
orientalist. As compared with the Sanskritists whose system of 
transliteration, fixed several decades ago, has been accepted even 
in popular literature, the students of Arabic and Persian have been 
unfortunate ; not only have they failed to agree among themselves 
as to a system of transliteration, but they bewilder the general reader 
by the variety of spellings they put forward and thereby themselves 
hinder the growth of a wider interest in the subject-matter of their 
researches and studies. It is probably because this book is intended 
to attract the attention of the general public, that Mr. Laurence 
Binyon (though an official of the British Museum) has discarded the 
system of transliteration adopted by that great institution for Persian 
names, and has omitted all signs employed by orientalists for indicating 
a long vowel or for distinguishing consonants liable to be confused 
in their English transcription. Such signs are commonly regarded as 
eccentricities, and might therefore be expected to create a prejudice 
in the mind of the ordinary reader, especially as there is not a general 
agreement on the matter among orientalists themselves. One book 
after another dealing with the Muhammadan East is brought out by 
the Press, and the introduction explains the system of transliteration 
adopted, and in most cases it is an invention of the particular author 
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himself and illustrates his individual prejudices. It is not surprising 
that the general reader loses patience with such discordant guidance. 

The last generation was familiar with the demand for an 
authoritative learned body that should adjudicate in such matters 
of spelling, as does the French Academy. 'We now have in this 
country an Academy of our own, and it has published a system of 
transliteration for Arabic and Persian, agreeing almost entirely with 
that adopted for several decades previously by the Royal Asiatic 
Society. But even one of the most distinguished members of the 
British Academy, the late Professor E. G. Browne, lent the authority 
of his great name to the use of accents instead of the line, which his 
colleagues are accustomed to use to indicate the long vowels, and 
unfortunately the publications of the Gibb Trust follow this regrettable 
idiosyncracy of an eminent scholar and literary genius. But the 
accent has a long history behind it, and a meaning of its own quite 
distinct from that of a sign used to indicate a long vowel, and to use 
the one orthographic sign in place of the other only produces confusion, 
especially as the Arabic language has rules of its own for accent stress, 
and this can only by convention be indicated by the mark now unfortu- 
nately transferred to denote long vowels. Until oriental scholars 
themselves abandon this diversity of usage, they will continue to be 
looked at askance by their fellow-countrymen, and their studies will 
fail to be received within the circle of common interests. It is largely 
on account of the disagreement among orientalists themselves that 
the use of the few symbols employed in a scientific transliteration of 
Arabic and Persian appear to be uncouth to persons who nevertheless 
have no objection to writing Francois or Dore, and do not insist on 
spelling these names Francois and Dore because the alternatives 
appear strange. But Mirak must be written Mirak and Nit, sir, Xasir. 
Consequently confusing varieties of spelling are perpetuated, to the 
bewilderment and disgust of the uninitiated reader and the retardation 
of the acceptance of the study of Muslim culture among the studies 
that profit by widespread interest and sympathy. 

T. W. Arnold. 


The Travels of Fray Sebastian Manrique. Vol. II. Edited by 
Lt.-Col. C. E. Luard. Hakluyt Society, 1927. 

This second volume of Manrique’s Travels (the first was reviewed 
Vol. V, p. 175 et seq., supra) should have been more interesting than 
the first. It contains the narrative of Manrique's voyage to Manilla 
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and Macao, then across India to Lahore, down the Indus to Lari- 
bandar. then back to Multan, and then, by way of Qandahar and 
Baghdad, to Damascus, Cyprus, and Rome. Here evidently was 
matter for observation of absorbing interest. But the good brother 
passes over many things with an unobservant eye. Doubtless this 
was due in part to the abhorrence with which he regarded pagan rites 
and customs ; and though he was sufficiently moved by curiosity to 
watch from a screened gallery a feast given by Asaf Khan to Shah 
Jahan, and though he purports to describe Moghul finance and 
administration from his own inquiries and observation, his description 
of the first is but a jejune performance, and his account of the second 
is stolen from the pages of de Laet. As in the first volume his style 
is horrible. He can seldom say a plain thing plainly. And as in the 
first volume some of the notes are quite redundant. No person into 
whose hands the Hakluyt Society’s volumes are likely to fall needs 
to be told that the Styx was a river of the classical Hell or that 
Aesculapius was the god of healing. But when all allowances have 
been made, the Travels remain a valuable document and the editorial 
work careful and solid. 

Not the least instructive part of the present volume is that which 
relates Manrique's voyage to Manilla and Macao. Nothing could 
illustrate more clearly the perils of country navigation in those days. 
Manrique indeed reached Malacca from Goa without particular mishap 
but proceeded by a vessel that was not sea-worthy and was therefore 
almost overwhelmed by a storm between Malacca and the Phillipines. 
Again, on his way from Manilla to Macao his ship almost foundered 
in a typhoon. Returning to India on a Danish vessel Manrique was 
almost run aground. Three out of four of these short voyages 
were only completed by good luck. 

In reference to India. Manrique’s most interesting statement 
relates to the Taj Mahal, then in course of building. He tells us that 
when at Agra a thousand men were at work on the construction, 
and that the Italian Veroneo was the architect. On this point Father 
Hosten, who is a warm supporter of Manrique's accuracy, contributes 
a long note summarising the case for Veroneo. Colonel Luard. 
however, could not concur with this view. He thought that Veroneo's 
connection with the building w'as probably limited to the decorative 
inlay work ; and observed pertinently that Veroneo was not an 
architect by profession, and that great technical skill was needed to 
plan such a building. 
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Another interesting episode describes the trouble that arose from 
one of Manrique's Muslim followers’ killing a brace of peacocks in a 
village near Narayangarh in Bengal. The party was attacked by the 
villagers, and, on their complaint, arrested by the shiqdar of the 
pargana. The shiqdar was justifiably angry at the offence which had 
raised such a tumult within his jurisdiction, and Manrique had much 
ado to get the offender off with a mere beating. Though the village 
affected was small, the shiqdar was very anxious not to offend the 
villagers ; and the story throws a striking light on the attitude of a 
minor Moghul official towards the Hindu population. Indeed, the 
Moghuls, in their wiser moments, like the servants of the East India 
Company, were strongly averse to arousing the religious feelings of 
the Hindus. 

On the Moghul capture of Hugli from the Portuguese in 1632, 
Manrique, who then was in Arakan, has much to say. He ascribes 
it principally to the abduction, conversion, and marriage of a Muslim 
lady by Portuguese raiders from Arakan. Though not an eye-witness, 
Manrique certainly had been in contact with many who were, and 
his narrative is therefore important. To his account is appended 
additional matter, provided mainly by Father Hosten, including a 
long letter from Father Cabral, who had been actually present at the 
siege. H. D. 

British Routes to India. Bv H. L. Hoskins, pp. xii + 461. 

Longmans, 1928. 30s. net. 

Dr. Hoskins's volume will fill a long-felt want. Till its appearance 
there was no volume to which the student could refer for an account 
of the manner in which the Suez route to India came into existence, 
or of the various attempts made in the nineteenth century to open 
up the Euphrates valley as a highway to the East. Dr. Hoskins has 
done his work thoroughly and well. He has worked through a con- 
siderable part of the Foreign Office papers, and some at the India 
Office ; he has ransacked the printed literature on the subject, and he 
has besides examined a number of newspapers and other periodicals 
concerned with Eastern topics. The result is that he has been able 
to put together an exceedingly interesting narrative of the steps by 
which the Suez route gradually was developed into one of the -world's 
great highways. The prevailing winds hinder the navigation under 
sail up and down the Red Sea except at certain seasons of the 
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year. Early projects, such as those of Warren Hastings, were doomed 
by the conditions of the time to failure. But the application of steam 
power to navigation transformed the problem. When therefore, at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, paddle steamers began to 
navigate British and American waterways, men began at once to 
contemplate the possibility of reviving the ancient routes to the 
East by the Red Sea or the Persian Gulf. It was, however, a difficult 
matter. The early steam engine was feeble and extravagant of fuel : 
and no one could tell without actual experiment how it could be best 
employed in expediting communications between India and England. 
The enthusiasm of Johnston. Waghorn, and Taylor, however, produced 
a number of plans, eagerly discussed by the “ Steam Committees " 
which were formed at the three presidencies in the twenties of the 
nineteenth century. Calcutta and Madras were bent, if possible, on 
establishing steam communication by way of the Cape, since this 
would not only avoid the inconveniences of trans-shipment but also 
minimise the advantages that would accrue to Bombay if the Suez 
route were adopted. In this the eastern presidencies were striving 
vainly against fate. Both the merchants and the government of 
Bombay were resolved upon demonstrating the advantages of a 
route which, if developed, would establish Bombay as one of the 
great ports of the world. Hardly had Captain Johnston and his 
associates painfully conducted the Enterprize in 1826, from Falmouth 
to Calcutta by the Cape in 113 days, when the Governor of Bombay 
ordered the building of the Hugh Lindsay specially designed to show 
the possibility of steaming from Bombay to Suez. This route, with 
the numerous places at which fuel could be stored and taken on board, 
was far better suited to the early marine engine than the long tracks 
of the Cape route. The experiment proved successful. In spite of 
the dislike of the Court of Directors, the Company was obliged to 
adopt the new methods of sea transport, and under the pressure of 
public opinion the overland route was at last established, mails being 
carried by Admiralty packets from Falmouth to Alexandria, and 
from Suez to Bombay by the vessels of the Indian Navy. 

The story of this development and the later more elaborate organiza- 
tion of the route under the auspices of the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company makes exceedingly interesting reading ; but even more 
important were the political complications that resulted from this 
transformation of international highways. The importance of the 
eastern Mediterranean rose high, since it had now become the vestibule 
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to eastern waters ; and when the French revived in the middle of the 
century the old project of cutting a canal through the isthmus of Suez 
English statesmen naturally regarded this as fraught with momentous 
and uncertain consequences. Hence the strong opposition of Palmerston 
and our endeavours to set up a rival route hy renewing our inquiries 
into the feasibility of a Euphrates valley railway. Into the intricate 
developments that followed we cannot here enter ; but we think that 
Dr. Hoskins succeeds well in unravelling the tangled skein. As is 
natural, and perhaps inevitable, the narrative from time to time gives 
too strong an impression of English foreign policy being solely inspired 
by the need of protecting the route to India. The clue cannot be 
found in any single thread. But no one will deny that Dr. Hoskins 
has given us a thoroughly competent work on a matter of outstanding 
importance alike in the nineteenth century and since. 

H. Dodwell. 


The State in Ancient India. A Study in the Structure and Practical 
AVorking of Political Institutions in North India in Ancient 
Times. By Beni Prasad, 8vo, pp. vi 4 - 580. Allahabad : 
Indian Press, Ltd., 1928. 

Mr. Beni Prasad, at the present time a Reader in the University 
of Allahabad, some years ago made himself known by his careful and 
generally sound History of Jahangir. He has quite recently issued 
two bulky books, of which one deals with the theory of Government in 
post-Aedic India, the other one being the work which we have the 
pleasure of reviewing here. AVe should like to say at once that Air. Beni 
Prasad also in this work reveals himself as a careful and conscientious 
scholar with a power for sifting evidence which is, unfortunately, not 
found in all those of his countrymen who have lately taken to writing 
the political and administrative history of Ancient India. 

A work like the present one could scarcely be expected to be 
founded even partly on wholly new and startling materials. As a 
matter of fact the learned author has availed himself of the numerous 
sources to be drawn upon for his purpose, both the native and the 
European ones. And in using these sources he has as a rule shown a 
wise discrimination. It must also be emphasized that Mr. Beni 
Prasad is a scholar in possession of a very wide reading who knows 
not only the standard works on his subjects, but is also acquainted 
with the main contents of AVestern Oriental Journals as far as they are 
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of importance to his researches. As for the general principles laid down 
in Chapter I. thev are on the whole remarkably sound, and we should 
like to reco mm end various writers — not only the countrymen of 
Mr. Beni Prasad — to take them into due consideration. Tvpo- 
graphicallv the book is simple, but on the whole singularly free from 
misprints ; a curious little slip on p. 159 has been duly corrected at 
the end of the work. The bibliography which runs through some 
thirteen pages is modelled on European principles, and the index is a 
full and quite valuable one. 

So much for the general characteristics of the book. Me shall 
now allow ourselves to indulge in a few casual remarks which are. 
however, in no wav intended to detract from the general \ alue of 
the work. 

In Chapter II the author comes to speak upon the date of the 
Rigveda, and in general he assents to Max Muller that the period 
1200-1000 b.c. is the safest date for the Mandalas i-ix. This may be all 
very well, and we cannot refute, on any valid grounds, the conclusion 
that such a date should be considered the best one. But we must 
always remember that after all Max Muller s dates are simply founded 
upon calculations of the very’ flimsiest sorts. If. as the present -writer 
thinks probable, 1 the Aryans began to invade India about 
2000-1800 b.c., then the oldest hymns of the Rigveda may well 
go back to a far more remote time than 1200 B.c. 

In the same chapter the author speaks of the character of kingship 
and in that connection he, of course, also hits upon the kingship of 
Varuna. We shall not enter upon a discussion of the author s treat 
ment of Rigveda iv. 42. 2 but only allow ourselves to remark that, 
according to our opinion, the kingship of t aruna can scarcely be taken 
as the prototype of Vedic Aryan monarchy. To the present writer 
it seems evident — and no valid arguments to the contrary ha\ e become 
known to him— that the idea of a supreme monarchy as manifested 
in the kingship of Varuna (and Mitra) is of un-Aryan origin and 
closely connected with the ideas of absolute and universal sovereignty 
current among the peoples of Mesopotamia. The kingship of the reat 
King spread from Assyria and Babylonia to the Medes and Persians, 
and from the Iran of the Achsemenians it finally came to the India 


1 Cf. this Bulletin. IV, 167. 

2 Mr Beni Prasad apparently attributes iv. 42, 1, to V aruna, but iv, — , ° 

Trasadasvu. According to the native tradition, iv, 42, 1-6 are the atmastuU of 
Trasadasyu which is, however, impossible. Cf. my remarks in Die Supnrnasa.je, 


p. 96 sqq. 
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of Candragupta — or possibly even to that of the Nandas, for of them 
we. unfortunately, know next to nothing. On the contrary the institu- 
tions of the Aryans were purely feudal ones. We find the earliest 
Iranians as petty kings and feudal lords amongst the peoples of 
Mesopotamia and the frontierlands of Asia Minor, and the mounted 
hordes of the Scythians were undoubtedly organized along lines which 
were not unlike those of our own Middle Ages. The Greeks of the 
Homeric age know of a supreme war-lord, but he is only the primus 
inter pares of a crowd of boisterous princes who are only too often 
apt openly to defy his authority. We need scarcely mention the Celts 
and Teutons in this connection ; and if the early Romans seem to 
form an exception it is that their institutions such as we know them 
are no longer of purely Aryan origin. Thus there is not the slightest 
ground for doubting that the Aryans when entering the north-west 
of India were a motley crowd of feudal clans led by warrior-princes 
of the type of Indra, strong in warfare, fond of meat and intoxicating 
liquor, and adventurous in love, even if possessing no very refined 
manners. The contrast between Indra and Varuna — for there 
undoubtedly is one — is exactly that between the headling of a roving 
and plundering clan and the mighty ruler of a well-ordered city-state. 
And of that contrast perhaps a faint echo reaches us through the 
verses of Rigveda iv, 42. 

Gautama's precepts (p. 67) concerning the land-tax being one-sixth 
or one-eighth of the gross produce, is aptly illustrated by the inscrip- 
tion of Rummindel, according to which that village was made to pay 
one-eighth instead of the usual one-sixth. 1 When speaking of the 
dharmasutra of Saiikha-Likhita (p. 75) the learned author has 
apparently overlooked the paper by Ludwig, VOJ. xv, p. 307 sqq., 
according to which Sarikhalikhita was originally “ written (by the 
Creator) on the frontal bone 

What exactly is meant by “ a Ksattriya of inferior birth ” (p. 82) 
may not be quite so easy to define. Perhaps the Mauryas, known by 
tradition as low-castes, are such Ksattriyas of a lower order. And 
besides, if the traditions concerning Parasurama be accepted, are not 
really all Ksattriyas of more or less spurious birth ? But the stories 
of Parasurama. one of the most unprepossessing figures of a rather 
disagreeable pantheon, although known to the Great Epic, are probably 
late and of Deccanese or South Indian origin. The tales of the ruthless 

1 Cf. Professor Thomas, JKAS. 1914, p. 391 sip, and Hultzsch, Inscriptions of 
Atoka, p. 167, n. 3. 
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slaughter of the Ksattriyas by Parasurama may in reality have some- 
thing to do with the idea that no real Ksattriyas exist in the south of 
the peninsula. 

Usanas, the Guru of the demons, according to the Mahabharata 
told them that scriptures had no authority whatsoever unless they 
were supported by pure reason (p. 99). Kautilya quotes the disciples 
of Usanas as admitting only one science, viz. the dandanxti. caring 
nothing for the Vedas and the philosophical systems. And it seems 
not improbable that the venerable teacher of the Daityas like 
Brhaspati. the Guru of the gods, was thought to have inculcated 
doctrines which come dangerously near to those proclaimed by the 
nastikasiromani Carvaka. 

The trampling to death of criminals by elephants apparently is 
of old standing in India, being mentioned already in the Jatakas 
(p. 150), and everyone who has visited the Indian Museum in South 
Kensington is instantly reminded of an indescribable scene from 
the Akbarnama, which at any rate makes us feel relieved that such 
abominations have now been stopped for good. The form Mausikanos 
quoted on page 16, and its identification with Mucukarna — a name 
otherwise unknown to the present writer— can scarcely be correct. 
For Movouaivos could not well be anything but *Mdsikam. whatever 
that may mean — the King of Musika or something else. 1 

On pp. 315, 339, and 390 Mr. Beni Prasad comes to mention the 
dates of the Mrcchakatika, of Dandin, and of Yisakhadatta 
respectively. As for Dandin, the paper by Professor Jacobi, SBPr.ITV. 

1922, p. 210 sqq.. might aptly have been quoted. As regards the 
Mudraraksasa and the Mrcchakatika, the present writer feels fairly 
convinced that he has been about right in consigning them to the 
fifth and the seventh or eighth centuries respectively, cf. JRAS. 

1923, pp. 585 sqq., 593 sqq. 2 In no case could the former drama be 
as late as Professor Jacobi and his supporters want it to be. 

With these few remarks we bid farewell to Mr. Beni Prasad, wishing 
him every success in his continued activity as a research worker in 
the field of the political and administrative history of his native land. 

Jarl Charpentier. 

1 Cf. Lassen, Ind. Altertumsh ii, 185 sq. : CHI. i. p. 377. 

2 The counter-arguments of Professor Keith (I A. lii, 59 sq.), as usual, are no argu- 
ments at all, as they simpU r consist in denying evidence without adducing other that 
proves something to the contrary. Thus, when I iind in Si^upalavadha. i, 47, an 
imitation of an expression in the final verse of the Mudrardk*a*a, Professor Keith 
tinds that Visiikhadatta has instead imitated Magha, etc. 
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Ergebxisse der Kgl. Preussischex Turfaxexpeditioxex. Die 
Buddhistische Spatantike in Mittelasien von A. vox Le Coq 
und E. Waldschmidt. Sechster Teil : Xeue Bildwerke. pp. 90, 
d + 29 pi. Berlin, 1928. 

The present writer has had the great pleasure of reviewing for this 
Bulletin, 1 vols. iii-v of Professor von Le Coq's monumental work 
on what he calls “ Die Buddhistische Spatantike " in Central Asia. 
Already, with the appearance of the fourth volume, it seemed as if 
this magnificent publication had come to an end ; such expectations, 
however, were baffled in a surprising and pleasant way by the issue 
of volume v in 1926. And that volume, splendid as it is, has now 
been surpassed by a still more extensive one, the sixth of the series. 
From certain allusions in the text, it seems that we have to expect 
still another volume, bringing new materials from the seemingly 
inexhaustible collections of Central Asian art at Berlin. 

The preceding volumes have all been the work of Professor von Le 
Coq, and of him alone. But in the present one he has associated with 
himself a young German scholar. Dr. E. Waldschmidt, who has already 
acquired a well-founded reputation amongst his colleagues by his 
book on Gandhara, Turfan, and Kutscha, as well as by the learned 
treatise, by him and Dr. Lentz, on Jesus in Manichceism, which was 
published some time ago by the Berlin Academy. Dr. Waldschmidt 
is possessed of a good knowledge of Sanskrit and Chinese, besides 
being an archaeologist ; thus there can be no doubt whatsoever that he 
has taken up the work allotted to him in a state of complete prepared- 
ness to which the results of his achievements also bear eloquent 
witness. His task has been to compose about two-thirds of the 
text, which deals chiefly with the numerous pictures of Jatakas and 
Avadanas preserved at Qyzil and Kirisch and known already through 
the works of Griinwedel. To identify these pictures with the legends 
and tales found in various and unsystematic collections is a difficult 
and laborious business which sometimes must needs end in a non 
liquet. However, Dr. Waldschmidt has succeeded very well in most 
cases, and has made notable progress in comparison with his 
predecessor. Professor Griinwedel. He has been kind enough to 
quote with approval some of the modest proposals for such identifica- 
tions put forth by the present writer in a little paper some time ago. 2 
And although I am quite aware of the very limited value of those 

1 Cf. above. III, 814 sq. ; IV, 348 sq. 

2 Cf. this Bulletin , IV, 493 sq. 
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casual proposals it is always a pleasure to find some of them endorsed 
by a scholar so much at home in this field of research as is Dr. Wald- 
schmidt. He is to be warmly congratulated upon his excellent work, 
and it is certainly not an exaggeration to say that we are entitled to 
hope for still greater achievements from him. 

Professor von Le Coq has himself undertaken to compose the 
descriptive text accompanying the twenty-nine magnificent plates 
at the end of the volume. It goes without saying that he has done this 
with his usual mastery of all the complicated details, and that we 
may even in this work draw benefit from his profound knowledge of 
everything connected with the history of dress, weapons, implements, 
etc. Professor von Le Coq is a man of deep learning, wide experience, 
and outspoken ideas. Of the upholders of a domineering Hellenistic 
element in the ancient art of Central Asia and the Par East he is the 
staunchest and most unflinching one. And though his ideas have met 
with but little approval in certain quarters, it seems safe to predict 
that they will come out victorious in the end. The recent French 
excavations in Afghanistan have undoubtedly gone a long way to 
prove the movement towards the north-east, of the Gandhara art as 
well as the obvious similarities between the art of places like Biimiyan 
and that of Central Asia ; and we are as yet only at the beginning. 
We may congratulate Professor von Le Coq upon his steadfast 
adherence to ideas that seem alone to be historically sound and predict 
a splendid justification of such ideas in the future. 

Of a general criticism of this work we can oiler little or nothing, 
but we shall allow ourselves presently to indulge in a very few modest 
remarks concerning some details. But before entering upon them we 
should willingly dwell for one moment upon the exterior of this 
charming book. We confess to having seldom met with anything 
like it, never with anything wholly surpassing it. Print and plates 
alike are the very pick of what they could well be, and bear testimony 
to the high standard of German printing offices, a standard which 
could apparently scarcely be set higher. 

The parts of the work upon which the present writer would like 
to dwell briefly are those containing the descriptions and identifica- 
tions of the Jataka and Avadana pictures. A great number of these 
were already known from Grtinwedel's Alt-KiUscha and AUbuddhistische 
Kultstdtten ; and Dr. Waldschmidt has here published many new 
and interesting parallels. Most of them, of course, illustrate the 
various acts of self-sacrifice perpetrated during former existences by 
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the Bodhisattva, topics that are mostly of a repulsive and even blood- 
curdling nature. It is curious to observe how often Brahmins play 
here the parts of the wicked creatures who ask for the Great Being's 
head, blood, marrow, hands, etc. It really seems as if there existed 
a conscious tendency to hold the chief supporters of the orthodox 
sacrificial religion up to scorn and hatred. The texts to whose tales 
these pictures form illustrations are mostly such as the Divyavadana, 
the Kalpanamanditikd, the Dsanglun, Chavannes’ Contes et Apologues, 
etc., and everyone who has made acquaintance with them, immediately 
recognizes in these little scenes their sombre and awe-inspiring descrip- 
tions of the terrible self-mutilations of the Bodhisattva. 

With most of the new identifications proposed by Dr. Waldschmidt 
we heartily agree ; and we willingly admit that the identification of 
Figure 143 with the Vidhurapanditajataka which we formerly 
attempted 1 will have to fall. The words adduced by Dr. Wald- 
schmidt from JPTS. 1909, p. 246, exactly fit this and the parallel 
pictures, and fix it beyond doubt that the scene belongs to the 
Kabnasa pdda- story. 

But we do not feel just as convinced in a few other cases. Thus, 
e.g. the scene in Fig. 3 (p. 10) cannot possibly be connected with the 
story of Mahaprabhasa and the mad elephant, as here the animal is 
seen reposing quietly under a tree with the rider sitting on his back. 
Dr. Waldschmidt also declares it to be doubtful ; but, unfortunately, 
no other identification has so far presented itself as acceptable. 

Xor does the present writer still feel fully satisfied that the Figs. 7-9 
do really depict to us the story of Ksantivadin. 2 But his doubts may 
well be set aside, as he has. unfortunately, nothing more likely to 
suggest. Besides, Ksantivadin is, of course, a popular topic with the 
Buddhist artists. 

Figures 109 and 110 (p. 43) Dr. Waldschmidt describes as simply 
picturing the Bodhisattva plunging into an abyss in order to obtain 
a subhdsita. 3 This, however, does not seem very convincing. The 
Bodhisattva is seen plunging headlong from his throne amongst a 
group of coiled snakes with raised heads. It seems obvious that 
this is meant to illustrate some sort of self-sacrifice on behalf of the 
snakes. But where can we find a text that would form an apt com- 
mentary to such a scene ? 

1 Cf. this Bulletin , IV, 498. 

2 Cf. this Bulletin , IV, 494. 

3 Cf. Rdstrapalapariprcchd, No. 3. 
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Nor does the Nacca-Jdtaka fit the Figs. 206-7, where we see a 
peacock in company with a curiously decorated elephant. For we 
should undoubtedly expect one of these creatures to be the Bodhisattva, 
and this is not the case in the Jataka quoted, where no elephant comes 
on the stage and the peacock is a foolish being. One might rather think 
of the Mora- and Mahamorajatakas (No. 159 and 491) if it were not 
for the elephant, which does not play a part there either. Thus the 
scene so far remains unidentified. 

A few more quotations from previous literature may perhaps be 
added, at one or two passages. 

For the Sydmajataka (p. 13) cf. also Beal, JRAS. 1871, p. 173 sq. ; 
St. Andrew St. John, ibid., 1894, p. 211 sq. ; Charpentier, VOJ. 
xxiv, 397 n., xxvfii, 94 ; Winternitz, Literaturgeschichte, ii, 369 sqq. ; 
Oldenberg, Goett. Nachr., 1918, p. 456 sq. ; Marshall, A Guide to 
Sanchi, p. 73. As regards PradTpapradyota (p. 22) it might be added 
that Griinwedel, Altbuddh. Kultstatten, p. 345, regards this picture as 
illustrating Asuketu in the Rdstrapalapariprcchd, No. 27. On Sarv- 
andada (p. 23), cf. this Bulletin, IV, p. 502 sq. 

Further parallels for the Valdhassajdtaka (p. 54, n. 1) are the 
following : Divydvaddna, p. 120 sq. ; Karandavyiiha, 52 (cf. Burnouf, 
Introduction, p. 199) ; Beal, Romantic Legend, p. 332 ; and the 
ninth tale of the Jain Ndyddhammakahdo. 1 As regards the Ruru- 
Jataka at Barhut. cf. also Huber, BEFEO. iv, 1093. and Pischel, 
Sitzber. Pr. Akad. U’iss., 1905, p. 512. On the Nyagrodhamrga-stovy 
and its Western parallel, cf. Dr. Gaster, JRAS. 1894, p. 335 sq. 2 

In Figs. 181-2 (p. 57) we have scenes from the Nalapunajataka 
(No. 20) which seem exactly to tally with the story as told in the Pali 
Jataka. For in both pictures we see the monkeys drawing water from 
the pond by means of hollow reeds. It seems not quite unnecessary 
to mention this, which has been passed over in silence by 
Dr. Waldschmidt. 

On p. 57 there is a translation of the verse 35 of the Rostra pdla- 
pariprcchd . W e, however, allow ourselves to doubt that the word 
samucchraga can be translated by " dwelling-place situated on high 
The word here, as elsewhere in Buddhist scriptures, must mean 
“ body ; the noble ape gives his life away to the hunter for some 
reason of which we are ignorant, but which we may some time hit 
upon in one of the ancient texts. 

1 Cf. Huttemann, Die J hata-Erzahbmgen. p. 19 sq. 

2 Cf. ibid., 1893, p. 869 sq. 
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The chair described on p. 33 is interesting in so far that it is 
apparently the one called vetrasana “ cane-chair ” in the Sanskrit 
literature. Cf. Jatakamala, p. 138, 12 ; Kumarasambkava, 6, 53 ; 
Natyasastra, 13, 208. 1 

Finally, we shoidd like to remark that Dr. Waldschmidt, who has 
otherwise made use of all available literature, does not seem to have 
noticed an excellent paper by Professor Foucher called “ Les Repre- 
sentations de Jataka dans l’Art Boudhique ”. 2 In that paper we find, 
besides other precious things, a list of the Jatakas dealt with here, 
together with indications of the appertaining pictures and the publica- 
tions where they are to be found. From that list the notes of Dr. 
Waldschmidt may obtain some supplementary materials. Thus the 
Chaddantajdtaka is also found at Bodh-Gava, Sanchl, and Pagan ; 
the Sibi, ii, at Mathura, Amaravati, and in Gandhara and China ; 
the Ruru in Gandhara ; the Ksantivadin at Benares ; the Kacchapa 
at Bodh-Gaya, Mathura, and Nalanda ; and the Valdhassa at Mathura, 
Boro-Boedoer, and Pagan. M. Foucher, on p. 19, also repeats his 
assertions concerning the Maitrakanyakavaddna, which Dr. Wald- 
schmidt seems to doubt (p. 38). 

We wind up with repeated congratulations to Professor von 
Le C'oq and Dr. Waldschmidt upon their brilliant achievement, and 
hope soon to have the pleasure of meeting with a new one of their 
charming volumes. 

Jarl C'harpentier. 

A History of Persian Navigation. By Had! Hasan. With a 
Foreword by Sir Muhammad Iqbal, pp. xiv + 176. London: 
Methuen and Co., Ltd., 1928. 

That a large and magnificent volume could be written on Persian 
navigation is in itself a proof of its author's unstinted energy and 
devotion to the investigation of many and various sources. For 
most scholars would undoubtedly hold with the authority quoted in 
the preface that “ the Persians were never a maritime people The 
great poets of Persia, from Firdausi on, have expatiated wdth volubilitv 
upon the dangers of sea-voyage and the security of conveyance bv 
land. Salamis is the Trafalgar of Ancient Greece, and although 
Xerxes — little as we know about him personally — was certainly no 

1 Cf. JRAS. 1923, p. 608. 

2 ilemoires concernant L’Asie Orientate . . . publies par l’ Academic des Inscriptions 
et Belles-lettres sous la direction de MM. Senart et Curdier, iii. Paria, 1919. 
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Napoleon, there is more than one parallel between the war of the 
Greeks and Persians and the giant campaign between Britain and the 
continent dominated by the eondottiere from Corsica. Nor do the 
attempts of Chosrau Parwlz or of the Omayyad and Abbasid Khalifs 
that followed in his tracks to capture Constantinople with the means 
of a navy inspire us with any great confidence in the naval efforts of 
the Sassanians. 

However, Professor Had! Hasan has, with painstaking energy, 
sifted his various sources and brought together ample materials to 
prove that while the Persians of the inland were at all times averse 
to seafaring, the tribes on the coast of the Persian Gulf have always 
been sturdy and well-equipped mariners, who piloted their craft not 
only across the water to South Arabia, but also into the seas of India 
and China. We have followed his exposition with great interest and 
sincerely congratulate him upon the good results he has achieved. 
His publishers, Messrs. Methuen and C’o., are certainly also to be 
congratulated upon the elegant and attractive attire in which the work 
has been presented to the public. 

The introductory chapter dealing with Persian navigation in 
legendary times is, of course, based upon totally fanciful materials, 
and gives no support for judging the extent of Persian acquaintance 
with seafaring and its perils. Also the chapter on Eastern trade 
conditions before the times of the Sassanians is far too short for its 
purpose, and partly out of touch with modern research. The excellent 
works of Mr. Charlesworth 1 and Mr. Warmington 2 might have been 
consulted with great advantage — though the second one did perhaps 
appear a little too late to be of real use to the author. But the four 
great chapters dealing with Achaemenian and Sassanian navigation, 
and with the seafaring craft of early Muhammadan times and of the 
period between the tenth and the sixteenth centuries are of real 
value and interest. Scholars hitherto do not seem to have paid much 
heed to the maritime activities of the ancient and mediaeval Persians ; 
and Professor Hasan has merited our thanks bv writing this interesting 
and in part fascinating book. 

There are, however, some drawbacks which do not perhaps seriously 
vitiate the work, but ought still to be pointed out. For we hope that 
the learned author will pursue his researches in some cognate field 


1 Trade Routes and Commerce of the Roman Empire, Cambridge, 1924. 

2 The Commerce between the Roman Empire and India, Cambridge, 1928. 

\ol. V. pah r II. -6 
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of investigation, and in that case it would be well to avoid a repetition 
of certain inaccuracies which are not quite in his favour. 

Classical sources the author seems to know only at secondhand, 
viz. through translations. Now, translations may, of course, be 
excellent, and though we do not personally know all those used by 
Professor Hasan, it seems fairly obvious that theyare. But for a purpose 
like this, translations, be they ever so excellent, are of next to no use ; 
unless the texts themselves be at the entire disposal of the author he 
is apt to make more or less serious mistakes which would otherwise 
have been quite avoidable. 

To quote only a few examples. The quotation, on p. 17, from 
Herodotus, i, 125, does not seem wholly intelligible, and can scarcely 
have been intended. On p. 28. we hear about “ Ariabignes, son of 
Darius and Gobryas ” which makes one feel somewhat uneasy ; 
Herodotus vii, 97, of course, has : 6 Aapeiov rrals kclI t rjs r lufipveaj 
Ovyarpos. On p. 32, we hear about a certain Boges — such was most 
probably his name — that he “ burnt himself with his colleagues 1 on the 
funeral pyre ’’ ; but Herodotus, vii, 107, tells us that he eocfratje ra 
TtKva Kai tt]v yvvaiKa koL ray naXXaKas kclI to v s ot/rera? /cat eireira 
ioiflaAe is to nop . . . noLgoas 8e raira iojvrov eWj8aAe is to ttv p. 
“ Colleagues " here seems to be entirely out of place, and is apt to 
create a false impression. And examples like these could certainly 
be multiplied. 

Nor is the book wholly free from other minor inaccuracies. 
Cambyses (p. 19) scarcely committed suicide ; the Behistun inscrip- 
tion of Darius I tells us that jxtsava' 1 kanbujijja 1 ' huvarnarsiyus amari- 
yatd. and whatever that may mean it most probably does not indicate 
suicide. 2 Nor did his death occur in 521 b.c., but rather in the summer 
of 522 b.c. That the Parthian empire was founded by .Mithradat.es I 
(p. 51) whose regnal dates (c. 170-138 b.c.) are besides scarcely 
acceptable, is news to all who thought it fairly common knowledge 
that it took its start with Arsakes and Tiridates in about 250 b.c. 
That the cave I of Ajanta has preserved a picture of an embassy from 
Chosrau Parwlz to Pulikesin II was long held probable ; it is, however, 
nowadays contested by the great scholar who has lately inspected 
the Ajanta frescoes. 3 Finally — not to make a fairly unimportant list 

1 italicized by tile present writer. 

2 On this knotty problem, of. Schulze, Situiny*het . d. px>uss. Aknd. d. 1912 

p. 685 sq., 1918, p. 336 <q. ; Xiedermann, Zfitxchr.f. reryL Sprachforochuny, vol. li, p. 31. 

3 Cf. Professor Foucher, JA 1921. 
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long — we learn on p. 147 that Alboquerque captured both the King 
of Ormuz and the Hidalcao. But although he conferred upon the 
troops of Isma'Il Add Shah a crushing defeat at Goa, not even the 
Portuguese historians have ever asserted that he led into captivity 
0 Hidalchao do braqo triumphante. 1 

This, perhaps, is the first great work of Professor HadI Hasan. 
We congratulate him warmly upon his fair success, and wish that he 
may continue his valuable researches with what may be a still 
greater one. 

Jarl Charpentier. 


Zoroastrian Studies. The Iranian Religion and various Mono- 
graphs. By A. V. Williams Jackson. Columbia University 
Indo-Iranian Studies, Yol. XII. pp. xxxiii + 325. New York : 
Columbia University Press, 1928. 

Professor Williams Jackson, to whose unceasing activity Iranian, 
and especially Zoroastrian, studies owe so much, has in the present 
volume edited the original English text — necessarily provided with 
numerous alterations and additions — of his contribution to the 
Grundriss of Geiger and Kuhn on Iranian religion. 2 To this very 
valuable treatise he has added some papers of less extent, most of 
which were hitherto unpublished. The first one is an interesting 
paper on “ The Zoroastrian Doctrine of the Freedom of the Will ”, 
the second one consists of a small collection of short notes dealing 
with Zoroaster and Zoroastrianism from various aspects. Of these 
later parts of the book we shall have little to say, except that w’e have 
read them with considerable interest and learnt several new r details 
from them. The topic of the *' Freedom of the Will ” has, as the 
learned author himself admits, scarcely been dealt with exhaustively ; 
however, Professor Jackson's paper will, as we sincerely hope, form 
a solid basis of future investigations into this fascinating field of 
research. 

The exposition of Iranian religion by Professor Jackson — well- 
known since twenty-five years ago from the pages of the Grundriss — - 
is remarkable for the general soundness of its views and the clear 
and even flow’ of its style. It cannot well be described as containing 
any startling innovations ; and it would apparently be quite unjust 

1 (h Lu.sindas , x, 72. 

2 Cf. Grundriss der irattischen Philologie , ii (1903), 612 sqq. 
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to accuse Professor Jackson of holding anv heretical views in regard 
to Indo-Iranian religion. But then handbooks should not, as a rule, 
he given up to heresies ; and the present writer has always felt deeply 
indebted to the author of the Zoroastrian Studies for the good 
guidance he received from several of his works when starting upon his 
own very modest studies of the Avestan language and the Zoroastrian 
religion. He now takes great pleasure in acknowledging once more his 
indebtedness after the perusal of this new book by Professor Jackson. 

Zoroaster, 1 the Prophet of Iran, is to us a mysterious person like 
nearly all the sages of olden times. His time is unknown, though the 
Pahlavi tradition claims for him dates equivalent to 660-583 b.c., 
dates endorsed formerly and even now by Professor Jackson. The 
discussion of this knotty problem might have been somewhat fuller. 
Not only has Professor Meillet, in a little book otherwise quoted, 2 
claimed for the Prophet a date that nearly coincides with those 
advocated by Anquetil Duperron and Professor Hertel. Professors 
Keith 3 and Clemen 4 have, as well as the present writer, contested 
the altogether insufficient reasons upon which Professor Hertel imagines 
himself to have proved that Zoroaster was still alive in 522 B.c. As 
for myself, I feel just as convinced now as before that the date of 
Zoroaster will be found somewhere in the neighbourhood of 1,000 B.C. 
Nor have the rather ludicrous assaults of Professor Hertel, in a 
pamphlet called “ Die Methode der arischen Forschung " (1906), 
made me feel less certain about that. That scientific discussions 
should be carried on with arguments and not with invectives seems 
rather a commonplace, though at times one feels inclined to believe 
that it is not. It also seems clear that the unanimous tradition 
according to which Zoroaster originated in Western Iran, but preached 
his doctrine in Bactria. may well rest upon a sound foundation. In 
Bactria he found support at the court of a certain Vistaspa, probably 
a petty ruler, though raised by tradition to the rank of a mighty 
monarch. And the new doctrine which wholly denounced polytheism 
and bloody sacrifices, had to stand a violent persecution from the 


1 As for the name Zaraduitra it is, of course, still unclear (cf. p. 247 sq.) though 
I have personally no doubt that it means something like " the old camel ” or “ possessor 
of old camels”. It is somewhat curious thattheform Zwpodorprjs, which is undoubtedly 
the oldest transcription that we possess, gives no evidence for the doubtful internal -8-. 

2 Trois conferences sur les Gal ha ile I’Aiesta, faites a I’Cnicersite d'Cvsal Paris 
1H25. 


3 i, 4 sqq. 

4 Zeitsckrift fur Missionskunde und Rtligionswissenschaft, vol. 40, p. 45 sqq 
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priests of the old ritual and from the “ Scythian " barbarians from 
beyond the Oxus. 

The upholders of the old sacrificial religion are the kavis — colleagues 
of the old Usanas Kavya, the purohita of the Asuras — and the kara- 
pans. probably people connected with the kalpa , the ritual. Such 
persons undoubtedly belonged to the old sacrificial priests of the 
Indo-Iranians, perpetuated in India since the oldest times by the 
Brahmins who pressed the Soma, slaughtered the sacrificial animals, 
and chanted the hymns to the Vedic gods. In Persia they were 
represented at a later date by the Magi, to the Western world the arch- 
priests of necromancy and sortilege. That these Magi did for long 
try to uphold the old religion and withstand the Zoroastrian reform 
I do not in the slightest degree doubt, but at last they apparently had 
to yield. When or why they did it we do not know, only that they did. 
Brahminism in India took over from its rivals, Buddhists, etc., the 
attitude of abolishing bloody sacrifices and meat-eating and in a very 
clever way gradually absorbed its opponents. The Magi of Persia 
from sheer necessity may have adapted themselves to a modified 
Zoroastrianism that became deeply tinged with their own old doctrines 
and practices. It would be mere guesswork to suggest, as has already 
been done, that the revolution of Gaumata was not wholly a political 
one, and that Darius Hystaspes through the massacre of the Magi 
broke also their spiritual resistance. 

The religion of the Aryans chiefly consisted in worshipping the greht 
powers of Nature, and may in general have been on the lines well- 
known from the passage of Herodotus, i, 131 sqq. This polytheistic 
creed Zoroaster himself violently opposed ; but it may not be quite 
so easy to tell what were the details of his doctrine. The Gathas, 
unfortunately, ofler great difficulties to the interpretation, and 
numerous passages may still be said to be simply unintelligible. As for 
the later Avestan texts they undoubtedly contain purely Zoroastrian 
elements ; but these are strongly mixed up with a jumble of doctrines 
and rituals which may not inadequately be described as containing 
the religion of the later generations of Magi. Besides, these texts 
are grammatically in a deplorable state. Whether we shall succeed 
in reconstructing what is called the Arsacid Avesta may be wholly 
left aside here as being fairly unimportant. For it seems perfectly 
obvious that no single part of this Avesta could ever be proved to 
go back directly to the teachings of Zoroaster himself. 

But concerning certain fundamental doctrines of Zoroaster, there 
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can happily be little doubt. The Prophet was a fervent upholder of 
a monotheistic doctrine according to which there existed only one 
supreme God, Ahura Mazdah 1 ‘ Our Lord Wisdom ", or something 
like that. Of this God. Zoroaster is the prophet just as Muhammad 
is the prophet of Allah ; and in his prophetship he had been instituted 
through a series of visions (Yasna. 43) to which he was brought by the 
archangel Yohu Manah just as Gabriel summoned the Arabian prophet 
into the presence of the very Highest. Ahura Mazdah, however, 
has a twin-brother (Yasna, 30, 3sq.. ef. 45. 2), the Evil Spirit, the 
leader of the host of demons and sinners, who will hold his own 
until the final decision when the powers of Good will for ever annihilate 
their opponents. That good men — i.e. the adherents of the Zoroastrian 
religion — will finally inherit Paradise is sure and certain ; and it is 
just as sure and certain that the upholders of Evil will be hurled 
into the boundless abode of torments and will in the end perish in 
the purifying stream of molten metal. Xor can Zoroaster, like 
Muhammad, be said to have been inaccessible to a ” pious ” joy, while 
contemplating the horrors that are in store for the unbelievers. The 
Gathas further give ample indications that Zoroaster looked upon 
agriculture and the protection of kine as works promotive of piety 
and was staunchly opposed to the nomadic mode of life. 

We have no sure means for ascertaining from what sources Zoroaster 
drew the inspiration of these fairly revolutionary doctrines. It may 
well be that there existed, within the Aryan religion, monotheistic 
tendencies of which we are not now aware ; and it is certainly remark- 
able that Yaruna, the Indian counterpart of Ahura Mazdah. is some 
times looked upon bv his adherents as the highest God, the other 
gods being only his humble satellites. 1 However, if Zoroaster was 
really a native of Western Iran, he may well have at an early period 
of his life come under the influence of monotheistic influences prevalent 
in neighbouring un- Aryan religions. 

But we shall go no further with these somewhat perfunctory 
remarks. Before taking leave of the very useful work of Professor 
Jackson, to whom we wish to express once more our deep gratitude, 
we shall only allow ourselves a short remark upon one or two interesting 
details. 

According to the Zoroastrian doctrine (p. 29) the abode of the 

1 On Varuna. cf. the interesting. but highly uneven and confused, work bv Pro- 
fessor Giintert called Iter imxche WfUbtni'j uml I/eihnnl (1(123) ; G. undoubtedly has 
advanced some rather striking ideas, but he is serioudy hampered by his mno'rance 
of everything Indian. 
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blessed is in the South, while Hell is situated in the extreme North. 
It is well known that Hindu theology has located the realm of Death 
in the South, while the North holds the abode of the gods and of the 
blissful Uttarakurus. It seems very difficult indeed to form an opinion 
of the relative primitive ness of these undoubtedly connected ideas- 
If, however, the Aryans penetrated into Iran and India from some 
more northerly home such as Central Asia 1 and carried with them from 
there a common idea of an abode of Death — turned by Zoroaster into 
an abode of Satan and his hosts — it seems probable enough that 
such a place was originally localized in the extreme North, the home 
of darkness and cold. That the Hindus should have inverted this 
idea and made Death reside in the sultry and pestiferous regions of the 
South does not seem altogether astonishing. 

The arch-devil Indra, according to Zoroastrian theology, is the 
special foe of the archangel Asa ( Vahista ). 2 The word asa-, whatever 
be its real phonetic value, is the equivalent of Skt. rta-. and rta. of 
course, is the special possession of the great god Varuna, who is 
undoubtedly the Indian counterpart of Ahura Mazdah. The suggestion 
is perhaps permissible, if nothing more, that the enmity of Indra 
towards Asa is in some way connected with the undoubted rivalry 
between Indra and Yaruna in the Rigveda. 

On p. 104, Professor Jackson speaks of the Avestan pairikd, 
the Persian peri. It would have been interesting to know his opinion 
concerning the contested etymology of this difficidt word. 3 

And, finally, a mere question. In his chapter on Maniclieeism 
Professor Jackson (p. 188) mentions the well-known tradition, that 
the mother of the heresiarch JIam belonged to the family of the 
Arsacides. 4 Now it is quite true that the King of Kings Bahrain I, 
persecuted Man! and condemned him to a most horrible death, partly 
for political reasons and partly because his doctrine appeared to the 
Persian clergy to be immoral, and a travesty of the Mazdavasnian 
religion. 5 But may not blood-relationship with a dynasty that had 
been dethroned bv the Sassanians have also formed a reason for 
annihilating a man who proved to be dangerous already from other 
points of view ? 

Jarl Charpentier. 

1 Cf. this Bulletin , iv. 147 sqq. 

2 Cf. Jackson, p. 49. 

3 Cf. Wackernagel, Festschrift E. Kuhn. p. 161 n. ; Guntert. Kalypso. p. 2.39 sqq. ; 
Thurneysen, Indogerm. Forsch.. lii, 143 sqq.. etc. 

4 C'f. however, Fliigel. Mani seme Lehre und seine Schriften. p. 119 sq. 

5 Cf. also Labourt, Le Christmnisme dans I'Empire Perse y p. 43. 
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A Portuguese Embassy to Japan (1644-1647). Translated from an 
unpublished Portuguese MS., and other contemporary sources, with 
commentary and appendices. By C. R. Boxer, pp. viii -j- 64. 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner and Co., Ltd., London, 1928. 

It gives me great pleasure to write a short notice of this useful 
and interesting little book. For. although several monumental works 
have been presented to us by Father Schurhammer, S.J., Dr. 0. 
Nachod. and others, materials that throw light on this comparatively 
obscure period of Japanese history are none too plentiful, and the 
present work of Lieut. Boxer's is indeed a welcome contribution. 

The narrative of the Portuguese tells us that in January, 1644, 
King Dom Joao IV sent Goncalo de Siqueira de Sousa to Japan as 
Ambassador, accompanied bv two galleons, with a view to restoring 
“ Friendship and Intercourse " that had been broken oS between the 
two countries for more than half a century. Hampered by various 
difficulties and misfortunes, the Embassy reached Iwo-jima, near 
Nagasaki, on the 26th July, 1647, only to rouse the suspicions of the 
Japanese as being a mission sent for the propagation of the Christian 
faith or for trade. The calm and patience with which the Ambassador 
and his staff faced the ordeal of probable death made no favourable 
impression on the Japanese Government, which ordered them to 
leave in accordance with the Edict that had been proclaimed some 
years earlier, on the prohibition of Christian and trade missions from 
foreign countries. Thus with bitter resentment, the unfortunate 
Embassy left Nagasaki for the city of Macau on 4th September, of the 
same year. 

The contemporary Dutch account, an extract of which is given in 
the Appendix, offers an interesting comparison with the Portuguese 
narrative, as it was compiled on the spot from day to day, whilst the 
latter was apparently drawn up some months later. 

The reader may find for himself that the subject is well studied, 
and if the translation is not strikingly beautiful, it is due solely to 
the translator's endeavour to retain the accuracy of the original 
manuscript which, we are told, is “ woefully deficient in both grammar 
and punctuation '\ 

It is to be hoped that with his thoroughness Mr. Boxer will reveal 
still more details of the early relations between Japan anil Europe. 

S. Yoshitake. 
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Chinese Ghouls and Goblins. By G. Willoughby-Meade. 

London : Constable, 1928. 

In this little book Mr. Willoughby-Meade makes no claim to 
scientific treatment of his subject, his object being, so he himself 
tells us, “ to interest those who care for such things (ghost stories) ; 
but it is also an aim of the compiler to show, wherever possible, that 
the minds of the numerous but much abused and misjudged people 
of China differ in no important respect from any other races in the 
face of happenings which they do not understand. The Mediterranean 
peoples may truly and fairly boast of their ancient and original 
civilization, which has spread over the major part of the earth. Manv 
of the writers, however, who glory in this not only do their best to 
belittle the culture of Eastern Asia — solely because it has not been 
proved to be of Mediterranean origin — but they go so far as to write 
of the East Asian as if he were a glaring anomaly, a bewildering 
exception to our generally received notions of humanity. It is in the 
hope of fighting — to the best of my power — against this narrow, unjust, 
and unscientific attitude that I have ventured beyond the limits of 
folk-lore into the region of anthropology, and have insisted, in season 
and out of season, upon the unity of the human race.” 

Certainly those who care for tales of devils, monsters, ghosts, 
vampires, and “ things that go bump in the night ”, will find here 
a fine collection of folk-tales and legends admirably told. The author's 
explanations of the truths underlying the stories may be less accept- 
able, and to endeavour to unite East and West in the spirit-world is 
no easy task. Mr. Willoughby-Meade himself seems to be conscious 
of this when he writes : “ In my views on Totemism I am prepared for 
criticism. Perhaps I have tried to prove too much ; perhaps I am 
unduly inclined to accept an easy, obvious, and inoffensive solution to 
the dark mystery of the ‘ were-animal ’ myth. ... In any event 
there must remain an element of mystery in the working of the human 
mind and in the tales told about it." In mystery lies charm, certainly 
in the telling of tales, and we prefer some of the stories to the explana- 
tions. Here, for example is a delightfid tale which we feel needs 
no explanation beyond the empty wine-cups : 

“ There once lived in Peking two friends. Hsiung, an historio- 
grapher, and Chuang, a magistrate. They mostly spent their 
evenings together, one night in Hsiung's house and another in 
Chuang’s. 
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One night they were taking their wine together at Chuang s 
when the host was urgently called away, while Hsiung sat and 
waited for his return. To pass the time he poured himself out a 
cup of wine — and suddenly it vanished. He took another cup and 
filled it. A blue hand came from under the table and seized the 
cup. Hsiung was startled and stood up ; whereupon a tall devil, 
all blue from head to foot, came from under the table. Hsiung 
called for help, but two servants who ran into the room saw 
nothing. The blue devil had vanished. Shortly afterwards Chuang 
came back and made fun of Hsiung. ‘ I bet,' said he, ‘ that 
you would not dare pass the night here.’ ‘ Why not ? ’ said 
Hsiung. So he prepared a couch and some bedclothes and fetched 
his sword. This weapon had belonged to a Tartar general, and had 
served him well in a campaign in the Ko-Ko-Nor. Chuang wished 
him good-night and left him. 

“ The autumn wind rustled and the moon gave a pale light, 
and a small lamp burned behind a green curtain, which shaded 
Hsiung's couc-h. He did not expect to be undisturbed and lay 
awake. 

“ Suddenly an empty wine-cup fell on the table, and then a 
second one. ‘ Hello, he's returning the empties ! ’ thought Hsiung. 
Immediately afterwards a blue leg came through the eastern 
window, then an arm. an eye, an ear, half a mouth and half a 
nose. Through the western window came, at the same time, the 
other half of the mouth and of the nose, and a second ear, eye, and 
blue leg. They met in the middle of the room and joined together. 
The blue devil glared angrily at Hsiung, while an icy wind shook 
the curtain. Hsiung brandished his sword and made a dash at the 
demon, dealing it a heavy blow on the arm. The devil jumped 
out of the window. Hsiung after it. He had nearly reached it 
when the demon dodged behind a cherry-tree. Hsiung then went 
back to bed. Next morning Chuang. on his way to the room 
where Hsiung had spent the night, was seriously alarmed to see 
a track of blood in the garden. Hsiung, who was quite unhurt, 
related his adventure. Chuang had the cherry-tree cut down and 
chopped to pieces, and every piece of its wood smelt of wine.” 
The publishers, Messrs. Constable, are to be congratulated upon 
the production of the book and the illustrations. A copious and 
useful index is included, but the Bibliography leaves much to be 
desired. E. D. Edwards. 
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The Mythology of All Races. Edited by C’axon John A. Mac- 
Culloch and George F. Moore. Volume VIII : Chinese, 
by John C. Ferguson. Japanese, by Masaharu Anesaki. 
8vo, pp. 416. Marshall Jones Company, Boston, Mass., 1928. 

This is the eighth volume of a series of thirteen known under the 
general title of “ Mythology of all Races ”, edited by Canon J. Arnott 
MacCulloch, D.D., for the Archaeological Institute of America. 

Dr. Ferguson himself would describe his share of this book as an 
Outline of Chinese Mythology. Any exhaustive study of the subject 
would require many volumes and the author has adopted the safe 
and space-saving method of avoiding all comparisons between the 
myths of China and those of other countries. 

The stories related have reference to the powers of nature, the 
origin of created things or the growth of governmental institutions. 
Dr. Ferguson takes as his starting-point Taoism, which has gathered 
round it almost all the mythological characters of Chinese history, 
and he stresses the fact that it was only after Taoism had become 
established as a religion that mythological subjects were emphasized. 
Of Taoism there are three stages — the first, ethical, the Taoism of 
Lao Tzu and his writings ; the second, magical, centred round the 
person of Chang Tao-ling, who gave himself to the study of alchemy, 
and thus ushered in the stage of the development of the magical arts, 
a stage based on the Book of Changes, rather than on the work of Lao 
Tzu ; the third, that of an organized religion, which began during the 
T'ang dynasty, in the seventh century a.d. In its religious aspect 
Taoism is an imitation of Buddhism, and to match the personages of 
the holy ones introduced by Buddhism from India. Taoism made a 
search of early Chinese history, with the result that Taoism is of 
purely Chinese origin, though Buddhist in form and in organization. 
Of the three religions of China. Confucianism confines itself to the 
great men to whose humane virtues was due established government, 
while Buddhism leads into the far fields of early Indian mythology, 
and it is in Taoism, says Dr. Ferguson. " that we find incorporated 
all the mythological characters of early China, and their theories of 
life and the universe." 

After a chapter dealing with the early rulers of China, there folio tv. 
among others, chapters on Cosmogony and Cosmological Theories, the 
Spirits of Nature, Great National Heroes, and Occultism. The 
author has outlined the varied aspects of his subject in such a manner 
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that his work will be found of great service as a general guide to 
Chinese Mythology. 

“ The Yamato race.'" says Dr. Anesaki, “ always believed in its 
descent from Heaven, and worshipped the Sun-goddess as the ancestress 
of the ruling family if not of all the people." No need, then, for the 
Japanese to seek for deities among their early rulers. This practical, 
perhaps prosaic, method of the Chinese was wholly foreign to the 
Japanese, always intensely susceptible to the impressions of nature, 
sensitive to the varied aspects of human life and ready to accept 
foreign suggestions. The wonder of the scenery of Japan tended, of 
itself, to create fairies, semi-celestial beings and strange genii, and 
when the mystic flights of Buddhism reached Japan they greatly 
influenced both its mythology and its folk-lore. 

Dr. Anesaki divides the stories of mythology and folk-lore into 
four classes : (1) Cosmological myths and stories, (2) Products of 
the imagination, (J) Romantic stories, (4) Moral tales. With each 
of these subjects he deals in turn, as adequately as entertainingly. 

Altogether, the work is one that, should be of interest and assistance 
to students of China and Japan. In the production of the volume a 
high degree of success has been attained, particularly with regard 
to the illustrations. 

E. D. Edwards. 


Friendly Siam. By Ebre Kornerup. Translated from the Danish 
by M. Guiterman. pp. xii + 256. London and New York : 
G. P. Putnam's Son, Ltd., 1928. 

This book is the work of an experienced and observant traveller 
who spent long months in wandering up and down the country, and 
thus it has nothing in common with the too frequent type of modern 
travel book written by the tourist who steps ashore for a few hours 
from the luxurious liner at a great port., and then repairs aboard in 
the evening to record his impressions of the country in general for 
eventual publication. Mr. Kornerup, without presuming to be 
authoritative, gives a very good bird's eye view of what the visitor 
to Siam may see if he is something more than the ordinary tourist, 
and is prepared to spare the time and take advantage of the very 
varied means of locomotion which can convey him to all parts of 
the country. 

Friendly Siam is an apt title for the book, for perhaps no country 
in Asia has such a ready welcome for strangers who come to her 
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shores in a spirit of sympathetic interest. An excellent railway 
system traverses the country in the chief directions, and there are 
comfortable hotels and resthouses in the chief towns, while the more 
ambitious traveller who wishes to tramp through the jungle or to 
fly over it, to wander on elephant-back or by buffalo-cart, or to 
float down rivers on rafts, as did Air. Kornerup, will find every 
assistance afforded him. 

Mr. Kornerup entered Siam by Siam's back door, walking over 
the mountains from Burma, and one would wish to know more about 
the journey than the short account which the author gives. Difficulties 
are great in opening up modern communications with Burma across 
the mountains and now that Siam is so easy of access by rail and 
sea from the south and east, one may perhaps be permitted to hope 
that that age-old track, across which invading armies and caravans 
used to pass, and early Christian missionaries penetrated to Siam, 
may for long be reserved for the more hardy and courageous traveller 
alone. 

The author first takes us to Northern Siam, that mountainous 
land of teak forests and beautiful rivers inhabited by the Lao, fair- 
skinned cousins of the Siamese proper, and one of the most delightful 
races in the world. He sails for weeks down that magnificent stream 
the Mekong, visiting the remote French protectorate of Luang 
Prabang, inhabited by Lao. and separated, temporarily he hopes, by 
the Mekong from their brothers in Siam. Thence he makes use of an 
aeroplane to fly across the vast, ill-watered plateau of Eastern Siam, 
the least attractive part of the country. Another section deals with 
Southern Siam, that narrow neck of land through which the inter- 
national express rushes twice weekly to Penang. This is the best 
developed portion of Siam, with macadamized roads, prosperous tin 
mines, rubber estates and the fashionable seaside resort of Hua Hin. 

The last part of the book deals with Central Siam, a great rice 
plain with its network of rivers and canals, the true home of the 
Siamese, and the source of the country's wealth. Here are the 
picturesque villages of floating houses, the ruins of ancient capitals, 
and lastly the great modern city of Bangkok, with its western amenities, 
its seething Chinese commercial community, its royal palaces, and 
its glorious Buddhist temples. One might have expected a fuller 
account of these temples and of the ruined cities of Central Siam, 
since they are to many people the greatest attractions of the country. 

Mr. Kornerup speaks of the Siamese as “ perhaps the most human 
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of all the brachycephalic races ”, and it is this characteristic which 
makes them more easily understood by Europeans than are most 
Asiatics, so that the sympathetic traveller, though he speak no word 
of the language, may yet appreciate not only the point of view of the 
educated class in Bangkok, but also much of the life and thought of the 
vellow-robed monk and the primitive peasant that he meets up 
country. 

The book is well illustrated with the author's photographs (though 
the inclusion of one or two incorrectly named pictures from Angkor 
is evidently a mistake), and the style would seem to suffer little in 
translation from the Danish. It is really the only recent book covering 
travel in all parts of the country, and as such should be an admirable 
introduction to Siam for the intending tourist. Old residents, too, 
even if they have not had opportunities for extended travel, may 
well find entertainment in its pages, and will appreciate better than 
anyone else such delightful stories as those of the Lao girl's anxiety 
over the lunar eclipse and the lovelorn princess at Hua Hin. 

H. G. Quaritch Wales. 


Manual of Egyptian Arabic. By Lieut. -Col. D. C. Phillott, M.A., 
etc., and A. Powell, B.L. pp. iv +911. Cairo, 1926. 26s. 

It is difficult to know where to commence a review of this work ! 
The book is so bulky, and contains so much material that one feels 
that a critique that is not thorough must necessarily be unfair. 

The book is a mine of idiomatic usage, betraying a profound 
knowledge of the language of modern Egypt and the mentality of 
the people, and yet is open to at least two serious criticisms. 

The first is the system of transliteration, which may be suitable 
for Persian, but is certainly not suitable for modern Egyptian. I refer 

especially to the transliteration of by the O (which usually 
becomes t in Egyptian) by s. the ^by j, and the classical representa- 
tion of diphthongs, e.g. bwjt for ” house ” which is invariably pro- 
nounced bet in Modern Egyptian (see Introduction, page xv 
para. (2)). Similar remarks can be made as regards the representation 
of the diphthong air. It is this misrepresentation in the translitera- 
tion which renders the book so open to adverse criticism, and no 
amount of explanation in the preface can justify- a misleading trans- 
literation of a colloquial speech 
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The authors in the preface say : " Stress, accent and intonation 
have to be learnt by ear and expressed by the tongue. Ordinary people 
cannot acquire these by means of symbols and musical notes however 
scientific, nor by elaborate drilling of lips and tongue, nor by book 
study alone.’’ 

Even if these remarks may be true, or partially true, with regard 
to any language, why make it still more difficult by adopting a mis- 
leading transliteration such as a z for a . or a j for a r, when 

dealing with Egyptian Arabic ? Again, in the preface it is recom- 
mended that “ Lessons should as far as possible be read aloud to 
oneself.” One might ask “ How can the student do this if the trans- 
literation does not represent the sounds of the colloquial ? " 

Helping vowels are very seldom shown in the text, though this 
is touched on (Introduction, page xxii). The authors in their preface 
acknowledge their debt to previous grammarians, and of modern 
colloquial authors mention Spiro and Willmore, but curiously enough 
have omitted to mention the late Canon Gairdner, who did so much 
for the modern language. This is a pity as, however much one may 
disagree with Canon Gairdner 's very scientific phonetic system, it is 
impossible to ignore it. Possibly the remark from the Introduction 
quoted above refers to Canon Gairdner’s system. 

Many will agree with the authors in rejecting such a system, on 
the ground that it is too complicated, but no one can bring this charge 
against Willmore. In the opinion of the reviewer, it would have 
been better to have adopted Willmore' s system except as regards 
his method of transliterating doubled consonants in such words as 

i and 6' by laii/ib and samrfiq. The authors, one is glad 

to note, transliterate such words Uujijib and samvCtq showing the 
doubled y and ic. 

Surely if the authors wished to preserve the etymology of the 
language in the Arabic, they could have attempted a phonetic rendering 
in Roman characters. 

The second serious criticism is the admixture of literary and 
colloquial which must be considered an unsatisfactory feature. It 
would have been better to have kept to the colloquial, as Willmore and 
Gairdner have done, or to have at least explained the literary usages. 

For example on page 38 one finds /w jl a! a beautiful 

C- 
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touch of colloquialism showing the strange use of the dual and then 

in the next line l" 3 y&>- ^ which is straight out of Thatcher. 

The expression on page 588 ivard al buliur for beyond the seas is 
never used in the colloquial, the literary expression is icard-l-bihdr. In 
colloquial I am told the expression used is always bilad harm. 

, >Us JJI ( yA Jo V la budd min az-zihab is very literary 

except for the omission of the a in budd for budda. These are only a 
few instances. It is true that compared with the colloquial the 
literary examples are not numerous, but how is the beginner to 
know ? 

In a book of this size there are a number of misprints and errors 
which have been overlooked, but apart from these it would appear 
as though several phrases had been incorrectly caught. 

In these examples I am following the authors’ transliteration : — 

Page 438, line 19, oJtcUSl l$j zaijij al-qa‘ida for SiUl t£j 

zaijij cd ‘dda. Qa'ida is a rule, but 'dda a custom. 

Page 624, 1 y+~*i y Jo" 1 y looks uncommonly like a mis- 


hearing of etc. y X> ijjO dabbaru tadbir, etc. I am told that 
dumb would not be used in such a phrase, but that one could say 

a y%^~i Jj '(tmalu, tadbir ‘ala shan y is immuh. 


Page 651, o y I (Jf yt> for a 

Page 418, ^4 j it 1 for or better still, 

One should note that this word in Modern Egyptian would 

not be pronounced ashawir or ashawar, but with a shortening of the 
second a. which would make one think the word was of the 2nd form 

Page 662, i° r Jf>- i.e. omitting the 

article which has been mistaken for the helping vowel. 
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This phrase is familiar to me, though it is not so to all Egyptians. 
Possibly it is an expression used more in the South and the Sudan. 

Apart, from the literary usages referred to, it seems a pity that the 
authors have not distinguished between Lower Egyptian, Cairene, 
and Tapper Egyptian. It is possible to class the first two together, 
as. except for an occasional difference in stress, they approximate 
one another ; but Tapper Egyptian, especially south of Assiut, is very 
different, and in many usages seems nearer to the language of the 
Sudan. 

Having pointed out what seem to be the weak points in the 
book, it is with some pleasure that we turn to the other side. 

The work contains 64 chapters or lessons — one wishes that the 
references were to pages and not lessons, especially as many of the 
cross references are wrongly given — and nearly every lesson contains 
a definite portion of grammar or vocabulary, and then sentences. 
Much of the grammar is too classical in a work of this sort, but other- 
wise very good indeed. The grammar is followed by a vocabulary 
and then the gem of the lesson, the sentences. No one who has not 
spent a lifetime in Egypt could have collected such a wonderful and 
varied assortment of idioms and bon-mots, and one can picture 
Mr. Powell — one feels that he alone could have had the experience to 
have supplied this part — in the Courts, in the trains, trams, fields, cafes, 
in short everywhere, culling these gems from the mouths of the 
natives and jotting them down in a notebook. Little touches such as 

Page 78, ^ A 1 “ what day of the week is it ? ” 

Page 425, “ God protect me from ('o these teasing flies." 

is usually applied to a largish bird, such as a kite. 

This use of jla for a fly, which is the literal translation as the 
root means “ to fly ", is common in the Sudan as well as in Egypt. 

Again, page 428, \a (j\c- W “He hit the right 

s' 

nail on the head (lit. he went right on the eye of the boil and 

squeezed it)," and on page 705, (j iJjylc 

“ I want just one word with you " (lit. for one word and an answer, 
its cover). 
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Surely the part in brackets should be translated (for one word and 

the putting back of the cover). The word i j here is a verbal noun, 

meaning “restoring ’ or “ putting back . Otherwise the gist of the 
saying is missed, which, as I picture it, is just lifting the cover of a 
cooking pot for a moment. What could be more expressive ? 

Page 163. In contrast to al bahr slab' an “ the river is deep ", 
lit. “ satisfied ” or “ full ”, note that in the Sudan the natives always 
say al bah(a)r nashif “ the river is dry ” for shallow. 

Attention is drawn to the following : — 

Page 312, » a] “ we gave him an inch ”, etc. 

(lit. “ we kept silent to him and he came in with his donkey ”). 


Page 335, etc., “ walk out a bit ” (lit. “ stretch out ”). 

*• 

Page 372, “ Come here, don't be silly, behave like a man ” (dtU 

Page 396, \J«o\ t> JsJd J, <_$U 1 felt like hitting him”. 

Page 401, “ He took to his heels and ran," which is expressed by 


jb j Aj" b*. ^ which, of course, refers to the way 

boys in Egypt hold up the skirts of their gallabias with their teeth to 

give them greater freedom to run. > Lf-Jl 

it-daffu tayyib ahsan ad-dinya bard “ warm yourself well as it is 
cold ”. Page 439. 

« \ 

Page 553, Ai jj *J Ai A> A*-!.) Ail 41) J-g-b 

<- 1 - 1*5 j_ aslal li’llah inn-uh yikhlaq wahid jidid glayr-ak min 

kon-uh yiraqqa ‘ flk (authors' transliteration) “ It would be easier for 
God to create a new man than to patch up such a cripple as thou.” 
One could go on pointing out little touches, such as on 

Page 339, I V < (j, daqqjiyy a ilia dkul, and on the same 


page d-li LJ limm lisan-ak (instead of the ordinary uskut) “ hold 
your tongue ” (lit. collect your tongue), and on page 704, 
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O' 


Jjl Uj 


'culda al-bahr w a 


ma itbil sh, “lie got off scot-free ” (he 


crossed the river without getting wet), and on page 707. 



6 ' 


J 



raijih ahdsib al qadl 


“ I have to see a man about a dog ”, 


which literally is “ I am going to make a reckoning with the Kadi ”, 
hut the above examples will suffice to give an idea of the very 
idiomatic colloquialisms contained in these sentences. 

This part of the work is a real contribution, as one feels that much 
of the rest of the book could have been compiled, but this part “ No — 
only personal contact with the people, and studious observation of 
their habits and methods of expression could supply this part. The 
other part of the lesson is taken up with an exercise, and under it the 
translation. This part is also excellent apart from the numerous 
misprints. 

Lesson 63 contains some very useful and idiomatic usages of some 
of the commoner verbs and substantives, etc. 

Lesson 64, Arabicisms, Proverbs, etc., and finally there is a collection 
of some excellent stories. 

I should like also to draw attention to the remarks on page 106 on 


the use and misuse of U. It is singularly unfortunate for the 

native servant that when he apologizes for breaking a cup that the 
same phrase can mean “ never mind 

Note the graphic use of the personal for the impersonal on page 147, 

^ALu jl jU-»JA “ the nail won’t come out ”, where in a 

similar phrase in the Sudan, aba “ refused ” would be used. 

To conclude, this Manual of Egyptian Arabic is not a book one can 
recommend to a beginner, but the advanced student will revel in the 
number and variety of the phrases and idioms. 

Attached is a list, by no means exhaustive, of misprints and errors, 
and some more detailed criticisms. 


Introduction 


Page xiii. It is interesting to note the pronunciation of as ^ 

in some parts of Upper Egypt. This pronunciation is so prevalent in 
the Sudan that the Education Department recently issued a brochure 
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explaining the difference in pronunciation between the two letters 
in classical usage. 

Note 2 on page xv. But is the long a in Khan ever pronounced 
as the a in “ tram " ? 

Page xx (1) jl_S- hdrr un . 

It ought to be explained that as regards this rule. Modern Egyptian 
is even stricter than Classical Arabic. Vide proverb (41) on page 777, 

4 transliterated al may git kalb iea-1-jandza 

hdrra. The last part would be pronounced wa-l-gindza harm. Willmore 
has hara “ a quarter of the town ” or “ by lane which does not make 
such good sense. 

Page xxi (n.) (iii). Surely it would have been better to have said 
that the stress is generally on the penultimate, and must be so when 
two consonants follow the penultimate as in the instances quoted, 
linidah and takdllim. and is even thrown on to the penultimate in 
Modern Egyptian in such words as mad rasa, mahkdma, see page xxii 
(vi). In the Sudan the stress would be on the first syllable in the 
last two instances, as in Upper Egypt. 

Again, page xxi (n.) (iii) referred to, does not allow for a word 
like hukatna the plural of hakim, where the stress would be thrown 
on to the first syllable as in “ Canada ”. 

Page 2, line 3, j etc. Modern grammars all 

give uahid as the equivalent of the indefinite article in Modern 
Egyptian, but I am told that it is usually only applied to a species or 
class. The numerous tales given in Willmore and Elder's colloquial 
reader corroborate this. I find wahiil given with falldh, gdhil, 
ha sh sh ush, fiki, saggad, slidmi, Muslim, but not with ragil. I am 
inclined to think that the expression wdhi.d ragil , which is so often 
heard on the lips of Europeans, has been picked up from Berberine 
servants. 


Page 5. It is curious that the authors should write {C, p~ I A°« I 

as it is not so written in the classical or so pronounced in the colloquial. 
Willmore and his predecessors adopted this long i. but I note that 
Gairdner does not do so. 

This long i has always puzzled me. Does the true sound 
somewhere midway between short and long 1 


come 
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Page 8, line 9. The expression kdnflh hadd hindk is more usual. 

Page 9. Two misprints of ^ f° r 4-S in Arabic of (3) and (17). 

Page 11, line 2. Misprint “singular” for “feminine". 

Page 13, line 3. Tadbln appears to be the usual plural in use for 
“ snake '. 

Page 17, line 13. “ To-night," etc., not “the night ". 

Page 21, line 4. The expression does not appear to 


be in use. but expressions such as 4..* ' y>- ^.X humma 

hardmiyya , 5*Vjl av'ldd ‘usbagiyya. which do 


nds 

not 


exactly mean “ they are thieves ” and “ mischievous boys " but rather 
“ they are a bad lot " and “ boys inclined to be mischievous ". 

Page 23, line 18. It should be noted that if used predicatively, a 
plural can follow leant, as kdm bagardtak “ how many (are) your cows ", 
kdm iyyam il usbii‘ “ how many are the days of the week ", where kdm 
is short for kdm wdhid. 

Page 27. line 19. Wa-ld means “ nor ", but ? valla “ or ". 

Page 32, lines 22 and 24. A/am is “ pain ", not “ grief ", and ruin is 


“ corner The classical phrase is often translated 


“pillars of the state", but it is misleading to translate 



as 


pillar. See page 439, third sentence, where rukn as corner occurs. 

Page 34, line 9. Suhuf is generally applied to newspapers (though 
the colloquial word used is garaid or garanl/) and mhaif to pages. 


Page 37. line 3 (Arabic). without the article, 

“ what a tall man 1 " evidently an error that has been overlooked, see 
page 687, first line. 

Page 39. Amir plur. umard. Prince often means courteous in 
colloquial. Dol nds umard “they are courteous people". 

Page 40. Aqarib classical, usually qaraib in colloquial “ near 
relatives ". 

Page 43. line 19 (English). You would either have to say in 
Egyptian colloquial fdtima shdfituh uncontracted, or fatma shaftuh 
contracted. In the Sudan shaftuh would be permissible, and possible 
in Upper Egypt. 
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Page 51, line 19. Bint liya for binti, and the omission of the hi- to 
express the present continuous in page 45, line 6, , and page 55, 

line 6, I , is surely rather classical. 

Page 71, line 9 (Arabic). Tarbush is generally spelt y.J^- 

Page 81. As j** can only mean “ who 

murdered him, who robbed him ? ” But “ whom did he murder, 

whom did he rob ? ” would be 3 cA* (_}** ( _y*)- 

Page 87 (/), fifth sentence. ( y <j\A -5 U^* 

> y>- ja lit. “ who and who of the officers were present ? Such and 

such officers " would be ( y j^s y 

Page 89, line 21. Zayy-nd could not be pronounced, a helping 
vowel is necessary Zayy(i)na. 

Page 97. Surely imil mwah should be i'mil saivdb (thawab), Arabic 
y (not means “ charity ”, “ alms ”. 

Page 103, line 2 (Arabic), ^y should be ^ ; the y is apparently 
a misprint, also line 7 should be rjhiyam. 

Page 107. The word \> da seems to have crept in <> Csy* 

Page 127. I am told that the phrase (jhasalah fumm is only used 
for clothes, not persons. 

Page 136, line 18. Ala.Sj misprint for A^a»j. 

Page 138, second sentence. y misprint for ^ Jp. 

Page 139. ^ ys- ^ jh> looks like an attempt to set a 

classical phrase to a colloquial setting by using the active voice for the 
passive. 

Page 140. j' lit The Arabic is not completed. 
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I am not quite certain what is intended. I am told the phrase is 
unusual. 

s' 

Page 151, line 4 (Arabic). ^JuT lit. this means 

“ teaching Arabic ” not “ learning If it is meant as a colloquialism, 
it should be explained, otherwise it is very confusing for students. 

Page 154, last line but one. misprint for 

Page 164, line 8. tfAii looks as though it were a misprint for 


Page 179, fourth phrase, beginning i* L ; there are two 

misprints, for and for (^>\. 

Page 180, line 4. Imta tiftah. Is not this a preservation in colloquial 
of an original passive iuftah \ 

Page 207. misprint for . 

Page 220, line 17. in the first form in colloquial means 

“to occupy”. It ana ska ah alt, etc., “I 

o 

occupied this room.’ L* “ Don't, worry me ” is really a 

corruption of the 4th form, like yimkinak “ you will be able ” for 

yumkinak. The 2nd form means li to employ ” or “ work 

anyone 

Page 297 (Arabic) second line. misprint for 

jV lazim 


Page 319, fifth sentence. . c_i 


r- 


tikshif kashf tibbi. 

I was inclined to think that this was a survival of the classical 

passive, but I am told that it is not. but it seems to me difficult to 

explain otherwise. The real expression if the classical passive were 

✓ 

used would be 

Page 333. Shamm al hawd “ to take the air ", but the second 
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meaning given “ catch cold does not seem to be common. To 
catch cold is usually Had hawd or Had bard. 

Page 355. Ma yit'akkid-sh. etc., seems to be a mistake for md 
yi’akkid-sh. See page 359, line 15. 

Page 365. In colloquial “ forty past one ” is usually itnen ilia 
tilt, not u'dhid wa silsay. 

Page 390, line 2. v — j ^ y L» 'ma tuja‘sh rdsak. 

This is evidently the 4th form of the verb, classical tuji‘ becoming 
tiigob in colloquial. This is interesting, as. phonetically, it is what 
one would expect when the " j ” sound is changed to a “ g ” sound. 

Page 391, line 6. iiili 1 *. The verb is , possibly a con- 

fusion with the Persian pronunciation of 


Page 415, line 1. <Lc misprint for 4,-dc-. 


Page 417, fifth sentence. The difference between yitul “ to be 
long ” and yitival to become long ”, so “ grow ” might be noted here. 
E.g. lamma al gutn yitwal “ when the cotton grows ”. 

9 % 


line 20, should be jua 


<f-> 


l’ I for 


151 . 


Page 419, line 11. S- misprint for 

Page 421. I am told that never means overflow, but I 

see Spiro gives it. 

Page 426, footnote. Pisanak misprint for lisanak. 


Page 446. JilT misprint for ial 


Page 462. l' I for 1*1, which is, I am 

told, more usual. 

Page 478, line 11. ^ oW l» has been left out in error at the 

end of the phrase ; otherwise it is not complete. Probably a printer's 
error. 

Page 485. last sentence. I am told is not correct, but 

should be <2*2*. I. Haqqan used adverbiallv occurs in the tale, 
page 860, line 14. and page 864, line 6. 
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<*• • UJ 

Page 527, fourth sentence. should be for the sense 

«■ 

Page 556, line 6. I, misprint for 

Page 566, line 9. The usual plural of katib in sense of a writer or 
contribution is kuttab. 

Page 589, line 3 of Arabic. J misprint for A US. 


Page 590, line 5 of Arabic, a misprint for a 

Page 597, line 17. Sakrit is more usual than sukrit, I am told. 
Page 599, line 16. The repetition of the previous sentence without 


the second u looks like a printer’s error. 


Page 601, line 19. Gharshay evidently misprint for gh irsh i, 
which is given correctly on page 668. 

Page 603, footnote. Zimrna misprint for rintma. 

On page 630, last line but one. I am told that if one wanted to 


say “ these horses of mine are fine ”, it would be J 

Jlc J ji. In this case there would be no ambiguity. 


Page 703, first sentence. il'abnl is evidently a mistake 

for , V Id'ibni, the 3rd form, as this word occurs elsewhere in 
this sense. Vide page 256, second sentence, and page 488, line 2. 

Page 707, last sentence. jU lisan must be a misprint for 
lisanu. 

In compiling these notes I wish to acknowledge my great debt to 
Nasim Eff. Simaan, head master of the Coptic school in Khartoum, 
who drew my attention to by far the greater number of the points 
I have remarked on. I wish further to thank my colleague. Sheikh 
Hamed Eff. Abdel Kader. of the School of Oriental Studies, for many 
helpful criticisms, and for correcting a number of my own errors. 
It is to be hoped that these notes will be of use to the authors when 
they publish their list of corrections. I have tried to check my 
criticisms as far as possible, but must hold myself responsible for any 
errors or wrong interpretations. 


G. E. Ilf.s. 
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Report of the Hejaf Language Conference, 1928. Published 
by the Sudan Government, London, 1928. 1 Price 2s. net. pp. 55. 

This Conference took place at Rejaf (Mongalla Province, Sudan) 
in April, 1928, under the chairmanship of Mr. J. G. Matthew, Secretary 
for Education and Health for the Sudan. It was attended by repre- 
sentatives of the Sudan, Uganda and Belgian Congo Governments, as 
well as by delegates from six different missions ; and the report of its 
proceedings abounds in matter of the highest interest and importance. 
The objects of the Conference were : — 

(1) To draw up a classified list of languages and dialects spoken 
in the Southern Sudan. 

(2) To make recommendations as to whether a system of group 
languages should be adopted for educational purposes, and if so, what 
languages would be selected as the group languages for the various 
areas. . . . 

(3) To consider and report as to the adoption of a unified system 
of orthography. 

(4) To make proposals for co-operation in the production of text- 
books ; and the adoption of a skeleton grammar, reading-books 
and primers for general use. 

The deliberations of the Conference were greatly facilitated by the 
presence of Professor Westermann as linguistic expert, who, more- 
over, has made a special study of Shilluk, an important language 
in the area under discussion. 

The languages finally decided on as “ suitable for development ’’ 
are the following : Dinka, Nuer, Shilluk, Bari, Latuko (Lotuko), 
Zande. It is a little disconcerting to read, in the following paragraph, 
that “ Acholi and Madi are in a different category, as only a very small 
proportion of the people speaking these languages live in the Sudan. 
Literature for these languages must therefore be drawn from elsewhere.” 
As one had been given to understand that Acholi is virtually a dialect 
of Shilluk, it might have seemed obvious that the existing Shilluk 
literature could be used for it. 

The alphabet adopted by the Conference follows, one is glad to 
note, the system proposed in the Memorandum of the International 
Institute of African Languages and Cultures. With regard to one 
sound not provided for in the Memorandum, the “ central vowel " 

1 Obtainable at the office of the Sudan Government, Wellington House, Bucking- 
ham Gate, S.W. 1, the Education Department, Khartoum, and the International 
Institute of African Languages and Cultures, 22 Craven Street, London, W.C. 2. 
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(as e in the ordinary pronunciation of “ the " or the French e in me, 
le), it is to be regretted that the sign 6 is to be retained in preference 
to the 9 of the International Phonetic Association. 

The classified list of languages spoken in the Southern Sudan 
(drawn up by Professor Westermann, as Appendix V), though 
admittedly still incomplete, is of the greatest interest. According to 
the note prefixed to this appendix, “ Our present knowledge of the 
linguistic situation is not sufficient to justify a definite grouping of the 
various language units found in the Southern Sudan. Though certain 
languages are evidently related to each other, others seem to be isolated, 
while of a considerable number little more is known than the names. 
Dinka, Nuer and Shilluk are closely related in phonetics as well as in 
structure and vocabulary, and it is probable that Bunin also belongs 
to this group. Similarly, Bari, Latuko and Dongotono are clearly 
interrelated, and while forming a group of their own, they also show 
a distinct affinity with the Dinka-Nuer-Shilluk group. Both groups 
are generally included in the term ‘ Nilotic ' ’’ (not, I venture to think, 
a very satisfactory one) “ and it is one of the main distinctions between 
the two that Bari-Latuko-Dongonoto in certain points of grammar 
(e.g. the distinction of gender) show Hamitic features." (Bari is 
definitely classed as Hamitic by Meinhof, and the other two, if closely 
related, must belong to the same family. Latuko appears to share with 
the Hottentot languages (a branch very early separated from the main 
stem) the possession of a common gender. Does this feature occur 
elsewhere in the Sudan ? and does it indicate an archaic type of 
Hamitic speech ?) The six groups suggested are : Nilotic I, including 
Dinka, Nuer, Shilluk and Burun, Nilotic II (Bari and Latuko, etc.), 
Eastern (Didinga and Taposa), Madi, Zande and Western (Mundu, 
Baka, Kreish, Banda and some others, whose linguistic position is 
still undetermined). It is perplexing to find Kisii, which is distinctly 
a Bantu language, placed in the first group, among “ dialects allied to 
Shilluk spoken outside the Sudan ", It is one of the languages 
sometimes incorrectly called “ Bantu Kavirondo," as Jaluo usually 
goes by the name of “ Kavirondo ”. 

This Report, the whole of which deserves careful study, marks a 
distinct advance in the organization of African linguistic research. 

We have to congratulate ourselves on the appointment of 
Mr. A. N. Tucker, a student of this School, as Government Linguistic 
Expert for the Sudan. Mr. Tucker is a graduate of the University of 
Cape Town and has been engaged in study and research work here 
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for the past two vears. He will proceed to the Sudan after com- 
pleting his work for the Ph.D. (Lond.) degree. His paper on “ The 
Spelling of Transvaal Sesuto ’’ has, unfortunately, not reached us in 
time for notice in this issue of the Bulletin. A. W. 


The Gurkhas. By W. Brook Nortiiey and C. J. Morris. 8|- in. x 
5J in. pp. xxxvii, 282. John Lane. 18s. 

This book, which is illustrated by 69 photographs and a skeleton 
map in colour, gives a clear impression of Nepal and its peoples. The 
word Gurkha or Gorkha, taken from the old town of Gurkha situated 
in the very centre of the country, is derived from the name of the 
national patron saint, Gorakh Nath. The Gurkhas are properly 
the dominant Khattri race, but the volume before us describes 
all the principal tribes and the whole of the country. There is 
a good introduction of 22 pages by General C. G. Bruce, followed 
by three chapters on the History of Nepal. The next section deals 
with the people as a whole, their languages, religion, government 
and customs, and contains a chapter on slavery. Sections III, IV and V 
are a detailed account of the country and its chief tribes. 

The chapter on languages is written by Professor R. L. Turner ; 
it gives an up-to-date summary of what is known about them, unfortu- 
nately very little in the case of the Munda and Tibeto-Burman 
languages. Our information about these comes from the writings of 
Brian Hodgson, Sten Konow, and more recently J. Przyluski. Nepali 
happily is well known. Important truth is often revealed by accident. 
We have an example of this in the phrase “ early sound-charges ’’ 
on p. 71. These words so clearly express a great fact that we shall 
not willingly let them die. Perhaps Professor Turner will write a 
new version of The Charge of the Light Brigade and call it The Charge 
of the Aryan Sounds. It will explain the survival of certain sounds 
and the multilation or disappearance of others. 

The photographs are well chosen, some of them are very beautiful. 
There is a short Bibliography in alphabetical order. It would be well 
perhaps to put in a separate section the books dealing with language ; 
the works of Konow and Przyluski should be mentioned. There are 
two indexes, one of Nepali words, the other of subjects and people, 
but neither Index takes account of General Bruce's Introduction. 
Altogether The Gurkhas is a fine piece of work well written and full of 
information. 


T Grahame Bailey. 
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Lemuxdu. La Sangua ku E. K. Seth-Smith, ua sangua mosi Kuan- 
jama ku G. H. Bridges. London : S.P.C.K. (Sheldon Press), 
1928. 

This is a translation by the Rev. G. H. Bridges, of the Rev. E. K. 
Seth-Smith's life of Ramon Lull (1235-1315), the Catalan scholar- 
mystic and missionary to the Moslems of North Africa. The intrinsic 
interest of the story makes it eminently suitable for circulation among 
the class of African readers for whom it is intended ; but the point 
more immediately concerning us is the language of this version. 
Kwanyama (the orthography adopted by the German and Finnish 
missions would seem to have been preserved in the text before us, 
probably so as not to disturb the associations of the existing literature) 
belongs to the very distinctive group of languages spoken in the Man- 
dated Territory of South-West Africa. Other prominent members of 
the group are Herero and Ndonga ; the more northerly dialects of the 
latter tend to shade off into the languages of Angola, of which Mbundu 
is the most important, while these, again, have numerous links with 
those of the Lower Congo, on the one hand, and with Luba and Lunda 
on the other. A handbook of Kwanyama was produced, many years 
ago, by the veteran Brincker, and another, more recently, by Tonjes, 
who is also responsible for a dictionary and for a useful general account 
of the country and people ( Ovamboland , 1911). But, so far, nothing 
of the sort has appeared in English ; it is therefore gratifying to note 
that the Anglican Mission established in the Territory within the 
last few years is devoting serious attention to the study of the language. 
In addition to Lemundu (a real boon to native teachers and scholars 
whose thirst for reading is phenomenal), the same publishers have issued 
with the imprimatur of the Archbishop of Capetown, a version of the 
South African Provincial Catechism (Okaiekisimusa nehongelo lixupi) 
and Omambo nomaunbulo ongeleka (Services and Hymns). Other 
publications emanating from the same source are : in Luganda, 
Ebyafayo eda enyo (Ancient History), by the Rev. H. T. C. Weather- 
head, M.A., and Ebisanira Abaigiriza (Hints to Teachers — with English 
version en regard) : in Swahili, Augustino Mtakatifu (a life of St. Augus- 
tine), by Canon Samuel Sehoza, of Zanzibar ; in Sesuto, Apolose, 
Lengosa la Molimo , a translation of the Rev. A. B. Lloyd's Apolo of 
the Pygmy Forest, executed by two native teachers and sponsored 
by Canon Woodward of Bloemfontein ; and a Hymn Book in Yao. 

This notice would be incomplete without a word on the excellent 
series of Little Books for Africa, published at the low price of 2d. (a few 
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double numbers at id.) and primarily intended for the growing number 
of Africans who understand English, though many of them will be 
equally attractive to readers in this country. Such are Ghaminuka 
(a striking legend current among the Mashonaland natives, fitly re-told 
by a poet), Africans All (both by the Rev. A. S. Cripps) and Nomalizo, 
the English version of a charming story written some years ago by a 
Xosa, E. S. Guma. Other numbers offer much varied entertainment 
as folk-lore from Uganda (The Leopard and the Goat, and Nsangi and 
the Apes), elementary astronomy, natural history (The Migration of 
Birds and Fishes) and biographies of Florence Nightingale, St. Cyprian, 
Khama, Thothmes the Third and St. Perpetua. 

A. W. 


Text Book of Zulu Grammar. By Clement M. Doke, M.A., D.Litt. 
Being the Supplement to Volume III of Bantu Studies (September, 
1927). pp. 311. Johannesburg: University of the Witwaters- 
rand Press. 

Dr. Doke has, if we may once more employ the well-worn cliche, 
“ supplied a long-felt want.” Since C'olenso's First Steps in Zulu 
went out of print, there has really been no satisfactory Zulu grammar 
in English ; and that work, excellent as it is, is, on the one hand, apt 
to be found difficult by the beginner, and, on the other, suffers from the 
lacunae inevitable in what was, more or less, a pioneer work. Points 
which Colenso but tentatively suggested, e.g. the tones, which he was 
probably the first to notice, have now been treated with commendable 
fulness ; indeed the phonetic section of the work before us is the most 
thorough study of Zulu sounds yet made. In particular, Dr. Doke 
has determined the true nature of the “ implosive h ”, hitherto 
erroneously written bh. Meinliof had already called attention to the 
fact that voiced consonants are never aspirated in Bantu languages, 
and had come to the conclusion that the sound in question was b with 
glottal stop. Dr. Doke has shown, however, that the glottal stop, in 
Zulu, is only found with voiceless consonants, for which he prefers 
the term “ ejective ”. The grammatical significance of tone in Zulu 
is an entirely new point, except in so far as it had been observed to 
differentiate between the second and third persons of the verb. (In 
Sechuana, it had already been minutely studied by Professor Daniel 
Jones.) Dr. Doke, avoiding the (happily obsolescent) error of 
attempting to fit the structure of a Bantu language into the 
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conventional framework of European grammar, makes the very just 
observation that “ it is the complete words and not the individual 
parts composing words, which must be considered as parts of speech 
(This point of view is not entirely novel ; it was suggested many years 
ago, by the late D. C. Scott). His distinction between “ Parts of 
Speech ” and “ Formatives ” would appear to be a sound one, though 
the hitherto accepted sense of the latter term has undergone some 
modification, stems and roots beijjg (quite logically, according to the 
definition) classed as “ formatives It naturally follows that Dr. Doke 
does not favour the “ disjunctive mode of writing adopted, for 
instance, in Sesuto books, where all the component parts of a word 
(or “ emit of speech ” to use Scott's phrase) are printed separately, as 
though each had an independent existence, which is not the case. 
His scheme of “ Parts of Speech " also (p. 35) one cannot quarrel with, 
except that there seems no sufficient reason for distinguishing between 
Adjectives and what he calls “Relatives ” (pp. 101-107) — which are 
to all intents and purposes adjectives, though differing slightly in the 
mode of their agreement. The fact that some of these are noun-stems 
and others, probably “ primitive root-forms ", does not affect “ the 
work which they do in the sentence ", which seems (according to p. 34) 
to be the criterion of “ a part of speech Another case of distinction 
carried to unnecessary lengths and tending to perplex, occurs on 
p. 108, under “ Types of Possessives 

Under “ Verbal Derivatives ’’ we find several forms not hitherto 
recognized in Zulu grammars, e.g. the “ Extensive " in -ala (but surely 
it is a mistake to include lala and sala among them 1), the Stative in 
-ama, the Reversive in -ula, etc. The arrangement of Moods and 
Tenses may seem at first sight unnecessarily complicated ; but it is 
essential to mark shades of meaning previously overlooked. The 
particles sa and se, usually removed for separate treatment, are here 
given a definite place in the conjugation of the verb, as the “ Pro- 
gressive ” and “ Exclusive ” Modes of each tense. (“ Within the 
different moods, tenses are sub-divided according to the mode of the 
action. There are three of these modes ... (1) Simple, indicating 
an action in no way qualified ... (2) Progressive, indicating an 

action which has been going on in the past and still continues, e.g. 
ygisathanda “I still love"’ and (3) Exclusive, indicating an action 
which has not been going on hitherto, e.g. seygithanda “ I now love “.) 

I cannot but think that Dr. Doke’s new terminology is, in some cases, 
more confusing than illuminating. There may be sufficient reason for 
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calling the subjunctive the “ Dependent Mood " ; but it is not easy to 
accept the statement that “ participle " is “ a term which is quite 
out of place ” and to substitute for it the term “ Situative Mood 
In such a sentence as Sahlangana nomuntu evela ngapambili “ We met 
a man coming from in front ", evela is certainly, in function, 
what we understand by a participle. That its use is far more elastic 
than that of the English or the Latin participle is no argument against 
the adoption of the familiar term, wjpch after all conveys to my mind 
at least, a clearer notion than the one substituted for it. The peculiar 
idiomatic use of some verbs as auxiliaries (e.g. ka, buya, ponsa) in 
quite a different sense from that which they have when used indepen- 
dent! v, is a very interesting point in Zulu, and probably in other 
languages (certainly in Ganda). But surely Dr. Doke is mistaken in 
saying that “ most of the auxiliary verbs are irregular in form Those 
he quotes (-buye, -/ike, -ke, etc.) are recognizably contracted perfects of 
-buya, -fika, -ka, etc. Simze, which seems to be defective, is a possible 
exception. The “Radicals" (the words variously called by previous 
writers “ descriptive adverbs ", “onomatopoeias ", “ vocal images ”, 
etc.) are very fully treated in the fourteenth chapter and their 
importance in word formation duly recognized. Is it quite accurate, 
by the bye, to say that “ there is no real parallel in English to the 
radical descriptives ” 1 Surely verbs like “ flop ”, “ bang ”, “ bump ” 
and expressions like “ pell-mell ", “ hugger-mugger ", etc., have a 
similar origin. It is a noteworthy point — if, as seems probable, we can 
regard these “ radicals " as the primitive elements of speech — that they 
are by no means all monosyllables : those of two syllables would seem 
to be at least equally numerous ; and there are even some of three and 
four syllables. 

Four chapters are devoted to Syntax, and an interesting appendix 
gives the names of the thirteen lunar months, the points of the compass 
(chiefly determined by winds : we have north-east and north-west, 
south-east and north-west, but no north or south), and the times of 
day and night — very minutely indicated, as is usually the case with 
the primitives. 

Dr. Doke's work should be certain of an appreciative welcome and 
a wide circulation, at all events in South Africa. 


A. \V. 
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Kamba Folklore. I : Tales of Animals. With Linguistic, Ethno- 
graphical and Comparative Notes. By Gerhard Lindblom. 
(Archives d'Etudes Orientales, publiees par J. A. Lundell, 
vol. xx. 1.) pp. 110. Uppsala (Appelherg), 1928. 

Dr. Lindblom, during his stav in East Africa, collected a large 
number of texts in Kamba, a Bantu language which has hitherto 
scarcely received sufficient attention. The book under review contains 
thirty tales ; the remainder, some fifty in niunber, have yet to appear, 
together with a quantity of proverbs, riddles and songs. The original 
text is given, unfortunately, in the Swedish dialect alphabet, which 
differs in some particulars from that of the International Phonetic 
Association ; but the student who is not deterred by the slight amount 
of trouble involved in identifying the sounds, will find himself amply 
rewarded. Dr. Lindblom's introduction contains some useful hints 
for would-be collectors of folk-lore, in particular it is well to remember 
the virtually universal objection to telling tales by daylight. He 
divides his material into three categories : animal stories (comprising 
the present instalment) ; tales about ogres, giants, etc. ", and 
“ episodes from the life of the natives The Zulu izinnt or cannibal 
ogre ( dzimne in Nyasaland 1 ziimri in Swahili) here appears as eiinu : 
it is a little surprising that Dr. Lindblom should hesitate to identify 
this word with the Duala ediaio, denoting a similar being. The animals 
chiefly figuring in the stories are “ the hare, the hyena, the lion, the 
elephant, the baboon, the crow, the cock or the hen, and the tortoise 
This, on the whole, accords with what has been observed among 
other Bantu peoples, though I fail to recall any story about a crow, 
with the exception of the well-known example in St cere's Si rain It Tales. 
For most of those given here I have several parallels among my notes — 
some of which Dr. Lindblom mentions, though he might have added, 
in connection with the latter part of No. 21, a Pokomo story (see Folk- 
lore, 1913) in which the hare procures animals for the lion to kill by 
calling them to a dance, during which he shows them " teeth sprouting 
from the ground '. But in this case the teeth are those of the lion, 
■who has let himself be buried for the purpose. Nos. 22 and 23 introduce 
the baboon, a creature which, Dr. Lindblom says, "seems to appear 
amazingly seldom " in East -African folk-lore, “ and when he does it 

1 In Xyanja folk-lore dzimire sometimes means the elephant — a faet at present 
unexplained — while at others it is defined as “ a big spirit ”, or as also rendered, 
a bogy 


vi >l v. part ii. 
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is in the first place among agricultural tribes." This, as he says, is 
easily accounted for by the constant necessity of guarding their crops 
against the plundering baboons. He does not refer to the story, 
current among the Wanyika in Kenya Colony (and recorded, in a 
slightly different form by Yelten, in Swahili, from Tanganyika) of 
the baboon who disguised himself as a human being, married a woman , 
and supplied his relations with food from her gardens till, growing 
idle, he neglected them, and they came forward and exposed him. 

No. 6, “ The Hyena and the Cock," in which the Cock pretends that 
he cuts off his head and sends it a wav, when in reality he puts it under 
his wing to go to sleep, has, as Dr. Lindblom points out, numerous 
parallels, in some of which it is the hare that is cheated — less fittingly, 
one would think, than the Kamba hyena, except that the Giryama 
treat it as the tragic climax to their Epopee du Lievre : the Cunning One 
meets his match at last. Many other points of interest call for notice, 
but enough has been said to commend the book to the attention of 
anthropologists, folk-lorists, and “Africanists” in general. It is to 
be hoped that the rest of Dr. Lindblom’s material will see the light 
before long. 

I regret that it has not been possible to give the extended notice 
they deserve to the valuable papers published by the Ethnographical 
Section of the Stockholm Museum, of which Nos. 1-7 have reached us. 
These are all in English, with the exception of two : “ Einige Details 
in der Ornamentik der Buschneger Surinams " and “Die Schleuder in 
Afrika und anderwarts.” In the remaining numbers, Dr. Lindblom 
treats of the use of stilts, “ fighting-bracelets ” (and finger-rings, as 
used among the Galla, Turkana and others), the spiked wheel-trap, and 
the use of the hammock in Africa. All these studies are completely docu- 
mented and full of interest. The subject of knots, interlacing, etc., 
which is shown to have had some magical significance in all ages and 
countries, is discussed by Dr. Lindblom and Ernst Manke in an article 
reprinted from Ymer, under the title “ Knutar, Flatningar och Vaxt- 
slingor (‘ vines ) i Magiskt Bruk Less technically special is a short 
paper reprinted from Volkerkunde : “ Einige ‘ Parallelen ' zum Alten 
Testament aus Kavirondo (Kenya Colony)." The parallels in question 
are (1) the Kakamega legend of a man who struck a river with his staff 
and passed through drysliod ; (2) stones used for sacrificing carried 
on the shoulder (cf. Joshua iv, 5) ; and (3) a snake raised on a staff by the 
■nujanga. Dr. Lindblom knows only two other examples of (1) viz. 
those mentioned by Sir James Fraser in Folk-lure in the Old Testament ; 
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Out the tradition also exists in Xvasaland and is there connected with 
Zwangendaba's crossing of the Zambezi in 1825. 


A. W. 


Die Wute. Lebensiialtexo, Kelter end reliok'ise WELTAN- 
SCHAUUNG EINES AFRTK ANISCHEN VOLKSSTAMMES. Yon J. SlEBER. 
pp. 114, 10 plates and 10 illustrations in text. Berlin : Dietrich 
Reimer, 1925. 

It is much to be regretted that this valuable account of a little- 
known people has, for some reason, failed to reach us till now. The 
author has had a lengthened experience as a missionary among the 
people he describes and, moreover, has studied anthropology and 
comparative psychology- sufficiently to apprehend the meaning of the 
facts he records and to arrange his material in a systematic fashion. 
The Wute are a Sudanic-speaking tribe in the Central Cameroons 
extending southward as far as the Sanaga River. In 1915 they 
numbered between thirty and forty thousand, but as the population 
even then appeared to be declining, this figure probably does not 
represent the actual state of things. In fact, “ der Wute-Stamm ist 
sichtlich in der Degeneration begriffen — ein absterbendes Yolk 
It is all the more important that this record should have been made 
while it was still possible, especially as it seems doubtful whether any 
of the Wute culture, material or moral, has survived the world-war. 
The special reasons for the decay of this tribe — in contrast with the 
strong vitality of some other African races — are not apparent , but there 
are indications that it is a state of decay and not one of arrested or 
inchoate development. 

The social organization of the Wute is of the patriarchal type, yet 
the prominence of the maternal uncle (known by a special name, la, 
while the paternal uncle is ta tene ’) is to be noted . Totemism exists ■ 
the principal totems are the leopard, the buffalo and the elephant. 
(The name of the latter, nju, is distinctly suggestive of the Bantu root.) 
The leopard seems to occupy a special position — the eating of his flesh 
(the Wute, unlike some other tribes, have no objection to the flesh of 
carnivorous animals per se) is forbidden to the whole tribe, not merely 
to the members of his totem-clan. Marriage inside the totem-clan 
is theoretically forbidden, but this prohibition — like some other 
generally recognized rules of conduct — is largely disregarded in practice. 


1 fa — father. 
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Tlie were-wolf (or in this case were-leopard) belief, so widely distributed, 
has here some peculiar features : the soul of a person killed, and 
partlv eaten, bv a leopard enters into the animal, who then becomes a 
noijem (" man-leopard "), able, presumably, to take human shape 
at will. 

The account of Wute religious ideas is interesting, but regrettably 
concise. It is not made clear in what respects their notions about the 
soul differ from those of the Bantu (as stated on p. 88). The two 
souls jiehe the shadow, and me the spirit certainly seem to correspond 
to the roho and koma recorded, long ago, by Krapf among the Wanyika 
of East Africa. A few specimens of folk-tales are given (a larger collec- 
tion was contributed by Herr Sieber to the twelfth volume of the 
Zeitschrift fiir Ei-ngeborenensprachen ) — among them the well-known 
legend of the chameleon, which, it may be noted, introduces the 
serpent as the hostile power who falsified the message of immortality. 
The serpent also figures in the similar Galla legend (where the messenger 
however, is a bird, not the chameleon), and has there been attributed 
to missionary influence — but this can hardly be the case with the Wute, 
who were untouched by missions till within the last twenty years. 

Professor Westeimann contributes an introduction to the book. 

A. W. 


An Excaisn-TswA Dictionary. Compiled by the Rev. J. A. 
Persson, of the Methodist Episcopal Mission, Portuguese East 
Africa, pp. 249, 7] x 5. Inhambane Mission Press, 1928. 

Tswa is a Bantu language, spoken by a branch of the great Thonga 
nation, in the inland country to the west of Inhambane. The immediate 
neighbourhood of that port is occupied by the Tonga tribe (not to be 
confounded with the Thonga — see Junod, Grcimmaire Ronga, p. 3 ') 
whose language should probably be placed in a distinct sub-group, 
including Chopi and Lenge. (Lenge, sometimes erroneously identified 
with Chopi, is an archaic form of speech, only known to some of the 
older women, of which Miss Earthy has collected some valuable notes.) 
Attention may be directed in passing to an unaccountable confusion 
in Sir Harry Johnston's Comparative Study of the Bantu and Semi- 
Bantu Languages (vol. i, p. 281), where Chopi, Tswa, Lenge and 

1 “Pas plus loin ijiT Inhambane, une peuplade, sc rattaehant probablement au groupe 
tehopi, s’intitulc aussi tonca, ft pros des chutes du Zambezi* h e rencontre la tnbu des 
Ba-Tonga on Ba-Toka, dont le P. Torrend a fait connaitre reoemment le langage.’’ 
He might have added the Atonga of Lake \ya-a. 
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Hlengwe (according to Jutiod, a dialect of Thonga) are treated, at least 
tentatively, as a single language, while the Inhambane Tonga is not 
noticed — unless, indeed, it is identical with No. 69 " Shengwe 

Tswa (sometimes disguised under the spellings Sheetswa and Xitswa. 
which represent two different renderings of the 7th class-prefix) can 
be studied in various publications of the Inhambane Mission Press, 
which has issued, among others, a complete translation of the Bible. 
Mr. Persson’s Grammar (1919) is admittedly a provisional piece of 
work, and, as such, extremely useful : but one hopes that he may yet 
find time to prepare a revised and enlarged edition. 

Meanwhile he has produced this very useful English-Tswa Dic- 
tionary, which he modestly describes as a first attempt, adding, 
“ If another edition is found to be necessary, it will probably show 
considerable improvement, that is, if we co-operate in bringing it 
about. I shall be very pleased to be informed of any mistakes and 
omissions." To detect these would require far more prolonged study 
than is possible to the average reviewer : but one might be permitted 
to point out that it would be desirable to revise the preliminary remarks 
on pronunciation in the light of recent phonetic research. There may 
be typographical difficulties in the way of substituting >j for it and J 
for x (perhaps the latter is necessary in books circulating in Portuguese 
territory), but we should like to see a more particular account of the 
way in which sounds are produced. Is hi, for instance (as in hlatuko 
“ a ford ") the same sound as Zulu hi', described bv Dr. Doke as an 
“ ejeetive velar lateral affricate ? 1 " S and Z represent Fricatives 
peculiar to the languages of Portuguese East Africa and Southern 
Rhodesia 2 and are difficult to explain in print. They can be learnt 
only by careful examination of how they are produced by the native." 
This is the sound described by Professor Daniel Jones as " labio- 
dental" (‘‘ it has the tongue-position of 9, 6, combined with strong 
lip-rounding), by Dr. Meinhof as labio-alveolar ", and sometimes 
colloquiallv known as ‘‘ the whistling s . For this the International 
Phonetic Association adopted the symbols a. q. It is not provided 
for in the Memorandum of the International Institute of African 
Languages and Cultures, being, no doubt, reserved for further con- 
sideration, along with other special South African sounds. (It must also 
be remembered that it probably exists in several variations ) The Zulu 

1 E.g. Kl’weba “ scratch spelt x u-eh'i m Colenso’s Dictionary and mceba in 
Bryant’s. It has also been written hr. 

2 Also found in Yenda (Xorth Transvaal). 
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lateral 1 (usually written hi) occurs in Tswa — as in hlahla“ cut through 
a thicket "(found with much the same meaning in Zulu) ; one would 
like to be clear whether Mr. Persson's dl (as in ndlala “ famine ’’) is 
the voiced sound of the above (Zulu k, in most books written dhl, as 
in indhlala), or whether, as stated by M. Junod for Ronga. it is a com- 
bination of d and l : “ prononcez comme de In, le e etant elide ", It 
may be worth noting that, while the Ronga verb ‘‘ to kill " is Icudlaya, 
the corresponding word in Tswa is kudni/a. 

A needful warning is supplied in Mr. Persson’s preface : fin] any 
Bantu language . . . there exist very few words which can be said 
to have exactly the same meaning as the corresponding words in 
English ... I have tried to group Tswa words which express the 
meanings of the English word printed in bold type, and the student 
is warned against choosing any one of these and using it as if it were 
an exact translation ... A glance at the word 1 Cut ’ will show the 
importance of the method here adopted.” 

The example given further illustrates an observation often made, 
as to the paucity of general terms in the Bantu and other relatively 
primitive languages. Here we have over twenty words signifying 
different modes of cutting, e.g. “ cut down a tree ” (and a distinct 
expression for " cutting down trees a couple of feet above the ground”), 
" cut down branches from a tree ”, “ mince ", “ cut open a boil ", 
" cut the hair", “ cut open a slaughtered animal ", etc., w r hile the 
nearest approach to a general term is tsevia “ separate by cutting ". 

A. W. 


Nigeria under British Rule. By Sir William Nevill M. Geary. 
pp. 312, portrait and map. London : Methuen, 1927. 

This is a belated notice of a most valuable book of reference. It 
is not precisely easy reading, but everyone interested in the affairs 
of West Africa will find that it repays a considerable amount of trouble. 
Sir William Geary is an old African resident — having gone out to 
Sierra Leone in 1894 and remained, in various legal capacities, on the 
West Coast, for several years, and, in spite of the sinister reputation 
of that Coast, he professes himself quite willing to go back, and appears, 
personally, to have suffered little inconvenience from the climate. 
‘‘ Mv rule of health was live well, don't funk, and when fever comes 
lie still in bed till temperature drops and appetite reawakes." The 
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history of Southern Nigeria (now amalgamated with the northern 
territory, as the Dominion of Nigeria) is here traced from its inception 
as the Colony of Lagos, annexed in 1861. This annexation was pre- 
ceded by ten years of “ consular rule ” — a singularly difficult and 
harassing period for the consuls concerned. Lagos had previously 
been — probably from the sixteenth century onward — “a slavers’ 
stronghold where the native king and chiefs sold slaves to Portuguese 
and Brazilian slave-traders, who gave it the name of Lagos The 
annexation was effected by means of a “ treaty of cession ”, obtained 
(it is not denied, under pressure) from King Dosumo and his chiefs ; 
the reasons given for this step being “ that the permanent occupation 
was indispensable to the suppression of the slave-trade in the Bight 
of Benin, and that it would give great aid and support to the develop- 
ment of lawful commerce and check the King of Dahomey's slave- 
raids 

The complications arising out of the slave-trade and consequent 
inter-tribal wars continued to cause difficulties for many years, and 
the gradual reduction and pacification of the hinterland is described 
in Chapter II. It must be remembered that these difficulties were 
the heritage of at least three centuries, during which European nations 
had carried on the trade and instigated, or at least encouraged, the 
tribal wars. 

The two following chapters deal with operations in the Niger Delta, 
the establishment of the Niger Coast Protectorate in 1884 and the 
annexation of the Cameroons bv the German Government. The Niger 
Company's charter was revoked in 1899, and the Protectorate of 
Southern Nigeria constituted, with which Lagos was incorporated in 
1905. The two Protectorates of Southern and Northern Nigeria were 
amalgamated in 1914. On the whole, in the author's opinion, the Niger 
Company “ did its work successfully . . . and one doubts whether, 
in 1886, the Government would have prepared, and Parliament passed, 
a vote for taking up the Niger as a Crown Colony ". 

Among many points of interest which space forbids one to quote, 
not the least is contained in Appendix I, where the case of the unfortu- 
nate Ja Ja is temperately though sympathetically stated. The lion's 
statue (to quote ,Esop's fable) so seldom gets erected that the impartial 
reader is bound to be grateful for every effort in this direction . 

A. W. 
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An English edition of Professor Meinhof's Lautlehre der Bantusprachen, 
prepared with the assistance of Dr. van Warmelo, will, it is hoped, 
shortly be published. 

The late David Clement Scott's Cyclopedic Dictionary of the 
Mang'anja ( - Xyanja) Language (1892) has for some years been out 
of print. It is, with some faults, a most valuable work, and 
indispensable to every one concerned with Nyasaland. It has now 
been thoroughly revised — with the addition of several thousand words 
• — by the Rev. Dr. Hetherwick, late of Blantyre, and will be issued 
during the present year from the press of the Religious Tract Society. 
This highly desirable publication has been made possible by a subsidy 
from the Government of Northern Rhodesia. 


We are asked to print the following. — E ditor. 

International Institute of African Languages and Cultures. 

22 Craven Street, London, W.C. 2. 

Prizes for Books in African Languages. 

There are men and women among many African peoples who enjoy 
books in their own language and who are also capable of writing books 
in their own tongue. The International Institute of African Languages 
and Cultures desires to help and encourage such people in their efforts, 
as it is the pride of every nation to possess a literature in its own 
language. 

The Institute has, therefore, decided to offer prizes for the best 
books in African languages. 

The prizes will be awarded on the following conditions : — 

1. The book must be written by an African in an African language. 

2. Each book should contain as a rule not less than 40,000 and 
not more than 00,000 words. 

3. The contents must be of general interest so that it is likely 
that many people will buy and read the book. We recommend 
especially : — 

(a) Fiction (novels, stories). 

(b) Descriptions of native life. 

(c) Stories from native history ; biographies. 

The prize may also be awarded to translations of such European 
books which are of generally recognized value. 
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4. Five separate prizes will be given every year in five different 
African languages. The languages chosen will vary each year. 

5. One prize only will be awarded in each of the chosen languages, 
either a first prize of £'20 or a second prize of £10. The prize-winner 
will also receive the medal of the Institute. 

6. The Institute will appoint a board of judges in Africa for each 
language, i.e. a group of Africans and Europeans who are able and 
williug to judge the work. 

7. Manuscripts must be sent to the Institute in London and all 
manuscripts received will be forwarded for examination to the board 
of judges in Africa. The judges will report on the manuscripts sub- 
mitted to them, recommending the selected manuscript for a first 
prize of £20 or a second prize of £10 according to the standard 
reached. The award of the Institute will be based on the report 
received from the judges. 

8. The manuscript remains the property of the author. The 
Institute does not undertake to publish the manuscript ; arrangements 
for this must be made by the author, who would be able on request 
to obtain the help of a mission or educational authority. 

9. For the year 1930 prizes are offered for manuscripts in the 
following five languages : — 

Xosa. 

Swahili. 

Hova. 

Kongo. 

Akan (Twi or Fante). 

10. All work in these five languages must reach the office of the 
International Institute of African Languages and Cultures, 22 Craven 
Street, London, W.C. 2, by 1st October, 1930. 

11. The prizes will be awarded and distributed every January. 
The names of the prize-whiners will be published in Africa. 


Dastur-i- Ushshaq. Bv FattahT. 

Some of the reviewers repeat the charges of obscurity and 
“ puerilities " which Rieu made against Fattahi's earlier work, the 
Shabistan-i-Khayal. May I be permitted to quote two passages from 
this poem which, at least in my opinion, are not open to these 
criticisms ? 
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1. An example of “ Question and Answer ", p 119, I. 15 : — 

(_£Ai X A>- q/vAj ^>- j (£X — S' j Ia ^j2ZjS < j 

0 L?U jl j_?^,l o-j'W I xj 3 xjx ^x 

jii ^>- aAi X jh 1 jf -Xy* I SS _jS j—~“ *A_0 Ll_a_5dt 

jC jl pA ^A_4_> i _p- (JA-i_? jt <A -*.) pA S 1 Ci^-; 

2aI Cj jAw J5^ <jy«! a*T^ ^ t jAl5^ jl oA^j 


J A 1 . 0»b 


\j*~- ^ J. 




J>- J J il) Iai jljL 1 (JAd.^^* 

Ao j jl ^>-j jjA X Ia_A_^ 1) llxi jl *Ji>- 


J^j^V \f LaJ_C 


jl ^>- j! i t2A~-->.>- iiA^j 
ji jl*U- j; jU- Ll_i_^j jh jJ » ^ jl ci5y 

t~ a A i&l A <^1 j j Via5Cj CA-*"^ A*^ \zS^ jS-> S \S^ 

tSjST jt.x\xS ^ jl aaA^j iS j. aaI S |»a jl aaa5Cj 

<JA~~o AAl ^•Xj? jl <JAA^j CA~ai j-^ £~ (_^’’ 1 J 

^3~1 btf* c- — —ji <S) j. jj^~ «aaa5^ aaI JT o» x 

jA O jU! jL L -. ..a._S.t jA~>- jWj cA— a>- llA^j 

2. The description of ^s- Envv. p. 255, 1. 15: — 

jl-J J_X i_>J j (_$ll)l jl *A~ 

J jfcAA j J jf^Aj jfjlj^ J>- A^Aj lSa^ 

(i^ V*^ ^ C — "*“ c3 W* C£~l <A“^ A - A 

{ jS ^A oAA ^li f- _x L ^-;- ) — 1 J. -jl TJ 


5 ^Sx*.*** 
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jU *j* ‘f ^ j.j j? 

* jli j a5 a*Xi_«Xi 

zy.-^y j ltj* *ji' (S j) j. 

er^f jlj>J j-l 4i^ j' i3^» 

«, »V»^> *CJ?T J j 7"J* j^? 1 ^ ^ _?* 

^r'> -5' er’ 1 * 0 

y>. pj' U A2fr ail_l_3 

jL.T-^ 'jlJ** 

JkJ <3tJ jl <— *5 _Ji 

.^ v-* ^ V“ 

ai^n (Jj a^J j 

\j ^ j) <>-*' tPj^-6 

j J^ 5 (J® 

j-» ^ f-M 

C^"* j -"’ k — * ^ *^A — 


0- ^j <JA> ^3>J—^ (Jjj. 

j^*Aj ^Ai jl <_$.? ^1 J>" 

1— jU^I ^1>-c£-J ^ 

>J. Q> c^: ci-> j; 

1 ^ ! j ^j£ac j ^ j ^ 

v_J ' (i ^ 4*-l>Ji i jjf ^*^>S > 

lT 1 ^ ^ 

J ^> r j*. (jj-r^t ‘- i -U 
«xi“ i\i*J c^Vr £\j— J J. 
J^® 4$->- _/ <-\c*T Jj>- 3j\ ^ 
jU^ _) ji <j;U£ l j> j'ji 

•*_*» jfjj Jr- 3 : J^-* 

J-\5» J* j^ 

j j2JL- (_£.5 J_^“- trl.V. 

is-^S' °-> S^ 

i£S j* vJ j L***> / £*+*> a,SCj y? 


This recalls the description of the Witch Errour in the first canto 
of the “ Faery Queene "’. Fattahi as an allegorist and Euphuist has 
much in common with Spenser. On the other hand, the reference to 
“ Hell freezing " in p. 257. 1. 7, has quite a modern and Occidental 
touch. R. S. G. 
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STUDIES IK COKTEMPORARY ARABIC LITERATURE 
By H. A. R. Gibb 
III. Egyptian Modernists 

IJIHE period 1914-1919, though one of relative quiescence, marks 
a turning-point in the development of modern Arabic literature, 
but, in spite of the coincidence of dates, the European war was not 
responsible, either directly or indirectly, for initiating the change. 
The new element bv which the change was brought about was the 
rise of a distinctive Egyptian school of writers, which, from small 
beginnings in the years immediately preceding the war, gathered 
strength in the interval, and emerged into sudden prominence on the 
resumption of literary activities. To understand the significance of 
this movement we must look back for a moment at the situation as 
it was about 1912. At that time, as has been seen, there was a sharp 
opposition between two contrasting schools of thought in Arabic 
letters ; on the one hand were the modernists, almost all Syrians, 
and Christian Syrians at that, headed by the new Syro-American 
school; on the other were the classicists, who still clung to the medieval 
Islamic tradition, and who were dominant in Egypt and in Muslim 
Syria. Between the two extremes were varying intermediate grades, 
including several writers who individually exercised considerable 
influence, but did not form a body sufficiently united in method or 
aim to counterbalance either of the opposing schools. The most 
prominent of these intermediate figures were GurgI Zaydan and 
VOL. v. part in. 29 
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Manfaluti. but. as the preceding study has shown. 1 neither Zaydan 
nor Manfaluti, in spite of their great gifts and popularity, could 
establish a definite literary movement. Zaydan’s writing was too 
colourless and didactic, and Manfaluti was too superficial in thought 
and too strongly inclined to the classical tradition in style, to attract 
readers who sought in Arabic literature something comparable to the 
books with which they were familiar in the languages of the West. 

The outcome of this state of affairs was that the sympathies of 
the educated reading classes were attracted to those Syro- American 
writers who by their boldness and originality had established them- 
selves as the leaders of the modernist movement, and who thus 
gained a predominant position in neo-Arabic literature, in spite of 
the violent attacks of the classicists. 2 It is unnecessary at this point 
to enter into a full discussion of their views and literary methods, 
since they have been made the subject of an admirable article by 
Professor Kratc-hkowsky in Le Monde Oriental. 3 Within the last 
ten years, however, their leadership has been challenged, and on the 
whole successfully, by the new Egyptian school. 4 

The beginnings of the new school date from the foundation of the 
newspaper al-Gandah in 1907, as the organ of the now defunct 
Popular Party *’ (hi zb al-unonah). The tone of the new journal 
was set bv its political director. Ahmad Luff! Bey as-Savyid, under 
whose influence al-Garldah. unlike its Egyptian-edited contemporaries, 

1 BSO.S., V. pp. 311-22. 

2 Xot only amongst Muslim traditionists : the organ of the Jesuit Fathers, nl- 
Maehriq , repeatedly indulged in violent diatribes against them from the pen of the 
late Pere Cheikho. e.g. against Jibran 1912. 313-16 ; 1923.487-93; 1924.555; against 
RayhanI 1909, 716-18; 1910, 389-92, 703-10; 1922. 746; 1924.478-9, 623-9, 
755-7. 

3 Die Litemtur tier Aruburhen Eiaiqriinlen in A uteri bt. xxi (1927). 193-213; see 
also on Rayburn, Jibran. ‘Ahd al-Masih Haddad (the editor of the Xew York Arabic 
journal Al-Snyeh [ax-Su'Di]) and Mikha’il XaTma, his introduction to the Chresto- 
mathy of modern Arabic Literature (Obmztnj Sarn-arahsbti Ltterutunj, Leningrad, 
1928). pp. xv-xvni. Professor Kampffmeyer has rendered a valuable service by 
publishing a German translation of this preface in MSOS., x x x i (1928). pp. 180-99 ; 
the passage referred to is on pp. 191-4. Here also attention may be called to the 
German translation of an introductory study by Professor Kratch kowskv referred to 
m a former article in this series ( USO.S.. iv, 747 note), published bv Professor Kampff- 
meyer under the title of “ Kntsteliung und Entwicklung der neu-arabischen Literatur ” 
in Die Well den Islam*, xi (1928), 189-99. A summary of other studies by Professor 
Kratchkowskx on the work of Amin ar-Ra\haiiI is contained in the same issue, 
pp. 179-80. 

1 The last of the late Pere Cheikho’s articles on modern Arabic literature (al- 
Machnq, xxv (1927). pp. 941-9) contains a h-t of contemporary Muslim poets and 
prosewriters. but shows an unusual number of inaccuracies m detail. 
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Mustafa Kamil’s Lin'd. with its purely political aims, and the con- 
servative Mu'ayytul, opened its columns to the social and literary 
reform movements of the day. Round Lntfl Bey as-Savyid gathered 
the young Muslims of the new generation in Egvpt. who were not 
only inspired bv the growing nationalist ideals, but who had been 
more thoroughly educated on western lines than their predecessors, 
and had in many cases absorbed much of the spirit of western culture 
through prolonged contacts with it during student years, for the 
most part in France. The aspiration of these young writers was to 
see their country not only politically free, but able to take a worthy 
place in world-civilization. At the same time, they were Muslims, 
but Muslims in whom the legacy of Muhammad 'Abduh was working 
towards a new adaptation of the fundamental positions of Islam to 
the demands of modern life and thought. Deeply conscious of the 
present contradiction, they were vet convinced that it could and 
must be resolved, not by a return to the past. nor. like the Syro- 
Americans. by cutting adrift from the past, but by the slow process 
of education and reform, and it was to this task that they felt them- 
selves called. Al-Gaminh thus served as the training ground of some 
of the most prominent members of the new school, including 
Muhammad Husayn Havkal, at that time a law-student in Paris, 
and afterwards the principal mouthpiece of its ideals. 

Down to 1914. however, the new movement was still in its infancy, 
and overshadowed in its own country by the Syrian writers and the 
nationalist-conservative movement. The war put a temporary stop 
to most of its outward activities. Al-Guriduh suspended publication, 
though its place was to some extent taken by the weekly as-Sufur. 
edited by ‘Abdal-Hamld Hamdi, a former member of the staff of 
al-Garldah and subsequentlv one of Havkal Bev’s collaborators in 
as-Siydsah. The movement nevertheless continued to grow in strength, 
and at length came to fruition during the early post-war years. Two 
important steps in its advance were marked by the reorganization of 
the Egyptian University, with Lutfl Bev as-Sayyid as its Director, 1 
and the formation of the Liberal Constitutional party, with its organ 
as-Siyasah founded in 1922 under the editorship of Husayn Bey 
Havkal. Through these two organizations, which were moreover in 
fairly close touch with one another, the scattered forces of education 
and reform were enabled to concentrate and co-operate, and thus to 


On the Egyptian University, see al-Mwht iq. xxvi (1928), pp. 284-8. 
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gain an increasing influence over Egyptian public opinion. At the 
same time the increased vigour of the nationalist movements in the 
Arabic East as a result of the war, and the enthusiasm which they 
generated, not only gave fresh driving force to the activities of the 
new school, but gained for their writings universal sympathy in the 
Arabic lands, as the literary exponents of the aims and ideals with 
which all, in greater or less degree, were imbued. Though in the 
political sphere they were temporarily overborne by the extremer 
elements in Egypt, and were often constrained to yield to force of 
circumstances, educated circles in all the civilized Arab lands were 
impressed by their activities and earnestness, as by the closer contact 
with the realities of the situation and truer reflection of their own 
aspirations which the Egyptian writers showed, in contrast to the 
detachment of the Syro- American writers , 1 and were sympathetically 
attracted bv their stand upon the common ground of the Muslim 
and Arabic heritage. 

It is true that, taken singly, none of the elements which have gone 
to make up the Egyptian school, and few of its ideals, were new or 
original in modern Arabic literature- a fact which goes some way to 
explain the obscurity of its beginnings. It is equally true that to 
speak of these writers as a school is to use a misleading, though 
convenient, term, since not only do they fall into various sub-groups, 
but the individual writers show such wide divergencies of methods, 
background, and temperament, that their association appears to be 
largely haphazard. Yet in practice they do form a group as well- 
defined, for instance, as the Syro-Amerieans, amongst whom similar 
individual differences are found, in that certain distinctive aims and 
characteristics are shared by them all, to greater or less degree. All 
of them are striving to give greater depth and range to modern Arabic 
writing, and to rescue it from the fluent superficiality to which a 
literature based on journalism is peculiarly liable. Most of them aim 
at applying modern aesthetic and literary criteria to the rich stores 
of old Arabic literature, as well as to modern productions, and 
so at bringing out all that they can contribute to the building-up of 
a new civilization. They are distinguished also bv a new compre- 
hensiveness, in which the sharpness of the old antagonism between 
modernist and classicist has been blunted, and made to serve the 
purpose of creating a new literary technique, which shall be in harmony 

1 Ar-Raylmnl. who was resident in Arabia ami Syria during this period, forms 
of course, an exception. 
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with modern aims and standards, and vet preserve the familiar 
rhythms of Arabic. They have already achieved thus much that the 
old wrangles of classicists and modernists on points of linguistic usage 
have lost their meaning, and have given place to a fresh alignment 
between conservatives and liberals on the fundamental principles of 
culture. From the literary point of view, what now determines the 
extent to which any writer is a modernist is not the superficial features 
of his writing but the answer which he gives to the question, how far 
Arabic literature is to draw its sole or main inspiration from traditional 
Islamic sources. But there can scarcely be found one Muslim Egyptian 
writer of note who rejects the Islamic past entirely, in the manner of 
the Syro-Americans ; it is in fact one of the distinctive features of the 
Egyptian school as against the latter, that even the most modernist 
amongst them aim at what Jibran Khalil Jibran has scornfully called 
“ patching the outworn garment 

None of these characteristics, however, is necessarily or in fact 
limited to Egyptian writers. The appropriateness of the description 
*' Egyptian school ” lies not so much in the fact that the leaders of 
the new school are all Egyptians, as in the gradual emergence of a 
further feature which they have in common, a feature which is difficult 
as yet to define and liable to assume exaggerated prominence. At 
present it may perhaps be termed " Egyptian particularism ”, which 
shows itself in a tendency to think in terms of Egypt rather than of 
the Arab world. Egypt, they feel, is still a part of the Arabic- 
speaking world, but has nevertheless to create its distinctive culture, 
and to make its distinctive contribution to literature and thought. 
In certain spheres of popular literature, and more especially in the 
drama, this attitude is still more explicit, and goes the length of 
using as a medium the colloquial Egyptian dialect. It is not surprising 
that the other Arabic-speaking countries try to shut their eyes to 
this — from their point of view — unwelcome tendency amongst 
modernist Egyptian writers . 1 Yet the tendency is there, and is 
increasingly marked, partly by reflection from the political situation, 
and partlv as a result of the new interest and pride in the ancient 
Egyptian civilization, which has been deliberately cultivated by the 
leaders of the Egvptian nationalist movement. At the present 
moment, the strength of this feeling varies greatly from writer to 


1 Syrian writers sometimes refer to it, with a touch of half-humorous deprecation, 
as a kind of modern j) j {“ Egyptology ” !). 
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writer, but it may eventually prove a decisive factor in the develop- 
ment of neo- Arabic thought. 1 

The majority of modernist Egyptian writers fall naturally into 
two groups, one composed of writers whose western background is 
mainly French, the other of writers who have been more strongly, 
though not exclusivelv. influenced by English literature. Of the 
former group the principal mouthpiece is Muhammad Husayn Bey 
Haykal, now editor of as-Siydsah. which, together with its weekly 
edition started in 1926. has become the leading organ of liberal thought 
amongst Egyptian Muslims, rivalling in this respect the old-established 
Syrian-owned Ahrcim and Muqattam. It was onlv comparatively 
recently that Dr. Haykal began to devote himself to journalism.' 2 
His first large-scale publication was a notable incursion into the field 
of imaginative literature, a novel of Egyptian peasant-life, entitled 
Zaynab , published anonymously in 1914. 3 For some years after this 
he was absorbed in legal practice, but in 1921 he published the first 
two parts of a study on the life and works of Rousseau. 4 Since 1922 
the editorship of the Sij/dsah has left him little time to give to more 
elaborate literary tasks, and his only later publications in book form 
so far are a collection of essays and studies reprinted from various 
journals, under the title of In Leisure Hours. 5 and a narrative of his 
visit to the Sudan at the opening of the Makwar dam, entitled Ten 
Days in the Sudan. 9 

It is less through his books, however, than through his journals 7 

1 An interesting counter- movement to this tendency is furnished by the formation 
(in 1922) of the “ Oriental League ” (Ls^lJl ,Jl), which aims at strengthening the 
links between all the peoples of Asia and Africa in the face of European aggression, 
and at present yokes many of the modernist writers discussed below in a somewhat 
uneasy fellowship with “ moderates ” and “ conservatives ”. .Since 1928 the League 
has issued a journal under the same title, edited by Ahmad Shaflq Pasha, the general 
tone of which is hitherto pronouncedly “ modernist 

2 In sketching the career* of the writer* mentioned in this article, l have had to 
rely almost entirely on the indications contained in their own publications. 

3 j j 3^*“^ Oarldah press. n.d. A second 

edition was published m 1929 ; of this I have not yet seen a eopv. 

4 y L>- $ j ^ have not seen a copy of this book. 

5 ‘Asrlyah press, n.d. [192o]. See an analysis of the contents of 
this book in MSOS.. xxix 2 (1926). 242-1. 

6 J'U o ‘ A*riyah press. 1927. 

' The dail\ Sms so (a* the name is spelt on the cover) is an ordinarv newspaper 
of six or eight pages. The weekly Smss'i y on the other hand, is a literary review, 
generally of 28 pages, about 2,000 word* to the page, containing articles of Hterarv, 
social, legal, historical, or other interest, translations of foreign articles, reviews of 
literature, art, and drama, essays, and short stories. Since the political amp d’etat 
in 1928. the articles on internal polities have been discontinued. 
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and his own descriptive articles and studies, that Dr. Haykal exerts 
the great influence which he enjoys throughout the Arabic world. 
His first and immediate object is to discipline the Arabic language 
into a flexible idiom which will express the thoughts and ideals of 
modern civilization. Lon" ago it was borne in on him that the 
vocabulary of Arabic put it at a disadvantage compared with the 
language of Western Europe. " I used.’’ he has written, " to rebel 
inwardly when I found mvself unable to express in my own language 
what I felt in my heart and pictured in mv mind’s eye, and the shape 
of its French or English expressions formed themselves in mv imagina- 
tion.” 1 This is a service which the journalist is peculiarly fitted to 
render, and it is partly with this object that Dr. Haykal exercises his 
pen week by week in long descriptive and critical essays, in which 
the capacity of Arabic for expressing delicate shades of meaning are 
tested anti supplemented .' 2 Language is but an instrument, which 
must be kept " polished ” or it becomes rusty ; considerations of 
l ' classical ” usage must not be allowed to stand in the way of adapta- 
tion to modem ideas. " The true adlb.” so runs his creed, is not the 
person who is familiar with obscure and antiquated words, but the 
person who can clothe beautiful ideas or fine shades of thought or 
imagery. . .in a garment, through which their beauty and originality 
can be perceived. The simpler the words, the sweeter they are to 
the ear, the nearer to the heart, and the more attractive to the mind.’’ 3 

1 As-Sifts'it (weekly ed.), 13th August, 1927, p. 11, cols. 1-2. The period referred 
to is about 1912. In the issue of 23rd July. 1927. p. 10, col. 2, the .same idea is more 
fully expressed in the present tense : — 

*C-^:«3 J (JAj iS J \ 3 jl-vl* i 

cry 3 3 ^ ^Jl 3 j 3A1J \ 3 Vl ) c l ca» 3 

lii) I 3 6^1 jjt J I 1 o 3 J ^Tkil 3 

^pl 4*JJ| ^ Ul ^ A.Z siU I ^ 

ij-S') a^i-l a,. “ : ^ j) jCl — <UJI 

. ■ *2- »-A' ^ ZT | ^ 1 3 L jlp siL 1 

(The last words are a quotation from Qasim Amin.) Farther on in the same article 
(col. 4) he extends this demand for modernization to the syntactical construction of 
the sentence, which requires to be adjusted to meet modern methods of reasoning 
and feeling. 

2 See. for example, his description of a sunset : Oli^t j. pp. 252-4. In 

this, he holds, is the true purpose of the study of classical Arabic literature : 

(weekly ed.), 1st June. 1929, p. 3. 

3 Pi >11 0 U 3 I j, 207. 
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The working out of a new technique, however, is in his view no 
more than a preliminary step to a wider aim, which is shared by all 
the leaders of the Egyptian school. In the existing cleavage between 
writer and public they see the gravest danger to the future of Egyptian 
literature. One cannot help sympathizing with al- £ Aqqad when, in a 
moment of despondency, he cries, “ Readers in Egypt are all in one 
of three groups : readers of novels and brain-ticklers ( nawddir ), readers 
of [classical] Arabic literature, and readers of Western literature.” 1 
Each writer in his own way is trying to bridge the gap, and to raise 
the standard of literary taste in Egypt. They feel that the wider 
public would willingly come to their side and second their efforts, 
if only some inner contact could be made . 2 To Dr. Haykal the only 
sure method of achieving unity is to work for the development of a 
truly national culture. At present there is no indigenous culture in 
the Arab lands — nothing but sham antique and imitations of the 
West . 3 This national culture is not to be achieved bv pseudo-anti- 
quarianism : " The Arab peoples and the Arabic language have plunged 
irrevocably into the race, and are preparing their shoulders to bear 
the whole civilization of humanity, in all its manifestations of science, 
art, and literature .” 4 Nor can it be achieved by disregarding the past . 5 
In realizing this aim both modernist and classicist must co-operate ; 
otherwise victory will rest with the Syro-Americans, and Islamic culture 
will vanish . 6 The task will be long and arduous. It calls for the 
labour and self-sacrifice of generations ; premature haste, the besetting 
sin of the Orient of to-day, can lead only to disaster . 7 Meanwhile, 
something may be done by familiarizing the reading public with the 
principles of objective criticism and teaching it, if not to think for 
itself, at least to turn its attention, not in the first place to the language 
of a writer, but to his ideas and thoughts, and only secondarily to his 
methods of expression. 

Though Dr. Haykal often speaks in this connection of Arabic culture 
as a whole, and frequently insists on the need of strengthening the 


1 al-Fusul (see below, p. 461, n. 2). 121. 

2 See an article by Dr. Haykal in the journal nl-Hadlth of Aleppo, vol. ii (1928), 
No. 1, p. 45. 

3 £l Jl\ olijl j, 20. 

4 Ibid.. 372. 

5 Ibid., 101. 

6 Ibid.. 376. 

7 Ibid., 372-4. 
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cultural ties between the Arabic-speaking peoples, 1 he believes that 
each Arabic-speaking country will in due course develop a literary 
life of its own. 2 His own hopes and energies, consequently, are centred 
mainly on the creation of a modern Egyptian culture. 3 In all his 
writings, from the first fervent dedication of his early novel Zaynab 
*' To Egypt ”, there glows an intense love of his country. Scarcely 
any other modern writer shows such interest in the ancient history 
of Egypt, and the pride which he so often expresses in the ancient 
East is really a pride in the achievements of ancient Egypt. So 
strong is this feeling in him that it results in a certain jealousy of 
the Arabs, and a peculiar insensibility to ancient Arabic literature ; 
indeed, he has confessed that since 1910 he has ceased to pay much 
attention to it. 4 He complains that Egyptian literature and thought 
are neglected in the Egyptian University, and of the absence of 
Egyptian feeling in the writings of both classicists and modernists. 5 
Yet with him this Egyptian feeling is totally distinct from the 
effervescent froth so prominent since 1919 among a section of 
Egyptians. Though he shares, as deeply as any man, their political 
aspirations, and though he has exploited, as he was perhaps entitled 
to do, the inflamed national sentiment for his own purposes, he realizes 
that no enduring political progress is possible without a social and 
intellectual regeneration which is as yet only in its beginnings. The 
men and women of this generation are precursors, and upon their 
success in effecting a change of mind in the rising generation depends 
the future of Egypt. 

In this aim Dr. Haykal finds his closest collaborators among his 
former colleagues in the new Egyptian University, and a number of 

1 See, for example, his invitation to establish a Pan-Arab congress y'y 

Jl in as-Siassn (weekly ed.), Sth December, 1928, p. 6. 

2 elj.iM Ot » ,\ j, 363. 

3 He totally scouts, however, the idea expressed by some writers of advanced 
modernist views (e.g. by N iqulu Yusuf in as-Sinsm (weekly ed.), 2nd February, 1929, 
p. 13), that the germ of the future Egyptian literature is to be found in the poetry 
and songs of the people. 

4 As-Siassa (weekly edition), 25th June, 1927, p. 10, col. 1; cf. Pt Ji I olijl J, 
p. 372. It is fully in conformity with this feeling that he should regard the Arabs 
as foreign invaders of Egypt, much as the average Englishman looks upon the Romans 
in England (see the article cited in the following note). The same idea animates a 
group of younger writers who are beginning to advocate the recognition of " Pharaonic 
literature ” as the only true basis of a national Egyptian literature. 

5 Ibid., 360-1. The argument for a chair of Egyptian studies is developed more 
fully in ri«-Sinn.ni (weekly edition), 22nd December, 1928, pp. 5-6. 
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the teachers in the higher training colleges. Though their work is by 
its nature more concentrated, and does not lend itself as a rule to 
literary productions other than technical manuals, it is none the less 
important in its bearing on the future of Egyptian literature. To 
them also this is an age of preparation rather than achievement, “ an 
age of translation, not of composition,” in the words of Lutfl Bev 
as-Sayyid. Director of the University and the present Minister of 
Public Instruction. But one teacher at least, Dr. Taha Husayn, has 
created for himself in modern Arabic letters a position as prominent 
as that occupied by Dr. Haykal, in a manner which often contrasts 
oddly with the moderation and supple methods of his colleague. 

Taha Husayn was born into a home which preserved all the 
traditional features of up-river village life. At an early age his sight 
was completely lost, and he was destined for a theological career. 
After the usual elementary instruction in the village leuttab he was 
entered as a student at al-Azhar and spent some years there, in the 
course of which he acquired a thorough grasp of Arabic from the 
linguistic side. Under the guidance of Shavkh Sayyid b. ‘All al- 
Marsafi he began to show a special partiality for Arabic literature, 
and subsequently continued his studies under European professors 
in the newlv-founded Egyptian University. Here he was initiated 
into modem western methods of literary criticism and historical 
study, and rapidly threw off the prejudices and cramped outlook of 
the Azharite. The firstfruits of these studies was a thesis on Abu’l-‘Ala 
al-Ma'arri, 1 in the introduction to which he already displaved his 
characteristic audacity by attacking the methods of teaching Arabic 
literature in Egypt. During the war years he studied at the Sorbonne, 
specializing in French literature and literary criticism, and in classics. 
His university career, after a narrow escape from disaster on account 
of an impetuous criticism which gave some offence in Egypt, 2 closed 
in 1919, with the production of a doctoral thesis on Ibn Khaldun. 3 
On his return to Egypt he was appointed to the new chair of Classical 
(Greek and Roman) History at the Egyptian Universitv, and on the 
reconstitution of the University was transferred to the Professorship 
of Ancient Arabic literature, which he still holds. 

1 t>U| ^ I Hilal press, 191.'). reprinted 1922. 

- See wobtl j, pp- 3-4. 

3 Subsequently translated into Arabic bv another hand: y _j_Ui y\ 4i_l» 

i-chq-hll tr. Abdallah Inan. together with a translation of an article on Ibn 
Khaldun by von Wesendonk. 1‘timad press, 1343 /192o. 
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At the very outset of his teaching career the new Professor had 
need of all his natural courage. His appointment gave the signal for 
the opening of a campaign directed against him and his work on the 
part of all the eonseivative educational elements in Egypt. Although 
he was already, as has been seen, 'persona ingratissima to the shaykhs, 
the main attack was directed against the new Chair, probably the 
first of the kind in any Muslim institution. For although every 
student of the Middle Ages is aware of the debt which Islamic civiliza- 
tion owed to Hellenism, it was a debt which the Islamic world never 
recognized, and in any case that aesthetic legacy of Greece which so 
profoundly influenced the evolution of modern Europe had found no 
acceptance in the Orient. Even when the modern westernizing 
movement gained momentum in Egypt and Svria, and passed from the 
stage of translation to that of imitation and closer study, it was only 
the outward modern manifestations of western thought and literature 
that were studied. Gradually the history of European thought began 
to be better appreciated, but the foundations still remained unknown. 
The first attempt to familiarize the Arabic world with something of 
the classical literary background was made by Sulayman al-Bustani 
in his translation of the Iliad . 1 The attempt was perhaps premature, 
and the subject ill-chosen. Epic poetry has never attracted the 
Arab, whose language lacks even a suitable metrical scheme for poems 
of such length and quality, and the technical difficulties were enhanced 
by the necessity of transliterating and fitting into Arabic metre all 
the Greek names. The result was that Bustani’s translation was 
appreciated more as a tour de force than for the intrinsic qualities of 
either the original or the Arabic version . 2 Egypt, striving after 
western democracy and western science, remained ignorant of and 
indifferent to, even a little contemptuous towards, their source. 

1 See BSOS., iv. p. 7.51; J ISOS., xxxi 2 , p. 188; Mijallah al-Majmn* nl-'llnu , 
v (192.5), pp. 249-52. 

2 The following comment represents, in spite of its extreme partisan character, 
the view of conservative opinion : — 

<1 I I ^ jJl (jp I ^ 

^yll— Jl ^LjL- U JLi JuS } 

p# yuL* J J tfjUVl Li» . • . Liai djUVl 

j f** (J kjlaa-l £?l» [ 

o A) I j -j 

l (Mnnar, xxvii (134.5), p. 397). 
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This paradox was brought vividly home to Dr. Taha Husayn. 
His students at first showed some hostility to the new imposition, as 
they regarded it, but gradually his eloquence and enthusiasm began 
to effect a change. Now he came boldly forward with the claim that 
if Egypt was to gain self-respect and was to progress in the ways of 
modern life, she must go to school and begin again with the founda- 
tions. In a series of works intended for the general public 1 he stressed 
again and again the necessity of classical studies as the basis of a 
living culture. “ We cannot live in this age demanding all the political 
and intellectual independence enjoyed by the peoples of Europe, while 
we remain dependent on them for all that nourishes the intellect and 
the feelings in science, philosophy, literature, and the arts.” 2 It 
might perhaps have gone hardly with him had the attention of Egypt 
not been distracted bv the political crisis through which it was passing ; 
as it was, however, he found strong support in a section of educated 
opinion and especially among his own colleagues. Indeed, at this 
very time, the Director of the University, Ahmad Lutfi Bey as-Sayvid, 
was engaged in a translation (from the French) of the N icomachean 
Ethics, which appeared in 1924. 3 But if the political situation eased 
his path, it also affected the success of his propaganda, and with 
his transference to the Chair of Arabic literature, the projected con- 
tinuations of his classical studies came to an untimely and regrettable 
end. It is too soon yet to say that the effort to bring classical studies 
to bear on Arabic literature has failed ; it is to be hoped at least that 
the Professor’s example of enthusiasm for learning and intellectual 
courage has not been lost on the rising generation. 

Even after his transference to Arabic studies, however, Dr. Taha 
Husayn was not to find himself in smoother waters. Following up his 
principle of introducing modern French methods of critical study into 
Egypt, he began to apply a sort of Cartesian analysis to Arabic 
literature, with results which became more and more radical. So far 


1 (1) f \ -Ce 1 i (Introductions to Aeschylus and 

Sophocles, with extracts in translation). Tijariyah press, pp. 22 5. 1920. 

(2) Oy-Urh/l 'Ci. (Translation of Aristotle’s Athenian Constitution, 

with an introduction). Hilal press, pp. 163. 1921. 

(3) J3i\ SjI» (Sketches of Greek and Roman thinkers, reprinted from al-Htlal). 

Hilal press, pp. 132. 1925. 

2 Suhuf Mukhtarah, p. 9. 

3 G *1-* A ' AA*- V I jvle. Govt, press, 2 vols., 1924 (J. E. Sarkis, Bulletin 
Bibhogrnphique, 1920-1926, No. 562). See also Haykal, Fi awqat al-jarnqh 
pp. 157-63. 
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from emulating Dr. Haykal’s cautious adaptation of European methods 
to the existing level of general education in Egypt, he jumped down 
the throats of the conservatives, and at length carried the method of 
philosophic doubt to a point for which Egyptian opinion was totally 
unprepared. His gradual progress towards radicalism can be traced 
in the first two series of studies which he published on Arabic poets 1 ; 
on the publication of the third, however, entitled On Pre-Islamic 
Poetry , 2 such an outcry was raised that the book had to be withdrawn, 
and a process for heresy was begun against the author . 3 Again his 
good fortune saved him from the worst effects of his audacity, and the 
result of the attempted persecution of the conservatives was only to 
enhance his popularity and prestige with the liberals, and make him 
the idol of the students. Nothing daunted, therefore, he republished 
the work, slightly revised as a concession to public opinion, and 
considerably enlarged, under a different title (On Pre-Islamic Litera- 
ture) in the following year . 4 

Scholastic though all these works are, they form an important 
contribution to contemporary Egyptian literature, not only by their 
qualities of style and method, but by the skilful way in which the 
needs of a wider public are kept in view. The style is peculiar in the 
sense that, being dictated, not written, it presents characteristics, 
such as frequent repetition of phrases, which belong to oratory rather 
than to prose. Vet the happy choice of words, the smoothness and 
facility of the argument, and the humorous and masterly handling 
of the subject, give it an attractive quality which is rarely equalled 
in Egyptian writing. Nevertheless, it is in their educational aspect 
that the main value of these studies lies, and whether or not all the 

1 ^,a> (so called, because originally published in ai-Siyfiiih on 

Wednesdays); 1st series, Tijarlvah press, pp. 326, n.d. [102.1]; 2nd series. Govt, 
press, pp. 150. 1344 1926 ; critique by M. Kurd ‘All in Mijullah nl- Majma 1 

(Damascus), v (1925), pp. 147 ff. The reader w ill note the reminiscence of the Cauteries 
du Lundi in the title. 

2 J- Govt, press, pp. 183. 1344/192(3. The book was not 

sequestrated, but the issue was bought in and withdrawn from circulation. See on 
this book Lammens, V Islam (Beyrouth. 1926), pp. 242-3 ; English trans. by Sir E. D. 
Ross (London, 1929), pp. 223-4. 

3 It should be borne in mind that the Egyptians had taken over the French 
view' of university professors as salaried servants of the State. 

4 ^IaU. 1 j. Published by the ci, I'timfid press, 

pp. 3?6. 1345 1927. Reviewed by Professor Margoliouth in JRAS. 1927, 902-4. 

Both these works have provoked a whole series of rejoinders by writers of the con- 
servative school. An interesting discussion of the issues involved will be found in 
al-Machriq , xxvi (1928), 195 ff., and xxvii (1929), 434 tf. 
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conclusions to which Dr. Taha Husavn has come are accepted, the 
wide influence which he enjoys must in due course lead to the 
strengthening in Egyptian thought and literature of the principles 
for which he stands. 1 

It is not only in virtue of these works, however, that Dr. Taha 
Husavn occupies an outstanding position in eontemporarv letters. 
Outside the sphere of his professional studies, he has found the time 
to make fairly extensive contributions to periodical literature, among 
which may be mentioned the lengthy critical analyses of modern 
French plays, published in al-Hilal, a number of which have been 
reprinted in book form. 2 In 1922 he issued a translation of Gustave 
le Bon’s Psychologic de V Education." Much more important from 
every point of view is the literary autobiograpliv, entitled Al-Ayyam 
(“ Days "), a work which is justly praised for its depth of feeling and 
for the truth of its descriptions, and has a good claim to be regarded 
as the finest work of art yet produced in modern Egvptian literature. 4 

Together with the writers already mentioned there are a number 
of others who belong to the same group, but are less prominent in the 
world of letters. Amongst the other professors at the Egyptian 

1 It is for this reason, of course, that Dr. Taha Husavn is the object of the most 
bitter attac ks in conservative and reactionary circ les. As a specimen of the 
outrageous criticism and slander to winch he is subjects A, the following passages from 
ul-Mu/ifir (xxvn (1345), pp. 3S7-S). apropos of Fi’l-Adnh al-JahilT, may be quoted here, 
with apologies to him for reproducing such odious — and at the same time ludicrous — 
per-onalities 

^1 J-& Jill-**! ju> jyS' 

j ^-aJ | \ \jj£> . . . LilS""" ^Jls 

<L jjMl JjJI h*<=> Jj ! ! <,1 | £.jk)l j .-oVl y 

Cf Xij I «L-l ojVj! id-* jf sf,.| 4_i; JO* \f 

•C-iLrijI yli-Ual Jj-I je. Aid I k/-G- jiy * y 5a, nil } 3;jjJ| iL yj| ‘L-'il 

‘ ) J_dC ")j 1 oji— . Uchsi ^iU V :Jl» -Cl 

.^fli Id* iJljl 

The student will note an interesting example of the survival of traditional methods 
of Arabic historiography in the last sentence ! 

2 \LS C'jaru ah press. 19:14. The series ^Jlj LJ| ^ published ill 

nl-Hfifl(th, vol. l (Aleppo, 1927), is a No of interest. 

3 Hilfd press, 1922. 

4 Published in af-IItlal between December. 1920, and July, 1927. I hope .to deal 
more fully with this and with Dr. Ha\kai’s novel Znyn'tb in a later article. 
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University, several, including Mansur Bey Fahml. Dr. Ahmad Amin, 
Dr. Ahmad Dayf , 1 and Shaykh Mustafa 'Abd ar-Raziq, are known to 
a fairly wide public. The last named . 2 whose masterly introduction 
to the French translation of Muhammad 'Abduh’s Risal'it nt-Tawhld 
is familiar to European scholars, probablv stands in the truest line of 
development from Muhammad 'Abduli. as a modernist who vet holds 
firmly to the bases of Islamic tradition. At the opposite extreme to 
him is Mahmud 'Azmi, sub-editor of (vs-Siyamh. and the most 
advanced of all Muslim Egyptian modernists. 

The same school of thought is represented also amongst the teachers 
at other higher colleges, and though in most cases their individual 
influence is bounded by their immediate students and their particular 
subject, yet cumulatively their effect on the evolution of Egyptian 
taste is considerable. It extends still further into the ranks of more 
popular writers, who, whether or not they make any claim to familiarity 
with French literature, show in their output the influence of their 
contacts with French thought. As Lord Cromer observed twenty 
years ago , 3 French culture has exercised a peculiarly powerful attrac- 
tion oil educated Egyptians, and while there is nothing regrettable 
in this fact itself, the study of Egyptian literature shows that it is 
open to question whether its effects have been altogether good. 

The reasons for this criticism lie in the attraction of Egyptian 
writers and readers towards particular currents in French literature, 
rather than towards French literature as a whole. It could hardly 
be expected that Egyptians should feel any natural sympathy with 
the productions of the classical school, while, on the contrary, there 
is a real kinship between the spirit of Arabic literature and the works 
of the Romanticists. The previous article has shown how strongly 
Manfaliitl fell under the influence of such writers as Chateaubriand, 
and in this Manfaliitl was bv no means exceptional. The range of 
better-educated Egyptians lias widened, but the student cannot 
help noticing how often the names of Rousseau. Alfred de Vigny, 
de Musset, and Hugo recur, and still more how widespread is the 


1 Dr. Davf is joint-author of two remarkable novel* of Egyptian life published 

in French, entitled Man* mi ami El-Azhnr. On his study of Spanish- Arabic* 
literature (^J : I *Vl see MSOS., xxix, 240-1. 

2 He is a brother of ‘Alt *.\bd ar-Raziq. whose book on I An hi anil the Principles 

of Gorernment J_^l j !) — on which see Laimnen^, L’ldani. pp. 121-2 = 

English trans.. pp. 109-10 — -created such a sensation in Egypt m l92o. 

3 Modern E<jijpt. vol. ii, p. 236. (One volume ed., p. 643.) 
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admiration for Anatole France, even among the best of the Egyptian 
writers mentioned above. 1 \\ hen one considers what might be the 
fruit of this inoculation with the more negative and sceptical sides of 
modern French culture, one can sympathize with the fear of the con- 
servatives that the influence of European studies is wholly destructive. 
Fortunately, however, among the leaders of the liberal school, these 
tendencies are balanced by a wider grasp of the vital and constructive 
process within which the European reader is able to give the 
Romanticists their fitting place. There are even one or two writers 
who stress the doctrine of progress through suffering, 2 3 though they 
fail to convey a vivid impression of actuality. 

An important share in the propagation of healthier and more 
constructive elements of western thought is taken by the second 
group of Egyptian modernists, those writers whose European back- 
ground is mainly English. The reason for this is not to be sought 
in any comparisons between French and English culture as a whole, 
but rather in the fact that the English writers with whom Egyptians 
are most familiar — Shakespeare, Carlyle. Dickens. Tennvson. Bernard 
Shaw — are essentially writers of a healthy and constructive outlook. 
The leading literary figures in this group are 'Abbas Mahmud al-‘Aqqad 
and Ibrahim 'Abd al-Qadir al-Mazini. The gap which separates 
al-'Aqqad from the majority of those already named is fairly wide, and 
has unfortunately been widened bv political differences, though the 
latter of course cut across all literary divisions. Al-Mazini occupies 
a more intermediate position, but in the controversies to which thev, 
in common with many others, have devoted a disproportionate share 
of their energies, he is distinguished by a vigour which amounts 
at times to violence. 

In their literary careers al-‘Aqqad and al-Mazini have developed 
along closely similar lines. Both of them began as poets of a modernist 
type," whose lyrics are inspired by definite subjective emotions 
and not in any way influenced by the traditional methods and subjects 
of Arabic poetry. At the same time, that is from 1912 onwards, thev 


1 JfSOS.. xxix, 257. 

2 e.£. Muhammad Sabri, k-.jtq (Govt, press. 1(127), pp. 2«*f> anu. 

3 *’<> r ‘In' varly prodm tions of al-'Aqqad see .Sarkis. /,„■/. A', /mioyrnphie 

.4 tithe, col. 134, ; for al-Mazini, ibid., col. lfilM (when- the ,,j vt . n for his 

Dhrfm i.s an error for 1333 ; the edition itself is undated). .VI-' A,,, pad's 1,1, mn was 
republished by the Muqtataf press, 192 8 ; his introduction to al-Miizini’s Uhi-'in is 
reprinted in oUUall, pp. 274-89. 
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engaged in a certain amount of poetic criticism, which led up to their 
joint publication in 1920-21 of vigorous critical essays on such leading 
literary figures of the conservative school as Manfalufl and the poet 
Ahmad Shawqi, under the misleading title of ad-Dhrdn. 1 Their 
subsequent publications consist of collections of articles of different 
dates, reprinted from various journals, and ranging over a wide 
field. 2 In general they share the aims and characteristics already 
noted as common to all the Egyptian modernists, and do not hide their 
conviction that a literary revival, reflecting a revolution in the ideas 
and outlook of the people, is a necessary preliminary to a full revival 
of national life, and that it is the present task of the writer and thinker 
to guide the people towards the formulation and achievement of their 
national contribution to civilization. But both of them stand 
appreciably nearer to the conservative position than either Dr. Haykal 
or Dr. Taha Husayn ; they are less insistent on the evolution of a 
purely Egyptian culture, and lay more weight on the grafting of 
congruent European elements on the Arabic stock in order to produce 
a modernized Arabic-Islamic culture. 3 One of the main features of 
their work, consequently, is a careful study of such poets as Ibn 
ar-Ruml and MutanabbI, and the valuation of their productions 
somewhat on the lines of Hazlitt. 

Yet in spite of a certain general similarity of aim and methods and 
even of subject, there is a marked difference in tone, no less than in 
style, between the work of al-'Aqqad and that of al-Mazinl. Hitherto 
al-'Aqqad appears by far the more original writer and his work leaves 
the more satisfying impression. 4 The keynotes of his writings are 
Freedom and Truth. These are the things of which Egypt stands in 


1 ^jjYl ) -tiJI j _>k. S' . Ten parts were planned, but only two appear 

to have been issued. 

2 Al-'Aqqad : (1) Sa'adali press, pp. 29 6. 1922 1341. (Summary of 

contents in MSOS.. xxix 2 (1926), p. 242.) (2) oUliail. Tijarlyah press, pp. 310. 
1924,1343. (3) oU-l JLl. 'Asrivah press, pp. 276, n.d. [1926], (Summary of 
contents in A/8'08'., ibid., pp. 241-2 ; review by M. Kurd ‘All in Mijallah, etc., vi 
(1926), pp. 334-5. 

Al-Mazini : (1) 2.^1 1 jL»aa.. ‘Asrlyali press, pp. 473, n.d. [192.>]. (2) J 1 

‘Asrivah press, pp. 222, n.d. [1928]. 

3 This is to be* taken as a general statement, of course ; in speeitic essays here 
and there al-'Aqqad may appear more radical than Ur. Haykal. 

4 On ‘Aqqad see also Professor Kratchkowsky’s Introduction, xviii—xix ( — 4/808., 
xxxi 2 , 194). 
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greatest need . 1 Freedom lies in the power of the mind to overcome 
obstacles ; to begin by seeking political " freedom ” is to begin at 
the wrong end. Truth is the reality behind the outward shows of life, 
and truth and freedom issue in beauty. “ Without love of beauty there 
is no freedom ” ; the mind of Egypt hitherto is symbolized by the 
cultivation of the soil of Egypt — entirely given up to necessary and 
materially useful things ; but now there is a growing appreciation of' 
beauty and art . 2 The larger number of al-‘Aqqad's essays, outside 
those devoted to purely literary criticism, are given up to the elabora- 
tion of these ideas . 3 It is in this reaction to the views of the realistic 
school that the chief importance of his work as a prose writer lies. 
The same conceptions underlie his literary methods. “ Literature 
and the arts are the highest expression of freedom.” 4 The object of 
literature is not to amuse or entertain, but to widen the reader’s hold 
on life . 5 The writer of natural genius (matbu‘) is one who follows his 
natural bent without seeking to copy others . 6 But it is not enough to 
present a faithful picture, a mere photograph ; the writer must be an 
artist who strives after an ideal of beauty. Simplicity alone is not 
the supreme art in style ; it is not to be demanded of a writer that 
his language should be easy to everyone . 7 In accordance with this 
principle al-‘Aqqad has forged for himself a style which is peculiar in 
contemporary Arabic literature, a style which is elaborate and rather 
of a western type in texture, yet slightly archaic in language, and 
which demands the utmost concentration on the part of the reader. 
Some such new form of expression he feels to be necessary for his 
purpose, since old Arabic had no real literary style, what did duty as 
such (excluding works dealing with plain recitals of fact) being in 
reality rhetorical in its origin and manner, and open to serious 

1 For this reason he protests against the prominence given to the ideas of Anatole 
trance by writers of the trench school (ohJllall, 232 ff.). The principal weakness 
which he discerns in the Egyptian character is frivolity and lack of seriousness, and 
it is perhaps symptomatic of his English background that the remedy which he proposes 
for this weakness should be re'tl play — exercise of the body as well as of the mind 
(ibid., 272-3). 

2 oUULll. pp. 54-7. 

3 e.g. oU>-t Jd, 4S-89. 

4 Ibid., 7!». 

5 oUlAll.1-9; c f. CjU.IJ.1,22. 

227. This, of course, is aimed at the conservative school. 

7 oUs-l_,U. 90 -9, 
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criticisms. 1 True renovation must, however, be based on a thorough 
grasp of classical Arabic 2 ; the writer who has acquired this mastery 
may then at his own will enrich it by the adaptation of congruent 
elements from other languages. 3 4 Unadorned statement is not litera- 
ture ; only that is worthy of the name which expresses thought in a 
garb of beauty and dignity. 

Al-MazinI shares al-‘Aqqad’s views on freedom ”, but not his 
artist’s idealism. He is at heart a realist, whose vision is, however, 
tempered by a touch of fantasy. His earlier literary essays are for the 
most part straightforward in subject and manner, and scarcely call for 
special remark. It is more interesting to follow up the evolution of his 
style. In his earliest w'ork 1 he is still strongly influenced by the classical 
Arabic style, though his treatment of the subject is determined by his 
English reading. The post-war essays in the same collection show a 
marked improvement in the direction of simplicity and concentration ; 
the style resembles on the whole that of Dr. Havkal and other modernist 
authors, the choice of words is careful, but there is no attempt to 
imitate al-‘Aqqad’s elaborate syntax and rather studious diction. In 
his next book, 5 however, the tone of his writing has begun to change. 
It is altogether lighter, gayer, and more sparkling, and in a few passages 
the essay form is exchanged for short sketches and dramatic dialogues. 
It seems as if al-Mazinl had realized that the literary essay was not 
his real bent, and was beginning to find his feet in a new form of 
composition. Since 1928 he has regularly contributed to the weekly 
Sij/asah and other journals sketches and dialogues written in this crisp 
and witty style, and there can be no question that as a definite 
contribution to imaginative literature, in which modern Arabic is still 
exceedingly weak, these rank much higher than his critical essays. 
Whether he will eventually take the next step, and emerge as an 


1 oUikll, 229-30. 

2 C'f. his criticism of Jibran, not only for lus language, however, but also for the 
poverty of his ideas, though he admits the poetic insight of some passages {nl-t usttl , 
46-9). 

3 Jd, 100-8. .See also his analysis of modern Arabic literary movements 
in his letter of acceptance of membership of the Arab Academy; Mijitllali, etc., 
vi (1926), pp. .">48—50. 

4 A study of Ibn ar-Ruml written in 1913-14, reprinted in \ 
pp. 298-346. 

5 £J' {see above, p. 461, n. 2). The greater part is devoted to a 

criticism of Dr. Taha Husayn’s “U, and ^J. 
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Arabic novelist, remains to be seen , 1 but there is none among the 
modern Arabic writers mentioned so far who possesses, at least from 
the point of view of style, hetter qualifications. 

The place occupied by German literature in this revival is still 
restricted, though in view of the numbers of Egyptian students in 
Germany it may be expected to expand. References to Goethe, Schiller, 
Nietzsche, and so on are frequently found in the pages of the essayists, 
but there is little evidence of any real influence exerted by German 
thought on Egyptian writers. It is interesting, however, to see how 
the distinction between the two groups observed above maintains 
itself in relation to German literature. Al-‘Aqqad is attracted to 
Kant , 2 and frequently discusses Schopenhauer and Nietzsche, while 
the French school is attracted rather to the romantic writers. From 
the latter group emanates the only notable translation yet made of a 
German work, Goethe’s Werther, and that itself on the basis of French 
translations . 3 

Within the ranks of the Egyptian modernists whose activity has 
been discussed up to this point there are, of course, varying degrees 
of western adaptation. Sliaykli Mustafa ‘Abd ar-Raziq and Professor 
Mansur Fahmv are still to a large extent in touch with conservative 
feeling ; al-'Aqqad and Dr. Haykal are less so. while Dr. Taluv Husavn 
inclines still more to the left. The extreme left wing of Egyptian 
modernism, however, is formed by another group, composed hitherto 
largely of Egyptian Christians, in which the principal figure is Salamah 
Musa, the present editor of the monthly journal al-Hilal. Salamah 
Musa first came into prominence by his writings in defence of the theory 
of evolution and of socialism, which he had studied during some years 
of residence in England . 4 His post-war publications consist so far of 
collections of essays, reprinted from al-Hilal and other journals, 
and dealing not only with literary matters, but with such subjects 
as Malthas, the Ice Age. psycho-analysis and the subconscious mind 

1 He has spoken of tin, possibility in a. ■<- Sit-in (weekly ed.), 27th April, 1929, p. 5. 

2 .liUJLIail. 249-59. 

3 J j '■ Translated by Ahmad Hasan az-Zayyat. with an introduction by 
Hr. I aha Husavn. 1342 1924. .See on this, anil on other translations from the 
French by az-Zayyat. MSOS., xxix 2 . 248. 

4 For his earlier works see Sarkis. Diet. Enc., col. 1038. The first exponent of the 
Darwinian theory in Arabic was the Syrian. Ur. Slubll Shumayl (Shumayyil), on whom 
see itl- Mnrhritf, 1921). p. 526; for his writings. Sarkis, cols. 1144-5. His work met 
with very little response in Egypt, and it has fallen to his disciple Salamah Musa to 
prosecute 41 with more success. Needless to say, the theory of evolution is still 

ry gingerly handled m ultra-conservative circles. 
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j!l), and especially with evolution . 1 His favourite 
authors are Bernard Shaw and H. G. Wells : like them, he speaks his 
mind out fearlessly, and even provocatively, on subjects which even 
the most advanced of the Muslim modernists treat with caution. 
Perhaps the best example is furnished bv his essav on Monotheism , 2 
in which he argues for the naturalistic origin of taichld and boldly 
applies the doctrine of evolution to religion. His attitude to Arabic 
literature and literary style is characterized by the same boldness and 
vigour of thought. In both classical and contemporary Arabic litera- 
ture he finds a lack of sound knowledge and of contact with the facts 
of life, and while at first he was content to allow the classical tradition 
some share, though a subordinate one, in the formation of a modern 
Arab culture , 3 in his latest writings he pronounces for complete 
severance from the past . 4 English and French style he declares 
roundly to be better than Arabic style, and he has made it his aim to 
produce what he calls the " telegraphic " form of writing, ” in which 
the words do not outnumber the ideas.” 5 But while he is distinguished 
from his Egyptian colleagues by his more extreme views (though to 
the European they are often the ordinary views of an educated 
man), he is, unlike the Syro-American school, careful to observe in his 
writings the familiar rhythms of Arabic. The “ vulgarity ” of 
language, for which he is violently criticized in certain quarters, amounts 
to no more than the taking up into the written language of a few 
popular words, which serve his purpose better than unfamiliar 
classicisms . 6 Yet he is not entirely a partisan of the ” Egyptian 
culture ” school : on the contrary his aim is to bring Arabic thought 
generally into line with western thought. Like his predecessor 
GurgI Zaydan, his work is rather didactic than literary, but it may 
be said with truth that he is the worthy successor of Zaydan in the 
altered circumstances of present-day Egypt. His popularity with, 

1 (1) Cdjtk**. ‘Asrlyah press, n.d. [1924]. (2) j l^Wady 

Hik'd press, 1920. (31 aiMy Asrlyah press, n.d. [1927]. I have 

not seen a copy of this book. There is a violent criticism of it by Cheikho in al-Machriq, 
xxv (1927), p. 957. 

2 pp. 98—103. 

3 “ For each look backwards we must look forward twice " : ibid., 51. 

1 .See his articles bAai in nJ-Hndith, vol. li, 32—1, and } 3 j — ^ * n 

ar-Rahitah aah-Sharqiyah, vol. i, Xo. 2 (Dec. 1928), 46-30. 

° Cj p. 8. 

6 See his article on the literary use of Egyptian colloquial terms in al-fhlal, 
July, 1920. 
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and the influence which his work exerts on, a section of the rising 
generation of Egyptians, both Muslim and Christian, show that he 
is a factor to be reckoned with in the evolution of modem Egyptian 
thought and literature . 1 

If it is asked to what, after all, this literary activity in Egypt 
amounts, the answer will not be found merely by reckoning up the 
number of productions, which will bear comparison, from the point of 
view of interest or profit, with those of any other country. It must be 
judged, not from the standpoint of a highly-developed western 
literature, but in relation to its background, audience, and environ- 
ment. It has brought into Arabic literature new values and 
ideals, towards which it strives to direct the political and cultural 
aspirations of the Egyptians, and which at the same time link 
it up with the thought of the civilized world outside. These 
writers have shown that it is not only possible, but, humanly 
speaking, certain, that in due course a body of Arabic literature 
will be created which will express the distinctive contribution 
of Arabs and Egyptians to modern civilization, not as imitators 
of an alien culture, but as members of an original and vigorous 
organism, in the same way that Russian literature has expressed the 
distinctive contribution of the Russian genius. All of them are 
conscious that they stand at the beginnings of this development, that 
they are precursors of that newer Arabic literature yet to be, but 
each seeks to bring to it his own offering of experiment and thought. 
They know' that w hat they are expressing is not the feeling of the people 
as a whole, but the views of a small minority who are striving, with 
increasing success and a strong assurance of ultimate victory, to 
convert and educate the people. In this alone they see the hope of 
the future, and their part is to unify, broaden, and extend the influence 
of these forces. For their final aim, as al-‘Aqqad has well said , 2 is 
not to create an intellectual culture, a culture of decadence and mere 
words, but a natural culture, a culture of progress. 

ADDITIONAL NOTES 

p. 439, n. 2. On Shaykh Mustafa 'Abdar-Raziq see now al-Hilal, August, 1929, 
pp. 1162 ff. 

p. 463. As this article is in Press, the issue is announced of a selection of al- 
Mazinls dramatic sketches and essays under the title of LijJl (“The 

l’eepshow ”). Taraqql Press, 1929. 

p. 464. n. 3. A translation of Goethe’s Fnv*, by Professor Muhammad Awad, of the 
Egyptian l mversiry. is now announced, with a preface by Dr. '[Villa Husayn. 

1 According to h,„ own .statement (m d-Hn.llth . vol. ii, pp. 28.-, -6) 45,000 copies of 
nis books lia\e been printed. 

3 Introduction to h„ colic, ted l)I«.,n. p. 8. 
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TT has hitherto been supposed that the earliest allusion to 'Umar 
* Khayyam is that contained in the Chahar Maqdla of Nizam-i ' Arudi, 
which was written in a.h. 552, and the second allusion in point of 
date that contained in the Nuzhat dl-Arivdh of Muhammad Shahrazuri, 
written about the middle of the seventh century. The latter account 
was edited, together with a subsidiary Persian version and Russian 
translation, by Professor Zhukovsky in al-Muzaffariya (St. Petersburg, 
1897, pp. 327-31). Now this account of ‘Umar was taken almost 
verbatim, but with several extensive omissions, from the Ta’rlkh 
Hukama al- Islam of Zahlr ad-Dln al-Bayhaql, which was composed 
before a.h. 549, and therefore antedates by some years the notice 
in the Chahar Maqdla. We are indebted to Professor Weil for the 
kind loan of the unique manuscript of this work, now in the Berlin 
University Library (Petermann, ii, 737), from which the following 
notice has been extracted. 

E. D. R. 

H. A. R. G. 


(jlh! J jA-all [Fob 666] 
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The Master and Philosopher, the Proof of the People, ‘Umar 
i bn Ibrahim al-Khayyam. 

He was a Xlshapurl by birth, as also were his father and his 
ancestors. He was the disciple of Abu ’All in the various branches 
of philosophic studies, but was withal a man of disagreeable character 
and pee\ ish temper. Having studied a certain book in Isfahan 
seven times and memorized it, he returned to Nlshapur and there 
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dictated it. It was afterwards compared with a copy of the original, 
and very little difference was found between them. His horoscope 
was Gemini, the sun and Mercury being in the ascendant. . d He 
was niggardly in both composing and teaching, and wrote nothing 
but a compendium on physics, a treatise on Existence, and another 
on Being and Obligation, though he had a wide knowledge of philologv, 
jurisprudence, and history. 

The story is told that the Imam ‘Umar one day entered the presence 
of the wazlr Shihab al-Islam, i.e. 'Abd ar-Razzaq, son of the great 
jurisconsult Abu’l-Qasim ‘Abdallah ibn ‘All ibn Akh Nazzam. With 
the latter was the Imam of the Koran-readers, Abu’l-Hasan 
al-Ghazzal, 1 2 and the two of them were discussing the different readings 
of a certain verse of the Koran. Shihab al-Islam said “ Now we have 
lighted on the expert ”, and questioned the Imam ‘Umar on the 
point. Thereupon ‘Umar not only enumerated the conflicting 
readings of the readers with the objections to each one. but also related 
the unsupported traditions and exposed their faults, and then proceeded 
to argue for the superiority of one reading over all the other readings. 
The Imam of the Readers, Abu’l-Hasan al-Ghazzal, exclaimed, 
“ May God multiply such men as you among the learned ! Make 
me one of the familiars of your house and grant me your favour ! 
I never thought that anyone in the world, not even any of the readers, 
could memorize and master the whole of that, let alone one of the 
philosophers.” 

In the mathematical and metaphysical branches of philosophy 
he was a thorough master. One day the Imam, the Proof of Islam, 
Muhammad al-Ghazzall, visited him and questioned him on the 
greater prominence of one of the polar sections of the celestial sphere 
than of the other sections, although the sphere itself is svmmetrical. 
(I have discussed this point in my own book ‘Arais an-Nafa’is.) 
The Imam ‘Umar made a discourse of inordinate length, beginning 
with the statement that movement belonged to such and such a 
category, but dealt very meagrely with the point under discussion 
— for such was the usual way of this much-revered shavkh. At 
length the mosque attendant whose duty it was to give the signal 
(to the mu’adhdhin) at midday rose to his task, and the mu’adhdhin 


1 A line of supplementary astronomical data has been omitted. 

2 Tn Zhukovsky al-Ohazzali. but see Sam'ani, Kitdb al-An*nh. fol. 4076, 1. 4 from 
foot. Al-Ghazzali’s kunyn was Abu Hamid. 
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issued the call to prayer, whereupon the Imam al-Ghazzall quoted 
The truth has come and falsehood has passed away ”, and went off. 

The Imam 'Umar one day visited the Great Sultan Sinjar during 
his bovhood, when he was suffering from an attack of smallpox. 
When he came out the wazir Mujir ad-Dawlah said to him, " W hat 
do you think of him and how have you treated him ? ” The Imam 
‘Umar replied to him. ” The boy is dangerous.” The words were 
caught bv a negro eunuch, who brought them to the ears of the Sultan. 
When the Sultan recovered he entertained a secret feeling of hatred 
for the Imam 'Umar and disliked him. whereas the Sultan Malikshah 
used to number him amongst his boon companions and the Khaqan 
Shams al-Muluk at Bukhara used to show him the greatest honour, 
so much so that he would seat the Imam ‘Umar beside him on his 
divan. 

The Imam 'Umar once told the following story to my father. 
One day. he said. I was with the Sultan Malikshah when a boy came 
in, one of the children of the amirs, and did homage to him most 
gracefully. I marvelled at the elegance of the salutation in one so 
voung as he was. but the Sultan said to me, ‘‘ Do not be surprised ; 
a young chicken, when its egg is broken, sets about pecking at grains 
without being taught, but it cannot find its own way to its nest, 
while a young pigeon does not peck at grains until it has been taught 
through being fed from the bill, but in spite of that it grows into 
a pigeon which can direct itself and will fly from Mecca to Baghdad.” 
The Sultan’s words impressed me greatly, and I said, " Every one of 
greatness is guided by instinct.” 

I myself once visited the Imam on behalf of my father (may God 
have mercy upon him) in the year 507. and he asked me to explain 
a verse in the Huwdsnh which runs 1 : 

Nor do they pasture, when they alight, on the flanks of quietude 
nor in the grove of meekness. 

I said " al-luura)/»u is a diminutive with no corresponding form of 
magnitude, just like ath-thuraijyn and al-ltumnyyd. The poet intends 
to indicate the might and invincibility of this tribe ; his expression 
means ' when they encamp at any place, they do not stoop to weakness 
or ignominy, but aim at ever more glorious deeds Then he asked 
me how many kinds of segments there are. I replied. " Four kinds, 
including the circumference of the circle, and a segment greater 


1 JJatnaxah, cel. Freytag, i, p. 15, 1. 1. 
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than a half-circle.” Turning to my father he said. " A chip of the 
old block.” 1 

His son-in-law. the Imam Muhammad al-BaghdadT, told me 
that he used to use a golden toothpick. He was studying the meta- 
physics in [Avicenna’s] Shifa, and when he came to the chapter on 
The One and the Many ”, he placed the toothpick between the two 
pages and said, " Summon the righteous ones that I may make my 
testament.” He then made his testament, arose and prayed, and 
neither ate nor drank. When he prayed the last evening prayer he 
prostrated himself, saying as he did so, “ 0 God, Thou knowest that 
I have sought to know Thee to the measure of my powers. Forgive 
my sins, for my knowledge of Thee is my means of approach to Thee,” 
and died. 

1 Literally “ A character familiar to me from Akhzam ”, a proverbial saying 
on which see Frevtag, Arubum Pmrerbin, i, 658, Xo. 20. 
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Being a Translation of Professor Zhukovsky's Introduction 
to his Edition of the. Kashf al-Mahjub 

[The following is a translation of the preface to the late Professor 
Zhukovsky’s edition of the Persian text of Hujwiri’s Kashf al-Mahjub , 
which was published posthumously in Leningrad in 1926. 

Professor Zhukovsky was already at work on this critical edition 
when Professor R. A. Nicholson brought out his well-known translation 
(Gibb Memorial Series, vol. xvii, 1911) which was based on the Lahore 
edition of 1903. This translation was also provided with an admirable 
introduction, but seeing that it is out of print and that Zhukovsky’s 
work is inaccessible to those who do not know Russian, the editor 
thinks he will be rendering a service to students of Persian Sufiism in 
publishing an English translation of Zhukovsky’s preface. The 
translation, which has been made by Mr. Sidney Jerrold, contains 
only the literary portions of the Russian original. A considerable 
amount of textual criticism and discussion of sources have been 
omitted as being of no interest to those who have not the text 
before them. 

Wherever possible, the translations from the Persian have been 
taken from Nicholson’s English versions, as this was obviously more 
satisfactory than re-translating the Russian renderings. 

E. D. R.] 

rjlHE work before us is one which Eastern connoisseurs and authorities 
with good reason esteem most highly : Jam! in his Nafahdt al- Vns 
describes it as being among the “ important and well-known books ” 
in the domain of Sufiism, and as containing “ a large quantity of subtle 
and exact research ” : and Dara-Slmkukh, the author of Safiaat al- 
Awliyd, speaks of it as follows: — “Of the books on Sufiism in the 
Persian language there is none so well composed as the Kashf 
al-Mahjub and 11 no one can say anything against it ”. 

The author of the present work, Abdu'l Hasan al JullabI al Hujwirl 
al Ghaznawl, as his nisba indicates, came from the most easterly part 
of Khurasan — the town of Gliazna. His family was distinguished 
for asceticism and piety ; he was of the Hanifite school, and lived in 
the fifth century of the Hijra. 
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Unhappily we do not possess a single source setting forth his life 
circumstantially and consecutively ; we do not even know the date 
of his birth or of his death. Although Jam! and Dara-Shukukh assign 
him a special place in their biographical collections, they confine 
themselves, especially Jam!, to very brief extracts from Kashf al- 
Mahjub, and they do not give any biographical facts of their own, 
but only throw some light, and that a dim one, upon the last period 
of his life in India, on the authority of sources, inaccessible to 
me, in the latest Indian tazkera. Khazinat al-Asfiva. We must, 
therefore, content ourselves with those casual and fragmentary 
sidelights upon himself which appear between the lines of his work. 

From a careful examination of these valuable indications scattered 
throughout his work, we learn that Jullabf s teacher was Abu’l Abbas 
al-Shaqani, a man of great and varied attainments who had frequented 
many Shaykhs. To him Jullabi bore great affection which was returned 
with real tenderness. " In no class, says Jullabi, have I met a man 
who respected and venerated the religious law more than he.” 

Shaqani was one of those Shaykhs who did not repudiate the 
famous Hallaj. He is accurately portrayed in the words of Abu Sal id 
al-Mayhunl. which he addressed to a certain Savvid of Xishapiir 
who was offended because Abu Sabd had seated Shaqani higher than 
the said Savvid : " If you are loved it is for Muhammad, but if they 
love him (i.e. Shaqani) it is for God’s sake.” 

Jullabl's spiritual guide along the tarlqat was Abd al-Fadl Muham- 
mad b. al-Hasan al-Khuttall. a pupil of Abu’l Hasan al-Husri. who was 
a pupil of Abu Bakr al-Shibll, the pupil of the founder of a sect Junavd 
al Baghdadi. As opposed to Bavazld BistamI the head of the Tavfuris, 
who preached full intoxication under the influence of the love of 
God, sukr, Juna vd stood strongly for sobriety sufnr ; hence Khuttall 
said : ” The state of intoxication is children’s play, but the state of 
sobriety is the place of Nirvana for men. Khuttall was very skilled 

\N— up; '-'i 1 1. V. ' — * — - — > 3 ^ * *— 
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dress and ways of the Sufis ; and in general he was harsh and stern 
with people who fought over customs and precepts. It was he, possibly, 
who inspired JullabI with indifference as to dress. " There are people,” 
he said, “ who are not troubled about distinctive clothing : if God 
has given them an ’aba they wear it ; if a qabd they likewise wear it. 
If he has left them naked, they remain so. I, Ali b. 'Uthman al-Jullabl, 
approved this rule, and have observed it on my journeys. A more 
inspiring man I have never met.” 

Besides Khuttall, JullabI had other guides who all were followers of 
Junayd. A stormy period preceded the entry of JullabI on the path. 

“ Once, in the territories of ‘Iraq, I was restlessly occupied in 
seeking wealth and squandering it, and had run largely into debt. 
Everyone who wanted anything turned to me, and I was troubled and 
at a loss to know how I could accomplish their desires. An eminent 
person wrote to me as follows : ‘ Beware lest you distract your mind 
from God by satisfying the wishes of those whose minds are engrossed 
in vanity. If you find any one whose mind is nobler than your own, 
you may justly distract your mind in order to give peace to his. Other- 
wise, do not distract yourself, since God is sufficient for His servants.’ 
These words brought me instant relief.” 1 

It is not known at what time, but probably after his renunciation 
of the pleasures of this world, JullabI experienced a severe trial of his 
faith. He says : " After God had preserved me for eleven years from 
the dangers of matrimonv, it was my destiny to fall in love with the 
description of a woman whom I had never seen, and during a whole 
year my passion so absorbed me that my religion was near being 
ruined, until at last God in His bountv gave protection to my wretched 
heart, and mercifully delivered me.” 2 

The many-sided development of JullabI was fostered in a material 
degree by his travels, and in his time he travelled much. He visited 
many parts of the Musulman world, and thus came into contact with 
leading religious mcnand Sufis of his day — true and false representatives 
of different schools and sects — and debated with them questions in 
which he was interested, and striving the while to determine the merits 
of those with whom he talked. In such manner he acquired that varied 
and vivid material which he used later in his stories of different 
Shavkhs and generally in his broad and illuminating judgment 
of divers questions and Sufistic teaching. 

1 Nicholson, Knshf al-Mnhjuh, 345. 

2 Nicholson, Knshj al-Mah jub, 364. 

VOL. V. TART III. 
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[JullabI travelled extensively throughout the Islamic world, from 
Syria to Turkestan.] 

We will now glance at the persons he met in his wanderings, and 
whom he more than once mentions in his work. 

At the very head of these, so to say, stands Abu’l Qasim ‘Ali 
Gurgani. In the days when JullabI was an ardent voung man, the 
former represented " the pole around which all [people] revolved ” ; 
towards him were bent the heart of “ all who were striving towards 
the audience chamber of God ”, and on him leant all “ seekers ” ; 
each of his pupils might serve to ornament the whole world ; “ he 
was the touchstone for good and bad coins.” Through three links he 
traced back to Junayd Baghdadi, and belonged to those shaykhs 
who recognized Husayn b. Mansur Hallaj. JullabI turned to Gurgani 
for the solution of doubts, entrusted to him his secret thoughts, and 
discussed with him sundry matters. At Tus he asked him, for example : 

" What is the least that may justify a dervish in calling himself poor 1 ” 
Or, “ What are the rules of intercourse with people ? ” One day, 
during a burning narration by JullabI of his " visions ”, Gurgani 
conveyed to him that " no man can escape from the bonds of 
imagination, hence he must be humble and put away every relation save 
that of humanity and submissiveness. From that time ", says JullabI, 
we had many secrets together." Gurgani sent his pupils to be 
perfected to Abu Sa'id al-Mavlianl, who knew his virtue, and called 
him ‘‘ Master ” one day at Tus before a gathering of dervishes. This 
is the same Gurgani who. as the tradition runs, excused himself from 
reciting the prayers over Firdawsi’s body. 

After Gurgani we come across the name of Abu’l Qasim al-Qushavrl, 
the well-known Xishapur imam who died in a.h. 405. From him 
JullabI heard the following opinion on the question of poverty and 
wealth : “ hacli of those present said something and showed his 

preference for one side or other of the question, but I prefer that which 
God prefers for me, and if He gives me riches I will not be heedless 
of Him as though I were the master of my wealth : and if he keep 
me poor I will not crave for wealth or be quarrelsome.' Qushavri 
records his opinion of Abii'l Hasan al-Khurqanl as follows : “ When I 
came to the province of Khurqan my eloquence and gift of speech left 
me for veneration of that Saint and it seemed as though I were shorn 
of my own holiness.” Qushavri also told about the condition of a 
certain Tabarani, and likened a Sufi to a spasm in the side. 

Qushavri we meet again in the Mayhana sage’s circle, imams of 
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different schools, great men of faith and At first he was not on 

good terms with Abu Sa‘id and opposed him fundamentally on certain 
questions ; but later, helped by his own pupils who had frequented 
Abu Sa‘id, he changed his view and often went to the discussions which 
the Mayhani held for help on questions which were troubling him. 
At one of these sittings QushayrI heard Abu Sa'id make an historical 
utterance : " There is in my cloak nothing except God.” He took 
part with him in the dervishes’ rites, and after the death of Abu Sa‘id 
he spoke of him with great gratitude and veneration : ‘‘If we had 
never seen the sage, we should have had to study Sufiism from books.” 
Abu Sa'id called QushayrI " the teacher of teachers ”. 

Jullabi was not uninfluenced by Klnvaja Muzaffar Hamdan. At 
Nishapur he heard him elucidate the question of ” the perishable and 
the eternal ”. Muzaffar pointed out the harm in being led away 
by the chanting of the dervishes. Hearing, after one trial, that the 
music was pleasing to Jullabi, Hamdan said : " there will come a 
time when that and the croaking of crows will be the same thing to 
you ; the power of sound endures only so long as you have not reached 
‘ contemplation when that is reached the force of music is gone. 
See that you do not accustom yourself to it so that it becomes to you 
a second nature and you thereby lag behind.” The same view was 
held bv Julia bl’s shavkh Khuttall, who reckoned such music as mere 
“food for stragglers, inasmuch as he who had attained had no need 
for it. Very possibly these views influenced Jullabi. One day a certain 
imam in Merv remarked that he had written a book on the permissibility 
of hearing the dervishes' chanting. Jullabi said : " A great 
misfortune has overcome their faith : the imam has sanctioned 
a diversion which is the seed of all dishonour.” At the close of his 
work he observes : " I prefer that novices be not admitted to hear 
music, so that their natures be not troubled, for that is a great danger 
and misfortune. Muzaffar was no longer living when the Kashf al- 
Ma/tjub was written. He respected Abu Sa'id Mayhani, although they 
were to some extent rivals. In conversation he once said to Abu 
Sa'id : " I call you neither a Sufi nor a dervish ; I call you the Kingdom 
(the King l) of knowledge.” Abu Sa'id said of Muzaffar : “ We were 
brought to the Court of God by the way of slavery, but the Shaykh 
by the wav of lordship, i.e. we attained to contemplation by fervour, 
whilst he from fervour reached contemplation.” Muzaffar said to 
Jullabi : “ What great men have discovered wandering by vales and 
wildernesses, I acquired seated on cushions in the place of honour.” 
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For a long time in Mawara'u Ti-Nahr. Julbibl was friends with Ahmad 
of Sarakhs. and saw " much that was wonderful ” in his life. Among 
other things he had from him the story of his repentance and severance 
from all unworthy worldly activities and cares. .Julia hi knew of Ahmad’s 
denial of the necessity of marriage, which was thus demonstrated : 

" Whilst living I am either absent from myself or present with myself. 
When I am absent I forget the two worlds ; when I am present I so 
restrain the flesh that when it has received a piece of bread it imagines 
that it has obtained a thousand huris.” 

It is not necessary to mention all the Shaykhs, hermits, and preachers 
of Sufiism whom JullabI met ; suffice it to say generally that in 
Khurasan alone he met three hundred men of whom each one would 
have sufficed for a whole world, for the sun of love and attainment 
in the htriqat was in the “• star " of Khurasan. 

Having shown, though unhappily in a fragmentary way, the 
intellectual atmosphere in which JullabI moved, and the men who 
may have influenced him by word or deed, some of whom undoubtedly 
belonged to the circle of Abu Sa’id, we think it is not uninteresting 
to point out that JullabI, either by the direction of the Shaykhs or his 
own judgment, became an adherent of Yahia al-RazI, who had written 
much on the question of " fear and hope ”. He was the first of the 
shaykhs to mount the pulpit after the Orthodox Caliphs. JullabI 
especially admired his speech, “ by nature tender, sweet to the ear, 
subtle as to content, profitable in use.” 

bor JullabI, Hakim TirmidhI had also much significance. He was 
the author of numerous works and the head of the Haklmls. " He was 
\ er\ great, in my view, so that my heart was made captive by him.” 
The fundamental feature of the Hakimis was their teaching on holiness, 
and on this point JullabI was m full accord with Hakim TirmidhI. 

The attention of JullabI, from his early years, was turned to the 
personality of Husayn b. Mansur Hallaj. He had previously written 
about him and had even devoted to him a separate study ; but in the 
Knshf ul-Mahjub he only shows the relations of different shaykhs past 
and present, and of various social circles with Hallaj who, he strives to 
demonstrate, was not, as many assert, a magician. Whilst alive he 
wore the robe of sanctity made of worthy prayers, divine praises, 
frequent ejaculations, constant fastings, pure aspirations, and subtle 
sayings about monotheism. Jullabl’s final opinion, so far as we can 

ge ’ d . , f erS fr ° m thiU ex P ressed in ins earlier writings, and comes to 
is . -now , then, that his utterances cannot serve as a model, for 
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he was overpowered by ecstasy, and had no sure foothold, and for a 
model there is wanted the speech of a man who stands firm. He is 
very dear to my heart, hut his ! path ’ was not securely laid and in no 
single place was his position assured, and in his life he was much 
troubled.” This view, however, did not prevent JullabI from collecting 
Hallaj’s verses from various shavkhs and using these as well as his 
sayings for his own arguments. Apparently he was the first 
to broach the idea of two Husavn b. Mansurs who were erroneously 
identified — one of whom was, so to say, the real ” one coming from 
Bayda — the other a Baghdad apostate and heretic ; and this notion 
was, according to our author, entertained by Attar and Muhammad 
Parsa. 

Passing to J ullabl’s literary activity, we knowthat it began relatively 
early in his life and was fairly considerable, the present work, Kashf 
al-Mnbjub, being the latest of his known writings and the only one 
now extant. 

[After giving a list of Jullabi’s works, V. A. Zhukovsky goes on :] 

It is not known in which language these works were written : 
JullabI refers to them as being lost and mutilated. This is explained, 
amongst other circumstances, by the fact that he happened to write 
at a time when peculiar literary manners and habits in the matter 
of plagiary were developing. He mentions two instances which affected 
himself . - . These cases prompted him in his last work, which 
we shall examine immediately, to resort to a practice which we have 
not met with in Oriental writers : in nearlv every case when the 
author speaks of himself he persistently sets out his full name, thus : 
“ I, ‘Alt b. Utlunan al-Jullabl.” 

As has already been stated, the last work from the pen of JullabI 
was the Kashf al-Mahjub. This book is the answer to the following 
question put to the author by one Abu Sa'id Hujwlri : " Set forth for 
me precisely the 1 path ’ of the Sufis, the nature of their achievements ; 
and explain to me their religious teaching and savings ; and reveal 
to me their precepts and their allegories : and the quality of the love 
of the Most Glorious God, and the nature of its manifestation in hearts, 
and why it is that minds are shut off as by a veil from the under- 
standing of its nature, and why the soul turns in fear from its truth 
while the spirit in its purity attains peace ; and explain the activities 
of the glifis connected with the aforesaid matters.” 

In his answer JullabI starts by drawing an unpleasant picture 
of the tasmncuf in his days : “ Know that in this our time this science 
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has in truth vanished, especially in this country. The people have given 
themselves up entirely to [their] passions, and have turned away from 
the path of Godly content ; while the learned of those times, who hold 
themselves out as Sufis, have presented a conception of the ‘ path ’ 
which is the very opposite of its real nature. For this reason strive in 
everv way towards that which all the people of those times cannot reach, 
save only the elect, and from which are turned away the desires of all 
who aspire, and from whose nature is divorced the knowledge of all 
men of knowledge, save only the elect. High and low are content 
with ernptv professions : blind conformity has taken the place of 
spiritual enthusiasm. The vulgar say " We know God,’ and the elect, 
satisfied if they feel in their hearts a longing for the next world, say, 

1 This desire is vision and ardent love.’ Everyone makes pretensions, 
none attains to reality. The disciples, neglecting their ascetic practices, 
indulge in idle thoughts, which they call ‘ contemplation ’. 1 

By reason of all this I wrote books, but they disappeared. False 
pretenders took phrases from some of them which they put together 
to entrap the people : others they mutilated and destroyed, so that 
among them (the pretenders) there grew up a violent envy of a man 
of talent and a denial of God’s bounty. 

Another class did not mutilate, but did not read. Others read but 
did not understand the sense, and contented themselves with words — 
they make notes, they learn by heart, and sav : ‘ We discourse on the 
science of tasiunnif. whilst they are really rooted in its denial.’ All 
this proceeds from the fact that such teaching is ' red sulphur ’ and 
that is precious : if it is obtained it becomes the philosopher’s stone, 
and a grain thereof will convert copper and bronze into gold for 
minting. . . . Before this the tyros in this science proceeded exactly 
in such manner with the books of the shaykhs. When those treasure- 
houses of divine secrets fell into their hands they could not discern 
their meaning, and tossed them over to ignorant cap makers or gave 
them to dirty bookbinders, who used them for cap-linings, or bindings 
for the poems of Abu Xuwas. or the jests of Jahiz. ‘ When the king’s 
falcon settles on the wall of the house of some old woman, they clip 
its wings.’ 

Our contemporaries give the name of ‘ law ’ to their lusts, pride 
and ambition they call ' honour and learning ’, hvpoerisv towards 
men • fear of God ’, concealment of anger ‘ clemency ’, disputation 
•discussion’, wrangling and foolishness ‘dignity’, insincerity 

1 Xieholson. tr.. p. 7. 
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' renunciation ’, cupidity ‘ devotion to God ’, their own senseless 
fancies * divine knowledge the motions of the heart and affections 
of the animal soul ‘ divine love \ heresy ' poverty scepticism 
‘ purity ’, disbelief in positive religion ’ self-annihilation neglect 
of the law of the Prophet ' the mystic path evil communication 
with time-servers ! exercise of piety ’. As Abu Bakr al-Wasiti well 
said : ‘ The Lord had inflicted upon us times in which there are neither 
principles of right belief, nor the morals of pagan days, nor the precepts 
of men of valour.’ ” 

Julia bl returns to thoughts of the above kind in another part of 
his work when he says : “ In the present time the Lord has veiled the 
eyes of a very large number of men from Sufiism and its teachers ; 
and has hidden the subtlety of that doctrine from human hearts. 
Some think that it is an exercise of merely outward piety without 
interior devotion anil others consider that it is some sort of artifice 
so devoid of any kind of substance or foundation that, taking the 
attitude of theologians, concerned with mere externals, they have 
completely rejected Sufiism and are content to know nothing of its 
true teaching. The common people began to imitate them and 
banished from their hearts the striving for inner purity and forgot 
the teaching of their forerunners and of the companions of the 
prophet." 

Jullabi’s lengthy lamentations over the " decay in his time of the 
science of tasamnif, particularly in this country”, cannot, despite the 
warmth and sincerity of the writer, be accepted in that form without 
much reserve. Is not the feeling noticeable by which he is led 
into the most open contradiction with himself and with facts ? 

There should be noted, first of all. a rather close connexion between 
the introduction of Jullabl and the opening words of Qushayri’s 
“ epistle ” addressed in 437 to the SCiflsof the towns of Islam : Know 
that after this, may God be merciful to us, the leaders of that company 
for the most part have died off, and in our time there remain but 
the traces of that band ; as the poet has saiil : — 

‘ The tents are certainlv their tents, but I see that the women 
are different.’ 

A break occurred in that teaching, or rather it faded away. The 
Ancients who had been the guides disappeared, and the numbers 
of the young men who had followed them in their lives and morals 
shrank almost to nothing. The carpet of piety was rolled up, avarice 
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increased, and its grasp spread. From hearts fled respect for the law 
and people began to consider neglect of religion the surest way to 
success, and made light of the distinction between what is allowed 
and what is forbidden. They decided to overthrow conscience, to 
put away shame. They began to show indifference to religious 
observances, and to consider fasting and praver of no account. They 
galloped round the circus of carelessness ; and rested upon the 
indulgence of their passions, and a heedless hearing to the doing 
of what absolutely was forbidden, and the enjoyment of what they 
got from the crowd, from women, and those in power. 

Further, they were not content with accomplishing these evils, 
but went so far as to indicate certain higher truths and states, main- 
taining that they had thrown off the shackles of slavery, and were 
assured of the truths of ‘ union ’ and now were defending God, 
and were the channel through which His laws came, but they them- 
selves were effaced. And for what they do or leave undone Allah has 
not the right to reproach or blame them, and they have been deemed 
worthy to set forth the mysteries of one-ness, and have been wholly 
taken out of themselves ; and human laws do not bind them. 
After being absorbed in non-being they dwelt in the light of eternity, 
so that when they spoke it was not they who spoke their words, and 
whatever they did or caused to be done they were not the doers. 
When in this our time we were tried by these things, some of which 
I hav e referred to. and our trial was prolonged, I did not raise mv 
voice in blame up to the present time, jealously guarding that doctrine 
and fearing lest there should be resentment towards its partisans and 
their adversary should find too easy a way to harm them -for in this 
count r\ the harm comes from the enemy and the denier of the teaching, 
and when I reckoned that the growth of this tendency would be cut 
short in the natural course, and that, it might be, the Most High would 
arouse those who had fallen away from the real Sunnah to the ruin of 
the principles of that teaching; and when the times continued to 
become more difficult, and the majority of people in this country 
only more stiff-necked in adherence to what they had got used to, 
and more blinded by what they had sought out for themselves— then 
I was seized with fear for the hearts of those people, lest they th ink 
that the very structure of our faith was built upon such foundations, 
and that its first workers proceeded in such a manner, and therefore 
i wrote this tract for you, and may God show you mercv. In it I have 
set forth certain features in the lives of the spiritual leaders, their 
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customs and habits, their manner of dealing with people, their intimate 
beliefs, and those ecstatic states which they display, and how they 
gradually rise from the early stages to the utmost bounds. I have done 
this in order to strengthen the learners of this teaching, and that you 
should give testimony of my explanation of those matters, so that the 
unfolding of this sorrow might be to my comfort, and that from the 
most Merciful God there may come to me mercy and reward. And 
in all that I say I beg God’s assistance — glory be to Him — and I seek 
His protection and preservation from error. Of him I implore forgive- 
ness and succour, for mercy is His and He is almighty. - ’ 

Examining the meaning of these two prefaces and comparing 
them, we see first of all that the matter is not so hopeless as it might 
seem at the first glance, and that the two waiters, treating au fond of 
the same matter and coinciding in details, even to the using of the 
same expressions, yet have a different basis. Qushavrl particularly 
stresses the dying out of the real representatives ”, but amid the 
general decline did not deny the existence of " traces of that com- 
pany ” ; whereas Jullabi, while not denying the genuine existence of 
the “ Elect of God ”, speaks of the complete disappearance of the 
science of tasawmif (Sufiism). One and the other deplore the dismal 
phenomena in “ these regions (Jullabi : ‘ especially in these ’) in 
this our time.” 

If the words “ this region ” in Jullabi be taken to refer solely to 
Ghazna, his native town, then the temporary decline there of Sufiism 
may be accepted. The author mentions (though not very clearly) in 
one place in the Kashf al-Mahjub the baneful influence, in this 
connexion, of certain sections of society. “ Building on the solid 
belief of the common people and of the learned of that city, I hope that 
after the Shaykhs there will appear those in whom we can put our trust 
and that the handful of persons distracted in spirit who gained access 
to this city and gave a distorted picture of that teaching would entirely 
take itself off, and the city become the dwelling-place of holy men." 

But if “ this country ”, or region, is to be taken in a wide sense so 
as to include Khurasan, as seems likely, when the expression comes 
from a Nishapur imam, then certainly Jullabi lets himself be led far 
from the truth. 

Indeed, can the decay of Sufiism on one side or the other be 
reconciled with Jullabl's account of 300 splendid men whom he met 
in Khurasan, to say nothing of other Musulman regions — that 
Khurasan over which, in his words, there spreads to-day the shadow 
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of God’s advance, and in whose star there is “ the sum of the progress 
of the tarlqat ”. 

In his day the vitality of the " Khurasan army ” of godly men, 
i.e. Sufis, was very intense, and the people showed plainly their longing 
for Sufi teaching, as witness the vivid and edifying life story of 
Abu Sa'id al-Mayhanl hv Muhammad ibn ul-Munawwar. How explain, 
if not by the wishes of the people, those thronged gatherings and 
illuminating discussions to which men of every class trooped from 
distant places ? How else account for the crowds which gathered 
round him at Nishapiir, and his frequent preaching rounds through 
towns and villages, and the universal enthusiasm of his hearers. 
This wonderful man whom JullabI did not, unfortunatelv, meet in 
his life-time, but whose power over the people of his day ” he was 
able to measure, foresaw the decline of Sufiism, and towards the end 
of his days for a whole year he daily urged upon his disciples the 
warning : “ The obscuration of God approacheth.” Before his 

death, at the last gathering, he prophesied : “ The spirit of this doctrine 
will remain with the people for a hundred years after me — then there 
will be left neither the spirit nor anv trace ; and if in any place any 
kind of true teaching be left it will be hidden and the search for 
it will cease.” His biographer adds. “ and we have seen with our own 
eyes that after one hundred years, as foretold by the Shavkh, there 
arose disturbances and a break, owing to the irruption of the Mongols 
and the Ghuzz.” 

In the ranks of the Khurasan army ” there often appeared, 
from Shiraz. Baba Kolu. a pupil of the well-known Abu Abdallah 
Muhammad b. Khatif. who outlived Mavhanl but a year. He is not 
mentioned by Qushavrl or JullabI, but the exaltation of his poetry 
is a convincing disproof of the decline of Sufiism. 

Finally, the very appearance of works of such capital importance 
as Ri.siihlt (il-Qnshuynyyn in Arabic, and Kushf nl-Ufthjub in Persian 
almost at the same time, and of the same character, of which the 
second was written in compliance with a particular request, together 
with the existence of a special literature dealing with different aspects 
of Sufiism to which JullabI himself contributed, shows that the 
questions treated and the teaching given therein keenly interested 
society generally and not only choice and subtle minds 

If we are right in what we have said, then how are we to under- 
stand the introductions of J ullabl and Qusha vrl which seem to negative 
it 1 It seems to me that it is either a literary device, common enough 
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in the East, or that both writers, being convinced and zealous adherents 
of Sufiism, wished that all men of the time should stretch out their 
hands to that doctrine, and not only the elect of Cfod, as Jullabl 
has it — a verv admirable and comprehensible desire, scarcely to be 
realized anywhere or at any time on this globe. 

From Jullabl’s own words at the beginning of his chapter on the 
noteworthy Sufis of later times it appears that the teaching of tasaivu'uf 
had not dried up in his time, and could not do so. " Know that in 
our time there are those who cannot endure asceticism ; they aspire 
to pre-eminence without mortifying themselves, and think that all 
adherents of Sufiism are like themselves. When they hear the words 
of those who have now passed away and see their excellence, and 
read of their deeds, and look at themselves, then they see themselves 
far removed from such things, and there is no possibility of saying : 

‘ We — not they and they say : ‘ in these times there are no 
such men left.’ Such words coming from them are nonsense, for Gocl 
never allows the earth to be without ' proof ’ and the Moslem com- 
munity without saints, as the Prophet has said : ' Never shall my 
community be without people who will observe goodness and truth 
until the day of judgment.”’ 

The work Kashf al-Makjub. which, according to the author, was 
designed for the “ polishing of hearts which are bound by the veil 
of attributes but in which dwells the Essence of the light of Truth ’, 
must have satisfied his inquirer and all " strivers along the path ”, so 
that there was no necessity, at all events as to certain questions, to turn 
to other works. It is impossible not to regret, especially in view of the 
loss of Jullabl’s earlier writings, to which he nevertheless refers the 
reader, that he repeatedly, almost in every section and chapter, insists 
that his “ rule in this book is brevity ”, and is afraid of needlessly 
increasing the size of the work. In some cases, however, the lack of 
fullness on the part of the author is due not to his wish but to the 
unfavourable circumstances in which he had to work on Kashf 
al-Maftjub — he was in India (at Lahore in the district of Multan 
as later MSS. show) " detained among people not of his own kind ”, 
whilst his books and other indispensable materials remained at 
Ghazna. 

This avowal by Jullabl himself naturally suggests the question, to 
which unfortunately there can be no definite reply — M as the whole 
or only a part of this work written in India I As regards the books 
and materials which were not available to the author, he had in mind. 
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perhaps, only certain collections of traditions collected by his shaykh 
Khuttali, for that he had at hand materials is not susceptible of the 
slightest doubt ; our author clearly names his authorities and often 
quotes sayings and stories, and makes long extracts which it would 
be difficult to keep in one’s head. ... At the same time, however, 
having begun a quotation in Arabic he will finish it in Persian ; or he 
will give a Persian paraphrase including stray Arabic expressions ; or 
again relates the sayings of Shaykhs in Persian only, which things 
suggest the absence of the original writings from which he could quote 
exactly. 

His last years were spent in Lahore, whither he came after many 
wanderings. If that be so his above-mentioned “ captivity ” at 
Lahore when he was at work upon the Kashf al-Mahjub must be 
referred to a much earlier time. According to certain indications his 
arrival and sojourn at Lahore was due to direct recommendation of 
his director. Abdu'l Fadl al-Khuttall. Here he acquired many followers 
and disciples and built a mosque, which on account of the direction 
of its mihrab, which differed slightly from that of other mosques, caused 
some difficulty with the ’ulawn of the city. In that city, too, is his 
tomb, outside the city to the west of the citadel. His grave is a place 
of devotion for the pious, and a place of retirement and pious deeds 
for hermits ; and it is known that the needs are fulfilled of any one 
who circumambulates on forty Friday nights or on forty days this 
venerable tomb. 



LA LOl BE SYMETRIE DANS LA CHANDOGYA-UPANISAD 

Par J. Przyluski 

Q UAND on lit les Upanisad, il arrive qu'on soit choque par de 
troublantes inconsequences : a cote de developpements ou les 
idees s’enchainent avec force, on rencontre soudain des phrases 
incoherentes. II est difficile d’admettre que les anciens sages, capables 
de meditation prolongee, aient produit des oeuvres si embrouillees. 
Dans certains cas, les scribes sont responsables du mauvais etat des 
textes. Plus souvent, la pensee des vieux auteurs a ete faussee sciem- 
ment par des compilateurs soueieux d’orthodoxie. Parmi les precedes 
qui permettent de restaurer le sens primitif, le calcul des proportions 
est Pun des plus importants. Examinons a cet egard la Chdndogya- 
Upanisad. 

Dans les chapitres oil la pensee se developpe harmonieusement, on 
observe generalement une certaine symetrie. Par exemple, a partir 
de v, 19, les cinq chapitres eonsecutifs presentent un exact parallelisme. 
Certains mots varient de l’un a l’autre, mais le raisonnement ne change 
pas, non plus que le nombre et la distribution des elements. 

C’herchons maintenant un developpement oil l’enchainement des 
idees soit rompu et voyons si la loi de symetrie permet de retrouver 
le plan primitif. 

Dans ii, 23, 3 et 4, on lit : 

Prajapati echauffa les mondes. Des mondes eehauffes s’ecoula 
la triple science. II l’echauffa. De la triple science ecliaufiee 
s’ecoulerent ces syllabes : bh fir. bhitvah. svar. II les echauffa. De ces 
syllabes echauffees s’ecoula le son om . De me me que toutes les feuilles 
sont penetrees par la nervure, de meme toute parole est penetree par 
le son oik. Le son om est tout. Le son om est tout.” 

Ainsi, par la chaleur, les trois mondes ont produit la triple science, 
c’est-a-dire les trois Veda. Ceux-ci ont produit les trois termes bhur, 
bhuvnti, svar. Et ces derniers ont produit le son om. 

II est clair que les trois Veda sont ici mis en rapport avec les trois 
mondes et qu’a cette triade on oppose le son om. D une part., 
pluralite : trois Veda, trois mondes ; d'autre part, unite : le son om 
qui est le Tout. Le systeme se traduit par le rapport 3:1. 

En vertu de la loi de symetrie, on s’attenclrait a trouver dans la 
premiere moitie du chapitre un dispositif analogue et cet espoir parait 
d’abord tout pres de se realiser : 
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“ II y a trois elements de la moralite (dharmaskandha) : Sacrifice, 
Etude, Don . . 

Mais la suite nous degoit, car nous lisons : 

“ II v a trois elements de la moralite : Sacrifice, Etude. Don con- 
stituent le premier. Tapas (ehaleur ou ascetisme) est le second. Vivre 
le vie religieuse ( brahmaccmjd ) en demeurant dans la maison du maitre 
est le troisieme. Tous ces (elements) sont les mondes du merite. Celui 
cpii s'absorbe completement dans le brahman parvient a l’immortalite.” 

Aux trois mondes de l’univers sensible : ciel, atmosphere, terre, 
correspondent ici trois plans de la moralite appeles punyaloka " mondes 
du merite ” : mais le premier plan comprend trois elements distincts, 
artificiellement reunis : Sacrifice. Etude et Don. D’ailleurs on voit 
mal en quoi 1’ Etude peut difierer de l’etat qui consiste a vivre dans 
la maison du maitre. L’asvmetrie se double d’incoherence. En regard 
de la triade : trois Veda, correspondant aux trois mondes, nous avons 
sans iloute trois dharmaskandha qui sont en meme temps trois punyaloka 
mais le premier de eeux-ci est subdivise en trois et le second terme de 
cette subdivision se eonfond avec le troisieme dharmaskandha. 

Autre incoherence. Dans la seconde moitie du chapitre, il y a une 
analogic evidento entre le son am. qui est l’Unite. et les svllabes bhtlr, 
bhnvali. svar, qui sont la triade. An debut du chapitre. au eontraire, 
il n’v a rien de comraun entre le brahman, qui peut seul representer 
l’Unite. et les fagons (Tagir qui sont enumerees d’abord. 

Derniere incoherence. Dans la seconde moitie du chapitre, la 
ehaleur {Japan) est le grand principe qui produit les Veda, les svllabes 
sacrees et le son supreme. Par contre. au debut du chapitre, tapas 
n’occupe que le second rang parini les dharmaskandha. 

Si l’on rend au tapas la preeminence, on retablit la svmetrie en 
meme temps qu'on fait disparaitre toute etrangete. On obtient alors 
un texte tel que celui-ci : 

’’ Il V a trois elements de la moralite (dharmaskandha) : Sacrifice, 
Etude. Don. Ce sont les " mondes du merite ” (punyaloka). Le tapas 
conduit a 1 immortalite. De meme que toutes les feuilles sont penetrees 
par la nervure. de meme toute moralite est penetree par le tapas. Le 
tapas est tout. Le tapas est tout.” 

Dans le texte ainsi restaure reparait le rapport 3:1. Les trois 
dharmaskandha ou punyaloka correspondent aux trois Veda et aux 
trois svllabes representatives des trois mondes. Au tapas qui est un 
et qui est le Tout, correspond le son on, egalement unique et universel. 
Et comme tapas signifie a la fois ehaleur et ascetisme, le meme mot 
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designe le principe phvsique qui a produit le monde et le principe moral 
qui conduit a l’immortalite. 

Toutefois, le texte restaure n’aurait, si nous en restions la, qu’une 
valeur purement conjecturale. On va voir que les idees qui s’y 
expriment cadrent bien avec la theorie des yuna, qu’elles sont d’accord 
avec d’autres conceptions indiennes et surtout qu’elles permettent 
de retablir d’rme maniere satisfaisante le sens probablement altere 
d’un autre chapitre de la Chandogyu. 

***** 

Dans deux etudes magistrates sur la theorie indienne des guna , 1 
E. Senart a montre que cette theorie " est moins le fruit de la reflexion 
abstraite cpie revolution en these didactique d’une vieille representation 
naturaliste Les trois gaga correspondent aux trois etages, aux 
trois mondes " entre lesquels la phraseologie vediqne repartit 1’univers 
perceptible ... Le tejas auquel est attribue l'eclat rougeovant 
( rohitu ), les a pas (eaux) avec la couleur blanche (sulla). Vatina (nourri- 
ture) avec la couleur noire (krsga). correspondent indubitablement 
a la region superieure du soleil, a la region des images qu'eclaire un 
eclat plus temper*?, <i la region terrestre denuee de toute luminosite 
propre, qui produit les vegetaux. 

" La svmetrie et la synonymic s’etablissent si parfaitement entre 
les deux series que l'on est tente de se demander si hjan ne demeure 
pas commc le temoin d’une terminologie anterieure ou para lie le qui, 
a un moment, a ura it ete const mite sur trois themes de me me formation. 
tejas. rajas, lamas ; saliva ne s’v sera it ensuite substitue a tvjas que sous 
la poussee de combinaisons comme cello qui. ici. 2 derive immediatement 
le tejas du sat " (Etwles asiatiqaes. ii. p. '287). 

Les modifications que nous venous d'apporter a ChamJayga-l ji. 
ii, 23, permettent de faire un nouveau pas. Dans le texte de ee chapitre, 
tel que nous l’avons restaure. l'clement lupus qui est Un et Tout 
s’oppose ii la triade : trois mondes. pour laquelle E. Senart proposait 
l’ecpiivalence : tejas. rajas, lamas. S'il est vrai que l'ancienne ter- 
minologie etait " construite sur trois themes de memo formation ” 
n’est-il pas remarquable que l'analvse de Chamlotjya ii. 23. conduise 
a y ajouter un quatrieme terrne du memo type : tapas ? . 

Plus significative encore que la forme des tenues est la chute qui 
result e de leur rapprochement. Dans l’ancienne terminologie. tapas 

1 Journal A&iatiqup, 1915. et Etude* A*taii(fue* publt t s d Wh ‘ ration du '2ome 
finniversfittf de VEcole Frttn<pti*e d' Extreme-Orient, ii. p. -85. 

2 ChiindtHjyti-upammd, vi, 2. 
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a pu designer le Tout ; il est done l’Etre (sat). Si nous remplagons 
sat par tapas dans Chdndogya vi, 2, nous obtenons un texte qui peut 
se resumer ainsi : 

A l’origine, il n’y avail que le tapas. II produisit le tejas ; celui-ci 
produisit a son tour les Eaux ( apas ) ; celles-ci produisirent la Nourriture 
(anna). 

On saisit aisement le lien qui, dans eette eosmologie, unit le tapas, 
principe createur, au tejas, sorte de rayonnement chaud et lumineux 
qui en est la premiere manifestation. On comprend en meme temps la 
veritable nature de Prajapati, le Createur, qui, dans Chdndogya ii, 23, 
produit les Yeda, etc. . . . en echauffant les trois mondes. 

Mais puisque l’anciemie terminologie etait si claire, pourquoi les 
ecrivains plus recents se sont-ils plu a la fausser ? Pourquoi, dans 
Chdndogya vi, 2, le tapas n’apparait-il pas sous son vrai nom, cependant 
que, dans Chdndogya ii, 23, ce grand Tout est ravale au second rang 
des dhartnashandha l 

Plusieurs circonstanees sont suseeptibles d’expliquer l’effacement 
tardif (le la notion de tapas. Les philosophes ne se sont pas mis 
d’emblee d’aecord sur la nature de l’Etre. Parmi les solutions 
euvisagees, celle qui faisait de l’Etre un souffle a fini par prevaloir 
dans la doctrine des Upanimd. Des lors, la croyance a l’Etre-chaleur 
devait etre eliminee. 

En morale, de meme qu’en metaphysique, la notion de tapas a 
perdu de son importance. De tout temps certains moralistes indiens 
ont voulu obtenir la Delivrance par les (Euvres, tandis que d’autres 
cherchaient a s’emanciper par la Connaissance. Le conflit entre 
I’ecole du slla et celle de la prajnd , qui joue un si grand role dans 
1 histoire de la morale bouddhique, n'est point particulier a une secte. 
Si Ion admet que, dans lancienne redaction de Chdndogya. ii, 23, 
1 Ltude n etait qu un des punyaloha , tandis quo le tapas procurait 
1 immortalite. on voit eombien l’auteur de ce texte preferait la bonne 
conduite a la Connaissance. Or, malgre des divergences initiales, 
les penseurs de \' Upanimd ont fini par se raider a une sorte de gnose 
ayant pour but 1 union avec 1 Atma. Ils ont repudie le tapas des 
yogin pour creer 1 orthodoxie veddnta. C’est sans doute afin de se 
conformer a cette orthodoxie qu’on a tardivement remanie le debut 
de Chdndogya, ii. 23. 

Le progres des idees veddnta dans les spheres de V Upanimd 
eut en somme pour resultat de faire abandonner des theses analogues 
u Samkhya-Yoga. On continua de tolerer l’expose des idees 
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aticientics quand elles ne heurtaient pas de front la nouvelle ortho- 
do xie. C’est pourquoi Chandogya, ii, 23, 3 et 4 et vi, 2 presentent 
encore de grandes analogies avec le dualisme samkhya ou pre-satnkhya. 1 
Mais la preeminence du tapas dans l’ordre metaphysique et moral 
apparaissait comme une heresie intolerable. On prit done le parti 
d’expurger les vieux textes. 

***** 

La demonstration qui precede tend a distinguer dans le developpe- 
ment de Y Upanisad une phase aneienne caracterisee par la preeminence 
du tapas : dans la cosmologie, le tapas est l'Etre primordial, ineree 
et il s’oppose aux gitna qui sont les modalites de la matiere ; dans 
l’ordre moral il permet d’obtenir l’inimortahte et il est superieur aux 
dharmaskandha qui ne procurent que du merite (punya). Si la 
Chandogya expurgee n’ofire plus un expose coherent de ce systeme, 
il doit en rester quelques traces dans d’autres productions de la 
litterature indienne. Le Mahabharata en garde precisement des vestiges 
et ceei ne pent nous surprendre. La grande epopee est une oeuvre 
dont toutes les parties ne sont pas inspirees par les memes tendances 
et l’lin des rnorceaux les plus eelebres. la Bhagavad-gltd. constitue, 
a certains egards, le prolongement de la Chandogya. 2 

La rivalite de Vasistha et de Visvamitra est un grand theme qui 
se developpe a plusieurs reprises dans le Mahabharata. Vasistha 
represente la caste sacerdotale ; Visvamitra est le tenant des ksatriya. 
Comme on pouvait s’y attendre dans un ouvrage remanie par les 
brahmanes, Vasistha finit par l’emporter ; mais il semble au debut 
que Visvamitra ait l’avantage, car il s’empare de la vaclie du brahmane 
sans rencontrer de resistance. Celui-ei declare a cette occasion : 

ksatriyandni balam tejo brdhmandndm ksamd bahun 

‘‘ La force des Ksatriya est Vigucur (tt’jas) ; celle des Brahmanes 
est Patience.” 

Vasistha contraste ici la force miterielle des guerriers et la puissance 
spirituelle des brahmanes. La premiere se manifeste par la violence : 
c’est le tejas. La seconde est calme et I on devine que son nom est 
tapas. 

1 Weber (Indi<chc Stwlien. ii. pp. 00-1) et Sen irt ( E ' n Atintiques, ii. pp. 286 et 
289) ont (lejiv signale. entre le SS nkliya et 1' Upanisad, plusieurs analogies qui leur 
semblaient fondamentales. Pour (iarbe, an eontraire (S'lmkhyi mid Ymjn, § 2), 
l’influenee du Sainkbya sur les I'pntivtd serait assez tardive. 

1 Pour un expose recent de cette these, ef. Barnett, JRAS., 1929, p. 128. 

VOL. v. P\RT III. 32 
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Un pen plus loin, eu effet, Visvamitra vaincu doit confesser la 
superiorite de son rival et il le fait en ces termes : 

" Pauvre force que celle des Ksatriva ! La vraie force est la 
puissance religieuse (brahmatejas). Pour quiconque a medite sur 
la force et la faiblesse, le tapas est la force supreme.” 

Tejas, associe ici au mot brahman est pris dans un sens plus general 
que ci-dessus. II designait plus haut la force guerriere. la vigueur 
physique. II est maintenant synonyme de bala et signifie “ force ” 
en general. Si nous le prenons dans son acception la plus stricte, 
tejas, force guerriere, s’oppose au tapas qui est la puissance spirituelle 
ou religieuse (brahmatejas). C’est pourquoi Visvamitra. qui s’adonne 
au tapas, finit par acquerir non seulement les privileges des brahmanes, 
l’entree dans la caste sacerdotale, mais encore et surtout l'immortalite : 

apibnr ca tatali Sninam Indrena saha Kausikah 

“ Alors. Kausika (= Visvamitra) but avec Indra le .Soma.” 

Cet episode illustre. d’un exemple singulierement net, l’ancienne 
redaction de Chdndogya, ii. *23, telle que nous l’avons restauree. II 
apporte en outre des precisions nouvelles en ce sens qu’il attribue en 
principe le tapas au brahrnane et le tejas au ksatriga. II semble qu'on 
trouve ici l'eeho de certaines speculations destinees a fonder en droit 
les privileges du brahmane sur la possession du la pas. Aussi longtemps 
que la croyance a la superiorite du tapas fut solidement etablie, les 
brahmanes durent cherclier a l’utiliser au mieux de leurs interets. 
II suffisait. pour y reussir, de mettre les trois guna : tejas, rajas, tamas, 
svmboles de la force materielle, en relation avec les trois castes 
inferieures et de reserver le tapas, source du pouvoir spirituel, a la 
caste sacerdotale. Le recit de la lutte entre Vasistha et Visvamitra 
trahit probablement des preoccupations de ce genre. 

***** 

L’e.xcursion que nous venons de faire sur le domaine de l’epopee 
continue les inductions precedentes. Revenons done vers la Chdndotjija 
et eherchons-v d'autres alterations qui puissent etre decelees par 
1 application de la meme methode. 

Nous avons deja reconnu dans Chamlorpja, vi. 2, les traces d’une 
cosmologie qui etait primitivement fondee sur l’opposition du tapas et 
df s trois puna. Plus tard. sous 1 influence des idees redan ta, ce 
pluralisme e\olue \ers le monisme : le tapas est alors remplace par 
Ltre (sat) d’ou sortent suceessivement les trois guna. 
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Les ehapitres vi. 3. 4, 5. 6. developpent les idees exposees au 
chapitre 2. On va voir qu’un examen attentif permet egalement 
d’v decouvrir des restes du pluralisme ancien. 

Voici comment Senart interprete Ie chapitre 3 : " En v penetrant 
comme germe de vie. l'Etre supreme produit la multiplicity. la diversite 
des etres : dans chac-un il melange les trois facteurs en proportions 
variees, si bien que cliaque creature participe de chacun des trois.” 1 

On ne pent marquer plus clairement le contraste entre l'Etre 
unique et la matiere triple. 

Negligeons provisoirement le chapitre 4. Les ehapitres 5 et 6 
dont le second est a peu pres la repetition du premier, insistent forte- 
ment sur la diversite des aspects de la matiere correspondant aux 
trois guna. Dans le corps humain, la nourriture (ennui, qui represente 
le facteur tain as) apparait sous trois aspects ; l'eau (upas, qui represente 
le facteur rajas) apparait sous trois aspects : E eclat (tejas. qui designe 
aussi le premier guna) apparait sous trois aspects. 

A raison de trois aspects pour chacun des trois facteurs materiels 
(guna). on distingue ainsi neuf aspects principaux de la matiere dans 
le corps humain. 

Examinons le chapitre 4. II traite des phenomenes cosmiques, 
soleil, lune, etc. La loi de svmetrie voudrait qu'on cut ici. comme 
aux ehapitres suivants 3x3 = 9 aspects. Cost bien ce que nous 
offrent les paragraphes 2. 3. 4 : 

§ 2. trois aspects du Soleil correspondant aux trois guna ; 

§ 3, trois aspects de la Lune correspondant aux trois guna ; 

§ 4, trois aspects de l'Eclair correspondant aux trois guna . 

Malheureusement le paragraphe 1 introduit trois nouveaux aspects, 
ce qui rompt la svmetrie en portant a douze le total. Ce paragraphe 1 
enonee trois aspects du feu : 

un aspect rouge correspondant a tejas ; 

un aspect blanc correspondant a a pas ; 

un aspect noir correspondant a tanuis. 

Ce paragraphe ne rompt pas seulement la svmetrie. II est, quant 
au fond, superfetatoire. II est clair. en effet, que le Soleil. la Lune, 
l’Eclair, dont il est question aux § 2. 3. 4. etaient, aux yeux des anciens 
adorateurs du ta pas , des manifestations du Feu. C'es trois paragraphes 
traitent done des manifestations cosmiques du Feu et le paragraphe 1 
qui en parle d’une maniere vague, sans aucune specification, detruit, 


1 Etudes As'mtiques, ii, p. 286. 
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mal a propos, l’equilibre des developpements et le balancement des 
idees. 1 

D’oii provient done ce paragraphe et pourquoi l’a-t-on introduit 
au debut du chapitre 4 ? 

Observons qu’apres avoir oppose l’Etre unique aux trois facteurs 
materiels, YUpanisad ne distingue ensuite divers aspects des 
phenomenes et des etres que pour les ramener a une Unite fonda- 
mentale. Soleil, Lune, Eclair, ne sont qu’entites verbales ; os, moelle, 
voix, ne sont que des manifestations du tejas, etc. Le contraste, 
autrefois si net, entre le tapas et les guna, s’est progressivement efface. 
Mais dans le texte primitif, inspire de l’ancien pluralisme, les etres 
surhumains tels que le Soleil et la Lune, devaient etre contjus comme 
resultant de l’union du tapas et des trois guna. On peut done supposer 
une redaction du chapitre 4 analogue a celle-ci : 

(1) Cette divinite (le tapas). en se manifestant sous la forme du 
feu, produisit le Soleil. la Lune, l’Eclair. 

(2) L’aspect rouge du Soleil est l’aspect du tejas ; l’aspect blanc 
est celui de l’eau ; l’aspect noir est celui de la nourriture. 

(3) L'aspect rouge de la Lune est l’aspect du tejas, l’aspect blanc 
est celui de l’eau ; l’aspect noir est celui de la nourriture. 

(4) L’aspect rouge de l’Eclair est celui du tejas, l’aspect blanc est 
celui de l'eau ; l’aspect noir est celui de la nourriture. 

On obtient ainsi un chapitre 4 en quatre paragraphes, d’une 
longueur sensiblement egale a celle des chapitres voisins et exactement 
svmetrique aux deux chapitres suivants, puisque construit sur le 
scheme 3x3. 

Plus tard, sous l'influence du monisme veddnta, le tapas etant 

1 L’incoherence apparait elairement dans le resume fidele que Senart a donne 
de ChfiutI nr??/", vi, 4 : 

“Apres avoir analyse le feu, le soleil, la lune, l’eelair en trois aspects 
remontant a une triple origine, le texte revient a son point de depart : feu, 
soleil. lune on eclair ne sont qu’entites verbales ; la realite profondo reside toute 
dans le«* trois composants qui y sont rassembles. Qui sait cela. sait dans leur essence 
tous les etres; il est fond*' a pretendre que rien n’echappe aux prises de sa con- 
naissance.” ( Etude * A&iatique*. ii, p. 289). 

Et plii'* loin : “ Les phenomenes lumineux plus ou moins traverses par l’ombre 
et fini">ant par y retoniber, le feu. ie soleil. la lune, Tec-lair apparaissent ainsi a rupani§ad 
comme les different^ aspects, eomme autant d’emanations directes de chacune des 
region" ou ils se meuvent et qui deviennent leur, trois composants ” (ibid. p. 290). 

•J ai "ouligne a dessein les ternies inconciliables. Si l’on peut distinguer trois 
composants du soleil. de la lune, de l’eclair, il n’en va pas de meme du Feu, principe 
simple. En outre, si le soleil. la lune. Tec-lair, apparaissent bien comme des phe- 
nonnne> localise*?,, le Feu est de trop, car il est un principe universel. 
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remplace par le sat et tous les aspects de la matiere apparaissant comme 
derives de ce principe unique, le paragraphe 1 eessa d’etre orthodoxe. 
On le modifia meeaniquement sans souci du sens ni de la symetrie 
en repetant a propos du Feu ce qui etait dit du Soled, de la Lune et de 
l’Eclair. En meme temps, ehaque paragraphe s’enriehissait de 
formules vedantistes destinees a faire sentir l’unite de l’Etre sous 
la multiplicite des apparences. 

Un autre passage de la Chdndogya continue indirectement nos 
vues sur revolution de vi, 4. Les trois chapitres 11, 12 et 13 de la 
IV e Partie, considerent l’esprit (jnirnsa) du Soled, celui de la Lune 
et eelui de l’Eelair comme identiques aux trois feux du maitre de 
maison. c’est-a-dire aux trois manifestations d’Agni. 

IV, 11, Le feu central n’est pas different de l’esprit qu’on voit 
dans le Soleil. 

IV, 12, Le feu meridional n’est pas different de l’esprit qu’on 
voit dans la Lune. 

IV, 13, Le feu oriental n’est pas different de l’esprit qu’on voit 
dans l’Eclair. 

II apparait ainsi que toutes les parties de la Chavdcgya n’ont pas 
ete expurgees avec la meme severite. Telle conception s’exprime 
encore sur certains points qui a ete censuree ailleurs. 

***** 

line double conclusion se degage de ce qui precede. II est possible, 
en observant les regies de la symetrie, de retablir, dans les Upanisad , 
le sens general de certains passages volontairement deformes. 
L’application de cette methode a la Chdndogya perrnet de decouvrir, 
sous le monisme superficiel, un pluralisme dans lequel les trois guna : 
Terre, Eau, Chaleur-Lumiere, se subordonnent a un principe superieur, 
le tapas. 




SARVANANDA AND VALLABHADEVA 
By S. K. De 


TX his very interesting article in BSOS., vol. v, pt. i. pp. 27 f. on 
my suggested date of the Subhasitavali of Vallabhadeva {JR AS., 
1927, pp. 471 f.), Professor Keith tries his best to minimize 
the importance of the passage in Sarvananda’s commentary, which 
not only makes a reference to the Kasmiraka Vallabhadeva hut actually 
cites verse No. 726 from his Subhasitavali. Professor Keith expresses 
his belief that the citation is “ merely an interpolation ” ; but as this 
statement probably appeared tco sweeping, he hastens to add that it is 
rather " an intelligent addition of some scribe ”. This may, indeed, 
be a facetious way of solving the problem : but the problem does not 
appear to be so easy, and the question of interpolation is one on which 
it does not help to be dogmatic in the absence of definite and fairly 
conclusive evidence. 

Professor Keith’s arguments on this question are far fiom con- 
vincing. I cannot agree with his view that the passage 1 in question 
is precisely of the kind that can be interpolated with ease, for it is 
neither irrelevant nor haphazard. On this point no precise argument 
is possible except the impression one derives from the context in 
which the particular passage occurs, as well as from general 
comnientatorial practice, which does not preclude citation of an illustra- 
tion to explain a somewhat unusual usage. Reading the text in 
question again without anv decided bias in any direction. I cannot 
find anything in it which would justifv me in holding that it is an 
interpolation : and the onus of proxing that it is such lies on those 
who allege it. Professor Keith speaks of "the unions mode of 
citation ” : but there is nothing extraordinary in the citation of the 
name of the author along with the name of the work from which the 
quotation is made. Nor is it a fact that no parallel can be found to 
this procedure in the rest of the Tlka-sa rvasva. as Professor Keith 
alleges. It is true that Sarvananda’s general procedure is to cite 
briefly either the name of the author or that of the work, most often 
in a contracted form ; but such citations are also to be found : 

Pt. ii. p. 21 : tatha hi sahitya-kalpataniya srl-paiyokena vasana- 
waiijaryam bhanitam — sa jayati. etc. 

1 Xn»naUngdnu&a*ana of Amara with the Tlka-mrra a of Sarvananda. ed. 
Trivandrum, pt. ii, p. 130. 
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Pt. ii. p. 32 : tat ha ca .samhitdyam varahah. 

Or, in another form : 

Pt. i. p. 34 : ili rfhatu-parayane purnacanclrah. 

Professor Keith also finds it extraordinary that not merely the name 
but also the description Kasmlraka should be employed in the citation ; 
but I fail to see anything unusual in distinguishing an author by 
locality, especially when such a differentiation is useful in marking 
the Vallabhadeva of the Subhasitamli from the scholiast Vallabhadeva, 
whom also Sarvananda quotes twice simply as Vallabha with a pointed 
reference to his commentaries on Hisupala 0 (pt. ii, p. 23) and Kumara° 
(pt. ii. p. 350). It does not help critical scholarship to suspect inter- 
polation at every step, simply because the particular passage may 
happen to be at variance with accepted opinion with regard to the 
date of the somewhat dubious text of an anthology. He must have 
indeed been a very ” intelligent ” scribe who could not only find 
an apt illustration from an anthology but also give the name and 
precise description of its compiler. 

Professor Keith’s next argument that Sarvananda’s text in general 
is suspiciously corrupt does not appear to possess much weight. At 
least, the authenticity of the passage in question receives support 
from the fact that the reference also occurs independently in the 
manuscript noticed by Sesagiri Sastri in his Report (No. 2, p. 26). 
Professor Keith, however, attempts to support his general argument 
of a faulty text by referring to a passage which Sarvananda purports 
to quote from Duryhata but which is given entirely differently in the 
Dunjhatu-vrlh of Saranadeva. which Professor Keith takes to be the 
work cited by Sarvananda. It is. however, not clear at all that the 
Duryhdta-vjtti of Saranadeva was actually meant bv Sarvananda, 
for neither the full title nor the author’s name appears. It would 
seem, on the other hand, that it is not a case of confusion or faulty 
text-tradition, but of a reference probably to another unknown or 
lost work, which dealt with d aryhata usages in the same way as 
Saranadeva s work does. Aufrecht notes a Dvryhata bv Raksita, 
presumably Maitreya Raksita. which is quoted by Ujjvaladatta 
in his commentary on the Unddi-sutras (ed. Aufrecht, ii. 57 ; iii, 160 ; 
iv, 1). This supposition that Sarvananda refers to a work other than 
that of Saranadeva gains further support from the fact that while 
Saranadeva s work, as known from its second verse, was not composed 
till a.d. 1 IT—. Sar\ ananda himself gives the date of composition 
o hh own work as a.d. 11GO. It is not maintained that Sarvananda’s 
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text, as it stands, is faultless. We must make allowance for mis- 
quotations, often made from memory, usual in commentaries, for even 
a careful w riter like Mammata sometimes misquotes ; but it cannot be 
said, in the absence of definite evidence, that Sarvananda’s work errs 
very much in this direction. Nor can we deduce from such mis- 
quotations, even if they occur, that the text-tradition is faulty. At 
any rate, it has not been proved yet that such liberty has been taken 
in the text of S a i van and a as would admit the possibility of regarding 
the passage in question as an interpolation. 

The problem, therefore, is certainly not as simple as Professor 
Keith w T ould like its to think, and Sarvananda’s citation of 
V allabhadeva cannot be so complacently dismissed. Professor Keith’s 
contention really narrows down the question to two main issues 
which are in the nature of alternatives, viz. (i) whether we should 
regard, as Professor Keith maintains, that the passage in Sarvananda, 
w r hich refers to and quotes from Kasmiraka Vallabhadeva’s Su- 
bhasitckali is “ an intelligent addition of some scribe ”, or (ii) whether 
the poetical quotations in the Subhasitavali , which conflict with the 
date of Vallabhadeva thus indicated by Sarvananda’s reference and 
quotation (assuming the passage to he genuine), are to be regarded, 
as I suggested, as later interpolations in a work which is admittedly 
a compilation or an anthology. It is difficult indeed to balance the 
probabilities, and I fully admitted the difficulty in my previous article ; 
but it is clear that no substantial reason has yet been urged for 
regarding Sarvananda’s passage as an interpolation in the text, 
and that therefore there is no other alternative than take the 
Siibhasitautli as prior in date to Sarvananda’s commentary in 
which this passage occurs. Professor Keith imagines that his views 
have been shared by other scholars, but so far as I know, attention has 
never been drawn to the passage in question, nor have the difficulties 
which this passage has raised ever been discussed. It is true that the 
acceptance of my suggestion would involve the assumption of 
a large number of interpolations of verses of presumably later poets 
into the present text of the Subhasitarali ; but the Subhasitdiali, as 
I have already shown, was an anthology in current use (as opposed 
to the Tikd-snrrasra , whose manuscripts even have become rare), 
whose text cannot be and has not been regarded as possessing an 
inviolable sanctitv, and in which it would have been easy to interpolate 
at later times verses of reputed, especially Kashmirian, authors. 
As I have discussed this aspect of the question at some length in my 
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previous article on the subject, and as Professor Keith's criticism 
does not make any fresh suggestion on this point, I refrain from 
recapitulating my arguments here. It is somewhat surprising, 
however, to find Professor Keith asserting that " reason suggests 
that it is more logical to suppose one interpolation in the Tlka-sarvasva 
than many in the Subha sitavali It is certainlv a more simple 
procedure, but I cannot see how it is more logical ; for it is not good 
logic to measure the balance of probability, always and especially 
in this particular case, by the mere quantity of interpolations in the 
respective texts. To a critical inquiry it is immaterial whether the 
number of interpolations in the one text or the other is one or many, 
so long as other facts may be adduced to point to the reasonable 
probability of regarding a passage or passages as genuine or inter- 
polated. In spite of Professor Keith’s very able, if somewhat 
unwarranted, arguments, nothing definite has yet been urged to prove 
that Sarvananda’s passage is in reality an interpolation into his text ; 
would it not be more logical to suppose that the passages in the 
SitbhdsitdvaU. which really conflict with the date suggested by Sarva- 
nanda’s reference, are later interpolations in a work which was in the 
nature of a current anthological compilation ? 

Professor Keith very pertinently refers to the negative value of 
mv suggestion : for the date achieved would hardly be of any practical 
use when the suspicion of interpolation is inseparable from the text 
for which the new date is obtained. I must admit that the result 
obtained bv me has not been very encouraging from the practical 
point of view : but at the same time it makes clear the necessity 
of re-editing critically the text of the Subhasitavali from ampler and 
better manuscript -material, for it must be admitted that Peterson’s 
mat e! inis weie not of such a nature as to make his edition the final 
one. more especially when one considers it in the light of the present 
inquiry. 

A few more words on one or two points raised incidentally in 
Professor Keith's article. I am obliged to him for his reference to 
my forthcoming edition of Nitivarman’s Klcala-railhu . which is already 
in print and will he published very shortly 1 . The work is certainly 
much older than the citations of Sarvananda or Purusottamadeva 
would indicate. So far as I have been able to trace, 'the earliest 


Ev thf T-,c '' ritln “ * ' aIl0 ' e article my edition of Kicaka-mithn has been published 
my Introduction^ ’ th/text. ^ qU6Sti ° n ^ ^ fuH - V disCU8sed in 
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writers to quote from this poem are Blioja (both in his Sarasvafi- 
kanthdbharana and in his Sr iuju ra -pm kdm ) and Xamisadhu. This 
would furnish the lower limit of the date of the poem as the second 
or third quarter of the eleventh century a.d. 

I find myself unable to agree with Professor Keith’s views (p. 31) 
regarding the date of the scholiast Yallabhadeva, and am inclined to 
think that Pathak’s rather ingenious arguments have not been effective 
enough to set aside Hultzseh’s dating. The evidence cited by Pathak 
from KsTrasvamin and Hemacandra does not appear to be conclusive, 
as there is nothing to show that these are cases of real reference or 
borrowing, or that these later writers did not themselves borrow the 
passages in question from Yallabhadeva himself. 





GOPATSAH 1 
By J. M. Unvala 

MONG many mythological beings mentioned in Zoroastrian 
literature and enumerated by the late Professor Louis 
Casartelli in his La Philosophie religieuse du Mazdeisme, Paris, 
1884, p. 120, Gopatsah deserves our special mention. He is the 
man-bull of the ancient Babylonians, adopted into the mythology of 
the later Zoroastrian period most probably through the intermediary 
of the Elamites saturated with Babylonian culture. Gbpatsah 
is the name given ta him in Pahlavi literature, and is said to be 
another name for Ayrerad, son of Pahang and brother of Afrasiab, 
king of Turan. He resides in the country called Sdkapastan or Saulca- 
vastan , which is situated between Chinistan and Turkistan ( Bundahisn , 
29, 5; for the legend of Ayrera#, cf. Darmesteter, Zend-Avesta, ii, 
p. 436, No. 23). Ddtistan-i-Denlk 90, 4, explains the name Gopatsah 
by “ king of Gopat ”, and says that Gopat is a country coterminous 
with Eran-Vej on the bank of the river Daitik. At any rate there is 
no doubt that Ay re rad was considered by the Pahlavi writers as ruler 
of a non-Iranian country adjoining Eran-Vej. He is from head to 
mid-body a man, and from mid-body to feet a bull (for illustration, 
cf. Revue d’Assyriologie, vol. xxv, No. iv, plate facing p. 184, fig. 2). 
At all times he stays on the sea-shore, and always performs the worship 
of God and always pours the holy consecrated water into the sea, 
thereby destroving all noxious creatures residing in the sea ( Mende-i - 
X rat 62, 31-6 ; Rivayat-i-Ddrab Hormazyar, edited bv Ervad 
Maneckji Rustomji Unvala, Bombay, 1922, vol. ii, p. 70). But his chief 
activity is to keep watch over the bull Hahayos, on whose back occurred 
the various emigrations of men of old (Dd. 90, 4 ; Bd. 19, 13). This 

1 The name is written in Bd. TD. (the Great Bd.), fol. 100. 1. 6: dn p t n a hjh (ideogr.), 
i.e. gopaisoh : (/ has two diacritical points under it. which indicate a later, though 
false pronunciation of the name reflected also in Kir. ii, p. 70 as yumdsuh 
also dll-oyj). BYt. 2. 2, has dn k p t n sah (ideogr.), i.e. gokpntsnh. (input would 
mean “the lord of the bull”, perhaps of the HaSavds-bull. over whom he keeps 
watch. It seems to me that gopat is rather a corruption of gop r t S “ having the feet 
of a bull ”, most probably caused by a Pazand or plene orthography. This reading 
would suit the description of the mythological being given in MX. 02. 31-6, very 
well. Later on the real meaning of the word was lost and gdp it was considered to 
be the name of a country, as in Dd. 90, 4. 

The probable stages of this corruption are : dn p ddd — dn p ddd d (Av. a) — dn p 
ddd t — dn p dd t — dn p t — or dn p t n. 
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bull will be killed in a sacrifice by Sosyans. who will prepare with its 
fat and the juice of the white Horn the drink of immortality ( Bd . 30, 
25). He is said to be immortal (Yohuman Yast 2, 1 ; Biv. ii. p. 70, 
where r ».*1 a-(h)ds) rat of the inhabitants of Eran-Vej (MX. 44. 35). 
But according to Bd. 31. 20. and Riv. ii, 70, Gopatsah is the son of 
Ay iv rad born to him as a recompense for saving Manuseihr and the 
Iranians. 

It seems that in Pahlavi literature there existed side by side the 
legend of Ayrerad the pious Turanian, which is alluded to in the Avesta 
(17. 9, 17-18), and the myth of G5patsah the man-bull, borrowed 
from the Babylonians through the intermediary of the Elamites. Later 
on these two. the legend and the myth, were combined and either to 
Ayreraf? Gopatsah was given as a son as a recompense for his piety, 
or he was himself identified with Gopatsah, and was thus made an 
immortal, who is indirectly connected with Sosyans in the work of 
the renovation of the world. Thus we see that in this Gopatsah the 
Babylonian man-bull is clearly reflected, not only in his fabulous shape, 
but also in his duty as mjitimUttii of the Ha Say os bull. He has preserved 
his original benevolent character in the Zoroastrian mythology, and 
is not considered, like other Babylonian gods, a destructive creature 
of Ahrman like Xingiszida, who was changed into A/i-Dahaka as early 
as in the period of the old Yasts. 

It must be noted here that the description of GSpatsah given in 
MX. 62, 31-6. has very little in common with that of the colossal 
human-headed bulls of the palaces of the Assyrian kings, as Professor 
Casartelli says in his Philosophic, etc., p. 12(>. Gopatsah has rather 
much in common with Enkidu, the companion of Gilgames. The 
man-bull appears as sacrificer of animals on seal-cylinders of the time 
of Hammurabi of Babylonia (cf. Rcallexicon der Vorgcschichte, edited 
by Max Ebert. Berlin. 1924, vol. iv, pi. 160, fig. 6), and perhaps even 
this trait as sacrificer is reflected in his presumably indirect association 
with Sosyans in the sacrifice of the HaSayos bull. For the same reason 
the uninterrupted devotion of Gopat-ah, during the course of which 
he pours the consecrated water into the sea, has nothing in common 
with the libation scenes in which these human-headed bulls are said 
to carry vases for libation in their hands (cf. Darmesteter, ZA. ii, 
p. 437, Xo. 23). 



GLEAX1XGS FROM EARLY URDU AXD IIIXDI POETS 


By T. Grahame Bailey 
I. "A Vision of Death." By Ahmad 


rriHE following beautiful poem was found in a MS. notebook dated 
1748. The date of the poem is unknown, but it must be older 
than the MS. We may put it provisionally at 1650-1700. The 
author’s name occurs in the last couplet. Nothing is known about 
him, and there are many poets of the name. 
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1. When passed the night and came the day, "twas then 1 

understood. 

2. Ere I had been one hour awake, ah then I understood. 

3. When I had drunk the cup of death, my eyes were opened then ; 

4. When on the bier my corpse they placed, "twas then I 

understood. 

5. I nothing recked of covering quilt or cloth, 
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6. When neath my head the stone they placed, ’twas then I 

understood. 

7. What time my friends left me and went, how foolish I remained ; 

8. Munkir, Nakir both cpiestioned me. "twas then I understood. 

ft. When came the time of mv account, my eyes were opened 
then ; 

10. I read the statement of my works ; ’twas then I understood. 

1 1 . My life was spent, the whole of it. no work- had I to show ; 

12. When passed the noondav of mv life ’twas then I understood. 

13 Save God and the apostle now on Ahmad’s side was none ; 

14. But when I trusted grace divine, twas then I understood. 

The poem contains no cerebral letters except d in ckod, 1. 7. 
This d is probably not original. We find carhl " ascended ”, pari 
"fell”, (/hurl ''hour”, khdl "bed”, It “brick”, clthl "letter”, 
pnrhl " read ". dhall " descended ”. 

Peculiarities for metrical reasons are huvva for hud, 1. 2 ; hissdb 
for hi sub, 1. 9 ; 'umrCi for 'umr, 1. 11. 

In 1. 4. coditja is doubtful. I read it as co deh. though in this case 
co is tautological. The sense appears to require a word for corpse. 
Or is it cuudla, a style of sitting ? 

1. 6. stone ;. lit. brick. 

1. 7, n aid is difficult. In DaknT the word would mean " not ”, 
which hardly gives sense, and the poem is not DaknT. I am taking 
it as for nakkCt " foolish ”. 

1. 13, If we retain I n we must tak etaraf as " helper ", " supporter ”. 

II. OXOMATC (POETIC LlXES FROM GlRIDHAR DAS 
The following extract is taken from NarsTli Kathamrit (NrsTh 
Katliamrt), a poem bv Gopal C'andr, known as Giridhar Das, 1833-60. 
He was the worthy father of a famous son. Haris C'andr, his son, 
1850-85, is one of the most famous Hindi poets, certainly the most 
famous in the last 200 years. The lines convey the impression of 
deafening noise and blinding light. They are a good test of abilitv 
to pronounce r smoothly and easily. 

1. *nfr hwt sr«c *rr?f i 

2. | ii 

3. i 

4 ii 

”■ ’rr? ht? tt $ IT? i 

6. ft- ^ft, ,| 
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1. There came a great and awful sound — gagam gam garamra. 

2. The pillar split in two huge parts — kakara kara kararara. 

3. The glory grew and flashed like suns a hundred thousand — 

jhajara jhara jhararara. 

4. The demons fled on seeing the sight — sarara sara sararam. 

5. bhara bharara bharara fall the mountains ; harara harara 

shakes the earth. 

6. Trembled the serpent, tortoise, boar, and elephant ; the sun 

lost his glory. 

It is difficult to convey by sound the ideas of splendour and 
refulgence, but the word jhamak contains those ideas. It occurs in 
the verb jhamakki, 1. 3, and the jh is repeated four times in the rest 
of the line. Perhaps one might say that the sounds represented bv 
the letters suggest both noise and dazzling light. 

In the line telling of the flight of the demons, we should have 
expected more sibilants, but evidently Giridhar wished to emphasize 
the crashing of their departure rather than the swishing and rustling 
that accompanied it. 
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REPETITION OF WORDS IN URDU, HINDI AND PANJABI 

By T. Grahame Bailey 

| T has been stated many times that the principal idea in the repetition 
of words is that of emphasis or intensity. Mv observation has 
led me to conclude that this is incorrect, and that the true sense in 
almost every case is one of the following : — 

distribution (over time, space, or a number of objects), 

pleasantness, 

no meaning at all. 

In order to make the inquiry practical, it is better to confine it to 
cases of words repeated without alteration. If anyone will in the 
course of his reading take 1,000 consecutive instances of repetition, 
he will find that 

(i) short words are repeated far oftener than long. 

(ii) repetition of adjj. or advv. with a pleasant meaning is much 
commoner than of those with a nasty meaning, and when the 
meaning maybe either good or bad, the good is intended. 

(iii) nearly every instance comes under either distribution or 
pleasantness. 

(i) It follows that we read of a man’s visiting ghar ghar or gad gad 
or shahr shahr, but not ddr as saltanat ddr us saltanat, and that we 
may expect to hear of biirhe burhe ad ml, sundar sundar striyd, or 
chotl ehotl larkiyd, but hardly of za'lf ul 'utnr za'lf ul 'mnr sdhibdn, 
xubsurat xubsurat mast unit , or A am-sinn kam-sinn at fill. 

(ii) See sentences 1, 2, 3, below 

(iii) Distribution. 

adhell adhell " eight annas each ”. 

thlk thlk batdo " explain correctly ” (correctness spread over 
answer). 

cappd cappd pdni " four inches of water all along ’. 

zile lie sab bare bare patteddr “ all the important leaseholders of the 
district 

gharl gharl " repeatedly ” (at each ghari). 

Repeated verbs come under this heading : the idea is either 
continuance or repetition of action : — 

dekh dekh kar, Pj. rcy rex " looking repeatedly 

(Pj.) turdea tardea " through continued walking ”, 
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(Pj.) j> .ayded j> fl-^dea “ while heating up (spread over some time). 
Pleasantness. This often corresponds to our “ nice and ”, or 
the slang “ jolly old “ good old 
garm garm dud " nice, hot milk 
Idl Idl tarbuze “ watermelons, nice and red 
(hand! thandi hava “ refreshing breeze 
(Pj.) un vag ja cheti cheti “ now off you go, nice and quick 
Sometimes no real meaning is discernible. People have got into 
the habit of repeating certain short words, and do so without thinking ; 
the very shortness of the word seems to demand repetition. I knew 
an Englishman who always said “ very very ”, never simply “ very ”. 

Before one can claim that the main thought is emphasis it must 
be shown that other ideas are impossible. Examples must be found 
in which emphasis is the only possible idea, and is due solely to repeti- 
tion ; many emphatic phrases contain repeated words, but the 
emphasis would not be less if the word occurred only once. In fact 
we shall see that often the very reverse of emphasis is in the mind of 
the speaker. Let us examine a few cases. 

(1) gori gori bdliku kl Idl Idl gdlhe " the rosy cheeks of the prettily 
fair girl ”. 

(2) tharull thandd hard " a refreshing summer breeze 

(3) pio cd garm. garm “ here you are. sir, nice hot tea ”. 

(4) voh alag alag baith gae “ they sat down in separate places ”. 
Now if the idea of emphasis were present, these phrases would 

mean : — 

(1) the hectic cheeks of the deathly pale girl ; (2) a piercing winter 
wind ; (3) scalding tea, much too hot to drink before the train goes ; 
(4) they sat absolutely alone. 

We have had it impressed upon us that repetition means emphasis, 
and we shall feel inclined to say offhand that t lie following expressions 
are emphatic, but a little study will convince us that they are not. 

(5) kdm ke shuru shuru me " in the early days of the work ”. 

(6) voh to abhi abhl dyd thd " he had not long been there ” ; quite 
different from voh to ain mi vaqt pnhnncd thd " he had arrived at that 
very moment ”. 

(7) sac sac boh " now. my boy, the truth (throughout your 
answer) ”. 

(8) thik thik hal karo work it out correctly ”. But note that, if 
the boy gets the answer ” Rs. 23 11!) ”, the teacher, wishing to tell 
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him that his answer is “ absolutely right ”, will not say tumhard 
javab thlk thlk hai ; he will say bill: nil link hai. Similarly “ entirely 
wrong ” will be bi'lkull galat, not galat galat. 

(9) mahine ke andar andar " some time or other within a month 

(10) somvdr se pahle pahle " some time or other before Monday ”, 

(11) ham tin tin admi prastut hai ; when Haris C'andr uses these 
words, he means here we are, three of us every time, for every work 

(12) mai ne das das likhe, turn ne ek bhl javab na diyd ; this 
literally means “ on several occasions I sent you ten letters one after 
another, but you didn’t answer any Actually, no doubt, he 
wrote a couple of times and got no answer. 




GRAMMATICAL NOMENCLATURE : UNNECESSARY NAMES 
By T. Grahame Bailey 

TN the teaching of Indian languages much confusion is caused by 
the invention of names for ideas which either have well known 
names already, or do not require any name. This makes otherwise 
useful grammatical notes very obscure, and causes actual unfairness 
in examinations because candidates are often unfamiliar with the 
terms employed. We should avoid attaching labels to the words, 
constructions, and phrases of the language we are teaching, and when 
a name is necessary it should be one already known from English 
or Latin. 

I take a few illustrations at random from Platts’s Grammar. Under 
verbs we find acquisitive s, potentials, incept ives, permissives, com- 
pletives, desideratives , continual ives, frequentatives, staticals, and 
reiteratives. It will hardly be believed that most of these names have 
been coined to indicate one or, at the most, two words. Thus 
acquisitives means pan a alone ; potential means saknd ; inceptive, 
lagna ; permissive, dend ; completive, cuknd ; desiderative. cdhna ( and 
mdgna !) ; continuative , jdnd and rah nd : so far we have had seven 
unnecesary and, for the most part, uncouth names to indicate eight or 
nine words, nearly one special name per word. Frequentative and 
statical refer to two particular idioms, and reiteratives to repetition ; 
none of these need a name. I would strongly advocate making a 
clean sweep of them all. Thev are confusing, awkward, and useless. 
I never myself use any of them. 

The teacher can say “ to-day we are going to discuss -saknd “ be 
able ”, or -lagna “ begin ” ; or " I am going to tell you how to express 
permission or desire or habit or repetition.” The simplest words 
are best. 

Another objectionable word is postposition. We have " preposition ” 
well established as a technical term. Why do we need another ? 
English prepositions often follow their word : that’s the hole he 
got in by ” ; or as the weary nurse said to the intellectual patient 
after having read aloud to him. “ what did you choose that book to 
be read to out of for ? ” In mv teaching I always say " preposition ”, 
and never has it led to any difficulty or called forth any question. 
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As a matter of fact, if we wish to be lugubriously accurate, we shall 
have to say that Urdu and Hindi have prepositions, postpositions, 
and prepostpositions, for some always precede, some always follow, 
and some may do both. What is the unfortunate student to say ? 
The aim we should set before ourselves is this : — 
as far as possible (i) avoid coining new terms ; (ii) use well known 
terms, and use them with their usual meanings. 

Thus, if we use transitive and intransitive we must not change 
their connotation ; we must not equate transitive with verbs 
requiring ne ”, and intrans. with “ verbs not requiring ne Some 

trans. verbs never need ne, and some intrans. verbs always need it 


with certain tenses. 

It is difficult to know what to call the case which in Pj. and U. 
occurs with all prepositions. “ Oblique ” and “ General Oblique ” 
have been suggested. They are unsatisfactory, for the case is only 
one out of four oblique cases in Pj. and out of two in U. Perhaps 
we might call it Prepositional, which, though a new name, carries its 
meaning on the surface. 


The Cases of Nouns and Pronouns in Urdu, Hindi, and 

Panjabi 

In Latin, Greek, and Sanskrit case names are given to definite 
forms. The syntax of these forms is a different matter. Each case 
may have ten or twenty uses. If we are to employ the same names in 
Panjabi Hindi, and Urdu, we must do so in the same way ; we cannot 
make, say, ablative or dative, equivalent to se or ko , for either se or 
ko mav represent a Latin genitive or dative or accusative or ablative. 
A preposition governs a certain case, but it is no part of the case. 
els rrjv oik lav means ghar me ; oIkuiv is accus. Are we to call ghar 
also accus. I ghar is in a certain case, but ghar-me is not a case. 
Again, /xera xapas (genitive) is se : the Urdu noun corresponds 

to a noun in the genitive, why call it ablative ? A Greek dative may 
inter alia stand for a Latin ablative, but we do not, therefore, insist 
on saddling Greek with an ablative case. The term " case-phrase ” 
has been suggested. But before we speak of a “ dative case-phrase ”, 
we shall need to decide whether it is a Latin, Greek, or Sanskrit dative, 
and also which of the ten or twenty meanings of the dative it bears. 

Hindi and Urdu nouns have three cases, nom., voc., and a third, 
which may be called prepositional. It is used with all prepositions 
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including ne. Thus bahine, bahino, bahind. Pronouns will need an 
agent case : voh “ they ” ; un, unho. I must plead guilty to having in 
various books given long lists of unnecessary cases, and committed 
the absurdity of making a preposition part of a case. 

It seems to me that in no circumstances should a preposition be 
included in a case, but when a name is required for a definite form 
there is no objection to choosing the nearest or most suitable of the 
well-known case names, gen., dat., abb, loc., etc. 

Panjabi requires five case names, 

masit ‘‘ mosque ”, bird " door." 



Sing. 


Plur. 


nom. 

masit, 

bind 

masitta 

bu'e 

prep. 

masit 

bue 

masitta 

bu'ea 

loc. 

masltti 

bu‘e 

masltti 

bidl 

abl. 

masltto 

bueo 

wanting 


voc. 

masitte 

bu'ed 

masltto 

bideo 


Pronouns need at least three more : agent, dative, and gen. 


nom. 

prep. 

loc. 

abl. 

ag. 

gen. 

dat. 


nice, 

mere 


I” 


mere, men 
rnetko 
nice 
merd 

menu, minu 


Sing. 

o‘ “ he ” 
os, [o‘de] 
[os] 

OS 

[o'da, osdd] 
[o'««, os/u<] 


Plur. 


asf, ah i 

sddde, asn , ahd 

sdtho 
asd. aha 
sdddd 
sdiiu 


o‘na. [ o‘nd de] 
o‘ni 

[ohd id] 
o'na 

[ohd dd] 

[o'ad >u<] 


The loc. forms men, o‘ni are always adjectival, agreeing with a 
loc. plur. noun. Other adj. forms have also been included. 


Addendum. The First Plural Feminine in Urdu 
Some doubt seems to exist as to the proper form of the verb in 
the 1st plur. fern., and it has been asserted that the masc. form must 
be used. This is true of only one case. 

(i) When a woman speaking of herself alone uses the plur., the 
verb and adjj. are masc. : — 

ham to abhi ate hai " I’m coming now ”. 

This reminds us of Greek usage. Cf. Euripides Ale. 383, where Alcestis 
is referring to herself. 
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(ii) If several women speak, the verb is fem. Two eases arise : — 

(a) when a plur. fem. noun is inserted, 

ham lino bahine roll khd rahl thi “ we three sisters were break- 
fasting 

( b ) when there is no noun. A good example occurs in Azad’s Ab i 
Haydt, p. 74 of 1917 ed., where he makes some women say : — 

jab tab human bat na kali degd na pilaegi “ until you say what 
we want, we shall not give you water 
Two examples from Prem Cand are : — - 

ham mb kl sub calegi “ we shall all go ”. 

dp kd diyd khdtl /ml, to sdth kis ke rahegi ‘‘ what we eat is 
your gift, then with whom else shall we stay ? ” 

In this last case (when there is no noun) some speakers are inclined 
to favour the mase., but among good families the fem. is used. 



THE MEANING AND USAGE OF CAUSAL VERBS IN URDU 

AND PANJABI 
By T. Grahame Bailey 
I. Meaning 

rPHE causal of an intransitive verb means to cause someone or 
-*■ something to perform the action which the intr. verb indicates : 
calnd “ function ”, caldnd “ cause something to function About 
this there is no debate. The question of causals of tr. verbs is not so 
easy. It is important to be entirely practical, and if we cannot get 
universal rules we must try to make general rules helpful to both 
students and scholars. To this end we must, as far as possible, use 
well-known words, and use them in their ordinary sense. New 
grammatical terms or old ones with new meanings are worse than 
useless. A student says : How am I to express ‘ make him sleep, 

make him do it ’ 1 May I say usko sulCto, usko kardo l If not, tell 
me what to say, and give me a rule for it which I can easily follow'.” 
He is entitled to a reply ; more than that, he is entitled to a reply 
which will be of real use to him. 

People speaking of trails, verbs mean ‘‘ verbs ordinarily trails.”, 
for most trans. verbs can, at least on rare occasions, be used intran- 
sitively (“ This mutton eats well ")■ Again, nearly all of them may 
dispense w r ith their object, though retaining their trans. sense. For 
our present purpose this distinction is unimportant. Thus “ see ” 
and “ hear ” are trans. verbs, but are intrans. in “ the blind see, the 
deaf hear Kill ” is trans., but the object is suppressed in “ if a 

glance could kill 

The causals of verbs which are ordinarily trans. mean “ cause 
a thing to be done ”, i.e. they are the causals of the passive of the 
original verb. If we wish to say ” he made the blind see and the 
deaf hear ” we cannot say usne andko ko dikhdyd aur bahro ko sundya ; 
this sentence, which is perfectly correct Urdu, means he showed 
something to the blind, and related something to the deaf. 

W e may put it otherwise. The direct object of one of these causals 
is not the doer, but the thing done : or again, if the causal of a trans. 
verb is put in the passive, the nom. is the thing done, not the doer. 

citthl likftai gal ” the letter was caused to be written ”, not munshi 
likhded gayd " the clerk was made to write ba^shnd forgive ” ; 
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but the causal passive means not " he was made to forgive ” but 
forgiveness was obtained for his sin. his sin was caused to be 
forgiven We can say paise lutde gae, but we may not translate 
the boy was made to rob ” by larkd lutded gay a. 

We can therefore make a universal rule : — 

Universal Rule. — The causal of an ordinarily trans. verb, when it 
exists, may alwavs mean “ cause something to be done ” ; and it is 
never wrong to use it with this meaning. To this rule there is no 
exception. 

Further, we can make a second rule : — 

Second Rule. — For the cattsals of ordinarily trans. verbs the 
meaning “ cause to do ” is not permissible, whether the original verb 
is used “ absolutely ” or not, i.e. whether the object is expressed or not. 

This rule may be considered universal, but if it were claimed that 
slkhna, “ learn ” is always trans., it would come in here as 

an exception, and the rule would then be general, not universal. 
It is a matter of indifference. It is certainly correct to say 0 
oi e " she has been taught, put up to it 

pildna means “ cause to be drunk khildna in the best usage 
means cause to be eaten, not cause to eat. A phrase like larke khilde 
gae is contrary to good idiom, but I have heard it. 

The following verbs are indifferently trans. and intrans., but it 
must not be assumed that the trans. is the causal of the intrans. 

bhulna, (a) “ forget ”, (6) “ err,” “ pass from memory ” ; badalna 
“ change ”, palatnd “ return ”, ulatnd “ turn upside down ”, bharnd 
“ fill ”, ghisna “ rub ” , jhulasnd ” scorch, get hot ”, manna “ acknow- 
ledge, agree ”, parhnd read, study ”, samajhnd “ understand ”, 
sikhna “ learn ”. As they are both trans. and intrans. we should 
expect causals of both kinds. Actually we find that bhuldnd. parhand, 
sikhdnd are causals of both trans. and intrans. senses ; i.e. both cause 
to err and cause to be forgotten, etc. 

badland, paltdnd. ultdnd, ghisdna. jhulsdnd are generally causals 
of the int. sense, i.e. they mean “ cause to perform the intrans. 
action ”. 

badalvdnd. palatvdna. ulatvand, ghisvand, jhulasvdna, mean to 
cause the action to be performed. 

bhardnd in one sense only is the causal of the intrans. verb, viz. when 
it is used of a bird feeding its young, “ cause to become filled up.” 
Otherwise it is the causal of the trans., “ cause a pot to be filled by 
someone.” 
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manana in the phrases deotd manana, % iishl manana, etc., is not a 
causal except in form. Apart from this meaning, manana, as also 
samjhdnd, prefers the meaning of “ cause to be done ” ; sentences 
like mem bap mandya gayd “ my father was persuaded ”, or aurat sam- 
jhm gal “ the woman was consoled ”, are not to be recommended. 

II. Usage 

(i) Grammars usually extend the name intrans. to verbs with 
cognate objects. These might equally be called trans, In U. and P. 
the causals generally omit the cognate object, as daurdnd “ cause to 
run ”. Occasionally, but rarely, the object is expressed, and the 
verb is treated as the causal of a trans. meaning cause a race to 
be run. 

mujh se bar 1 Iambi daur datum gal “ I had to run a long run ”. 

(ii) Some verbs have no causals. It is not possible to lay down a 
final rule on this point, for tastes vary. 

(a) Verbs, not themselves causals, whose roots end in -n do not 
make causals., e.g. pdnd “ find ”, jdnd go ”, and ‘‘ come ”, land 
“ bring ”, le jdnd “ take away ”, Janndnd " command ”, gurrdnd 
“ growl ”, sharmdnd “ be ashamed ”. rargaldnd “ lead astray ”. 

Exceptions, nahdnd ” bathe ” ; nahlmnd : cttrdnd ” steal ”, curvdnd. 

But causals may make double causals. banana " make ” ; banvdna. 

(b) Verbs with more than two syllables in the root do not make 
causals. Verbs with two syllables in the root, the second containing 
a so-called “ long ” vowel, make only a -id causal, e.g. yyirldnd " buy ”, 
\arldvdnd ; ghasltnd “ drag ghasltvdnd . 

(c) A few others have no causals in ordinary use ; khend or kkeond 
“ row ” ; send “ hatch ” ; eahnd " wish ”. 

We may add khond “ lose ” ; socnd " think ” ; lend " take ” ; 
hona “ become ”, for the forms khuvund and sucvdna are fanciful ; the 
Hindi lira land and lied lejand are happily not used in Urdu ; besides 
Hvd has not got the force of a causal ; huvdna occurs only in the 
phrase ho huvake, etc., and has no causal meaning. 

(iii) The preposition to be used with causals of trans. verbs. W e 
have seen that causals of trans. verbs mean not " cause someone to do 
something ”, but ‘‘ cause something to be done by someone ”. How 
is this “ by ” to be expressed l It is translated in two ways according 
to the closeness of the connexion between the causer and the action 
performed. When the idea of causation is weak, the tendency is to 
use ko \ when it is strong, it is se. 
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The following take ko. meaning “ to” : — dikhana “ show ” ; 
samjhana " explain ”, pildnd " give something to drink ”, khildna 
give something to eat ”, likhana “ dictate ”, lutand ‘‘ distribute 
money ”, sundna " relate ”, and all eausals of verbs meaning “ put 
on ”, as pinhdnd clothe someone with ”, urhdna “ give a veil or shawl 
to be put on ”, hdr bandhdna " put a garland on someone, give a garland 
to be put on”, petl kasdnd " assist in putting on a belt”. (These are 
free translations.) 

mm tie usko citthi likhdl I dictated a letter to him ” ; mai 
ne us se citthi likhdl (better likhval) “ I got a letter written by him ”. 
Compare kisi ko Farsi pa/hdnd, kdm sikhana, bat mandnd. 



AUXILIARY VERBS IN MONGOLIAN 
By S. Yoshitake 

TN the Mongolian language we often find two, three, or even four 
verbs in succession without a single conjunction between them. 
When analysing a continuous chain of verbs, it is best to consider two 
consecutive verbs at a time, for the circumstances in which such a com- 
bination is made can be brought under the following three headings : — 

1. Sequential — two verbs denote actions in sequence, as, for 
example, 

nadur irejii ogiileriin, He came to me and said . . . ; 

2. Adverbial — the first of the two verbs is merely adverbial, 
usually expressing the manner 1 in which the action denoted bv the 
second verb is performed, as, for example, 

uyilan jorcibai, They went away crying ; 

3. Auxiliary — the second of the two verbs is auxiliary to the 
principal verb, as, for example, 

bi cimayi alaqu bui, I shall (lit. am) kill thee. 

Of these three cases the most interesting is undoubtedly the last, 
i.e. the auxiliary use of a limited number of verbs with certain well- 
defined meanings, an exact parallel being found in other Eastern 
languages. 

The object of the present paper is to show the exact meaning and 
usage of the Mongolian auxiliary verbs, with special reference to the 
parallel forms in Turki (as spoken in Yarkand and Kashgar), Yakut, 
Korean, and Japanese ; the more so as some of these verbs have hitherto 
been inaccurately interpreted or completely missed out by the 
grammarians. For this purpose I have taken passages from the texts 
contained in the following books : — 

JM. = B. Jiilg, Mongolische Mdrchensammlung. Die neun Marehen 
des Siddhi-Kiir, nach der ausfuhrlicheren Redaction und die 
Geschichte des Ardschi-Bordschi Chan. Innsbruck, 1868. 

Koval. = 0. KoBaueBCKiii, MonroancKaa xpecTOMaTin. Tomi I. 
Ka3aHb, 1836. 

Popov = A. rionoB-b, MoHroubcuaH xpiieTOMaiifi gun 
HauHHaroimix-b ooyuaTbcH moiiio.im-komy H3HKV. Ka3aHb, 
1836. 


1 Sometimes also “ means, reason, etc.” 
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Pozdn. = A. no33H'feeBT>, MoHrojibCKafl xpecToaiaTin rjih 
nepBOHanajibHaro npenogaBaHm. CI1B, 1900. 

Schmidt = I. J. Schmidt, Grammatik der mongolischen Sprache. 
St. Petersburg, 1831. 

SS. = I. J. Schmidt, Geschichte der Ost-Mongolen und Hires Fiirsten- 
hauses, verfasst von Ssanang Ssetsen Chungtaidschi der Ordns ; 
aus dem Mongolischen iibersetzt, und mil dem Originalteocte, nebst 
Anmerkungen, Erlauterungen und Citaten aus andern unedierten 
Originalu'erken herausgegeben von I.J.S. St. Petersburg und 
Leipzig, 1829. 

With regard to the Mongol transcription it must be mentioned that 
my friend, Mr. G. L. M. Clauson, has recently pointed out to me that 
the traditional transcription y and g for the two Mongol voiced velar 
letters are often inaccurate, and that in the case of many words and 
terminations these letters were intended to represent a silent h as in 
French heure. Thus, for example, the word transcribed ayula, 
mountain, was in the earliest known period pronounced a-u-lo, 
and in later times, on the first two vowels coalescing, ula ; there is no 
evidence that it was ever pronounced ayula. Mr. Clauson and I are at 
present engaged in considering whether it will not be possible, at any 
rate in the vast majority of instances, to distinguish those cases in 
which the two Mongol letters actually represent the velar sounds y 
and g from those in which they are inaccurately applied to a silent h, 
which we would propose to transliterate by the sign h (i.e. h under- 
lined). In this paper, however, I have retained the customary 
transcription, pending our further investigations into the matter. 

In transcribing Korean words I have adopted the system given in 
the work Alphabete und Schriftzeichen des Morgen- und des Abendlandes, 
Berlin, 1924, pp. 18-19, and for Yakut I have replaced the usual 
Russian transcription by a more convenient system, including i (= h)> 
u (= v), l (= ji). and y fora voiced velar fricative. 

1. The substantive verb bukii 1 means “ to exist ” as distinguished 
from aqu 2 which signifies “to be ”. 3 In practice, however, the two 


1 A. Bobrovnikov. IpasiMaTiiKa MOHro.ibCKO-Ka.ibMijucKai '0 iciijha. Ka.iaiib. 
1849, §§ 263, 267. 

2 Ditto, § 269. 


3 Compare Japanese an, to exist (S. Matsuoka : Xihon (iengogaku, Tokyo. 
1928, pp. 140. 151-2), nari to be (ditto, pp. 141, 152-3) ; Korean id-la, to exist 
( rammaire (. oreenne , Par les missionaires deCoree de la societe des missions etrangeres 
c. aris , Yokohama, 1881, p. 127 ; H. G. b nderwood. An Introduction to the Korean 
r i; Yokohama ’ 1890 > p- 167), il-ta, to be { Grammaire Careen, ie, 

" PP ' ' 131 ; I 'xlerwood, op. cit., p. 167) ; Yakut bar, existence (Otto v. 
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verbs are used almost interchangeably. As the auxiliaries they serve 
to assist the gerundial and the participial forms of the verb in the 
formation of tenses with various meanings inherent in the principal 
verb. In order to facilitate comparison I shall tabulate below the 
commonest forms constituting the Indicative mood. 




Present j 

Past 

i Narrative 

O 1 


-mui (-miii) 

-bai (-bei) 

’£ , 

*§ | Conclusive 

Id j — - - 


-yu (-yii) 

-juqui (-jiikiii) 

i— i 

i Prospective 

(i) 

-qu (-kii) bui 

-qu (-kii) biiliige 

g Continuative 

M-l 

5-t > 

(ii) 

-n (-ju, etc.) amui 

-n biiliige 

P*i 

£ Frequentative (iii) 

-day (-deg) bui 

-day (-deg) biiliige 

-g Narrative 

(iv) 

-ysan (-gsen) bui 

-ysan ( gsen) biiliige 

H-4 _ 

— 



- - 

P-t Assertive 


-luya (-liige) 


Of these forms we are at present concerned only with those which 
are numbered in the table. 1 


Bohtlingk, Vber die Sprtnhe dtr Jnkuten, St. Petersburg. 13.il. II orterhiieh, pp. 128-9). 
dr-, to be (ditto. 1 Voiterh . p. 16) : Turki bn) , existence (U. Racpiette. Eastern 
Turki Grammar, Practical and Theoretical, with \ ocabulary. part li, Mitteilungen des 
Seminars fur Orientalische Spraehen. .Tahrgang xvi. 2te. Abtl., Berlin. 1912. pp. 119-22). 
er-, to be (ditto, p. 116 (1)). For the auxiliary use of these verbs I must refer to the 
respective grammars, as it does not come within the scope of the present paper. For 
a comparative study of the auxiliary verbs in Turkish dialects, see \\ . Bang. Studien 
zur rerjleichenden Grammntik der Turkspiarhen. Sitzungsbenchte der konigheh 
preussisehen Akademie der AVissenschaften, xxxvii. 1916. 

1 The form -juqui (-jiikiii. etc.), however, requires explanation. Both Schmidt 
( Grammntik , op. eit.. § 101) and Kovalevski (Kparttau rpaMiianiKa moiu o.tbCKaro 
KHliatuaro H.tUKa. Ka.UUib, 183,“). § 110) regard this form as 3rd sing, and pi. perfect, 
whilst Ramstedt (Uber die Konjugation des Khalkha-mongohschen, J Ie moires de la Soc. 
Finno-Ougrienne XIX. Helsingfors, 1903. pp.81-3) and Poppe (Geserica. Untersuehung 
der sprachhchen Eigenthumlichkeiten der mongolischen A ersion des Gesserkhan, 
Fortsetzung, A-sia Major, vol. iii. fasc. 2nd April, 1926, p. 172, § 26) consider 
it to be the preterite imperfect. Kudnev (.IcKitui no rpaMManiKe MottronbCKaro 
miCbMeHHaro H.ibiua. CUE., 1905, p. 43), on the other hand, following Bobrovnikov 
(FpaMMaTUKa, op. eit., § 242), treats it as a fortuitous form denoting an unexpected 
occurrence. This last explanation is not borne out by the examples which I have 
met ; rather it often appears as a conclusive verb, following a conditional or a causal 

VOL. v. PART III. 34 
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(i) The present (or past) indefinite prospective is formed of the 
nomen futuri, 1 -qu (-kii), and the auxiliary verb bui (or buliige). 
It serves to indicate expectation with the meanings ‘‘ is (was) to, 
should (have), is (was) about to, etc.” 

Example : — 

Narasu modun-u dotoraki anu qataqki-yin tula ebiil jun 
kokerejii bayiqu bui (Popov, p. 32, 11. 1-2). 

It is because its core is solid that the pine-tree remains green 
summer and winter. 

Doluyan qonuy boluysan qoyina qayan Auanda moduci-yi 
ecige-yin orun-dur ilegekii biiliige (Koval., p. 75, 11. 8-9). 

Seven days after that, the king was about to send Ananda, the 
carpenter, to his father’s kingdom. 

With the fundamental signification “ is (was) to ” the form -qu (-kii) 
bui is used to indicate the future and -qu (-kii) biiliige the subjunctive 
imperfect. 

Example : — 

Bi cimayi sayaral iigei alaqu bui (Popov, p. 34, 11. 6-7). 

I shall kill thee without mercy. 

Sedkil-diir sanaysan-iyan aman-aca yaryaju kiimun-diir 
kelebesii edegekii biiliige (J.M., p. 42, 11. 8-9). 

You would be cured, if you uttered and told the people what 
you have in your mind. 

(ii) The present (or past) imperfect continuative is formed of 


clause, and is frequently found in a context where the form -yu would he expected, 
if it were in the present tense. If -yu denotes an inference or a conclusion, as Rudnev 
maintains (.feumn, op. cit., p. 43), the form -juqui must perforce be its counterpart 
in the past tense. 

To quote an example from the Altan Corel contained in Schmidt's grammar 
(p. 155, 11. 5-0): — 


ftoyar kobegiin cinu yasiyutu yal-a masida tiirtejii amui. Degedii 
kobegiin cinu Maha.a-satuva iigei buyu; moqke busud-ta eiiistejiikiii. 

Thy two sons are being burnt in flames of sorrow. (From this we may infer 
that) thy noble son Mahasattva is no longer (alive) ; he must have been taken 
away by the hands of Uncertainty. 

Such parages as this abound also in other literary works, which fact justifies 
us in regarding the form -juqui as the pa^t indefinite conclusive. Since we draw 
an infen nee usually with regard to the 3rd person, we may well understand why both 
. t ^ <n ‘de\>ki clawed this form as “ 3rd sing, and pi. perfect ”. parallel 
\ .> or m -ytl which they both call “3rd sing, and pi. future", 
vamstedt. Koujugtiliou, op. cit., pp. 80-91. 
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the converbum module, 1 -n, and the auxiliary verb amui (or biiliige). 
It denotes an action which began in the past and is (was) still 
continuing, or a state as the result of a former action. In the present 
tense the converbum module may be replaced by the converbum 
im perfect i 2 -ju (-jii), -cu (-cii). 

Example : — 

Ta busud-un iige-ber namayi sejiglen amu (SS., p. 58, 1. 15). 

Believing the words of other people, you are distrustful of me. 

Tere degiiii biden-ii eldeb-iyer nigiilesiin ogiilen biiliige 
(Schmidt, p. 148, 1. 14). 

Our youngest brother was speaking (of it) sympathizing in 
various ways. 

Sometimes also the converbum abtemporalef -ysayar (-gseger), 
followed by ajiyu replaces the past tense. 

Example : — 

Ene toti-nar tediii-ece ediii kiirtele aryalaysayar ajiyu (JM., 
p. 92, 11. 10-11). 

These parrots have been playing a trick on me for some time 
past. 

(iii) The present (or past) imperfect frequentative is composed 
of the v omen usiisf -day (-deg), and bui (or biiliige). It indicates a 
habitual action. 

Example 

Q,atun keiiken-i ire gekii-dii iilii ecideg beyii, eci (JM.. p. 96, 
11. 2-3). 

Is it not a custom to go when the princess calls ? Go ! 

Nigen modun-dur dalan nigen toti qonuduy biiliige (JM., 
p. 90, 1. 9). 

Seventy-one parrots used to pass the nights on a certain tree. 

(iv) The present (or past) perfect narrative is formed of the nomen 
perfecti, 5 -ysan (-gsen), and bui (or biiliige). It serves to denote 
that an action is (was) completed at the time expressed or understood. 
Thus the form in the past tense stands for the pluperfect and is also 
used as the subjunctive perfect. 

1 Ramstedt, op. fit., pp. 108-10. 

- Ramstedt, op. cit., pp. 106-7. 

3 Ramstedt, op. fit., pp. 1 i T— IS. 

4 Ramstedt, op. cit., pp. 01-3. 

5 Ramstedt, op. fit., pp. 88-0. 
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Example : — 

Cinu gerte-ece irmiju iregsen mori einu nadur iretel.e kediii 
alquysan bui (Popov, p. 35, 1. 11-p. 36, 1. 1). 

How many strides hath thy horse on which thou hast come from 
thy house made on its way here ? 

Bi yayca kii ediige aburaysan busu buyu-j.a ; erte niigcigsen 
cay-tur-bar, eden.i abnran tedkiigsen biiliige (Schmidt, p. 131, 1. 3). 

This is not the only time I have saved them. In times previous 
to that also had I saved and protected them. 

In all the four cases treated above, biiliige may be replaced by 
ajiyu (ajuyu, aji. etc.) with no significant difference in meaning. 

Remarks. — The forms -qu (-kii) biiliige and -n biiliige are often 
used to denote a habitual action in the past, replacing the form 
-day (-deg) biiliige. 

Example : — 

Ediir tutum ulus-aca nigen sayin kobegiin abcu oduyad, 
iisiin-iyen sigiirdegiileged alaqu biiliige (JM., p. 40. 11. 8-9). 

Every day (the king) would call in a charming boy and kill 
him after making him comb his (i.e. the king’s) hair. 

Tegiin.i irekiii-diir boroyan qor.a orun biiliigei (SS., p. CO, 
11. 6-7). 

When he came, it always rained. 

Used in exactly' the same sense we find the form -yci (-gci) biiliige, 
which is composed of the nomitui actoris 1 and biiliige. 

Example : — 

Qamuy biigiide tegiin.diir morgiiged takiyci biiliige (Popov, 

p. 41, 1. 10-p. 42, 1. 1). 

All the people used to pay respect to Him by prostrating 
themselves. 

2. From what has been said above, it is clear that the present 
(or past) imperfect eontinuative does not always indicate an action 
m progress or a state maintained at the time expressed or understood. 
In order, therefore, to show such a notion more definitely, the Mongols 
use bayiqu, to exist, remain 2 (Y. tur- 3 T. fur-, to stand, 4 qal-, 

1 Ramsteilt. op. cit.. pp. 103— 1 . 

2 Bobrovn.kov. op. cit.. 5$ 270, 281.283.524, 526; Popp.-, op. cit.. § 43. Neither 
in Japanese nor in Korean the word meaning " to stand ” or " to remain ” is used 
as the auxiliary verb. 

Rohtlingk. op. nt., Worterb., p. 108. 

* Raquette, op. tit., pp. Hr,, 187 (3), 188. 
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to remain 1 ) J or sayuqu, to dwell, sit 2 (J. masu. to dwell, 3 Y. olor , 
to sit J ), as the auxiliary verb. 

Example : — 

Nigen asar dotora-aca degere yarcu iijejii bayitala, . . . 
(JM.. p. 95, 1. 4). 

While he was watching, climbing out of a loft, . . . 

Mor deger.e inn yurban iiciigiiken kobegiin nayadun sayubai 
(Popov, p. 19. 11. 9-10). 

Three small children were amusing themselves in the road. 

The use of these two verbs may be extended to other complex forms 
of the indicative mood. 

Example : — 

Teyin bolbasu irebesii jokiqu bayinam (Pozdn.. p. 361, 1. 12). 

Therefore it would be well for you to come. 

Teyin atala cay ese kiiriigsen buyu-uu, nokiicel ese yaruysan-u 
tula Moqyol-un kelen-iyer nom orciyaluysan iigei bayinam (Pozdn., 
p. 362, 11. 8-9). 

Nevertheless, the Scriptures were not translated into the Mongolian 
language, either because the time was not yet come, or because the 
required letters were still lacking. 

In exactly the same manner as bayiqu and sayuqu is also used 
kebtekii, to lie down 3 (Y. s'it-, 6 T. yat-? to lie), but its use is rather 
limited. 

3. Yabuqu, to go, walk, act. 8 (J. yul-n , 9 K. A ■«-/«. 10 to go, Y. xal-, 

1 Although Tlaquette gives no mention of this as the auxiliary verb, the use is 
quite t lear from the combinations such as bthp 7 nl- f to know, olturup qnl-, to 
remain sitting, sit, ete. Compare also Yakut r j I to remain; set' 3 below. 

- Bobrovnikov, op. eit.. $$ .722, r>23. r»2“>. 

3 Now chiefly used as the polite verbal suftix. Korean has no equivalent. 

1 Bohtlingk. op. cit.. IVorhth., p. 25. Turki nlim-, to dwell, sit, does not seem 
to be used as the auxiliary verb. 

5 Bobrovnikov, op. cit., £ 523. 
b Bohtlingk, op. cit.. \Y6rtnh. s p. H»2. 

7 Raquette, op. cit.. p. 1ST (4). 

8 Bobrovnikov (op. cit., 272, .123) makes* no distinction between yabuqu and 
biiku, bayiqu, etc. 

a As in kum.shitv yukii. to live on (kura^u, to live); *nm 7 1 ,s himnde yule a , 
the sky grows brighter and brighter (shinumi, to become white, grow light), 
10 (fnimwtire Cnretnuf* op. tit., p. 133 (3), Underwood, op. cit., § 212. As an 
example Urnmm. Coreenne gives nilk-Q k i-tn vieillissant aller, vieillir, devenir vieux 
(from mlk-ta, to be old), but “ to grow old” is correctly mlk-o tji-ta and not nilk-o 
kn-ta, which last really means “ to grow older and older 
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to remain ') strictly denotes the idea “ to go on ”, i.e. the continuance 
of an action or a state irrespective of time. In this sense yabuqu differs 
from all the verbs explained above, although at times such a distinction 
is hardly recognizable. 

Example : — 

Ende tende aryalan yabuju joboyaysan tan.u yeke biiliige 

(JM., p. 92, 1. 5). 

You have given me a great deal of trouble, constantly playing a 
trick on me in one place or another. 

Aqa deguii-liige amaray nayiralduju yabubasu, tere sayin 
bui-j.a (Popov, p. 23, 11. 10-11). 

It would be admirable to be always on affectionate terms with 
(one’s own) brothers. 

1. W hilst yabuqu, to walk, serves to express the idea of continuance, 
its synonym odqu, to go away, 1 2 is used for the indication of removal 
from the speaker or the person addressed ; in the imperative mood 
yabu is preferred to od to show the latter meaning. The Japanese 3 * 
and the Korean 1 use the same verb for these two distinct ideas, whereas 
to express removal are used in Yakut is- 5 and in Turki bar-, 16 both 
meaning “ to go ”. 

Example 

Tere kobegiin ger-tegen qariju odbai (JM., p. 42, 11. 1-2). 

The bov went home. 

Duradqui minu ebderen oduyujai (Schmidt, p. 150, 1. 13). 

I feel as though I am losing my mind. 

Ene erdeni-yi abcu yabu (JM., p. 96. 1. 3). 

Take this jewel (with von). 


1 Bohthmik, op. rit.. 11 mUrh.. pp. 82-3. I have not found any word capable of 
u.xpre.-Ning this particular idea in Turki. 

' •'Schmidt. < hnmmntik . op. cit .. § 171. 

3 As in matte ynkn, to take away ; hiette yuku, to go home, etc. 

P. A. Eckardt. Knre'tnUrhe Konrermtions-Grammatik mit Lesesliicken und 
Gyp.nrhtn. Hcidelhers. 1923. p. Ifi8 (4); Gramm. CnrUnne. op. cit., p. 133 (3): 
l nderwood. op. cit., $ 212. 

BohtUngk. op. Wdihib.. 


pp. 38-9. 


- th ? knmcMye of the Eadern-Turkestan 

' n !" '" r ’ "> ll>e present time i„ the districts of Y< irk, ml and 

’ • So, Finno-Ougrienne, 1909 . pp. 24 3 . 
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Similarly the idea of motion towards the speaker or the person 
addressed is expressed bv the verb irekii, to come 1 (J. kuru,- K. o-ta, 3 
Y. kr'il-. 1 T. kel-p to come). 

Example : — 

Ci yajar tediii ayui yeke cayasun abcu ir.e, bi tegri-yin tediii 
bicig bicisiigei (Popov, p. 31, 11. 2-3). 

Bring thou paper as large as the earth, then I will write a book 
of the size of heaven. 

Nigen utaci-yi jalaju ireged, sudasun-iyan bariyulbai (JM., 
p. 42, 1. 7). 

They sent for a doctor and let him feel the pulse of the boy. 

5. Yet one more use of odqu 6 is to indicate the completion of an 
action. For this is also used orkiqu. to throw, let go, 6 (J., xhima(f)u, 
to finish : 7 K. pn-ri-tn, to throw away : 8 nod-tha, to let go; 8 Y. sirit-, 
to go, move ; 9 k'ibix-, to throw ; 10 T. ket-, to go ; tdtjiit-, to bring to an 
end u ). 


1 Schmidt, op. at., § 171. 

2 A. Rose-Innes, “ Con vocational Japanese for Beginners,” Part If, Elementary 
Grammar of the Japanese Spoken Lanyuayc , Yokohama. 1919. § 103. 

3 Eekardt, op. cit., p. 103 (4), Gramm. Coreenne , op. eit., p. 133 (2) ; Under- 
wood, op. cit., p. 163. 

4 Bohtlingk, op. cit., Worterb., p. 55. 

5 Raquette, Grammar, op. cit., p. 186 (1) ; Contribution, op. cit., p. 40, 11. 7-8, 
p. 46, 1. 5, etc. 

6 Bobrovnikov, op. cit., § 526 ; Poppe. op. cit., § 43. 

7 Rose-Innes, op. cit., § 106. Luchuan has not developed anything corresponding 
to this auxiliary verb ( B. H. Chamberlain. “ Essay in Aid of a grammar and dictionary 
of the Luchuan Language/’ Supplement to the Transaction s of the Asiatic Society of 
Japan , vol. xxiii, 1895. p. 107). 

8 As in ( n)i -tchyo pd-ryo /-.v), I have completely forgotten; pgi-hyg pd-rygd-so, 
1 have cut it off. Cf. also Eekardt, op. cit., p. 169 (7) and § 102. 

9 Bohtlingk, op. cit., Worterb .. pp. 163-4. 

10 Bohtlingk, op. cit., Worterb., p. 53. 

11 Although Raquette gives no mention of the auxiliary use of these two verbs, 
it is clear that they correspond exactly to odqu and orkiqu, as will be seen from the 
following passages taken from his paper ( Contribution , op. cit.). 

Etizda tump semp ketti (p. 45. 11. 3-4) (lit. on-the-field standing rotting went). 
“ They remained on the ground and rotted” (p. 12, bottom line). 

Man bu qnyumniii qurutini dlip td.jdtdhndi tursam . . . (p. 40, 11. 28-9) (lit. 
I this my-sheep’s vermin (acc.) taking being- unable- to- finish if-I-stand . . .), 
"When I am all the time at work and am not able to make an end of the vermin in 
this my sheep ...” (p. 9, bottom line-p. 10. 1. 1). 

In these examples sesip ketti means “ rotfe 1 in the end ” or ” completely rotted 
away ”, and qurutini dlip togatalmai tursam " when I am not able to get rid of the 
vermin 
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If there is any difference between odqu and orkiqu, the former is 
used when the action is unintentional whereas the latter denotes com- 
pletion of an intentional action. The same seems to hold good with 
the similar pairs in Korean. Yakut, and Turki. 

Example : — 

Kei-diir keyistegsen modun metti unaju odbai (Schmit, p. 150, 
1. 16-p. 151, 1. 1). 

They broke down like a tree swept by the wind. 

Tere sakiyci kiimiin-i ginji-ber cokiju orkiyad dotoyaju odbai 

(SS„ p. 66, 11. 11-12). 

(Temiichin) beat the watchman to death and ran away. 

6. Rather different is the verb talbiqu, to leave 1 (J. oku , 2 K. tu-ta, 3 
to put, leave), which, as Rose-Innes aptly interprets the Japanese 
equivalent oku, serves to indicate the complete settling of a matter 
(for the time being with a view to its future use). 4 This word is therefore 
used when the action is intentional. 

Example : — 

Tegim.ii amasar-i qabtayai cilayun-iyar biigleju, siroyai-bar 
burkiin talbibai (Koval., p. 75, 11. 7-8). 

He closed the entrance of it with a flat stone, which he covered 
with earth (intending to use the secret path he dug for escape). 

Ene qoyar er.e iiker anjisun-iyan kediin-te toyoriysan-i maryata 
nada toyalaju talbi (Popov, p. 34, 11. 4— 5). 3 

Count how many times these two bulls went round with the 
plough and be prepared to tell me to-morrow morning. 

1 All Mongolian grammars have ignored this particular use of talbiqu. 

2 Rose-Innes, op. fit., § lOo. Luchuan has no equivalent (Chamberlain, 
op. cit p. 107). 

3 Eekardt places this verb under the same category as pd-ri-ta and nod-thi 
(Gram mat if:, op. cit., p. 169 (7)). But the following examples are sufficient to show 
that the verb tu-ta corresponds not to odqu or orkiqu but exactly to talbiqu. 

Pun-pu ( ft ft) -hdi tu-od-so, I have given the order (to do so). 

S '(y)u-kgn ( ) -d ko-rg tu-g-ra, Hang up the towel ' 

Underwood (op. cit., p. 162) mentions this word as an auxiliary verb, but does 
not explain how it may be used. 

4 Neither Yakut nor Turki seems to possess any word that is capable of expressing 
this particular shade of meaning. 

In his notes (pp. 1*0-1) Popov remarks that talbi is here used to intensify the 

meaning of the verb tOyalaqu. This is a completely wrong interpretation of this 
useful auxiliary verb. 
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7. The verb iijekii 1 (J. mini,- K. po-ta, 3 Y. kor -, 4 T. baq-, qayla-, 
kor- 3 ), to see, conveys the meaning to ascertain, see what will 
happen ”, With this as the fundamental signification, the verb Iijekii 
and its counterparts in other languages have two distinct uses : (1) “ to 
try and (do something),” (2) " (to do something) and see.” 

Example : — 

Ediige bide yurbayula odcu abun iijesiigei (Koval., p.- 87, 1. 10). 

Now we three will go and try and restore it. 

Tere subivryan-i negejii iijebesii, . . . nigen altan qayurcay-i 

iijejii biir.iin, . . . (Schmidt, p. 144. 11. 6-7). 

When (Ananda) opened the stupa (to see what he would find 

in it) he saw a golden casket . . ., and . . . 

8. Ogkii 6 (J. yam. kurem. 7 K. tju-ta. s Y. bidr -, 9 T. ber - 10 ), to give, 
denotes that an action is performed for the benefit of the person 
indicated (or understood) by the dative case. 

1 Nothing is said of this auxiliary verb in the Mongolian grammars I have seen. 

2 Rose-Innes. op. cit., § 104. In Luehnan nunj, to see, is used in exactly the 
same way (Chamberlain, op. cit.. pp. 107-8). 

3 Eckhardt, op. cit., p. 168 (1) : Ornmmnire Coreenne, op. cit.. p. 133 (1) : Under- 
wood, op. cit., p. 163. The following examples may serve to illustrate the exact usage. 

Ila i pon-tlnk g-rya-mn-i o/i-.so, IVheil we try and do it. it is not dillicult. 

Xa-ka po-si-yn, Go out and see (who is there, etc.). 

4 Bohtlingk, op. cit., Worterh.. p. 39. 

5 Raquette says nothing of these verbs in his grammar. Below I shall quote 
passages from his paper (Contribution, op. cit.) to show that they correspond exactly 
to Iijekti. Man bir ye(i)p bnqni (p. 44, 11. 1-3). which is translated “ I will eat one 
and try ” (p. 1 1, 1. 23). really means " I will have a taste myself ” or “ Let me have a 
taste (to see what it is like, or what effect it will have on me) ". Biirip qnyliud (p. 46, 
!• 15), translated " when (the child in question) went . . . and looked about ” (p. 13, 
11. 18-19) is identical with Mongolian odcu iijebesii ( J . itte mireba) and means “ when 
he went ... he found that . . . ”. Bdrtp kordi-ki (p. 46, 1. 19), translated “ (the 
child in question) went . . . and saw that . . .” (p. 13. 11. 24-5). has the same meaning 
as the foregoing, although the form kbrdt-ki finds no equivalent in Mongol. 

6 Bobrovnikov, op. cit.. § 323. 

7 Rose-lnnes, op. cit.. !) 109. 

s Eckardt, op. cit.. p. 168 (2); tlramnmire ('mimne, op. cit.. p. 133 (4) ; Under- 
wood, op. cit., pp. 163-6, 239, Sec. it. Tile following examples may also ser\c to 
illustrate the usage : — - 

Pir-nyo (pron. pirryo) tju-n-yo, l’lease lend me ! 

Khui-yo tju-od-so, I lent (it to him). 

9 Bohtlingk, op. cit., Worterh., p. 138. 

111 Raquette gives no mention of the auxiliary use of thin verb in his grammar. 
The following sentence quoted from his paper (I'tnitrihnlnnt. op. nt.) clearly shows 
the exact force of this verb. Mann hnyirdin iiek ynit alip blip her yin (p. 40. 11. 7-8). 
translated “ Fetch a quarter of meat from the bazaar and give me 1 " (p. 9, 11. 4-3). 
simply means “ Fetch a quarter of meat from the bazaar for me ”, For another 
example see Raquette's grammar, part ii (op. cit.). p. 117, 11. 24-5. 
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Example : — 

Ci nadur jiyaju og (Popov, p. 26, 1. 3). 

Pray explain it to me ! 

Tendece Ma.ha.a-satuva Bodhi-satuva bars-un emiin.e kebtejii 
ogbei (Schmidt, p. 147, 11. 14-15). 

Thereupon Maliasattva Bodhisattva lay down (as a sacrifice) 
before the tigress. 

Similar to ogkii is the verb soyorqaqu, to condescend, which, 
however, can only be used in direct appeal, hence the doer of the action 
must perforce be the 2nd person. 

Example : — 

Nigen kobegiin oggiin soyorq.a (Popov, p. 42, 1. 4). 

Condescend to grant me a son. 

9. The idea of capability may be expressed in Mongolian by cidaqu, 
to be able to. and yadaqu, to be poor (weak), be unable to. 1 
Example : — 

Bi cimai-yi iretele qadayalaju cidaqu bui (JM., p. 93, 
1. 11-p. 94. 1. 1). 

I shall be able to watch (her) until thou comest back. 
Emciner-ber emnen ese cidaba (JM., p. 90, 11. 5-6). 

Even the doctors could not cure (her). 

Tabuyula ulariju quyulun yadabai (SS., p. 58, 1. 14). 

The five (sons) tried in turn, but none of them could break (the 
arrows). 

Except that \akut mtn-. to know how to, be able to. 2 and jndai-, 
to become poor. 1 can be compared with cidaqu and yadaqu respectively, 
there is nothing corresponding to these words in other languages 
considered here. 1 


Cf. M. A. (.'astren. V i-wh finer hurji'ttiirheii Sprarhlehre nebnt kurzem Wnrter- 
m~.nrhni*«. Heraii-ji-geben von Anton Sclnefner, St. Petersburg, 1857, § lfi.'). 

’ Bnhtlmgk. op. cif., Wnrtirb.. p. 153. 

Bohtl. op. dt.. II nrteA., p. 122. The idea " cannot ” is not expressed bv this 
word, but by the use of < it In placed before the negative form of a verb ( WOrterb., p. 153). 

1 In Turki the idea of capability is expressed by the potential form of the verb 
(Raquette. op. cut., p. 180). whilst in Korean it is indicated by -su ul-ta, there is a 
po-ibility. can, and by --u gp-tn, there is no possibility, cannot, both tucked on 
to the future participle (E.kardt, op. eit.. §§ 43. 115, i35). In the present tense 
-'ii gp-tn may he replaced by moil, cannot, placed before the verb (Eckardt, op. eit., 
S .1.’) orby , ,,0.11, d-tn. cannot, used after the -Iji form of the verb (Eckardt, SS 26, 71)! 

ie . apanese express the same idea by using ,ru. i, (->■„), to obtain, be able to 
Of a verb “ ° r U> be !lbk ’»• after the substantival form 
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10. Lastly we shall consider the verb bolqu, to become, exist 1 
(J. naru , 2 K. tji-ta. toi-tn , 3 to become, Y. buot -, 4 T. bol -, 5 to become, be). 
In spite of the fact that this is one of the most important verbs, 
performing multifarious duties, it has not received sufficient attention 
of the grammarians. It is therefore not out of place here to examine 
it closely, without confining ourselves to its auxiliarv use alone. 

(i) In the capacity of a substantive verb bolqu may replace aqu 
and bttkii practically in all circumstances. 

Example : — 

Ali barayun bolumui (Popov, p. 27, 1. 1). 

Which is the right (side) ? 

Manayar kiirtele emu jarliy-iyar bolusuyai (JM., p. 8, 11. 1-2). 
Until to-morrow is here I would fain be under thy direction. 

E grin. iyer qaqqu bolumui.j.a (Koval., p. 87. 1. 3). 

I suppose you are satisfied with that. 

Tere cay-tur Moqyol-dur sasin ese delgerebesii-ber sasin-u 
kiindiilel yaruysan bolai (Pozdn., p. 360, 11. 12-13). 

Although at the time the religion was not yet spread in Mongolia, 
a devout feeling towards it had already sprung. 

(ii) With the meaning " to become ” it denotes a change of 
circumstance. 

Example : — 

Genedte ene yayun-u kiiciin-iyer eyimii bayan jiryalarptu bolba 

(JM., p. 5, 1. 10). 

Under what magic power has this man become so suddenly 
rich and happy 1 

Nom-tu debel emiisiigsen ayay.a tegimlig bolbai (Koval., p. 12, 

11 . 10 - 11 ). 

He became a Buddhist mendicant clad in a priest’s robe. 

Sasin amitan-u tusa yekede bolqu buyu (Pozdn., p. 361. 1. 16). 
The welfare of both the religion and the living being would be 
greatly promoted. 

Cimadur yayun bolba nadur iljugiil (JM., p. 7, 1. 8). 

Show me what has happened to thee. 

1 Bobrovnikov, op. cit.. § 271, p. 156 (0), §§ 284-5. 

2 Rose-Innes, op. eit.. §§ 164, 165 (10). 

3 Eckardt, op. c-it., §§ 04 (5). 05 (5) (7) : (Irmnmaire Corienne, op. cit.. pp. 133—4 ; 
Underwood, op. cit., pp. 163. 166. 

* Hohtlmgk, op. cit., W'nrtt rf>., pp. 141-2. 

J Raquette, ( Irammar , op. cit., p. 122. 
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(iii) With the underlying signification “ to become ” it serves to 
express the meaning “ in the form of, as ”, 1 

Example : — 

Eyimii mayu iiile-dilr oruju abalaqu ele bligesii, kumun-ii 
bey.e-yi oluyad, yeke qan kiimiin bolun toriigsen anu qabiy.a iigei 
bolumui (Koval., p. 96. 11. 8-9). 

If you indulge in such an evil deed as hunting, the life you have 
been granted as a great king will prove useless. 

(iv) In the sense “ to arrive at ”, it indicates termination or 
decision. 2 

Example : — 

Nigen sibayun-u tariki idegsen-ece ulamjilan ebecin anu 
sayin boluysan tula, yeke qayan ulus-acaban sibayun-u tariki alba 
abqu boluysan-dur, . . . (JM., p. 90, 11. 6-7). 

As the queen’s illness became gradually less since she had taken 
the brain of a bird, the great king decided to raise a tribute of birds’ 
brains from his subjects, . . . 

(v) Similarly it denotes the passing of time. 3 
Example : — 

Jiryuyan ediir-uU doluyan ediir boljiyui (Schmidt, p. 146, 1. 4). 

Six or seven days must have elapsed. 

1 This idea is expressed in Japanese by to skite, doing, or to natte, becoming. 

2 For this the Japanese use k do ni nnru, to be decided upon, or koto ni suru, 
to decide upon, each preceded bv the attributive form of a verb. Yakut buot- 
when used with the n man Jain ft denotes intention, e.g. Asia* (to open) buolbutum 
da (although), nxpatim {[ did not open) I did not open it, though I intended to 
(Bohtlingk, op. cit., bo rterb, p. 141 (/>), 11. 26-7). Similarly the verb yin-, to do, is 
used in combination with a supine to express the meaning “ to intend, be on the 
point of" (Bohtlingk. op. cit., § 772; Worterb ., p. 63). 

3 See the second example given under 1 (i) above. Cf. also my paper “ A Chapter 
from the L liger-un Dalai", Bulletin <>f the School of Oriental Studies, Vol. V, Part I, 
11)28. p. 84. 1. 6; p. 85, 1. 14. 

Japanese naru , to become, has the Mine force, e.g. Xihongo no benkyo ico 
hajimete Kara ninen ni uai u. It is now two years »ince 1 began the study of Japanese. To 
indicate the future the verb suru,to do, is used in the Conditional Mood, e.g. mo rnikka 
surehn , in three days' time. In Korean tot ta, to become, is used to express the same 
idea, e.g. Si-jtang ( mii’ now ) m ygd -tyom (iii) -ip-nid-ka (pron. -imnikka). What’s 
the time?. Si- pang mygd-tygm i-nn (about) toi-ygd-si p-nid-ka (pron. toyossnnnikka , 
has it become?), Y hat's the time now ? This latter corresponds to Japanese 
Mo (“ already") nanji dem (or ni naiima s«). Similar use is also found in Yakut, 
tor example. Min guorakka idororum laa^ srf buotta (lit. I in-the-town mv-dwrelling 
five years has-become). I have now lived five year- m the town (Bohtl., op. cit.. 
If rirlerb., p. U1 (a). 11. 21-4): tiitld n buolnn baran (lit. seven months becoming going), 
Atter the lapse °{ seven months (Bohtl., op. cit,, Worterb. , p. 141 (a), 11. 35-6). For 
lurki, see Raquette, op. cit., p. 166, ex. 2. 
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Bide kobegiin toriiged. yurban sar.a bolbasu, ecige eke-yuyan 
tanimui (Popov, p. '22. 11. 5-6). 

We, boys, recognize our parents three months from birth. 

Ci urida ab, arudqan bolbasu bi abuy.a (Pozdn.. p. 363, 
11. 2-3). 

Receive thou (the consecration) first. I shall receive it a little 
later. 

(vi) Like English become it serves to denote fitness. 1 As such it 
usually follows a conditional clause. 

Example : — 

Degegsi ilegekii-yin yosun urida metii iiiledbesii boluyu (Koval., 
p. 77, 11. 2-3). 

As to the way of sending him up, it would be well to follow the 
previous example. 

Ene-ber ijayur-tan-u kobegiin ajuyu, ba biirin.e ekin iigegii; 
egiini noyan ergiibesu bolqu ($S.. p. 56. 11. 12-13). 

This youth is of high birth, and we have no chief. It would be 
well (for us) to install him as our ruler. 

(vii) With the negative particle tilti it is used for the indication of 
impropriety with the meaning " should not, must not 2 

Example : — 

Egiini alaju iilii bolumui (JM., p. 41, 1. 9). 

I should not kill him. 

Busu bolqula morgujii iilii bolumu (JM.. p. 100, 1. 10). 

If not, it would not do (for you) to bow. 

1 In Japanese such idea is usually expressed by y n, is good, and in Korean 
by tjyod-thn, is good, both corresponding to Mongolian JokiCfU to suit, jokistu 
suitable, (see the third example given under 2 above). For Turki usage, see 
Raquette, op. eit., p. 122 (3). Examples may also be found in his paper ’ ontt ibntmn . 
op. eit.) . p. 0. 1. 28 ; p. 12, 1. 34 ; p. 45, 11. 1-2. 

2 Of. Castren, op. cit., § 16b. In Japanese the same idea is conveyed by narctn(u) 
(become not) preceded by a gerund with ica (Rose-Innes, op. eit.. § 58 (14)), and in 
Korean by a-ni toi-ta (not become), it does not do. mod toi-ta (cannot become), 
must not, cannot (Eckardt. op. cit., p. 246, Anni.). In Turki bolma- (where 
•M'J- is a negative infix) is used after the gerundial infinitive with the meaning “ must 
not, cannot ” (see Raquette, Grammar , op. cit., p. 166, ex. 3). Xote also that in 
Taranchi dialect bol- is used with the future participle {-duryan) to show the meaning 

can" and bohnn - with the gerundial infinitive {-yaty) for “cannot ’’ (W . Bang 
und J. Marquart • “ Ostturkische Dialektstudien, Abliandlungen der kuniglichen 
Gescllschaft der Wissenschaf ten zu Gottingen,” Phil.-Ht d. Klas^e, A eue Folge , Rd. xiii, 
Berlin, 1914, p. 7, footnote). 
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(viii) With the negative conditional preceding it this negative form 
of bolqu expresses the idea “ must ”. 1 

Example : — 

Bide edeger kiinran-ii dotor-a anu nigen sayin uduriduyci 
kiimim iigei biigesii tiltL bolnmu (Koval., p. 5, 11. 7-8). 

Among us, these people, there must be (=we need) an able leader. 

(ix) The idea of possibility, 2 as a special case of " fitness ”, may also 
be expressed by bolqu. 

Example : — 

Ene metii bolqu busu (Koval., p. 74, 11. 5-6). 

It cannot be like this. 

Nigen mayui ijayur-tu bolun toriibesu, kilbar toyin bolqu 
bolumu (Popov, p. 46, 11. 3-4). 

If I were born of a humble lineage, I would easily be able to 
enter priesthood. 

(x) Rather peculiar is the use of bolqu in the honorific expressions 
ogede bolqu, to go, come. In' present (used of high personages), 3 and 
jarliy bolqu, to give the order, (be graciously pleased to) sav. 4 


1 For Japanese idiom see Rose- 1 lines, op, oit., § 72. In Korean the same idea is 
expressed by n-ni (not) hn-mygn (if do) tiii-dnin-da (does not become). The 
last word may he replaced by iin-doi-lced-lu (will not become) or mod-toi-tn (cannot 
become) (Eekardt. op. cit.. p. 121, e. d ; p. 246, Anrn.). For example : Ki-rod- 
khgi (so) a-ni hd-mygn tnoil-toi-ynid-to (Underwood, op. cit., p. 210), I must do 
that; Kod-trhi-tji <i- n i hit-imjgn un-doi-o , We must put it right. 

2 In Yakut huotnrni, the probable form of hunt-, \\ ith the future ( = nomen futuri + 
possessive suffix) replaces the simple probable form of the verb (Bohtlingk, op. cit., 
II Orterh., p. 142). The same phenomenon is also found in Japanese, as, for example, 
yuku nura mn is equivalent to ifukfiiim, will probal.lv go. Here nitrumu is regarded 
as the probable form of nnri, to be, which is considered to be a contraction of 
ni (or no) < iri , having no connection with mini, to become. 

Ko\ alec ski s dutionary (vol. i. p. 5.>S) gives: “sc lever; aller au devant, 
s’avancer, marcher avee (lignite, vemr. apparaitre (les divinitea, les personnes 
considerables). 

4 This is of Tin Irish origin. Examples may be quoted from W. Radloff’s 
I iqurmi-hf Spnirhdf nknnik, (Materialeu naeh ilemTode des Verfassers mit Erganzungen 
von S. Jlalov heiausgegeben. A hide in if dir iYi-snvhnfltn dtr 1' ntoii der soziltlisti.-ehen 
Soeitt Hfptdilih I', Leningrad. 1928) : ynri,., hd-.un (p. 2ft, text 22, 1. 59) may the 
order be given that . . .” : yirhq hdu uinui (p. 121. text (ill. 1. 4), the order has 
been given. These suttii e to show that the phrase jarliy bolqu was originally an 
lononhc expression, though it is true that even in the earlv Buddhist texts it is 
often used interchangeably w ith (uge) Oguleku, and others. « ,th the meanirn- “ to sav, 
(F W K 4terul.cn etwaszu tun, von Hoherstehenden i.sw . gebraucht 

to iarliv hnlm -1 p. .>!)). Japanese ()(h)ose ni nura corrtksporuLs 

larlly bolqu almost word for word, with the same meaning 
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Example : — 

Qayan ami tere blam.a-yin kol-i oroi-dur-iyan abuyad, “ Ai 
blam.a-a manayar ordu qarsi-dur minu ogede bolju iren soyorq.a " 
kemen dgulebesii, tere ayay.a tegimlig jarliy bolurun, . . . 
(Koval., p. 96. 11. 4-6). 

Raising the lama’s foot respectfully to his head, the king said, 
” Condescend, 0 lama, to come to mv palace to-morrow,” to which 
answered the priest. . . . 

In conclusion it mav be noted that in the Tungus dialects the 
auxiliary use seems to be almost limited to the substantive verbs, 
although a definite statement on such a subject would be premature, 
despite the valuable work that has been done by Castren, Schiefner, 
Schmidt (P.), and other scholars. 





TWO SUDANESE MANUSCRIPTS OF THE SEVENTEENTH 

CENTURY 

By H. R. Palmek 

rpHE results of cultural anthropological study among the people 
of the Sudan and Sahara do not always yield definite and con- 
clusive results with regard to ethnic groupings and cultural contacts 
in the past. On the other hand the Sudanese migrations and contacts 
of the past as portrayed in the bizarre, and often allegorical stories 
told hy the Sudanese people themselves with regard to their origins 
and antecedents, often seem so much open to doubt in European eyes, 
that an enquirer is apt to think that the ethnographical record of most 
of the northern half of Africa is so blurred with contradictions, and so 
confused by inaccuracy, as to be undecipherable. 

It would seem to the writer, however, that one of the main causes 
why our knowledge of the peoples of the Sudan and Southern Sahara 
is so relatively unsatisfactory and incomplete is that almost since the 
earliest times of European exploration in Africa, investigation has been 
confined either to the western side of Africa or to its eastern side, and 
co-ordinated first-hand study of both east and west has been almost 
wholly lacking, owing to the practical difficulties of travel. This lack 
is the more unfortunate in that the Sudan belt and Sahara is a belt of 
Africa which is uniform in climate and general conditions, and possesses 
no natural obstacles of anv moment to hinder racial migration and 
fusion. 

The traditions of almost every tribe between the Atlantic and the 
Nile, which has in the past enjoved any considerable degree of 
political supremacy or dominance, uniformally record migrations of 
its cultural ancestors from the east, though in these traditions as now 
extant there are many anachronisms, some absurdities, and not a few 
deliberate and calculated perversions of the truth. 

The searcher after truth is thus often baffled by the complicated 
stories he is told by the tribal elders, and usually feels that if he could 
somehow gain a really reliable ethnic foothold in the records of the 
past, it would be less difficult to distinguish exaggeration from its germ 
of truth, and the embellishment of legend from its historical basis. 
Fortunately, in some places, there still survive documents or copies 
of documents which can be considered good evidence of historic fact. 
Those of Timbuctu and the Upper Niger, published by the Ecole des 
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Langues Orientales Vivantes in Paris are well known, and can be 
profitably read in connection with extant published accounts of 
Africa rendered by the Arab travellers of the middle ages. 

Further east, however, with the exception of those published by 
Mr. MacMichael and of a few manuscripts brought home by the 
traveller Barth, less has come to light, though at one time the old 
kingdom of Bornu must have been rich in records that would now be 
invaluable. It is, however, becoming increasingly apparent that in 
spite of the conquests and sackings of towns, and the burnings of books 
which took place in the last century, there are hidden away in odd 
places quite a number of documents of various kinds which throw 
considerable light upon the past history of the peoples of the Central 
and Eastern Sudan. Translations of some of these have been recently 
published by the writer, 1 and it is thought that the credibility of 
these records may become more apparent, if translations of two other 
documents, not included in those recently published, are also printed 
together with some observations on them. 

The first is an account of the Mai (King) Ali ibn A1 Hajj Umr’s 
Court at N’gazargamu in Bornu, of which the ruins still exist near the 
modern Geidam. It records events of a.d. 1658, i.e. during the reign 
of Mai Ah ibn A1 Hajj who. by Barth, is stated to have reigned from 
a.d. 1645-82. The second and shorter manuscript of which a facsimile 
is given, is a Mahram or grant of privilege by Mai Dunarna ibn Ali 
(i.e. the son of the Mai mentioned above). It is dated 1694, presumably 
the year of Dunama’s accession, though Barth made him come to 
the throne in a.d. 1701, seven years later. 

Before, however, dealing with the manuscripts themselves, it may 
be well to make some reference to the region of Bornu mentioned in 
them, and with which they are concerned. About a.d. 1470 or so, a 
scion of the old Bornu dynasty called Saifawa, which had from about 
a.d. 1200 till a.d. 1380 ruled from their capital N’jimi in Kanem, 
moved to Wudi near N’gegimi west of Lake Chad, and thence to 
Yamia near Gure in Damagram, and finally to N’gazargamu which 
he founded as a new capital of Bornu. 

In latitude 14 degrees north and longitude 12 degrees east and 
north of N gazargamu is a very old site of a great Sudanese town, 
larger, it is said, than the present city of Kano, called Mir, which lies 
on the road between N gegimi and Gure. This region, and its peoples 

m™t elf 7 ? /rfm Al "°’" n • ami Sudanese Memoirs, vols. i, ii, and iii. Govern- 
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called Miriin, are mentioned bv the Arab ge ogr aphe r Ya ‘ qu bT who wrote, 
about a.d. 891, as having provided many slaves for the slave-market 
which existed at Zeila (Murzuk), the capital of Southern Fezzan. 
At a later date, a.d. 1150, the Arab writer Idrisi refers to this region 
of Mir and Termit (Tamarmit) under the name of Tamalma (Tamarma) 
as being subject to the chiefs of Kawwar which lay to the north. The 
Kanuri ruler of Mir, the Amarma or Amirma, is also well known from 
the records of Kawwar and the Bornu capital N’gazargamu as having 
been one of the principal feudal chiefs of Kawwar in old times. But 
whereas in the time of Idrisi, a.d. 1150, Mir was considered part of 
Kawwar, and N’jimi in Kanem had not yet become the capital of the 
Kanem Empire of Bornu, present day tradition maintains that the 
period of Mir’s greatest prosperity coincided with the days when 
N’jimi in Kanem was the capital of Bornu, and that Mir lost its 
prosperity and population in the period a.d. 1460-1500 when Mai 
(King) Ali Gaji Dunamami founded the capital N’gazargamu west of 
Lake Chad, and induced most of the inhabitants of Mir to follow him 
to this new capital. 

But the period a.d. 1450 -1500 coincided, as is known from Tuajeg 
records, with the establishment of a new settled urban Tuareg polity 
at Ahir or Air (Agades). and it was not long before the region of Mir 
and Damargu became the scene of frequent conflicts between the 
Tuareg of Air and their kinsmen of Bornu. 

There eventually sprung up, however, about a.d. 1600-1650, 
at a place called variously Kulunbardi, Kulunfardu, Kulumbardu, 
and which lay about 50 miles west of Mir. a large Zawia or town of 
Marabouts, which acquired great celebrity, its inhabitants being noted 
for their piety and learning, and being for the most part either Tuareg 
Inusliman or other Barbars such as the Beni Kiyi or Kevi. Mir was 
thus moribund, and Kulumbardu already had replaced it, at the epoch 
to which the two manuscripts translated below relate. 


(A) 


An Account of N’uazaroamu 

The writer of this account is Muhammad called Salih, the son of 
Mallam Isharku. The reason of my writing is that I saw many written 
histones m the time of N’gazargamu when I was living in the Birni. 
This is an account of Sultan Ali ibn A1 Hajj and of his 
-Iasbarma. who at the mosque of the palace led the prayer among 
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the people of the palace. This account caused me great wonder, and 
therefore I compiled this work. 

In the name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate. May the 
blessing of God rest on our Lord Muhammad, his relatives and 
companions. Peace. 

This is an account of what happened between Umr ibn Othman 
and the Amir Ali ibn A1 Hajj, the lord of N’gazargamu, and of the 
installation of the former as Imam Masbarma, Imam of the people of 
the royal house, and as one of the courtiers of the Amir Ali. As regards 
the marvellous story of Umr ibn Othman who was a Fellata by race, 
and a native of the town of Garambal — Umr was a reader of the 
Kura‘an and gained a thorough knowledge of it. He read deeply in 
the science of Tauhid in the principles of Islamic ritual, as also 
mysticism, the Arabic language, syntax, rhetoric, logic, the secret 
arts, and law. The people of the country heard of his learning so that 
when he visited them the people flocked to meet him and were delighted 
to read and ask him questions so as to dispel their problems and 
doubts and disputes. 

Umr ibn Othman lived in the country of Bornu for about fifteen 
years. He afterwards journeyed east and went to the mosque of 
A1 Azhar and stayed there to learn and instruct the people. Thence 
he went to Mecca and duly performed the pilgrimage and the Tawwif 
and customary rites of pilgrimage. He went on to Medina and visited 
the tomb of the Prophet, remaining at Medina for two months. From 
Medina he went to Baghdad, where he remained six months and 
enriched his own store of learning while enriching the learning of 
others. He performed the obligations of religion while learning the 
art of living a cultivated life, and engaged in the science of analogical 
deduction, and study of the Hadithsof the Prophet. Finally he returned 
to N’gazargamu and lodged with Zarma Muhammad Margimi. After 
about eight davs, Zarma sent Umr ibn Othman to Gu’u-di, which is 
called Diffe. Umr remained in Diffe for about eight days teaching the 
sciences and politics to his disciples. At this time Shetima Ahmed 
Makaranma, the son of Aisami, the learned, pious, and ascetic divine, 
mounted his horse at even and went to visit the town of Diffe. 

Now Diffe was a journev of about 3 miles or more from 
N’gazargamu. On arrival at Diffe. Shetima Ahmed saw that Umr ibn 
Othman was a learned and God-fearing man. They conversed with 
one another, and asked each other questions about various matters. 
When Shetima Ahmed realized that Umr ibn Othman was very learned 
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indeed, he remained silent in his astonishment at Umr’s wisdom. 
Then after his return to N’gazargamu Shetima sent a messenger to 
Zarma Margin'd and asked Zarma’s permission to call Umr ibn 
Othman from Diffe. Zarma gave the required permission to Shetima 
Ahmed saying : Call him for whom you have asked me that he 
may come to you.” So Shetima sent a messenger to Umr with a 
message as follows : — ‘‘ Get up and come to us quickly with our 
messenger.” So Umr ibn Othman came to N’gazargamu and alighted 
at the house of Zarma, and remained there for eight days. The people 
of the Mai’s palace then heard news of Umr ibn Othman, and 
Kirjiloma sent to him a slave girl to ask him for a charm and for 
his prayers. So Umr prayed to God on behalf of Kirjiloma. God 
answered her prayer by reason of the request of Umr ibn Othman 
at that time. Kirjiloma told Gumsu about Umr ibn Othman, so 
Gumsu then sent to Umr a slave girl likewise that he might pray God 
to grant Gumsu her request also. Umr prayed to God for Gumsu 
as in the case of Kirjiloma, and God answered the prayer quickly. 

Gumsu told the King. At that time the King wanted a thousand 
slaves, and was trying to get them. He said to Gumsu : “ Where is 
this Mallam and where does he live ? ” She replied : “ In Zarma 
Margimi’s quarter.” So the Amir sent a messenger at once without 
pause to see about the Mallam. Umr ibn Othman came to the Amir. 
The Amir begged him to intercede with God for him, and said to him : 
” Ask God for me. I am looking for a thousand slaves.” So Umr 
prayed God for the Amir, Barely had he done so when the mother of 
the Amir died at this very juncture and left ten thousand slaves. The 
Amir inherited the ten thousand slaves and was overjoyed at getting 
that of which he was in need, and thus realized that Umr ibn Othman 
was potent in knowledge and piety and patience, in the effectiveness 
of his prayers, in quick perception of all that was " haram ”, and in 
full possession of his seven senses, to wit, his two eyes, his two ears, 
his two legs, his two hands, his manhood, his tongue, and his belly. 
He also perceived in Umr another manly virtue, namely abstention 
from bickering and slander. The Amir called Umr ibn Othman and 
concerned himself with him. He appointed him his Imam, with the 
title Sabiramma, and made him Imam of the mosque of the people 
of his house, in order that they might pray behind him. The people 
who prayed in this mosque were seventy-six souls. There were seven 
aches of the Amir’s household and sixty men. Of the seven ladies, 
the hrst was Gumsu, and the second Lubura. No lady was called 
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Lubura except the daughter of the Galladima. The third among them 
was Makitama. No lady was called Makitama, except the daughter 
of the Mufioma. The fourth was Maibi. No ladv was called Maibi 
except the daughter of the Amir of the Bulala. There were also three 
women of the concubines of the Amir. The first was Kirjiloma. The 
second was Surakagu. The third Chandiramma. Each of these names 
was a title. 

The courtiers of Gumsu were sixty men, all of noble rank. There 
were forty slaves who worked for her. and twentv men-at-arms who 
went out to fight and who maintained Gumsu's authority. Each one 
of these twenty men commanded a thousand slaves. Thus were they 
organized. 

In N’gazargamu there were four Friday mosques. Each of these 
mosques had an Imam for Friday who led the Friday prayer with the 
people. At each mosque there were twelve thousand worshippers. 

The names of the four Friday mosques were as follows : — The first 
was called Garibaya and the name of its Imam was Sheikh Muhammad 
Ajirami. The second was called Talusu and the name of its Imam was 
Sunuramma. The third was called Iyamu and its Imam was called 
Karagwama. The fourth was called Davamu and the name of its 
Imam was Ahmed Bultu Zawamma. The Amir Ali ibn Al Hajj prayed 
behind the Imam. 

At N’gazargamu there were six hundred and sixty roads cleared 
and widened, called Le. Sixty of these roads were well-known to the 
Amir, for he traversed them, but many of the roads were unknown 
to the Amir since he did not traverse them and so did not know them. 
In N’gazargamu were manv God-fearing Mallams and many blameless 
nobles and manv unworldly people and learned saints. The Amir 
Ali ibn Al Hajj’s learning did not fall short of the wisdom of the learned 
Imams and pious God-fearing saints. 

His Court was in some respects wonderful. The learned men and 
Imams held disputations before the Amir Ali concerning doubtful 
points of law and dogma. It happened also that a certain man dug 
up a grave and took off the winding sheet and cut off the hand of the 
dead. The learned men of the Birni assembled before the Amir Ali 
to pronounce judgment on this questionable procedure. Some of the 
learned men held that the exhumer of the corpse committed no offence 
in cutting off the hand, but others held a contrary opinion and advised 
the Amir that the act was unlawful. The learned men then consulted 
the most celebrated legal text books, but they did not find in 
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their books any conclusive authority to guide their judgment. One 
of the learned men said : “ I remember that there was a book which 
contained a judgment on this matter in the mosque of A1 Azhar.” 
The Amir overheard this which was said in council, and asked about 
the whereabouts of the book and its name. The learned man repeated 
the name of the book to the Amir, who was heard to say “ very good ”, 
and seen to stretch out his hand in the direction of the mosque at 
A1 Azhar and take the book into his hand, and place it before the 
assembled learned men. The Amir then said to the learned man who 
had spoken : “ See, here is the book.” All the learned men said : 
“ Truly we have a wise and learned Amir. How knowing, and 
discerning, and noble he is.” They then looked into the book, and found 
it authoritatively stated that the hand should not be cut off. So they 
bowed to the Amir’s wisdom and said : Who is more wonderful 

than our Amir.” Every day the Amir recited an hundred rika'as 
from the Kura'an in addition to the obligatory prayers, and gave 
food to a hundred poor Sheikhs and old women personally with his 
own hands. Withal he looked upon himself as not having done 
anything remarkable in the sight of God, for he was fearful in regard 
to the affairs of God and awed by the divine judgment. 

Among the wonderful records concerning the Amir Ali ibn A1 Hajj 
is the storv of how a woman came to him to complain that the grass 
cover of her calabash had been lost in the land of Ahir. She complained 
of this to the king that he might make good her loss. The Amir Ali 
assembled a thousand horsemen who went under his leadership to 
Ahir to fight against the Kindin. A battle took place between the host 
of the Amir of N’gazargamu. and the host of the Amir of Ahir. The 
name of the Amir of Ahir was Adda Hamma, There were slain in the 
battle seventy horsemen from among the warriors of the Amir Ali, 
and from among his brethren and household. But the people of the 
Amir captured the Amir of Ahir who was called Adda Hamma, and 
brought him before the Amir Ali ibn A1 Hajj. The Amir Ali said to 
Adda Hamma : "I have now captured you and you are now in 
my hand. If you become a Moslem I will not kill you.” Adda Hamma 
said : “ W hat is Islam ? ” The Amir Ali said to him : “ Say : ‘ There 
is no god except God. Muhammad is a prophet of God.’ ” So Adda 

Hamma said : There is no god but God. Muhammad is a prophet 
of God.” 

Adda Hamma thus became a Moslem. The Amir Ali returned to 
omu and left with Adda Hamma his slave called Shakiralla, and also 
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four Mallams. The Amir also gave to the people whom he left behind 
a thousand horses, and said to them : “ May God bless you. Remain 
here.” The Amir also found during the campaign the calabash cover 
lost by the woman. The Amir returned it to her and added a thousand 
slaves to the calabash cover, and gave them to the woman. 

It is finished, praise be to God, finished happily. A complete 
history is a history from Adam to the present day. But this history is 
merely an account of the Amir Ali, and of what he did during his reign 
(may God bless him), in the year of the Hejira of the Prophet a.h. 1069, 
a.d. 1658. 


(B) 

In the Name of God, Praise be to God, and Peace be upon His 
Servants who trust in Him 

From him who relies upon God (be He exalted) in all his under- 
takings, the Amir ul Muminin and Khalifa, in this land, of the Lord 
of the worlds ; that is to say, from the exalted, illustrious, pure, and 
God-fearing Sultan, who fulfils his covenant with God, as a lamp 
dispelling the darkness ; the Sultan who is bitter like sorrel to his 
enemies, and sweet to the saints of God : poison to his enemies and 
strengthening food to the weak ; patient in meeting the attacks of 
his foes, and versed in all the ruses of war ; who abstains from saying 
all that it is not meet for him to say ; truthful in all he says and in all 
he abstains from saying — from the Sultan Ali ibn Ahmed ibn Othman. 
May God exalt his undertakings. May God give him mighty victory. 
Amen. 

“ Hear and understand 0 host of Muslims. We have chosen him 
who is called Gabidama, of the people of the Fellata, and verily we 
have distinguished him from all others, and by this our act have given 
him distinction without measure among all our nobles, and have 
exempted his name from the Treasurer’s list of taxpayers and from the 
customary obligations which are due to the official called Mulima 
Garazanma. We have absolved him from all which would, by custom, 
be binding upon him. Thus also we have exempted his sons, and his 
sons’ sons, and his familv, from this day, until the day (of Judgment) 
comes.” 

This privilege was ratified by Sultan Ali’s son Idris. So also was 
the privilege of this Fellata and his people confirmed in the time of 
Sultan Muhammad ibn Idris, who ratified the act of his grandfather. 
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Sultan Ali ibn Idris continued the privilege, and so did Sultan Dunama 
ibn Muhammad. It was further ratified by Sultan Dala ibn Dunama 
as we have related. The privilege was again ratified by the noble 
Sultan who made the pilgrimage to the sacred house of God Idris 
ibn Ali ibn Idris ; as also by Sultan Muhammad ibn Idris ; Sultan 
Ibrahim ibn Idris ; Sultan Umr ibn Idris ; and by the noble Sultan 
who made the pilgrimage to the sacred house of God Sultan Ali ibn 
Umr. Allahuma ! May God make easy for him his undertakings, and 
mav God smooth his path in this world and the next, even as he was 
compassionate to others and helped and made easy the path of the 
poor and the learned in his time. 

So also have all the Kings of Bornu ratified until the present day 
this charter as follows : — 

“ Know and understand clearly that, as for him who transgresses 
this our injunction and contests this our act of this time, or disputes 
that which we have ordained, and so brings to nought our ordinance 
and our promise, I pray that God may not accomplish for him his 
desires or his purpose in this world or the next. Nay, may God fill 
his belly with the fire of Jahannama. So follow this injunction and 
transgress it not. 

“ Atta nsikii Mnkidnbe, Digu Siku Arjiku." Witnesses who are 
present before us are Galladima Muhammad ibn Ayesha, Arjinoma 
Muhammad ibn Sa‘id, and Garbuma Naiku, who was the messenger 
sent to us concerning this affair. 

“ Know that we have given privilege to this man who is called 
Gabidama and his tribe, by reason of the potency of his prayers. 
Know this and transgress not our injunction, for as the Exalted in 
and of his Holy Book lays down, ‘ He who changes it after he hears it, 
his offence is that of those who innovate (Ayya).’ ” 

Apart from the above-mentioned, there were many Moslem 
witnesses, and the recording scribe was the Masbarma Umr ibn 
Othman ibn Umr. 

There were also present Othman ibn Ahmed Jam, the son of 
Ahmed Manga, the son of Malik, the son of ! Ala(m) Yedo Ango, the 
son of the Geidamma, the son of Salma, and the son of Muguz who is 
descended from the Rachid. These were among the witnesses on 
behalf of the Fellata. 

The privilege was further confirmed by Sultan Idris ibn ‘Ali ibn 
Umr. Allahuma ! May God give him victory over his enemies, 
make ea?,\ for him his undertakings in both worlds, and pardon 
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him, and give him happiness in both worlds, this life and the life 
beyond, by Thy grace, 0 Most Merciful of those who show mercv. 
Verily all the Fellata who followed Gabidama brought also this ancient 
grant of privilege (Mahram) which King Ali ibn Ahmed had given them 
aforetime, and showed it to the learned, ascetic, patient, blessed, 
beneficient, and exalted King, who enforced the practice of the Sunna, 
Sultan Dmiama son of the King of many Pilgrimages, the late 
Sultan Ali. Sultan Dunama too then confirmed to them their privilege, 
and renewed their distinction in his exalted place of audience and 
council called Kurkuriwa. 

The recording scribe was the Imam A1 Hajji Hanuma, and his 
record of the ratification at that time states that the “ bub ” 1 of 
the Fellata in this case was the daughter of the King called Gfisa 
Larabaramma, and her " bab ” was Zagifada A1 Hajj Yusuf. This 
ratification of the grant was made after one thousand one hundred and 
six years had passed since the Hejira of the Prophet (a.d. 1694). 
May the fullness of God’s blessing and peace rest on those alive in 
that year. 

Witnesses to this grant were : — 

Kadi Hajj Ahmed. 

Talub (Tolba) Muhammed Salih. 

Talub (Tolba) Ahmed. 

Wurama. 

Imam A1 Kabir Muhammed Ganna. 

The King’s slave Mastrema Hajj Nasar. 

Iyrima Hajj Jalal. 

Kaigama Hajj Muhammed Dagazaima. 

Fuguma Adam. 

Jarma Kabir Faskam. 

Arjinoma Muhammed Duma. 

Mangalma Dandalma. 

Muhammed Lefia ibn al Wazir Ahmed. 

Burama Mele. 

Tarima ‘Umr ibn Idris. 

Kajalma Muhammed ibn Fantaramma, and many other witnesses. 

These Fellata then passed to the daughter of the Sultan, called 
Sokotoma Ayesha, the daughter of the late Sultan Al Hajj Ali, by 

1 i.e. the equivalent of the Hausa word “ kofa ”, a “ gate ” or person who was 
tl>e means of approach to an Ennr or King. 
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the grace of her brother Sultan Dunama, the son of the aforementioned 
saint of God A1 Hajj Ali. 

May God bless the Sultan Dunama’s days, and prolong his age, 
and make him victorious in all four points of the compass, with 
exceeding prosperity. Amen. Amen. Amen. 

This is the muniment of King Dunama ibn Ali, in regard to the 
act of his ancestors. 


It is not proposed to comment in detail here on the information 
given in these manuscripts, but merely to take certain points as 
illustrating their value for ethnological purposes. 

The first point is that the date given in Manuscript (A) for the 
expedition to Asben or Air, 1658, and the conversion of the Tuareg 
chief called Adda (father) Hamma, is in accord with the account of a 
Tuareg chief who, according to the Chronicle of the Sultanate of 
Ahir, 1 ruled at Agades in 1653, viz. Muhammad al Mubarak, while the 
obvious confusion in that Chronicle as to the lengths of the reigns of 
the rulers of Asben at this time and for some years after, tends to 
confirm the existence of a state of war between Bornu and Ahir at 
this time as stated by Manuscript (A). The statements are also 
confirmed by the fact recorded by Barth that N’gazargamu itself 
was besieged by the Tuareg and the Jukun, presumably in alliance 
with them, about the period a.d. 1660-80. The name of this chief 
Adda Hamma as recorded by Manuscript (A) also throws an interesting 
light on the rather obscure royal title of Mai Ali Gaji Zeinami 
(a.d. 1470), as given in Manuscript (B), and other Mahrams translated 
iu volume iii of The Sudanese Memoirs. It reads as follows : — • 

“ Attu nsiku Makidabe, Digu Arjiku Siku.” Present day Kanuri 
do not know what the words (found also in other manuscripts) 
" Arjiku Siku ” mean, and state vaguely that they refer to titles at 
one time in use in Yaman (Arabia). On the other hand, the word 
Makida or Makida is now used to denote the region of Northern 
Kordofan, and Makidabe is held to mean “ of Makida ”. Makida, 
however, is in reality and originally not a place-name at all, but the 
tribal name or title Makita or Makinta, still used of a Tuareg tribe of 
Asben, called Makitanawa, or Amakitan. The connotation of Makidabe 
is thus, in fact : — 

(") That the Mai (King) of Bornu was descended from the Kiyi 

1 Sudan fete M emoirs, vol. iii, p. 49. 
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or Kai, i.e. the Tuareg who are still called by the Kanuri Kindin 
(vide Manuscript (A)). 

(b) That these Kindin at one time lived in Northern Kordofan 
under a Kindaki or Kitaki (Candace). 

The first title of the Mai — Atta or Adda — is, however, the chief point 
of interest, since “ atta ” or " adda ”, which is the Tuareg word for 
father ”, is common both to the Southern Tuareg and the Nupe. 
“ Atta " was formerlv among the Jukun, and still is at Idah on the 
Niger among the governing race there, who are called Igara, the title 
of the King. 

In the Kano Chronicle 1 : — 

(1) The ruler of the Jukun on the Upper Gongola about 1350 
was called Atta Igara (Attagara). 

(2) The ruler of the Jukun in the same region about 1650 was 
called Adda Chuo (Adashu), i.e. the great adda ” (great father). 

The word “ atta ” or " adda ” has long dropped out of use as a 
title in Bornu, but here, in Manuscript (B), it is clearly used as Adda 
was, and is among the Tuareg, and as the title " Atta ” is among the 
Igara on the Niger at the present day. 

In the phrase “ atta nsiku makidabe it would seem that the 
word “ nsiku ” now quite unintelligible to the Kanuri. must be the 
equivalent of the ordinary Tuareg word " masigh ”, plural " imoshek ”, 
i.e. nobles, a word which is composed of the two words " sek or 
“ sagh ”, *• an encampment ”, and " amnia ”, " people,” of which 
latter the common variant, especially in Bornu and Tibesti, is 
“ anna." 

Makida, it may be added, in the Sudan, is also a name for 
Abyssinia. 

It will then be evident that the King or Chief, usually called the 
Mai (Mek) of Kanem, no doubt under the influence of the Dongola 
Kingdom with its Mek, was originally the Atta (father) of the imoshek 
(nobles) of the Makitan (Tuareg) of the regions west of the Nile. 

The phrase “ Digit arjiku Siku ” again is obviously an antistrophic 
repetition or variation of the first phrase. The ' Digu or Dugu 
was the son of the daughter of a Mai (Mek) of Kanem. i.e. he more or 
less corresponded to the tega.si ” (sister's son) or official heir among 
the Tuareg. Siku, one can only suppose, is an apocopated form of 
Masigh or N’siku. meaning, like n siku in the first part of the title, 
the nobles.” The meaning of Arjiku, in " Arjiku Siku , will then 
1 Sudanese Memoirs, vol. iii, pp. anti 121. 
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be to seek. The legendary lists of the early Mais of Kanem, however, 
supply the key, for in all of them the title Digu (Dugu), as in e.g. Mai 
Dugu, is given as the name of the grandson of the legendary founder 
of the Kanem dynasty. Saif ibn Dthi Yazan and his son Fune 
(i.e. wearer of the Tuareg mouth-veil) are succeeded by a legendary 
Mai whose name is written variously as Arju, Archu, Artso, and Arsu, 
while the ninth and tenth legendary Mais are called respectively 
Arku, Argi, or Arki, son of Bulu, and Shu or Hu, son of Arku, or 
as the latter is called in one list " son of Ark-aman 

The sense of Ark in all these names is clearly, as in the case of the 
Meroitic Ark-aman (Ergamenes), the “ begetter One early Mai also 
has the title “ Aril Arigwabe ” or “ Argiwabe ” which means “ he who 
was as silk to the Arigwa ”, (descendants of Argi). 

In all these names “ k ” and hard “ g ” are interchangeable, and 
the hard “ g ” of the Nile in most words becomes in Kanem a soft 
“ jim ”. It will be apparent therefore that Arjiku might equally 
well be written Argilcu or Arkiku, and that Arjiku is, in fact, a title 
derived ultimately from the Meroitic word Ark, the begetter,” 
or a variant of that word. The phrase ” Digu Arjiku Siku ” will mean 
then : “ Grandson of a Mai, and father of the Masigh or nobles,” corre- 
sponding to “ Attn nsiku Mnkidnbe ”, the first part of the title which 
has practically the same meaning. 

We know, however, from Ya‘qub! (a.d. 891) that the ruler of 
Kanem in his day was of the tribe of the Zaghawa Berbers, who are, 
by Ibn Khaldun, classed with the Tuareg ; and that the title of that 
ruler was Ka-Kura. “ Kura ” is a Kanuri word and means ‘‘ great ”, 
so that the Zaghawi title of the ruler of Kanem of that dav meant 
*' the great Ka ”. The “ Ka ” was, one can hardly doubt in this case, 
originally the grandfather or deified ancestor of the Mai, since both in 
the Kanuri and Hausa languages grandparents and ancestors of both 
sexes are Kaka ’ . To them in Hausaland, at all events, sacrifice 
was made, as to-day among the Jukun, and as evidenced by the name 
of the place of sacrifice in the Kano Chronicle Kngim (Kakawa). 1 
The Ka-Kura (Mai) of the Zaghawa of a.d. 891 was then the “ great 
spirit or deified soul of the chieftainship, immanent in the person of 
the Atta-nsiku, or Mai (King) of Kanem. The terminal “ -ku ” which 
is common to Arjiku and Siku (the “ i of sik being lengthened in the 
latter case because the second “ k " is dropped) is, it is suggested, of 
era de interest also, for the “ u in the terminal “ -ku ” is not 
1 •Suilnne.ie Memoirs, vol. iii, p. 103. 
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the ordinary broad “u" of the enclitic “ -gu or “ -ku ” meaning 
“ people ”, but the sound intermediate between “ i " and “ u ”, 
which is often written “ u ” or “ ii ". 

Parallel to Arjiku and Siku is another old Kanuri word, Dirkii 
which was the name of the Kanuri capital of Kawwar which was a 
Dir or Dar, i.e. walled-enclosure. The nobles or chiefs in general of 
Kanem were also called “ ahel Dirku ” or “ Dirkiin ” = ruling classes, 
in contrast to the Gara who were the Teda or Tubu, and subject races. 

It is suggested that the “ -ku " in all these words is the equivalent 
of the Songhay enclitic " koi ”, meaning “ king ” or " a possessor of ”, 
and also of the Hausa enclitic particle *• -ki ", in its word for king Sar-ki. 
The Songhay plural of Koi is Koyin. The fact that “ Ki ” or £ ' Kayi ” 
is an almost generalized royal title or title of nobility from the Niger 
(e.g. at Busa) to Kanem with its Beni Kayi or Kai, is very strongly 
suggestive of this explanation of Ku, as well as the existence in Hausa, 
a language of Zaghawi affinity, of the common noun kai = head. 
It is also relevant to observe that in another group of lialf-Hamites, 
i.e. the Nandi and Masai in East Africa, there is a similar ancient 
word, “ -koi," which has the cognate meaning of God. 1 

A further rather curious fact brought out by Manuscript (B) is 
in connection with the Fellata, to whom the grant is made, and who, 
in this case, were of the race known more generally as Fulbe or Fulani. 

It will be seen that at the date of this Mahram, a.d. 1(194. Ayeslia 
the daughter of Mai Ali ibn A1 Hajj, bore the title Sokotoma, i.e. ruler 
of Sokoto, and was the patroness of a tribe of Fulani who were under 
a chief who bore the title Gabida-ma. In 1694 the modern Fulbe town 
of Sokoto was not founded, though perhaps the region where it lies 
was called by that name, which should properly be spelt Sakwatu or 
Sagwatu, the Sagwa or Sogwa. being nomad herdsmen, i.e. people 
who lived in a Sag or Sek (encampment) like the Zaghawa or Sagwa 
mentioned bv Idrisi as living in the Ashen region about a.d. 1150. 

But, whatever the precise position of Sagwatu in a.d. 1691 was, 
its general position is indicated by the other title Gabidama, which 
means the “ owner of or chief of the land of Gabi ’, or, as it is more 
usually written, “ Kebbi.” These Fulani had. so the Mahram says, 
first come under the protection of t lie Bornu Mai Ali Gaji Dunamami 
about a.d. 1470-1503. when Ali, as also his son and grandson Idris 
and Muhammad (mentioned in the Mahram), were constantly at war 


1 Of. Man, November, 1928, p. 138. 
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with Kebbi. No doubt it was for that reason that this chief was, at 
N’gazargamu, given the rather empty title " ruler or owner of Kebbi 

An interesting point also in Manuscript (A) is the variant title 
given to the hereditary Wazirs of Bornu known as Masbarma, 
which reads Sabaramma, for it would seem that the names of the old 
town from which the title originally came must have been Sahara or 
Sabra. This name is of significance in connection with the so-called 
lost oases of the eastern desert of Egypt since, writing in a.d. 1154, 
Idrisi mentions the country of Santariya in the eastern desert and 
adds : “To the south of Santariya are the ruins of a town formerly 
flourishing and populous called Sabrata 1 ... in the same country is 
the town of Marinda, still surviving, and well populated.” 

From Idrisi’s notice, and in view of Saifawa traditions about their 
origin, it is very probable that Idrisi’s Marinda was at or near the 
oasis now known as the oasis of Merga, and that the title Masbarma 
or Sabarma, came from Idrisi’s old town of Sabrata, which was in the 
same region as the oases of Merga and Owenat. 

These rather interesting sidelights on the title Masbarma and the 
position of the Fellata Bornu as early as the fifteenth century are, 
however, incidental to the new evidence which the royal title in 
Manuscript (B) provides directly', and by inference of that slow 
process of migration of Saharan and Sudanese Berbers and their 
cultural ideas from east to west, which has been continuous in the 
Sudan at least since the opening of the Christian era, and which, 
roughly speaking, may be described as the penetration of the Sudan 
by r the stratum of Saharan Berbers called by the Arabs Zaghawa, a 
Berber stratum which drew its cultural ideas very largely', if not wholly, 
from the Ethiopic Kingdoms of the Nile, Napata, and Meroe. 


1 Probably the Garambal of Manuscript (Bj. 



AX ALPHABETICAL ACROSTIC IX A NORTHERN 
DIALECT OF SWAHILI 
Contributed by A. Werner 
(PLATE V) 


r j ''1 [E following poem was copied for me in 1912 bv Muhammad bin 
Abubakar bin 'Umar (Muhamadi Kijuma) of Lamu. The author 
was one 'Umar bin Amin, a blind Sharif of Sin, said (in 1913) to have 
died “ about fifty or sixty years ago ” . This information was furnished 
by Ahmad bin Abubakar bin 'Umar es-Siwi. of Mambrui, who added 
that ‘Umar recovered his sight on completing the poem ! His name, 
by a not uncommon practice, is spelt out in the final stanza. 
So far as the poem shows any linguistic peculiarities, these belong to 
the Lamu dialect, which differs considerably from the poet's native 
speech of Sin. This may be due to its passing through the hands of 
Lamu copyists, or. more probably to the deliberate adoption of what 
was considered to be a more literary form of language. 

Whether or not the text has been corrupted here and there. 1 find 
some obscurities which I have been unable to translate. These I have 
left with a query, in the hope that some reader in East Africa may be 
able to elucidate them. Some allowance, moreover, has to be made 
for poetical licence, in view of the difficulties of this very artificial 
kind of composition. Its literary quality, one need hardly say. is by 
no means commensurate with the ingenuity displayed in carrying out 
the alliteration. The metre is the same as that of the Inkitshuji, 
known (according to W. E. Taylor) as Kisarambe. I owe to Dr. Paret, 
of Tubingen, the suggestion that this word, being a corruption of 

A' j* <L-usi- simply means " quatrains ”. 

I am indebted to the Rev. W. G. Howe and Mr. Frederick 
Johnson for a number of valuable criticisms and suggestions. 

1 Andika mwandishi khati utoze. isirnu ya Mola utangulize 
Utie nukuta na erabuze wasiilahini wenye kusoma. 


Baada ya ina kuli butadi bijahi Rasuli tutahamadi 

Bushura ya pepo nasi tufidi. Mola atujaze majaza mema. 
O Tauba va mja akitubia tilika Rasrdi ni kumsalia 

Tubuni ziumbe hini dunia keslio siratini uwe salama, 
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Z) Thawabu kiumbe akiitaka 
Thubutisha ta’a yake Rabuka 
^ Jannati naimu fill jinani 
Jumla va vvata hawaioni 
Hapo mizani ikikunduwa 
Huja haifai uyapotoa 
Kbasara nda mja alokhitari 
Khussu saa moya utafakari 

.s Dalili ya mja kitaka jana 
Dunia ndaniye akaiona 
5 Dhahabu na fedha nawata 
pamba 

Dhulikari nini alizokumba 
j Raha ya dunia isikughuri 
Rolio itungwapo ni mahashari 
j Zawadi ni zipi za kutungata \ 
Zuhudi ya ta’a huyaieta 

,_y Safari nendeto mwendo baidi 
Sumbuko la ndia likishitadi 

Shari'a hunena aso thawabu 

Shufaa ya Tunnva limehabubu 
^ Sali'ljaliima mambo mazito 
Surao wakao kwa mivukuto 
Dhamirini mwako usisahau 
Dhurubu mcthali kama hiyao 
Tabaki za moto pindi zi chaka 
Tamaa ni ipi wewe kokoka ? 

Dhalimu wa huku ulimwenguni 
Dhuluma humpa kwenda 
motoni 

"Akerabu wengi waso mcthali 
i sati za Mola wakiwasili 


thiki moyo wako kutozunguka 
atakujaziwe majaza mema. 
jini na insi waitamani 
ilia kwa ambao watenda zema. 
liesabu za waja wakipimiwa 
ilia kwa amali kutaqadama. 
khitiyari yake nyumba ya nari 
nyumba ya jannati na ya 
jahima. 

dini ya Rasula husliika sana 
kuwa kitu duni kisicho kima. 
dhihizini mwako sifanye umba 

kisa mwiso wake kwa zisokoma. 
riba 11a maovu ukakitliiri 
wapija mavowe na kulalama. 
zilizali hizo huyazipita 
mbona upumbeeo bunu 
Adamu ? 

si ya mtu kwenda aso zawadi 
na kuchea kuwa mtu wa 
nyuma. 

shidda na mashaka hayatam- 
thibu 

huwa mbali nave nakumegema. 
sivaha na zite katika moto 
henda mteo na kunguruma. 
rlh iki za motoni udharau 
wadhurubiwo wote ulama. 
tini na majiwe vatabishika 
mbona upumbee, bunu 
Adamu ? 

Dhili ya arishi hakai tini 
nyumba ya majoka kama 
milima. 

‘adhimu motoni meno makali 
huwanyanganvia kwa 
kuwauma . 


Bi ll. S.O.S Yol. Y. Pt. III. 
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f- Gharibu wabava papo Mngu ghibu nipokea matoni mwangu 
Ghururi potofu za ulimwengu na ziko nusuru na Jahanama. 
Fahamia mambo lialokuwasa vile isirari ukiyapisa 
Furaha za nyovo ukivafusa yeo si ve mbee huna rehema. 

Jj Qalibi unani upotezee ? qatili cha Mola uteuzie 

Qurubia ta‘a ukakamie iifie dinini mwake Hashima. 

J Kamvve sikuoni kukiri uja kiza cha juhali ukapambaja 

Kula ‘amali nibi henda kungoja kheri tanguliza ‘amali njema. 
J Labuda movowa nimekwambia likwangamizalo ni ma’asia 
Ludlm bi‘ Llahi nakuusia kesho siratini uwe salama. 

» Mauti sidhani vana muhula milele ziurabe hufa ghafula 

Muumini hapa chcnda kilala sipanibaukiwi nili mzima. 
j Naive siliwae ukaikuwa ni liakki mauti yafaridhiwa 

Nvuma nvuma ta‘a ukikutiwa utic dinini mwake Hasliima. 
j Wallahi billahi thama taalahi usipowa'adhiwa utanabahi 
Ulate amri wake Ilalii hukunvang'anyia kwako 

kuuma. 

* Hadi limudhili niwcnve hiha na 'adhia tape ‘afua 
kwongoa 

Hudalibushura alotongoa kesho siratini tuwe salama. 

iS Ya Rabi twaomba waume wake yuu la "horofa ukatuweke 
Yule afurahi vale ateke tukitana'amu nakuterema. 

Na aliotunga Bunu Amini Aini na minni ree mwisoni 

Nazo baiti ni thalathini Isimu ya dura Mwandhunia. 

1. Write. 0 scribe, and send forth the script! 

Set in the forefront the Name of the Lord. 

Put in (carefullv) the diacritic marks and the vowel points, 
So that readers mav not mistake. 

After the Name, there is the Introduction : 

In honour of the Prophet we will utter praise. 

Tlie tidings of Paradise also let us publish abroad. — 

May the Lord grant us fulness of blessing. 

3. The repentances of the creature — if he repents, 

Then it is for the Prophet to pray for him. 

Repent, ye creatures, in this world. 

That ve may be safe to-morrow on (the Bridge of) Sirat. 

L A reward, if the creature desire it. 

(Is that) thy soul be not encompassed by distress. 
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Strengthen thine obedience to the Lord ; 

He will grant thee fulness of blessing. 

5. The gracious garden in Paradise. 

Both Jinn and mankind desire it. 

(But) the mass of mankind will never see it, 

Save onlv those who do good (deeds). 

6. Then, when the reckoning is made 
And the accounts of mortals made up, 

Entreaties avail not, even though thou utter (them), 

Except through good (works) going before (thee). 

7. Loss is of the mortal who chooses (for himself) (?) 

His choice is the house of fire. 

Set apart one hour that thou mavest meditate 
On the house of Paradise and the house of Hell. 

8. The mark of a mortal who desires Paradise (is this) : 

He holds fast to the faith of the Prophet ; 

And he has seen the world — the inside of it, 

That it is a thing of nought, without value. 

9. Gold and silver I leave (behind, and all) ornaments. 

In thine amassing of treasure, be not turned aside. 

The heaper up of riches, what has he gathered ? 

Then (comes) his end, as regards the things without end. 

10. Let not the comfort of this world deceive thee, 

Nor do thou grow great through usury and wickedness. 
When the life is cut off, there is an assemblage (of people) 
Who utter loud cries and entreat mercy. 

11. What is the store for the journey ? 

Those shakings (agitations) thou hast not vet passed them. 
The abstinence of obedience thou hast not yet brought. 
Why art thou so careless, O son of Adam ? 

12. Go carefully on thy journey, the way is perilous : — 

It is not for the traveller who carries no store, 

\\ hen the difficulties of the road increase, 

And thou fearest to be left behind. 

Id- The law says that him who has (acquired) no merit 
Difficulty and trouble shall torment. 

The healing of the Prophet, which is so comfortable, 
tN ill be far from him and not support him. 
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14. Is not Hell a grievous matter ? 

Cries and sobs in the fire, — 

The shapes of those who burn, amid the raging heat. 

The heat and the boiling up and roaring. 

15. In thy meditation forget not 

The torments of the fire, nor make light of them. 

(They are) a tempest like to one 
W hich should devastate the whole world. 

16. When layer upon layer of fire blazes 

Beneath, even the great rocks shall be beaten down. 

\\ hat hope is there for thee to escape ? 

W hy art thou so careless, 0 son of Adam ? 

17- (As to) the tyrant in this world — 

The humble dweller in the hut is not placed beneath him. 
His tyranny sends him into the fire, 

(Even) the house of great snakes as (huge as) mountains. 
18. Many scorpions, beyond counting. 

Bite in the fire, with sharp teeth ; 

W hen rebels against the Lord arrive there. 

They snatch from them (parts of their bodies) with pain. 

19- The wicked (have to) disappear where God is; 

Let me receive the mystery into my eyes (?) 

The crooked deceits of the world 
They also are helps towards Hell. 

20. Understand the matters which I counsel thee : 

If thou so neglect them. . . . (?) 

It is joy of hearts if thou follow them. 

If to-day thou go not forward, thou shalt find no mercy (?). 

21. What art thou, soul, that thou shouldst perish 
And choose the enemy of the Lord ? 

Draw nigh to obedience and strive with all thy strength 
And die in the faith of the Hashimite. 

22. I have never seen thee consenting to slavery 
Or embracing the darkness of ignorance. 

Every evil deed goes to wait : (?) 

But do thou rather prefer good deeds. 

23. Perhaps, 0 my heart, I have told thee : 

That which destrovs thee is rebellion ; 
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Take thy joy in the Lord. I counsel thee, 

So that to-morrow thou mayest be safe on Sirat. 

24. Death. I think, has no fixed time. 

Mortals day by day die suddenly. 

If I. a believer, go to sleep (at night). 

I may not see the dawn being alive. 

25. And thou do not forget and grow boastful. 

It is just that Death should be binding (on all). 

After obedience, if thou art overtaken (by it) 

Thou wilt die in the faith of the Hashimite. 

26. 0 God ! by God and His greatness, 

If thou wilt not be warned, consider : 

If thou departest from the commandment of God (?) 

Thy pains will tear thee to pieces (?) 

27 (?) 

As a free gift grant us deliverance (?) 

he who speaks 

That to-morrow we may be safe on Sirat. 

28. O Lord, we pray Thee, both men and women, 

That thou wouldst place us in the highest abode — 

That he may be glad and she may laugh 

When we are blessed and rejoice. 

29. And he who made (this verse) is the son of Amin — 

(His name is spelt with) Ain and Mini, and Re at the end. 
And the stanzas are thirty. 

His household name is Mwandhuma. 

Notes 

Stanza 3. Mjn, an old word for " slave ”, when used (as frequently 
in poems and proverbs) as a religious term, may be rendered “ mortal 
The same expression is sometimes to he preferred to “ creature ”, 
as an equivalent for kiumbe. 

Stanza 4. The rendering of the second line is that suggested by 

Mr. Howe, who takes ^ to be meant for (properly ^L^s), as 

in stanza 15. As there seems to be no authority for any word which 
could be identified with the former, the initial consonant may have 
fieen altered to fit into the acrostic. 
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In the last line atakujaziice = ataknjazi ware : the 'enclitic (and 
redundant) object pronoun is not infrequent in poetry. 

Stanza 5, line 1. can only be transliterated as in the 

text. 

Stanza 8, line 3. " The inside of it,” ndaniye = nth mi yake. It 

seems necessary to read this, as nda nia = ni ya nia (for ^ >, as 
in the MS.) “ it is of intention ”, gives no sense. 

Stanza 10. from ‘‘deceive, allure”. It is difficult to 

account for the vocalization of Arabic verbs when adopted into 

Swahili. 

Stanza 11. Zaicadi, in Swahili, usually has the sense of “ present ”. 

But that given in the text (see Hava’s Dictionary, s.i\ j) seems 
to suit the sense best. 

Huyapita = Lamu dialect for hujapita (" Not -yet ” tense). 
Stanza 12. Nendeto : the suffix -to is (Krapf) “ a particle denoting 
propriety, energy, goodness ” ; the commonest example is mamtkato 
“ scent ” (from the verb kanaka). Here we might render either 
" carefully ”, as in the text, or “ vigorously, with energy 

Stanza 14, line 3. mivuhdo, properly “ bellows ”, so might 
mean “ the blown-up flames ”, but, according to Krapf, equivalent 
to ja.sho ‘‘ sweat ”, or (more generally) “ great heat ”. 

Stanza 15. Dhurubu, more usually dharuba. 

Stanza 16, line 1. This seemed the only possible meaning for 

Krapf gives ‘‘ tabaki, lining, fold, the thickness or quality of 
any material ”. 

Stanza 17, line 2. Ji? is properly an abstract noun : “ the 

abasement of the hut” ( “trellis, shed” — Hava), but the 

rendering in the text seems permissible. 

Stanza 19. The transliteration of this line is difficult : papo seems 

the only possible reading for i +> — no doubt written inadvertently 
for thomdi this scribe is usually consistent in his use of * _j for p. 

* ? n ■ i 
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The word could be read pambo , but this will not tit the context 
Gharibu Htibaya. taking the first word as a verb, is not, perhaps, an 
unusual c rder where special emphasis is desired : but we might ak< 
render : " Strangers (are) the wicked where God is. - ’ 

Stanza 20. If am, '‘counsel’ is not given in the dictionaries: 
but it might have been coined as a supposed ground-form of wasin 

(from 

Lines 2 and 3 are unusually difficult. Isirari might be derived 

from rejoice . or be connected with siri (^-^) " secret. 

mvsterv . Fusci seems impossible to identify : Mr. Howe suggests 
■f >ua — fnhza go forward without stopping ” — but it does not seem 

likely that any but a very ignorant scribe would write ^ for j. If 


such a substitution could be admitted, a derivation from jls (j >) 

acquire ” might be considered. In that case, the translation would 
reac It is jo\ of hearts if thou acquire them ” (the matters which 
Have been counselled). If we adopt Mr. Howe’s suggestion it is 
difficult to account for the object-pronoun ya. The conjecture fuasa 
really a causative oifuata, “ follow ”) is perhaps not too far-fetched 
tor poetical licence. 

pmt for insha. causative of pita ; nyayo, pi. of woyo. (See Stigand, 

P- where it should have been pointed out 
at this form of the plural is confined to vowel stems.) 
yea = ha : ,„bee = mbrh (Kiamu). 

J or ttsiiff _ n.tijr , seemingly equivalent to usipokuja. 
tipotrzi’e seems to he Kiamu for apotelee, and. similarlv, in the 
next line ntenz* fcr ntralie (tern = chagua in standard* Swahili). 

sa\er here, of course, ‘would-be slaver,” or “mortal 
enemy, i.e. Iblis ” (Howe). 

Stanza ‘22. Uja might he rendered either “ slaverv ” or “ service ” 
tne ormer (the negative conveying commendation) seems to be 

either A V ^ The f ° Urth 3 could be read 

it ° T Um : the first ®tand for kuenda, the second, by 

h etc 0 r; const r ion ’ wouw *** , •• H e at (i . e . 

hre of Jahannum) awaits every evil deed.” 

lit. “ cause to go forward ”-i.e. put in the first place. 
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Stanza 26, line 2. The MS. reads ) lie- _} _} 

(wesipowa'adhi wadhi utanabahi. the last word being written distinctly 
above the line). Wesipo . . . might be meant either for ira.sipo. . . or 
usipo . . . : the latter seems to suit the context best, and the following 
wa, though not joined on to the preceding letter, evidently belongs to 

the word. The second I cannot account for, unless by illegibility 

of the original MS., of which the copyist had to make what he could. 
Utanabahi might be either 2nd pers. subjunctive, or an abstract noun 
formed from the verb. 

In the fourth line, nyanganyia (MS., no doubt by inadvertence 
nyanganyia) seems to mean " snatch from ”, as in stanza 18. 

Stanza 27. Lines 1-3 are extremely difficult, and probably 
corrupt. Had i as a noun of Class 5 might possibly mean either 
" guidance ” or “ limit ” (though the latter is assigned by Krapf 

to Class 3) ; but neither will yield a satisfactory sense. Jls = 

"abase”. Micenye kuongoa = " he who goes before”, "the guide”, 
" leader ”. Hiba (Madan, s.v.) in Swahili means ” a gift ” (from 

<— *>• ? — though here written with fi >) : LJat (see Krapf, s.v. adia 
and athia), the same. The next line seems hopeless, whether we 

read Hilda libushura or Hudalibmhura (from or II ad ah posh lira. 

Alutongoa might mean either " he who speaks " (tongoa in this sense 
is an archaic word explained as equivalent to senia), or, if we can 
admit an intransitive form, to tongoza, “ who is allured," or " seduced ”. 

Stanza 28. ghorafa "upper floor” evidently means the highest 
of the seven heavens. In line 3, while there is, of course, no distinction 
of gender in Swahili, it seemed admissible, in view of the mention 
of icamne (kwa) wake in line 1, to take the first yule as masculine 
and the second as feminine. 

Stanza 29. The statement that the poem consists of 30 stanzas 
is perplexing, unless we can suppose that an introductory one has been 
lost at the beginning. I si mu ya dura seems difficult to explain 

from Arabic. Possibly it is a Swahili coinage from jb with the 

meaning suggested in the text. But in Galla (and Pokomo) dura is 
“first.” 




MABALE STORIES 

(Continued from p . 378) 

By J. Tanghe 

lokulukoko no rjkumba 

The Pheasant and the Tortoise 

bakendekE (1) dgisolo. (2) bakomi (3) o molako, 

They went fishing. They arrived at a fishing-eamp, 

balambi (3) bile ti bakale. (4) rjkumba jo ti : 

they cooked food so they were going to eat. The tortoise he so : 

“ tobomba (5) bile ; tokends (6) bo o d 3 isolo. 

“ let us put aside the food ; let us go first to the dzisolo. 

wautaka (7) biu na nsala tokalE." (4) 

(when) shall have come out we with hunger we shall eat.” 

lokulukoka aambi(3) ; bakwedgid 3 a (8) gkandu (9) o bwato. (10) 
The pheasant agreed ; they put the hurdles into the canoe. 

mwana wa lokulukoka aikadgi(ll) o molako. 

The little one of the pheasant stayed in the fishing-camp. 

badgiijgi (3) dgisolo, baabi (3) nsolo, i'idgi 

They surrounded the dzisolo. they cut the grass, they were 

nje (12). 

finished entirely. 

i)kumba akodgi (11) ti : “ lokulukoko, outa (13) otuta(13) 

The tortoise said so : " pheasant. come out push in 

lokandu.” lokulukoko auti, (3) /u, /u, ,-u, (14) 

the hurdle.” The pheasant came out, 

alembi. (15) xjkumba auti, (3) adgwi (16) nsu : ibs. 

he fluttered. The tortoise came out. he got fishes two. 

atuni (3) lokulukoko jo tx : “ wakadgalaka 

he asked the pheasant he so: " thou hast been sitting down 
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bodgadgi.” (17) ad 3 indi (3) lo’su : (18) atuti, atuti. (3) 

to sit down.’’ He went into the water again, he beat, he beat. 

mbia ad 3 indi (3) na mond 3 ibi, (19) 

Afterwards he went into the water with a plunge, 

s£ki, seki, seki, (14) aqgaqgod 3 i (11) lokandu, aikabima (20) o 
he lifted up the hurdle and he came out ill 

molako. alei (21) nsu : jabombaka (22) baqgo, 

the encampment. He ate the fishes which had killed they. 

akobi (3) mwana wa lokulukoko mwaka o 

he spread the little one of the pheasant palm oil (sauce) on 

monoko, ad 3 oqgi. (3) 

the mouth, he returned. 

lokulukoko amod 3 iled 3 i (23) ko, ka, ka ; (24) rjkumba 
The pheasant waited for him a very long time ; the tortoise 

abimi (3) joti: “nsu: ja nsomo,” (25) babid 3 i (11) molEke, 

came out he so : " fishes verv big.” they took in the net. 

bamokwed 3 id 3 a (26) o bwato, barwei (16) nsu: 

they embarked it in the canoe, they poured out the fishes 

o bwato, bad 3 ir|gi (3) ijkandu, bakei (21) o 
into the canoe, they rolled up the hurdles, they went to 

molako. 

the fishing-camp. 

qkumba jo ti : “ lokulukoko, kakwa (27) nsu: ; 

The tortoise he so : pheasant, (go) to fetch the fishes ; 

ibombiki (28) biu, tole nsala." lokulukoko 

which put aside we, that we eat the hunger. ’ The pheasant 

akei, (21) aikakeka (20) nsu: ; bailei. (29) 

went off, and looked for the fishes ; they had eaten them. 


• atuni (3) 

rjkumba 

JO 

ti : 

“ elei 

nsu: 

jj| He asked 

the tortoise 

he 

so : “ it has eaten 

the fishes 

-i,. nda? " (30) 

rjkumba 

jo ti: 

“ mbsle 

mwana 

wao. 

- ; who ? ’’ 

4 

The tortoise 

he so : 

“ maybe 

the little 

one of thee. 


■ a 
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keka (13) mwaka o monoko mwandi.” lokulukako 

Look (at) the oil on the mouth of him.” The pheasant 

jo ti: “ d 3 ikombo we, tolamba (5) bi'su:.” (31) baomani, (3) 

he so: “matter no, let us cook other.” They quarrelled, 

balei (21) bonamei. (32) baidgidga nek, (33) baiti (3) nsu: mbeu 

they ate so. They finished to eat, they dried fish fresh 

o botala. butu (34) boindi, (3) batuki. (3) bokei. (34) 

on the drying-stand. The sun darkened, they slept. It went on. 

bakei (21) losu: (18) nekaaba dgisolo. (35) ba/ulodgi (36) qkandu, 
They went again to cut the dzisolo. They unrolled the hurdles, 

badgiqgi, (3) baabi, (3) dgiidgi. (37) 
they surrounded, they cut, it was finished. 

qkumba akei na mondgibi (19) aikabima (20) o 
The tortoise went with a plunge and he came out in 

molako, alei (21) bile, bibiabombaka (38) 

the fishing-camp, he ate the food. which it had put aside 

bongo lo’su : (38) lokulukako amodgiledgi ka, ka, ka, (23) 
they again. The pheasant waited for him a very long time, 

alembi. (15) adgiqgodgi (39) dgisolo. gkumba abimi. (3) 

he was tired. He unrolled the dzisolo. The tortoise came out. 

lokulukako amotuni (40) ti: “ onakende nekaimbea? "(41) 

The pheasant asked him so : “ art thou going to slumber l ” 

gkumba jo ti : “ wako na bolodgi ? (42) te 

The tortoise he so : “ Is here not with hard work ( If 

bokmbtu, onakoka ? ” (43) badgiggi (3) dgisolo 

it (were) easv, are you aide to ? ” They rolle<l up the dzisolo 

lo’su: (18) badgilsi, (44) bakei (21) o molako. 

again, they left it, they went to the fishing-camp. 

qkumba aluboi (45) aikakwa (20) bile bibiabombaka 

The tortoise landed and he took the food which it had put aside 

bongo. (38) babilei (46) . . . atuni (3) lokulukako ti : “bik 

they. The v had eaten it. He asked the pheasant so : “the food 

37 
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bilei nda ? " ( 47 ) lokulukoko jo ti : “ qgoko. ( 4 ' 

has eaten who ( ” The pheasant he so: I don t kno’ 

mbia qkumba jo ti : “ bobtlt mwana 

Thereupon the tortoise he so: ‘‘maybe the little <’ 

wao." lokulukoko akei (21) o mboka (49) ja molako, 

of thee.' 5 The pheasant went to the end of the fishing-tan 

aeni (50) ndjila enalubwaka qkumba; (51) abekidja ( 

he saw the path (by) which uses to land the tortoise ; be laid 


motambo. 

a trap. 


bad 3 oqgi (3) o djisolo, 

They returned to the dzisolo. 

nje. (12) qkumba auti, 

entirely. The tortoise came out, 


baabi, (3) dgiidji (11) 

they cut, it was finish. ■ 

atuti, aid 3 id 3 a, (52 

he pushed in, he finishei 


akei (21) na mond3ibx, (19) abimi o esika 

he went with a plunge, he came out at the place 


enabimaka (51) jo, apid 3 i (53) 

where he was wont to come out he, he was caught 


o motambo, pi° 
in the trap, 


abeki (3) mwana wa lokulukoko: “ kantaqgola.” (27) 

he called the little one of the pheasant : “ take me away. 


atei. (16) lokulukoko 

He refused. The pheasant 


amod3iled3i, (23) amod3iled3i. 

waited for him, he waited for him, 


alembi. (15) abidgi (11) moleke, akwed 3 id 3 a (8) nsu: 

he was tiled. He took out the bow net, he embarked the fishes 


o bwato, aluki, (3) aikad 3 wa (20) qkumba 0 
in the canoe, he paddled, and he found the tortoise k 1 


motambo, amotuni (40) jo ti : “ enakelaka 

the trap, he asked him so : “ it uses to do so 


nd3okandi 

nevertheless 


je (30) ! mbia 
thou ! then 


okoloko (54) 
thou usest to say 


ti binalE (47) mwana 

so it has eaten the little one 


waqga, ndjoka, enakelaka majele bobEle je ! ” (30) lokulukoko 

of me, but, it used to do slyness only thou!” The pheasant 
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abEki (3) 

mwana : 

“ kakwed3id3a (27) 

bikiki 

bja 

biu, 

called 

the little one : 

“ embark 

the things 

of 

us, 


toluka ! ” 

let us paddle ! ” 

bakwedgidsa, (8) nje. (12) ijkumba aikad' 3 i, (11) baluki, (3) 

They embarked, entirely. The tortoise remained, they paddled, 

bakomi (3) o mboka. bamboka (55) batuni (3) 

they arrived in the fishing-camp. The village-people asked 

ti : “ qkumba alo walo ? ” lokulukoko jo ti : 

so : “ The tortoise is where ? ’’ The pheasant he so : 

“ gkumba anakelaka (50) majele mikolo minso, nabekjaka(57) 

" The tortoise uses to do slyness days all, I had laid 

motambo apid 3 a (53) o mwarjgo. (58) nokamoiki (59) omomei. 
a trap he was caught in it. I left him there. 

eloijgi (3) bobels lokulukako. (30) waid 3 i. (60) 

was right only the pheasant. Here is finished. 

Notes 

(1) bakendekE < ba-a-kendE-kE, remote definite past tense of 
ksndE, to go. ba- refers to lukulukoko na qkumba, a- is tense prefix, 
kendE is the stem, and -k£, tense suffix. 

(2) d 3 isolo. d 3 isolo is a special way of fishing. A certain area 
of grass along the bank of the river is surrounded by a lokandu or 
hurdle. The grass is subsequently cut and the fish is taken. A big 
bow-net is also placed in the middle of it. d 3 isolo also came to mean 
the place where such fishing is done. 

(3) bakomi, balambi, aambi, bad 3 iijgi, baabi, auti, atuni, ad 3 indi, 
atuti, akobi, ad 3 oggi, abimi, baomani, baiti, boindi, batuki, bad 3 oggi, 
baluki, batuni, indef. past tenses of koma, lamba, amba, d 3 iqga, aba, 
uta, tuna, d 3 inda, tuta, koba, etc. 

(4) bakalE, immediate future of 1e, to eat. Hence els, something 
to eat ; pi. bils, food. tokalE is 1st pers. plural of the same tense. 

(5) tobomba, 1st person pi. of the imperative of bomba, to hide, 
to put aside. Id. tolamba and toluka, from lamba, to cook, and luka, 
to paddle. 

(6) tokends, 1st person pi. of the imperative of kendE, to go. 
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(7) wautaka, future perfect tense of uta. wa-, locative prefix, 
uta, verb-stem, -ka, tense suffix. So. wautaka biu literally means ' 
(when) here shall have come along we. 

(8) bakwed 3 id 3 a, inclef, past tense of kwed 3 id 3 a, to embark, 
causative form of kwela, applicative f. of kwa, to take. N. The inclef, 
past tense of causative verbs always ends in a. 

(9) nkandu, plural of lokandu, hurdle. 

(10) bwato, canoe (pi. mato), is not a transformation of the English 
boat, but a noun of the bo- class derived from a verb ata, to split, 
to cleave, and meaning more especially here : to scoop out by 
splitting or splintering off chips. An interesting comparison, from a 
semantological point of view, may be made here with the Germanic 
bail-, Ags. bat, Eng. boat, Netherlandish boot (dial, beitel ) from 
bijten — splijten, to split, or Germanic skip-, Eng. ship, High German 
whiff : in Netherl. schijf, Eng. .s hire. Old Norse slcifa = to split. 

(11) aikad 3 i, indef. past tense of ikala, to remain, to stay. (1 + i : 
d 3 i.) Likewise akod 3 i, aggaggod 3 i, babad 3 i, d 3 iid 3 i, abid 3 i, indef. past 
tenses of kalo, rjgarjgola, bila, ila. 

(12) iid 3 i, indef. past tense of ila, to finish ; i- refers to nsolo, 
water-herbs, nje means quietly . as in d 3 ala nje, to set down peace- 
fully ; also : entirely, as in bile biid^i njE, the food was finished 
entirely, i.e. all the food was eaten. 

(13) outa, 2nd person sing, of the imperative of uta, to come out. 
Likewise : otuta, keka from tuta and keka. N. In the 2nd person 
sing, of the imperative, the pronoun may be either expressed or 
not : outa = uta, otuta = tuta, keka = okeka. 

(14) /u, /a, v u, onomatopoetic adverb, imitating the noise made 
by the wings of the pheasant (wing = d 3 i, r a/u, pi. ma/a/u). Cf. 
further seki, seki, seki, imitating the tortoise swimming. 

(15) alembi, indef. past tense of lEmb£, to flutter. Cf. alembi, 
indef. past tense of lemba, (I) to ripen. (2) to get tired. 

(16) ad 3 wi (sometimes ad 3 i) < ad 3 wei, indef. past tense of d 3 wa, 
to get. to find. (Recipr. form : d3wana, to meet with one another.) 
N. The indef. past tense of the verb is made by changing the final 
vowel of the stem into i. Cf. note (3). Monosyllabic verbs in £ (e) 
and o (o) add i : ks. to go. ak£i, he has gone ; no, to rain, d 3 ikolo 
djinoi, the sky is raining. Monosyllabic verbs in a mostly change 
a into e and add i : pa, to give, amopei, he gave him ; ta, to throw, 
atei, he threw, he hit. etc. (although some would sav : abai, he climbed). 
Monosyllabic verbs in a. whose final vowel is preceded by a semi- 
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vowel (j, w), always change a into e and add i : jo, to come, ajei. he lias 
come ; wa, to die, awei, he is dead ; swa, to bite, aswei, he has bitten ; 
njwa, to drink, anjwei, he has drank. 

(17) wakadgalaka < o-a-ka-djala-ka, remote past definite con- 
tinuative tense of d 3 ala, to sit down, o-, pers. pron. prefix. 2nd 
person ; a-, tense prefix ; ka-, combinative prefix ; dgala, verb-stem ; 
-ka, tense suffix. bod 3 ud 3 i is the absolute infinitive of d 3 dla 
(suffix -i). 

(18) ad 3 indi, indef. past tense of d 3 inda, to go into the water, 
losu:, pref. lo- and su: other, refers to lod 3 inda, a diving, from d 3 inda, 
to dive. Likewise : bakei losu:, losu: referring to loke(nde), a going, 
from kE(nde), to go, and bad3fi]gi losu:, losu: referring to lod3ingi, 
a rolling-up. 

(19) mond 3 ibi (pi. mind 3 ibx), a plunge, else molibe In mond 3 ibi, 
the n is inserted before the accent. 

(20) aikabima, successive tense of bimd, to come out. Likewise 
oikdkeka, oikukwu, aikdd 3 wu, succ. tenses of keko, kwo. and d 3 wu. 

(21) olei, bakei, okei, bulei, atei. indef. past tenses of le, ke, to. 
Of. note (16). 

(22) jabombaku < i-a-bomba-ka, remote defin. past tense of 
bomba, to put aside, to hide, i = relative pronoun direct object, 
ref. to nsu: (sing, nsu:) fishes ; a-, tense prefix ; bomba, verb-stem ; 
-ka, tense suffix, bango, independent personal pronoun, subject, 
referring to nkumba na lokulukoko. 

(23) amod 3 iled 3 i, indef. past tense of d 3 iielo, applicative form of 
d3ila, to wait, a- refers to lokulukoko, mo-, pers. pron. pref. object ref. 
to nkumba. 

(24) ka, ka, ka, means a very long time : also ti. ti. ti. 

(25) na nsomo = very (superlative) with adjectives, as in manene 
na nsomo, very great, or manv with substantives, batu na nsomo, 
many people (= batu b£). na nsomo literally means with fear, 
tf. Engl, frightfully. Germ, fiirchterlich. 

(26) bamokwed 3 id 3 a, mo- refers to molEke, net. See note (S). 

(27) kakwa (go) and take, future infinitive of kwa, to take, ka, 
prefix to infinitives depending on the imperatives of jo, to come, 
and kE(ndE), to go, either expressed or understood. Here kc(ndE) is 
understood. Likewise kantuqgolu : ka, prefix ; n- m, personal pron. 
prefix, 1st pers. sing., indirect object (for me) ; tangola, verb-stem, 
to remove, to separate ; and kakwedjic^a, from kwed 3 id 3 U, to embark 
(see note (8)). 
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(28) ibombiki. from ibombaki, with assimilation, near past definfi 
tense of bomba, to put aside, to hide. i-, relative pronoun, din' 
object, refers to nsu: ; bomba, verb-stem ; -ki, tense suffix, bn. 
indep. pers. pronoun. 1st pers. of the plural. 

(29) bailei, indef. past tense of 1e, to eat. ba = batu. peop, 
(understood) ;. i-, pers. pron. pref. ref. to nsu:. 

(3d) elei nsu: nda ? In interrogative sentences the subject i 
generallv put at the end. Then the verb is introduced b\ the pn 
positional pronoun e,. referring to esika, place, moment understooi 
Likewise : enakelaka ndgokande je l was it thou, that usest to do so • 
enakelaka, here, is the habitual tense of kela, to do. e-, pers. pi" 1 
prefix : na-, indie, present tense prefix : kela, verb-stem : -ka, suth 
of the habitual tense. This special construction is also used " ,r 
emphasis : enakelaka majele bobek jo, it was he alone that used ' 
plav the jokes, enakelaka : e-, prepositional pers. pronoun : ua- 
indic. pres, tense pref. ; kela, verb-stem, to do ; -ka, habitual ten'' 
suffix. Also in elongi bobEle lokulukako, it was the pheasant a Ion 
that was proved to he right, elongi, from longa, to be proved to 1" 
right (in a lawsuit). 

(31) bisu: : bi-, pref., refers to bile, food, understood ; -su:, otliei 

(32) bonamei, thus, so (adv.), is properly the demonstrative pronoun 
of the 2nd form (suffix -na) ; -mei is an endytic, emphatic suffix 
balei bonamei : understand : they ate, and there was an end to tin 
quarrel. 

(33) baid 3 id 3 a nele, they finished eating. baid 3 id 3 a, indef. p il>t 
tense of id 3 id 3 a, causative form of ila, to finish. See note (8). 

(34) butu, in Mabale means sun. in Boloki night (night in 
Mabale = kja). makolo, in Mabale means day (moi, day time), in 
Iboko mokolo — night. Cf. bweli, in Boloki truth, in Ihoko lie. 

(35) nekaaba, future infinitive of aba, to cut down ; neka, fut- 
inf. prefix. 

(36) ba.- ulod 3 i, indef. past tense of /ulola, to unroll, reversive 
form of .Pula, to roll up. 

(37) d 3 i’id 3 i, indef. past tense of ila, to finish. d 3 i- refers to d 3 isolo. 

(38) bibiabombaka, remote definite past tense of bomba, to put 
aside. The first bi- is the relative pronoun direct object ; the second 
bi- is the personal pron. pref., both referring to bil£ ; a- is tense prefix : 
bomba, the verb-stem ; -ka. tense suffix, bango is the indep. pers. 
pron. referring to lokulukako na qkumba. losu:, another, refers to 
lobombu, putting aside, understood. 
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(39) adgiijgodgi, indef. past tense of dgiggolo, to unroll ; reversive 
form of dginga, to roll up. 

(40) omotuni, indef. past tense of tuna, to ask. a- refers to 
lokulukaka ; mo-, pers. pronoun prefix, indirect object, to rjkumba. 

(41) onakende, art thou going. Indicative present of ktnck. 
o-, pers. pron. prefix ; na-, tense prefix, nekaimbea. future infinitive of 
imbea, to slumber, neka-, future infinitive prefix. 

(42) wako na bolodgi ? wako, indicative present of ko, not to be 
(negative of lo, to be), wa, locative prefix. Also eko na bolodgi. 

(43) onakoka, indicative present of koka, to be complete, sufficient, 
to be able to. o-, pers. pronoun prefix, referring to lokulukoko ; 
na-, tense prefix. 

(44) bad^ilei, indef. past tense of Is, to leave ; dgi, pers. pronoun 
prefix, direct object, ref. to d 3 isolo. 

(45) aluboi, indef. past tense of lubwa, to land, neuter form of 
lubola, to unload. 

(46) babilei, indef. past tense of k, to eat. ba-, pers. pron. prefix, 
they, people ; bi-, pers. pron. pref., direct object, referring to bik, the 
food. 

(47) bik bilei nda ? Literally, the food has eaten who ? Notice 
this special construction, in which the subject (nda >.) being put at 
the end of the interrogative sentence and the object (bik) preceding 
the verb through emphasis, the verb is introduced by the prefix of the 
object. Of. elei bik nda < and the less usual (moto) nda alei bik f 
In binak mwana waqga, bi also refers to bik, the food. 

(48) ggoko !, I don’t know ; probably from gga oko ; gga, yet, 
oko ? In Lonkundu gga or ijgoko or ijgoe mean thus. 

(49) mboka, from boka, to end, to limit, to enclose, literally 
means enclosure but is the general word for village, in a figurative 
sense, mboka, like bwato (see note (10)), has a semantological 
evolution which is analogous to that of the corresponding word in 
the Indo-Clermanic languages. Compare : Celtic dunon, Germanic 
fun = enclosure. Hence Gaulish dunon = castle, Irish dun. \\ elsli 
din = fortified town ; Old Norse. Anglo-S. tun = enclosed place ; 
Engl, town, place ; Netherlandish tuin. High German Zaun = enclosure, 
enclosed garden. Further Lat. fiortus. Netherl. gourde. Engl, garden , 
High German Garten = enclosed garden, + omgorden, Slavish (Russian 
and Bulgarian) go-rod, grad = town. 

(50) aeni, indef. past tense of ene, to see. 

(51) nd3ila enalubwaka ijkoi, the path by which the leopard used 
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to land, enalubwaka, indicative present eontinuative of lubwa, 
to land, e-, relative pronoun pref., refers to nd3ila ; na, tense prefix ; 
lubwa, verb-stem ; -ka. tense suffix. Likewise : esika enabimaka jo, 
the place at which he always came out. e-, relat. pron. pref. ref. to 
esika : bima. verb-stem. 

(52) abekidja, indef. past tense of bekidga, to lav (a trap). Like- 
wise : aid3id3a, indef. past tense of id3id3a, causative form of ila, 
to finish. 

(53) api:d 3 a, indef. past tense of pi:d 3 a, used here in the sense of 
to be caught. 

(54) okolaka, you keep on saying, simple present eontinuative of 
kab, to say ; -ko, tense suffix. 

(55) ba-mboka, abbr. of batu ba mboka, the people of the village. 
Here ba is the possessive particle (ba-a). 

(56) anakelaka, indicative present eontinuative of kela. a-, pers. 
pron. pref. ref. to qkumba ; na-, tense prefix ; kela, verb-stem : 
-ka, eontinuative tense suffix. 

(57) nabekjaka < na-a-bekja-ka, remote past definite tense of 
bekja, to lay (a trap), na-, pers. pron. pref. referring to lokulukoko ; 
a-, tense prefix ; bekja, verb-stem ; -ka, tense suffix. 

(58) mwango < mo-ango. Independent pers. pronoun referring 
to motambo. 

(59) nakamoiki, indef. past eontinuative of ika, to leave, na, 
pers. pron. pref. referring to lokulukoko ; ka-, eontinuative tense 
prefix ; mo-, pers. pron. pref. 3rd pers. sing, direct object referring 

to rjkumba. 

(60) waid3i, indef. past tense of ila, to finish ; wa-, locative pref. 


Connected Translation 

They went out fishing. They arrived at a fishing-camp and 
prepared some food they were going to enjoy. The tortoise said : 

Let us put aside the food and first go to the dzisolo ; as soon as we 
feel hungry, we shall eat. The pheasant agreed. They put the 
hurdles into the canoe, whilst the little one of the pheasant stayed 
in the fishing-camp. They surrounded the dzisolo and cut all the 
grass, so that there was not a single blade left. 

The tortoise said : Pheasant, come along, push in the hurdle.” 
And the pheasant came along, fu, fu, fu, fluttering in the air. The 
tortoise came out and he got two fishes. “ Don’t sit down like that,” 
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he said to the pheasant, “ and act like a sluggard.” And he went 
once more into the water, steadily pushing in the hurdle. And then 
he dived down to the bottom of the dzisolo, seke. seke, seke, he lifted 
up the hurdle and came out in the camp. He gobbled up all the 
fish, which they had put aside : he smeared palm-oil sauce on the 
mouth of the little one of the pheasant and then went back. 

The pheasant had been waiting for him a very long time, anti out 
came the tortoise saying there were indeed many big fishes in the 
dzisolo. They took the net out of the water, they pulled it on board 
and poured out the fish into the canoe. They rolled up the hurdles 
and went to the fishing-camp. The tortoise then said : " Pheasant, 
go and fetch the fish we have put aside, that we may eat with hunger. - ’ 
The pheasant went off, he looked for the fishes, but they were eaten. 
He then asked the tortoise : " Who has eaten the fish ’’ " Your 
little one, I should think,” the tortoise answered. " just look at the 
palm-oil sauce smearing his face.” " I don't mind.” the pheasant 
said, let us prepare some more.” They had an altercation, but they 
ate and there was an end of the matter. When they had finished the 
meal, they dried some fresh fishes on the drying-stand. The sun 
darkened and they went to sleep. At daybreak, they went again 
to the dzisolo. They unrolled the hurdles, they surrounded the 
dzisolo and they cut the grass, so that not a single blade was left. 

The tortoise dived ; he came out into the camp and ate the food 
they had put away once more. The pheasant had been waiting for 
him a very long time, so that he got tired and he unrolled the dzisolo. 
The tortoise came out. The pheasant asked him : " Are you going 
to slumber ? ” Thereupon the tortoise answered : " Isn’t this hard 
work, and if it were easy, would you be able to do it ! ” They rolled 
up the dzisolo again, leaving it as it was and went to the camp. 

The tortoise landed and went to fetch the food, which they had 
put aside . . . but it was eaten. The tortoise asked the pheasant 
"ho had eaten the food. And the pheasant said : “ I don’t know. ’ 
Thereupon the tortoise said : “ Your little one and nobody else.” 
The pheasant went to the end of the camp and saw the path by 
which the tortoise had to land and he set a trap. They went back 
to the dzisolo and cut it completely. The tortoise came along and 
pushed in the hurdle. When he had done so he dived and came out 
at the usual place. He was caught in the trap. He called to the 
young one of the pheasant, asking him to come along and help him 
out of it. The young one. however, refused. The pheasant kept 
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waiting for the tortoise ami he trot tired. He took out the bow-in ' 
he pulled the fish into the canoe, he paddled and found the tortoi- 
in the trap. He said to him : " Is it you, in fact, that did so aim 
you used to tell me it was my little one that ate the food, wher ed- 
it was you alone that played the rogue ! " The pheasant called for hi- 
young one : " Put our things in.’" he said. " and let us paddle.” 

They put them in and nothing was left but the tortoise. Tin ' 
paddled and arrived at the village. Here the people asked : " hen 
is the tortoise ” And the pheasant answered : " The tortoise playc 
the rogue, all the time ; I set a trap and he was caught in it. I let' 
him over there.” The pheasant alone was declared to be in the right 
This is the end of the story. 

dgibandga dga baggondo nsambo 

Story of the Young Girls Seven 

baggondo (1) nsambo baikendeke (2) majebu. ba:dgwaka (3) 

young girls seven went mushrooms. They (had) found 

majebu be: (4) ; mpi bakei (5) nekadgwa (6) dgoiko (7) dgiebu 

mushrooms many : and they went to find one mushroom 

dginene be: (4) ; mpi badgipidgi. (8) ja:pilaka (9) 

big very ; and they pulled it up. When thev had extracted 

baggo, mokidgi munso mobuluggani. (10) mpi batu ba 

they, the earth whole trembled. And the people of 

mb oka enso bakwei (5) makoggo na gguba, bakei (5) 

the village whole took spears and shields, they went 

nekabuna (6) na baggo. bana banamd, (11) babakendeke (Id) 
to fight with them. Children those, who had gone 

majebu (2) bakuki. (13) jakukaka (9) baggo, baikadgwana (14) 
mushrooms fled. When they had fled thev. they met with 

mweti monsne, gkombo ti(15) jEggculcoggcanda. wawi (16) mwana 
a tree big. name thus Yengolongonda. One child 

amobeti(lT) lokata mpi mwete mokwei (5) o nse. baggo 

' nt * r - a blow and the tree fell to the ground. They 

banso babai (3) o dgikolo dga mwete moinamei. batu 

climbed on the top of the tree that one. People 
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banamei, bagkolo dgiebu (18) badgadgi (13) o nsina 3a 

those, owners mushrooms sat clown on the roots of 

mwete. mwete mwongo nsina nene (19) bs:. (20) mokondgi 1 wa 

the tree. Tree it roots big very. The chief of 

bango akadgi (13) ti : bo:ko (21) bato baksnde nekakwa (6) 

them said thus : some men that they go to take 


mweja, bo.ko (21) bakwa (22) mbEki na mambegga mpo 

fire, some that they take pots with pepper thing 


ti (23) babalamba. (24) 
thus that they cook them. 


jaindaka (9) butu, 

When had darkened the sun, 


banamsi bakuki (25) na kja 0 mboka aggo (26) wa baggo. 

those fled at night into the village(s) father of them. 


batu 

The people 


banamEi (1) 

those 


babakililililili (27) 
pursued them 


baibadga. (28) 
the women. 


baibadgwa (29) we. mbia badgaggi (25) 0 

They did not catch them not. Afterwards thev returned to 


mboka ja bango. 

the village(s) of them. 


dgibandga dgiidgi (30) bonamEi. (31) 
The story is finished thus. 


Notes 

(1) baggando, sing, ggondo, a handsome young woman, baggando 
nsambo is also the name of the Pleiades. 

(2) bakEndEke < ba-a-kEndE-kE, remote definite past tense of 
kEnde, to go. ba-, pers. pron. pref. referring to baggando ; a-, tense pref . : 
kende, verb-stem : -ke, tense suffix. 

N. The final object of kEnde, to go. and ja, to come, immediately 
follows the verb : bakEndEke majebu, they went-to fetch-mushrooms ; 
bajei dgikambo, they have come for a palaver. 

(3) badgwaka < ba-a-dgwa-ka, remote definite past tense of dgwa, 
to get, to find, ba-, pers. pron. pref. referring to baggando ; a-, tense 
prefix ; dgwa, verb-stem ; -ka, tense suffix. N. Verbs in -a have 
-ka as tense-suffix, those in E have -kE, and those in 0 have ko. 

(4) b£, adverb, very, dginsne bE, very big. 

(5) bakei, indef. past tense of kE, to go. Likewise : bakwei, from 
kwa, to take ; mokwei, from kwa, to fall ; and babai, from ba, to climb. 
Cf. lok. na gk., note (16). 
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(6) nekad 3 wa. future infinitive of d 3 wa, to get, to find, neka- 
mtinitive future prefix. Likewise : nekabuna, from buna, to figh' ' 
and nekakwa, from kwa, to take. 

(7) d 3 a:ka - d 3 iako, a certain one. dgoiko d 3 iebu. The reguh 
word-order has been inverted. Cf. wawi mwana and boko bat' 
instead of mwani wawi and batu boko < baoko. Note. In store - 
this inversion is verv usual. 

(8) bad 3 ipid 3 i, indef. past tense of pila, to pull out. ba-, pen 
pron. pref. referring to baqgondo ; d 3 i-, pers. pron. pref. object referrm. 
to d 3 iebu. Note. In Mabale 1 4- d > dji : pidgi < pili. Likewi- 
bad 3 ad 3 i, they sat, from d 3 ala, to sit, and akod 3 i, he said, from kolo 
to say. 

(9) japilaka < e-a-pila-ka, remote past def. tense of pila. e- 
pref. referring to esika, place, moment ; a-, tense prefix ; pila, v erb 
stem ; -ka, tense suffix. Likewise : jakukaka and jaindaka, remot> 
def. past tenses of kuka, to fly. and inda, to darken. 

(10) mobuhnjtjani, indef. past, tense of bulutjgona, to be disturbed, 
to tremble. The causative form is buligginia, to disturb, to shake, 
buligginia bulungania, with regressive assimilation. The suffix 
is -ia. 

(11) banamei, demonstrative of the second form (in -na) ; ®ei ' s 
enclitic emphatic suffix. 

(12) babakendeke - ba-ba-a-kende-ke, remote definite past tense 
of kende, to go. The first ba- is the relative pronoun subject, the 
second the pers. pron. pref., both referring to bana ; a-, tense prefix : 
kende, verb-stem : -ks. tense suffix. 

(13) bakuki, indef. past tense of kuka. to fly. Likewise bad3Qd3* 
and akod 3 i. indef. past tenses of d 3 ala, to sit. and kola, to say. 

(14) baikad3wana, successive tense of d 3 wana, to meet with one 
another, ba refers to bana ; ika-, tense prefix ; d 3 wana, reciprocal 
form of d 3 wa, to get, to find. 

( 1°) tr - citative adverb, thus, so. Also found in Mbudza and in 
Bobangi and usually preceded by a pronoun to make a quotation. 
-Mabale : nkumba jo tx, the tortoise he thus ; Bobangi : mokonzi 
jejc te, the chief he thus ; Mbudza : andoggo a ti, the tortoise, he so. 
In Swahili, it, only survives in the quasi-interjection ati ! whereas, 
m Luganda, it is also used, as nti, to introduce a quotation. White- 
Dobangi (rraynniar and Dictionary, p. 122, gives : $ti 9 
as, that, thus. It is usually abbreviated into ’te with the 
'hen the xerb to sav or to speak should be understood.” 
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It appears from the above examples that the original use of ti 
seems to be forgotten and that it has become an adverb. 

Mabale, however, has a particle jeti (thou thus) used in the sense 
of “ say ” ; e.g. moto mosu: te ajei, jeti tomeki nebenda bwato o 
mokidgi, when another man will come along here, say we coidd try 
to carry the canoe ashore. Is not ti, the verb, with the meaning 
“ say ” or “ do thus ”, usually followed by a “ Lautbild ” or merely 
a gesture, as we still get it fully conjugated in Sesuto, Nyanja, and 
Zulu ( u-Jcu-ti ) ? 

(16) wawi < o-awi. The numeral one is -awi ; it takes the 
pron. prefix o, to agree with class 1. 

(17) amobeti, imlef. past tense of betc, to hit. a-, pers. pron. 
pref. subj. referring to mwana ; mo-, pers. pron. pref. obj. referring 
to mweti, 

(18) baijkolo, sing gkolo, possessor, baqkolo d3iebu. After 
ijkolo the possessive particle is omitted. Compare Swahili : mwenji 
intji, the lord of the country, mwenji mali, a rich man (a man of goods). 

(19) mweti mwango, nsina nsne be:. In this sentence mweti 
mwango is the subject and nsina nene be: the predicate, nene < 
nnene. Some say inene, but the prefix here is n with strong i resonance. 

(20) boko < baoka is the indef. pronoun, some, certain, boko . . . 
boko = some, . . . others. 

(21) bakende. Subjunctive of kende, to go. 

(22) bakwa. Subjunctive of kwa, to take. 

(23) mpo ti, in order to ; literally matter, affair, reason thus. 

(24) babalamba. Subjunctive of lamba, to cook. The first 
ba- is the pers. pron. pref. subject and refers to batu, people, men ; 
the second ba- is the pers. pron. pref. object and refers to bana. 

(25) bakuki, indef. past tense of kuka, to fly. badjoijgi, indef. 
past tense of dgonga, to come back. 

(26) o mboka aggo wa bango, at their father's. Comp, o mboka 
ja ango wa bango, at the village of their father. 

(27) bakilililililili, they pursued (them) with haste. Indef. past 
tense of a verb, probablv kila, with reduplication of the syllable li. 
*'f. kiliggana, to take to flight. 

(28) baibad3a, the women. < basi-bad3a. Sing, moi < mosi, e.g. 
moi-d 3 amba, an inhabitant of the forest, pi. baid3amba. 

(29) baibad3wa. Negative indef. past tense of d3wa, to get. 
ba-, pers. pron. pref. subject referring to batu : i-, negative tense prefix ; 
ba-, pers. pron. pref, object referring to baibad3a. 
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(30) dgiidgi, indef. past tense of ila, to finish. d3i-, pers. pm- 
pref. subj. referring to dgibandga. 

(31) bonamei. so. in this way ; practically the demonstrati' 
pronoun of the bo- class, second form (in -no). 


Story of the Seven Young Girls 

Seven voung girls set out to gather mushrooms. They saw a go- 
many. They wanted to get a very big mushroom, and they pick- 
one. They had hardlv done so. when the whole earth began ! 
tremble. The whole village took their spears and shields and went ’ 
fight with the children who had picked the mushrooms, and who n< ■ 
took to flight. As they fled they met with a big tree, called \enu 
longonda. One child hit it a blow and the tree fell to the groun 
All of them climbed to the top of the tree and the owners of the mu- 
rooms sat down on the roots of the tree. The roots of the tree we 
very big. The chief said to the people : " Let some men go and feti 
fire, and others take pots with pepper, that we may cook them. 
When the night came the girls fled to the village of their fathc 
The people pursued them hotly. They did not catch them. Then 
upon they returned to their village. That’s the end of the story. 



THE ORIGIN OF THE PINE-CONE DECORATION OF THE 
IMAMZADEHS OF KHUZISTAN 
By J. M. Uxvala 
(PLATE VI) 

J3ERSIA is the land of imamzadehs or the tombs of saints 
Nearly every little town in this country is the fortunate possessor 
of one or more imamzadehs, to which hundreds of pilgrims come all 
the year round from far and near. The tomb, or very often a sinmlacre 
of the tomb, as in the case of a good many imamzadehs no saint lies 
buried in it, forms its chief part, its sanctuary. There is hardly a 
sign of its orientation, except that the saint is buried with his face 
in the direction of the Kibleh. The shrine in which the tomb is placed 
is generally decorated by a dome. To this the imamzadehs of the 
province of Khuzistan in the south-west of Persia form a remarkable 
exception. They have all a tall cone, surmounting the flat roof of 
the shrine. This cone resembles a pine-cone with its series of 
shallow niches, which forms its only decoration. It ends in a short 
pointed metallic rod adorned with four metallic balls. This gilt 
ornament is common to most of the mosques and Muhammadan 
shrines. 

The use of this pine-cone decoration in the imamzadehs of Khuzistan 
is not. I think, merely due to an architectural peculiarity. It is to 
be traced to Jewish influence, which was preponderant in Khuzistan 
up to the twelfth century of the Christian era. Benjamin of Tudela 
reports the existence of a considerable Jewish colony of seven thousand 
souls in Susa in his time (a.d. llOO-ilTJ). Again, according to a 
tradition, Shuster, which succeeded to the importance of Susa after its 
downfall, was entirely inhabited by Jews. They are said to have 
accepted Islam en masse. If we consider the Susiana of the 
great Achaemenian monarchs, we see that after the liberation of 
the Jews from the Babylonian captivity many of their great men, 
like the prophet Daniel and others, not only lived in Susiana. but also 
held high positions at the Achaemenian court residing at Susa. 
Allusions to prove this are not rare in the Old Testament. 

The origin of this pine-cone decoration is most probably to be traced 
directly to the nefeshes of the Nabataeans and indirectly, only as 
regards this form, to the baetulus of the Phoenicians. The word 
baetulus, Greek ftalrvAos, is of Semitic origin — beth el " the house of 
Cod . It was emploved generally for all sacred stones, but particularlv 
for conic or ovoid, sometimes even for pyramidal ones. They are 
mostly considered to be of mvsterious origin, like aeroliths, and as 
such they commanded the awe. admiration and adoration of primitive 
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peoples as divine residences of gods. The cult of baetuli was larg 
spread among the Phoenicians, and among peoples influenced i 
Phoenician civilization (Perrot et Chipiez, Histoire de VArt <!"• 

V Antiquite. Tome III, Phenieie et CVpre, Paris, 1885. p. 59). 

This cult of baetuli was very flourishing in the eastern proven 
of the Roman empire in spite of the diffusion of Greek civihzat' 
and culture. Tacitus says that in his times Astarte-Aphrodite v. 
worshipped in her celebrated temple of Paphos represented by a cm 
(Tacitus, History, ii, 3). The great goddess of Byblos is simile . 
represented by a cone, as is evident from the reverse of a coin of Byl > 1 
struck in the reign of Macrinus. The sacred stone is erected in t. 1 
centre of a court encircled bv porticos. This was the most celebrao 
baetulus of Phoenicia. Heliogabalus is reported to have been pru 
of the black stone of Emessa before he became emperor ( Herodm ■ 
v, 5). This cult of baetuli was not restricted to the Syrian con- 
but was spread through the whole of Svria up to the last days ! 
paganism (Perrot et Chipiez, op. cit., p. 60). 

The dead are considered in all ages to lead an ultramundane h: 
and to possess supernatural powers. They are feared and respect< 
not seldom as demi-gods. and thus they become objects of a speed,! 
cult. Stones are erected in their honour, to which offerings are brought 
These stones, or cippi as they are called, .are generally ovoid o 
pyramidal like baetuli, and are raised on a pedestal. A number 
small cippi were discovered in the necropolis of Sidon. They wen 
mostly ex-votos like those found in Malta and at Carthage. It seeni- 
tliat in their essential character they serve the same purpose as baetuli 
They represent the dead who are demi-gods, whereas the baetuli 
represent gods. The cippi were erected by the Phoenicians and b\ 
peoples influenced by Phoenician civilization. They were spreae 
as far east as the Bakhtyari Mountains, where on an isolated rod' 
near the Teng i Saoulek there is a series of bas-reliefs of the Parthian 
penod. one of which, according to George Rawlinson, represents the 
worship of a eippus by a Magian priest (Rawlinson. The Sirlh 
Oriental Monarchy. London, 1873. p. 393). 

At the beginning of the Christian era a eippus was attached to 
o\ery Phoenician tomb. It is a small cube on which a cylindrical 
stone column is erected. The latter is decorated at its further end with 
a garland of leaves and other ornaments. The name and age of the 
dead are inscribed on the base. A eippus was found at the foot of 
,n,,y ™ ri ' 0 Pbagus that was not violated. Sometimes the eippus 
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formed the integral part of the sarcophagus. It is cut out in low 
relief on one of the smaller sides of the sarcophagus. This latter 
custom reminds us of the Muhammadan custom of erecting on the tomb 
of a man a small stone column decorated with a turban or a garland 
of flowers, according as the tomb appertains to a man or a woman 
(George Contenau, La Civilisation Phenicienne, Paris, 1926, p. 273). 

Sometimes, as in the case of the sarcophagus of Um-el-Awamid, a 
cippus mounted on a pedestal forms a sort of an altar erected in front 
of the sarcophagus. Such altars are not rare in Tyre. At these altars 
sacrifices for the dead were offered. It is possible that the small 
cippi found at Sidon were placed in front of the tomb itself, as is evident 
from a tomb of Tharros in Sardinia (Perrot et C’hipiez, op. cit.. fig. 173 
and fig. 174). In this connexion two monuments erected in the plain 
of Amrith in Phoenicia near the famous caves of Amrith are worth 
mentioning. They are cippi of a very elaborate design, one ovoid 
and the other pyramidal, placed near each other on the outside of 
the subterranean tombs of the rich. They are called EI-Awamld-el- 
Megazil or “ spindle-columns ” or only El-Megazll or “ spindles 
” The ovoid cippus is a masterpiece as regards its proportion, elegance 
and grandeur,” says M. Renan, who judged it from the restoration 
of M. Thobias. It is about 9.50 m. high. It has a round base, flanked 
on all four sides by four lions with their back to the massive column, 
so placed that only their heads are visible. A cylindrical column 
surmounted by a hemisphere is raised above it. This forms a gigantic 
monolith cippus. Two garlands formed of sixteen big denticles and 
pyramidal cuttings a gradins encircle the column. Each garland 
protrudes about ten centimetres, thus forming with the base four 
storeys. The subterranean tomb is reached from this monument 
by means of fifteen steps. The second cippus is composed of two parts, 
the square base and a sort of a cylindrical monolith with a band in 
the middle and a pyramidon with five facets crowning it (Perrot et 
Chipiez, op. cit., pp. 151 seq. and p. 149. fig. 94). 

The nefeshes erected over the tombs of the Nabataeans are, I think, 
comparable, at least in their form, to baetuli and cippi, from which 
they are undoubtedly borrowed. But they are no longer the representa- 
tions of gods and demi-gods to whom sacrifices are offered. They are 
the representations of the material soul, of the spirit of the departed, 
which is supposed to reside near the dead body (cf. Syria, vol. viii, 
3, p. 261 seq.). ‘Abd-‘Obadath, the Nabataean strategos, erects two 
nefeshes over a tomb, one for his father Ithaibel and the other for his 
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son Ithaibel, who were killed in the war between Aretas IV and Hero ! 
Antipas. The inscription which mentions this fact is dated a.d. 
(Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum II, 196). The spiritual sm 
the rimh. is never represented bv the Nabataeans. 

The famous “tomb of Absalom” in Jerusalem, which is hardly oil. 
than the Seleueide period, according to M. Perrot (Perrot et Chipi*-* ' 
op. eit.. Tome II . Judee, etc., p. 278) is surmounted by a sort of 
truncated cone, bulging out at the base, from which flames (?) ai 
emerging. Is it not possible to interpret this cone as a nefesh erect-- 
over the tomb ? In that case this nefesh would be doubly interestin.. 
firstly as it would give us an idea of the nefeshes of the Nabataea 
tombs, of which it would be the precursor, and secondly as it woul- 
approach the form of the pine-cone decoration over the imamzadel 
of Khuzistan. This peculiar pine-cone shape is most probabh 
derived from the famous stalactite decorations of Persian architectuv- 

To sum up this paper, the pine-cone decoration of the shrine of th< 
tomb of Daniel in Susa, and those of other imamzadehs of Khuzistan. 
shows the influence of the Jewish architectural tradition which 
produced “ the tomb of Absalom ”. Similar pine-cone decoration 
is also found in ‘Iraq, where Jewish tradition was very powerful 
as late as the twelfth century a.d. The domes of the imamzadehs 
of the rest of Persia go back certainly to the Sassanian architectural 
tradition, which is still kept up in Persia and other countries working 
under the influence of the Persian tradition. This tradition is so 
persistent that the new imamzadeh of Dizful built about five years 
ago has a pine-cone decoration over the sanctuary. 

F inally, it must be remarked that in a site as old as Susa we see the 
two architectural traditions, Sasanian and Jewish, existing side by 
side. Besides the famous tomb of Daniel, Susa possesses two other 
imamzadehs, both reputed to be very old, which have domes and not 
pine-cones decorating their sanctuaries. It is interesting to note that 
w hen a new imamzadeh is built in Khuzistan the sanctuary is decorated 
invariably by a pine-cone, whereas in the case of the two old 
imamzadehs of Susa, which were recently rebuilt on their ancient sites, 
the sanctuaries are surmounted by domes as of old. Susa, though 
it had lost its importance as the chief centre of Khuzistan already 
in the time of Shapur I, retained its prestige as a considerable town 
in Sasanian times. It must have, therefore, possessed a couple of 
fire temples, which like many others were either turned into mosques 
or imamzadehs by the Zoroastrians converted to Islam. 



THE BIRTH OF LOR IK 
OIAGAHI TEXT ) 

Edited by Sir George A. Grierson 
T T has been mv happy privilege to contribute a paper to the volume 

of Indian Studies lately published in honour of my old friend 
Professor Lanman. 1 It was an English translation of the Indian legend 
of the Birth of Lorik, and, in the following pages, I endeavour to 
complete the presentation by giving the original text on which that 
translation was founded. 

In the Province of Bihar, and in the United Provinces of Agra 
and Audh, the Gowalas ( Gopalakas ) or Ahlrs ( Abturas ) are well known 
as an important pastoral tribe. Their caste-profession is cattle- 
keeping and selling milk and its products, and, though the milk they 
sell is not always free from suspicion — witness many proverbs — they 
are, as a body, looked upon with some consideration. There is a 
famous tribal legend concerning an Ahir named Lorik that is very 
popular among them, and the long folk-epic describing his birth and 
adventures is sung at all their festivals. A Bihar proverb runs : — 

ketrw Ahira hohi siyana 
Lorik chari na (jaicahl ana. 

“ However learned an Ahir be 
Nothing but Lorik singeth he.” 

In the cold weather of 1888-9 I found myself in camp at Rajauli, 
the traditional scene in the Gaya District of the birth and early 
adventures of this Lorik, and succeeded in getting copies of two 
recensions of the whole huge poem, taken down from the mouths of 
two reciters of repute. In the present paper I confine myself to 
giving the text of the first canto, as translated in the Indian Studies 
above referred to. In the former article, I dealt with the poem from 
the point of view of a student of Indian religions, and showed how, 
among the peasants of Northern India, the worship of Indra has still 
persisted, in the face of the Vaisnava and Saiva cults of the city 
classes. The present text will, I hope, be found to be of interest to 
students of Indian languages. 

The poem is called a Git, or song, because, in recitation, it is sung 
or, rather, chanted ; but, although uttered in measured phrases, it 
cannot be said to be in verse. Like other folk epics of northern 

1 Indian Studies in Honor of Charles Rockwell Lanman, Harvard X. Diversity 
Tress, 1929, pp. 243 ff. 
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Iudia, it is composed in short sentences, the length and general swi 
of each of which are governed by tbe convenience of the sing'' 1 
breath and by the rhythm of the chant. Whatever these she 
sentences are, thev are certainly not metrical verse, whether ' ■ 
measure bv accent, bv length of syllables, or by counting syllabi 
instants. 

The language of the poem, of course, varies from place to plat 1 
As recorded for me it was naturally couched in the dialect of tie 
Gava district, that is to say, in the Magahi dialect of the Bihan 
language, which, with a few slight irregularities, is the same as th.. 
described in vol. iii of my Seven Grammars of the Dialects and Sab 
dialects of the Bihdri Language, and on pp. 30 ff. of vol. v, pt. ii, of th 
Linguistic Survey of India. Very few examples of this dialect ha\ <■ 
hitherto been printed. Here and there, as might be expected in ■ 
widely known poem of this description, we come across borrowing- 
from other dialects, as, for instance, the word ratird ( <rajakulaka 
(225), the polite Bhojpuri form of the pronoun of the second person. 
Such irregularities will give rise to no difficulty, nor will the frequent 
nasalization of final vowels, which, as a rule, is not recorded in the 
grammars. 

Attention may be drawn to the very common use of interjections, 
usually little more than pleonastic. Note, however, that ho is used 
in addressing a male, and ge when addressing a female. K i re dawd. 
literally, “ What, 0 Fate ! ” is a common equivalent to our “ Lo and 
behold ! ” or What do you think happened next ! ” A typical 
Magahi interjection is re, 0 ! In other parts of India the use of this 
word is more or less insulting, and, except in abuse, its employment 
is prohibited by good manners. But, even in ancient times it was 
noted as a word of customary conversation in MagadhI Prakrit, 1 
and in the modern speech of the Magadha country, or Magah, it is 
very common, and, especially in interrogative sentences, is used 
without the slightest tinge of disrespect. There are many stories 
based on this peculiarity of the Magahi dialect. For instance, we 
have the verse : — 

Magah des hai Kahcan-puri 
des bhald hai, bhakha burl, 
rahalu Magah, kahalu “ re ”, 
tekard-la kd mara.be, re. 

<> Compare the Prakrta-failpataru, 1 1, ii, 28 (Magadhi section), sambodhane • • * 
a e cu le l£ . There is a somewhat similar use of re in modern Bengali. 
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Ma gall land is a golden scene ; 

The country’s fine, but the speech is mean. 

I lived there once, and hence my ‘re’. 

Why do you drub me, re, Sir, pray ? ” 

The unfortunate speaker of this doggerel had once lived in Magadha, 
and had acquired the habit of using “ re ” in every sentence. In some 
other part of India he does this and gets a drubbing for the insult ; 
yet, so ingrained is the habit that, even while apologizing, he utters 
the objectionable word. 

The text is printed in two versions, as given by the two different 
reciters. They differ considerably, but are mutually complementary. 
For further particulars, see the article in Indian Studies. 

SJtftsR I 

i unit i 

iti it itiit it" itit ttti i nit" ititiiT lit «[WiwT i 
tittii % nfiiiiTiT t^ti i itit i" wfifiitiiTT itim 

I M I TT1 T TTlll IWHit I fit ^TIT 1T1 111 Till I 

Tit ^WIT 1T1T TT1 1T1 111 I TT1 iff T11T TT1 1T1 11! I 
H fit 1T1T TT1 1T1 111 I 30 I itt IT lit" lit f HT 1 
1THT Ifl 111 I TTfrT it iff Tllf lit IflTlT *1 I itt 1 T 
Iff 1!^ ^HT %ft 1T1 it I pfT 1T1 itlTit TT1 1T11 ITT I 

pi it ith wit Tififw % nM i it t lit w % n *rn 

htt t i 

TfllT iff 1T1 *1 lllllT I fill ifl HIT It TfTTll 
IT I 11 1 t£ ill tfllT ifllT Ulim; 1 111 ^fflT *|11T 
nfiiT hhut i 9 o i nift in 1111% it i it^ mi 
lit TfTTll fHIT it I itl flHT lit in TIT I 11 lit 
itlit Hill it IT TfllT it I IT it lllfHT it ITT 111 
tit ^ht it i tm i nit i-STT n flit TfT-TTfiii i n 
in itiT it tfT-Tifin i ii it ii it iTit ttt 1 1 fin 
lillfriT it Writ 111% lit" I it lit ififilt it flTT ITT 

li i 30 i ii; it iTTi it writ fm i i nit mit itii 
in firii i uift itti it writ tin i i itit ill 

TfTTll iff grTll it I ITit % nfilT 1 fit Till I 39 I 
ITU Ilf it 1T1T TTT1 I HT IT^l lit" IT itll lfflT 
ITitTl I 1TW1 nft ITIT nift it T1T1 it I 11 ITT itlf 
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ft fTfT t^tf i $fit“ f gf if f ffft ifffT f i 80 ! itftf v 
ffftfft f tttt f ftzi t i itf it fTff TTf fTff ** 1 ^ T ’ 
fTff 5} f i fjiff' Tiff *"3 f i^Trff *r i (fri T 

fftif f TTf fTfT 5 t i 8m i fiff fTff tttt TT^f 
it t %it ffr TfTfT TTTTff ^tttt i ifft ffTf it iit t^r 
fT i frit tttt TTf irTTff tfrif i i tttt ttt 
S tfTT ft i mo i TfifT fft TfiffT it ifT^rTT *f Tff 
itt fT ffT fTT %ft fi TTf it I Pit f ffTT ftTT Tt^ 

jttt in pf it tttt ift TTfaffTT t i tt f tttt it t 
fiTTf i mm i ptt ffiTT ftf 0 fT ttt itn i 

fif •rfT Tff fTff ttt tttt it i fT-TTft f TTf> 
fjfit fT i TT-TTit ffr f tttt TTf ttt TTf i ifit fftf^ 

t^T t^° fit i $o i Tfff t ffff fffft itffT t i itTT t? 
Tff fiTTff *fr i it t wffit ffi trffi %if irffzfTT f T 
TtTf Tf Tf fi 3T3 fiTTT fTfT t^Tf I it 3T3 fTTT ? WJ ^ 
ftT It i §m i ffft fffTT t<t° tt i ’f f fif ftfT ti T 
^ttt ft i Tf if it Tf ff tttt i^Tf i Pit it Tf t>tt itT 1 
TWfff i f f it f iff tw ft f f it i t i 'qo i p tttt t tt t 
ffff TTT Tff TTT ft i Tf TTT ftf?; TTTT <T^T I fTft 
T Tfff Tffft ^fffT T I Tft Mf[f fT f fj jit TT I it f f ff it 
itit ff fi TTtf f^T TT5T3 1 'QM I ifift f ffffT 0 f f 1 

gf if it f*iTf *tffT i^Tf i pit it f»fffr f if 1 

PffT fffffT TTffT it iff itT I ffT f*TT 

i«[ i c o i ^ix % «ffrr f»r it fff f i pctht ^^r*TfT tit 

itT i it it <^Tf ^itfi ffaf iff it tifiTf^r ft i ifft fftf^ 
ifTf ^r^it i f ft %ffi fi«rf 5i fiwit i ^ i ^m i f f tfit 
f ft f ff f ’ftlf ti frif it I ^ff^ft fTfT i^Tf i 

t*ft ifTTf f |ft *iR 1 » ff I fff f if f*TSfT it ^fit 

i ^ i i?f % f f f t it iit m it i qo i it t ^TfT 

f ff i itTf fr ftfft it i ff i itTit ht f ffit it 
ffTf ° fsrr ^fit ff i ^Tir ^rir ftift ft it ^° 

fif i fit frrfe fffit f fTf ® f t wit i f i qm i 

ff"IT f fTf 0 fT I ffifT fiTfi TTfit ffTf 0 fT I fTf 
fffit ffTf 0 fT fjwit if; i itff fit ftrif ffTf ° f f f?^ 
ff I fTTf ff f T ^ft ft Tff T it I 

MOO i f fit f 3TT f f it f T Tit ^TfT fPfT t^° 1 ^ 

T * pira ^ ^^it ff fTft it I f f^: f fftTfT TffT f 
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IT i fi 1 33 333 T 331^^ i 33 3 ?i 3333 3 T 3 3333 

HT 1 904 i ft T 313^3¥ 311 %% »rraj 333 1 HcSTt 31^31 
53 ^ 33 if 13 I 3lff 3 33 ff fit f33T 3 I 33 311 3333 
313 3333 f3? I ftl 3? 33fl31 ^33T 113? I 910 I ft 3 3T3 
3 333 313? 333f?3T 3 I 3?ft 333f?31 ^331 3331 I 
^ 3f? 3i33fl31 f 331 ft3° 1?31 3lff 3ff f%3? 

If ft %1 313 ft I 

^33 % 33Tlt 1331 3331 I 194 I ft 1 H^T 331 3?113 
f33T?t I *jf? ^f? 3fT13 3i33fl3T ^33T ft3° fl 1^ 1 
IT3T 3lff 3ff f33? 3Wrft %1 313 ft I ¥33 3 T|W 33T?t 
3533 I ft 1 1?3T 33?- <|W 31113 3 ftl 31 I 140 I 3fj3 
333T 3153 3T3T 331^3 33 I ft ? IT31 33° 3 ¥33 3ff H 
ft I 331 33 ft3T 333 3313° 31 3T31 3 Ilf 3 33 I 333 31 
3113 3T3T 31T^3 33 I ft 1 H3T 3113 ift 3133t 3311 
11 ni4 I 33 313 3t31 1331 331^3 3fff I 33ff ft 33lf 3131 
3H13 33 l 3itl3fT 3331 iff 3113 ftft I ft ft 3131 3ifT 
3313° 3f ft 31 I 33ft ¥3if33t 3fT13 13° ift I 430 I 33fT 
3 33ff 3ff3 lf331 it I 3ff 311 3131 it 3t^ft 31 I ft 3 
H31 fl33 ?1?T33 1T3T1 ft I 33 313 3t31 flf ft I 

T 3 iff 13 3?3T ft iff 3133 I 134 I 3 33t it ft 3ff31 3ff 
HT3ft3 I 3-33t 3li| 3ff 33 3?T 133 fW 1 P33T 3f331 
H31 3T331 I ft f HIT f«l 3T3T 31T13 3311 ft I ft ft 
3fl3T 311% 3T3T 31113 33 I 180 I ft f 113T 3^3T 31 33 
]131 31TT1 ft I 33 3<3jft %1 313131 1 l^f? ^ltl31 13?1 
lit HIT ft 1 33 313 ft 31 13t 1331 ft I 3? 33 l?f33T 
31% 3^31 31 I 484 I ft f 31fft 33ff 3?3 333 T13 ft I 
33 331 3t31 ft W3t %1 I 33ff 3 33ff fft ^331 3 I 3 33t 
13 3 3133 1HT33 13 3 3133 I ft % H3T l ift 313 333 

33 3lT 133 I 

140 I ¥3?' 3 3331 fft 1?31 3J ft 31 I ft f H3T 
ftft 33? ?1TT33 HITT ft I 31? f STS 33? 3f ft %1 I 31? 
3 HI 33 ? il?T33 %ft | ft 111 33? ?1?T33 3 ft? ft 1 144 I 
33ft 3 IT? ?1?3 13f° iff I 33 33 ?W3T3° H HIT <113 I 
31^1 333 ift 313 ff 3 I ft 3 ?f33T ft 3 33ff 33 ft 31 
313 3 I 33 3t?l 31 333 133 ?1?T33 3%t I l£o I 3 3f3 
113 %?ff ffff 3t? ft I 3f33 3333T 3t?T 3rtff 3 I ft 3 lf331 
3t31 ~3 3T33 333t3 ft I 33 33% ?11T33 Iff 3 3?3 ff 3 I 
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«^t wttt i % *rrfT 5r i i *rrrit >r?^n fW t^r*it 

*TTrfr fi Wfi WT ^T“ ffT I WT W *TT*rt rTTfllft rT% %W i|TT - 
I TlTft W JIT?" f??T I ff WT JST“ ffT3 flf rT 

I qso I w fffft #3« tfTTW f?T$ fT f^T’R ft i 
<*f f Tfl ftfTT fTTT t^fiff I T *T*T#T W rft f ^ I Y- 

f^TT fjTfe f ff ft f I fit f Wfi SITff JRT <1 Wf Tl^ 

Ct I ^aq I W TTrT fT®lT ’RWrft W I fitf^ ’fHprit f* 

f?; i fT^r ^rtf ^f<^i w frarrf 8 ff writ *rf i jf#T s; 
j^rgT wn ffr^fY i gfnr ftf*n wft itfi t i ’srnft f v 
ft ffT- grrftfi i *rsrt wt f*f ft i Yt ft ff T?! 

f%f% writ f?«r ft i irf f ftnarr writ f ^ Yth o f f i flf 

THf fTff fTfT t^T^Y 1 qci| | ipfff ^ ff t writ f T 
Y fWfftfi | ffjft wfWT "SIfjrit W ff 0 fT 

?^Y it Wff fTfT ? ?Tf fY 1 PrTfT fW «Pfa° 

ff ^1^3 I qqo I prff rpT fTfi ft gff^JT fWftfi I STT-fTPlt % ffY 

f^f*r " 3 T*nr mir f.RT *frr i ifrsfr fMwfT sif-g *f ffY 
fwfft' i Trrrf Ti? ufTYr TfYTW ^Mt i ^t Trtfft w it 

w gjfwfi i qo.q i ?ftn fgffTin wh tfTf *JT*T3 i *b 
ft^fr frTff^T WWT fl* fff i I TTfT ^t^t ffff'gT 3rfg*n 

t%igftgi i w fwft' f twt f i WT-Jjnart % fgfarg »jtt % 
f%^gf t i roo i rf%-»in3it ^-3 jj -^3 ^3i ft i ■ai-^T’Vt 

^ *f?tr T e^gft I fT*r ^ ifff UffT * 1 fY 

fwf ff I 5fit ft fTf T ffT 5 ! fT-«r3|t f»T f f ^3 UTf ’ffT %*l 

ft i^W ft f^r^ft ^Tfi f ffffY i ?oq i fn^CJin gw 
fiT% ftfV I 3T3"9T fgfr^JT ff if Vrffj fT?r 3 <JTJ fi "fSTf *T I 
fTTft^ f fTTT ^3 flrrfsr^t ftf^ I f cfi-ft fitfi^T 3raTJ 
fwftfi t 5Rt ft f^Tf ff fW ff "3 ff ft I 


’so i ifft fifT ffTf i w wf3«r ■»r»iP'rTt i 

jif<4"t gift f'f sift i w f f ffi? 3n^ jftf^T f f^gi *rr*jtTf i 
^ ?T ^ T ’fTTt TTTJJT "f"3Vrt ffT^T ft | I fTflT fiTt 

f ff^ T U<^° ff , ^ Hf3JT ^Tfr ^-3^ fY | trff% 

^ ^TOf ’gtf frrjT ft I rff ffTfl 0 ff ffjff TlfJTT I 

^ Vv*** ^ ^ ^Tf TTTfT r-fTfo ff- , „ 0 , H > fsf^o 

fT f Tfr fwfTfff ft I rR fit tft^IT »TTT7T t^fif 0 ff I HfiTt 
^ T t?TST 5^° ^ 1 T jgfY Writ ff I fff HtTT 

3TR. ^1? TT ^ l ^ M 1 ^ ^T fx ftTT ff f 

'Wft f f; ?r«ft Pfi ^vr fi iTTf I ^ f w Wff 
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fTXT f Tf f I ft T f jit TI f f eft itXT IV XT! ft I 
<TT it fftf 0 ff fRT tlXf I X$0 1 Xft f Ttf^X ff X^t Tiff I 
fff' fTff ff f f spar xt ff <§fff i fit fnfTXT ff*f xxn 
tT*®* *x f TXf ffXf ff fff f T I ftij eft ff^ffXT fTX fXf 
IT I fTXft f fX f X f Tf ff fXf ffrTTX I *$4 I fit Mff XT5J 
iffrfivt ira j tt fT i ixit ffxx ffft f stt i ^r% fifxxT 
f f^[ TXfT VTCR fSif I VTfxt ftf%XT f ff fff X I 

fit ft t^TH Ifilit I XgO I ff fTTt ftfT XTT 

■f%^° ff I TT JJf ffffXT is fX t^ffpft I ft ^ IXXT 
Tftfl ff XR ftl[f T Tf X TX ft I 

ff*§T T3f Xf iff ft I ff ftffT XXX X^ffXTT ft I *84 1 
TTffX TTlffXT flff X ftTfT ft I ft X fff T fnfTfT X f f iff! 
f fT Wfif ft I Tf VTTXf ffftf T TXf f T f f Tf I Tf f XTRfT 

S v * ^ v 

If f T Iff! l XH VTXf ffT f ft X f f f ft I 340 I fXX xxf x t 

i ^wit ix tixtxt f i fr*a x fff ffxx fx f xtfff i ft x 
^ff f itxt ft*x xT fffTx fff x i fitft xiiffi ftft xfxx 

ft I ft I IfTT fjit XI XXf f ft iff ft I *44 I ff it ff 
fftfT fttf XT XT fit XpfT ft 1 ft X fX TftTT ff ft if 
ffTT T~3<TTX ft I TX it TffXTT XXTT ifff I X fff XTTTT 

f fft xx xrf x i xrnf i f^xt ff f f it if i x£o i ft x iixt 

If X X TXT VXTf ftfXT TTTX I 


In the following verses, which were collected from a different 
reciter, much of the preceding matter is repeated. They commence 
with invocations to Rama and to Durga. 

ff fT*T TTfl f f^ff TTf TT« I TT*1 f f T*[ f f f J1 f^fi 
it ihn fiRft f»r fi f *it i ifT it f if fit *nit ft f ti^it 
it. i^ t n I *TR fft i i ?nrn ^it I f^4 i f fit fi 
IffT W[ I fti f f*TT*f I 

ff ftf f ^ 3 fl IW AT I fix it fflTT if f I flXf 1 

*Xf m *W jjf fT ffff itxT if i fTf itVr frti 
if I XSO | ff ?Tfrl «^SR I 13 1 i;w fffflf iff I ffXT 
if XT ftf x f I f Tft f x f ^Tf X f fXT f I XT f ftff TFXt 
f fff fTf I fT f If ft XIXTff f If TX fff f XTX I XQ 4 I 

frit x xxt fix 5 * i^»n f if f ftiffTf i ff tixf x f 

ftfft ft f if f f xftixt i f ff f <jf itTT xre f f f xxf ff f f 
i f Tf f fff Tf i 
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mtm msm mrmT ???m mm mm?jr i ?m mrmm ??< 
*^ T JTTfT mmm I I mfm ^uncm m?m *f WT? I Jimm? mW ' 
fmfrmm f? UTrf mmm 1r I TTTr fTWT TTWT m?mT mm Wt^T mi 

X} ^ TJ 1 3^ S? mmm #?Tm i mmm m?f?mT * 

miftmTT 7T mTV° ?? I | ^5 T ms??f ?TT JIT WT? I mm mmp 

^ ^ ^f? 1 ?rmT irmr m mmt mmir wtw i mf mf mv- 
mrrm i m?f?mT mYmm % mrnfar mmf? m mf*tmT fornix i w> 
mrm mnrm? ^ mf mr? ^ fmfemT fmrnim? i mmn “m m mim • 
mrmT mmt % m? i m?mf mm fam mmm m?mf m mim <ffr * 
i p^m? rntTmi? mfmf fmmzg? mffmmT i mm? mmrn#?im i ^ 
mtTf m? mfrnmr % TTcrsr ?? mmr? | ^ff mifmmi m> mf^° 3? 
mfTmrm i mm^ mr? m mfmqr m pm TT?r ?m° xx ffJTf i mfam: 
irm m ? ¥? Tf i pm *t3tt *f ?m? mftrmT mfmrfrm i 300 ■ 
mTm *|mfm fmfm mf? mmr ^?r? fafm mf3 ^ ? ? mm mmfm 1 m 
ftfrmT % p?m ?? mfsff mm 1 1 ??? mf f wtt mfrmT ? ?t 1 

33 ^33 f ?nmm *m mmf 31? 1 mm XXX mm mff * 
mimm mmm mi? garrr 1 304 1 mm m?mr ?wr tmr m?T?f m 
mmfi? v^T 1 mm imr mfi?m mm? Trim 1 mm mfm ?rmm m ?mmi 
mmm mm? 1 mm rnfm ?Tmm iff mm mmi mim 1 m?m mmm "m mnm 
m mrt m miTT m^m | 3^0 , ^ 5jmm mmmT m tmimn: 1 mm 
mm^jT m-fmmT mf %m<> fmr mfmmrr m m^m 1 mm ?mmr mtf mfm 
m» mmm? mm? 1 mm mm mi mmTT mrm m?m mmm 1 1 ^mmi mfmi 
^ jmrn^i 3 im 1 ?m?T mim mmm mT^T m mmm 
m mm f? 1 mffmT mmm mm? fm m?mr ?mmT mmm 1 

m^T mm m^T? ^ mtm mfm ^ m?mm 1 mm mmm ^m? m mrmr 
?mmT mmi? m 1 ?t? mTmmm m?mrr mfm miff ?mm 1 3’.o 1 
mm mmm mm? m?mT ?^mr ?mm) m? mz 1 mm m m?mT mmmr mim 
fm?; m?m ^Trm 1 mt; mt^ m?mi mrm m mfm ms mi? ?mm 
rT?T HT ^“ ^ ^f^mi "if mmm mf?T mm 1 mm ??T^ 

maJr ^ ^ ^ 1 3 ^ 4 1 Hw ' wrs * 1 t?Tm mtu mg 

J™ ? ^T?m^ ?m mn? 1 mm ?Tmr msm m mrnffmT mfm mm? 1 

of,.-. & ^ ^ T7 ^ T5r l^ T 1 mm ?m m?m m?m m3 0 ?m? 

4 -" , r ^ ?,T ^ ^ ^€. ^ *5^* 1 3 ?° 1 

mfrs w ^mmr mmjfsr fm^rr 1 mm m^??mT mmmf mmT? m 
?mim^ T ^ T 5 ^ ^ 1 ^ ^ m? ?^mrr m^msi 

^ ^ ^rr? 1 ?ff mr? mi mm 

^ mi ?mm mf? , ? 3M , mfr ^f ? ^ T ^ TT ^ , 
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fBTBT BffTB BYTT fBBi % ^ BiTff I BB TTfBBiT BB BiB ffBT 
BT Bi fT BTfTT I BBff fY BBff BYTT BiB BTB I 

b^bt W BrffBT bttt bb i i bt£ b"Ytt b^bbi bttiY 

fBBYw I BB BiB TTBT BBBT fBBTT BTf BB I BB BTBf BFf fBT bY 
BiB BBSJTf I BBI^ B BB BYTT *«B BTB BTB I fBTT BfBT BTB Bi B 
BifB 0 f% fBBYTT I ^8M I ’SR fB <fYfT BTR BiT TTB BBB 

ffBBTT i bb bYbt° it br ttbt BrffBT bb^tt i bb^ b bfbtbt 
b bbb fBTT i ibtt btt <* bfttbt bb° ttb ffBBTf i fBTT 

BTB BiT ^BST YTTf I ?MO I TTBf BiT BTTBT ^ B B2Tf I 

bbt %r ^ff b fBBBTT i bb ibt b? but b bY ? 0 btY i 

*B BrfTBT BY w %T BTTBT ^BB BZTf I BBT VHST BiT BiBfT 
t^B tBBBTT I $44 I BBT TTBT BiB Bi BffBT BBBi BiTfe I BB TTB 
^tX BBB>T BrfTBT BY BBB f TB *f I 

BB BBffBT bY BfBB BBTT Bi B^B I BB WIT BBTT Bf3BT 
*J(BBT B BTB I BB RfBT «|BBT BffBT BfT BBBiT BBT I 3$0 I 
ibtt btbt ^bbt ^ir bt f° bYYt i bbbr brb BRB bYb Bi 
W Bi ¥BR ^B° BTtB: I BRB bYb RfBT ^BBT ^B° bY? BT BYT I 
BiBB ffBBTBT B^BT ^BBT ^B° BiTB BT BYT I BiBiTT BB B^BT 
^BBT ^TB?; BftB: fBBTf I I BB B*BT 1BBT ^B° IX BBR I 
W % fBBBB BTB BWt TtB i BWt BlWt B^BT iBBBB 
XtB I BWt BB Bi Wl^T ^BB ^fBBTT I BfBX BB Bi BBBTT BlTT F 
WR I 3^o I B'BXTBt BB ^ ^BB BBBT BBT BiBTT I BBT BSB 
B ^BB BBBT BTfBT BiTBT I BBT BffBTT fBBIRT fTBB ^BBT 
BtBT BTB I ^TBT BBTT fTBB B^T^B Bi BIB I BB B TTB BiT 
BfT% fBBiB^T BBB^t Bi BB I 304 I BB TTBT BifTBT Bft Bi 
B^BBB T BffBBT I BB WB BftBT BBBT T^BB BtR ^TfTT B 
BITBT *f i BB Bt BffBBT TfB BBBT Bf^BT B^TB *B I BtTT 

BTT° ^ BfY BTBlf I BttBB ^ BTBt "b B Bff BTBff I 3^=0 I 
BtBT BfTBT B«[TB *B BTBff I Bl"TT BTB fB BiBBt BfY 

tBf%BR | qff% TTBT BiTBT BBBT TTBT fTBl BT BTT^ I BB BY 
Bi'f TBT BY BfT B BtB BBf I TTB Bi BfBT If tf T f B 

BBTBTT I 3 C 4 I f BTT %tB BfBT fYBB fBTBT BYfTBi t BB ^BBT 
BfB BB BtfBT ’fBfB BiT BTB I BfBT ^BBT BBBjf BiBBT BBTf 1 
BB B^BT ^IBf B B BTB Tff BB I BB BY Bff BB Btff Bi Bff T 
BB I 30.0 I BTTf BTB BlfTBi BBT BBTB I BB BtB TTBB >?YbY 
BBT BTfTBi BiT 0 fT BT<BfTBT BT I BBT BfT BfTT BBY BRT 
fBBTBT fBY ^ BYffBi B BfT BBBiTf II 





REVIEWS OF BOOKS 

The George Eujiorfopoulos Collection Catalogue of the 
Chinese and Corean Bronzes, Sculpture. Jades, Jewellery 
and Miscellaneous Objects. By W. Perceval Yetts. Vol. I : 
Bronzes, Ritual and Other Vessels, Weapons, etc. 17J x 121, 
pp. xii -j- 89, pis. 75 -f- figs. 46. London : Ernest Benn, 1929. 
£12 12s. 

The long first chapter, “ Inscriptions on Bronzes ” in Mr. Yetts’ 
book is certainly by far the best introduction to the study of Chinese 
script and palaeography that has been published so far. It is written 
with a strictly scientific exactitude and thoroughness, and at the 
same time it is easily read and interesting, with a good sense of what is 
essential and what can he left unsaid. 

Mr. Yetts starts with a review of the traditional opinion of the 
history and evolution of Chinese writing, such as is embodied in the 
introduction to the dictionary Shuo wen kie ts'i by Hii Shen. Then 
the author gives a rapid survev of the recent discoveries, which have 
forced us considerably to modify our views. If it ought to have been 
obvious long ago that the traditions about the most ancient stages 
of the Chinese script are so many myths, we now have to change our 
opinions still more radically, thanks to the discoverv of the Honan 
oracle bones. The works of Lo Chen-vii, Wang Kuo-wei, Takata 
Tadasuke, and L. C. Hopkins now have to be taken into serious account. 

The detailed discussion of the “ six scripts ” is useful and necessary 
as a background for all that follows. I wish to point out, however, 
a statement which must be said to be erroneous or at least misleading. 
Mr. Yetts says (p. 9) : “ Many words, formerly homophonous, have 
changed in pronunciation with lapse of time ; and so the Phonetic 
Compounds ... no longer represent a phonetic mode of script.” 
Instead of “ homophonous ” one should say “ nearly homophonous ”, 
for according to all linguistic experience there is a law — formulated 
by the Junggrammatici ” half a century ago — that the same sound 
combinations under the same conditions develop in exactly the same 
way. Hence, two words really homophonous in Archaic Chinese, 
say two different lap, could never develop into phonetically different 
forms in modern Chinese, so that one became, for example, ko and the 
other kao or something of that kind. They will always run along 
together, whatever their evolution might be, so that both become 
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In in Pekinese and both lap in Cantonese, etc. (except isolated devi. - 
tions due to mixing of dialects). But if they were only nearly horn 
phonous, the result of a diverging evolution may prove disastrous, r 
the wav Mr. Yetts has in view. A lap becomes a Pekinese In. an 
served as phonetic in a liap, which has become {Hap > Ha >) 
in Peking — and then certainly the hie sheng character ‘‘ no loiuic 
represents a phonetic mode of script Mr. Yetts in a very happy wa\ 
brings out the results of recent researches, and adds materially t - 
them himself, as, for instance, in the discussion of the existence of tin 
writing brush already in the oldest script epochs. 

A much more dangerous topic is the question whether the variou- 
script types, lu-wen, great seal, small seal, etc., are to be considered 
as consecutive stages, in accordance with the traditional opinion, 
or as parallel and co-existing modes of writing. It is the fashion a 1 
present to go very far in the latter direction, and Mr. Yetts unreservedly 
endorses the views of Lo Chen-yu to the effect that Li Si (or the 
experts which at his command made the small seal the standard 
writing of the Ts‘in dynasty— whether Li or his coadjutors wen- 
responsible for the actual detail work is of little importance) was 
only a standardize^ not an inventor, and only made obligatory a script 
form, which had been in use in Ts‘in for many centuries — indeed 
from Yin time, since thirty to forty per cent of the readable oracle 
characters agree with the small seal forms. Here Mr. Yetts concludes 
(p. 13) : “ In the light of the foregoing, it would seem rash to assume, 
as some have done, that Li Ssu and the other Or in standardizes 
failed to interpret old forms rightly, and consequently invented 
new characters. These supposed misinterpretations and novelties 
may have long been known in the west of China, where the State of 
Odin had for centuries exercised the chief power. Likewise, the 
alleged creation of phonetic compounds under the Odin seems open to 
question.” 

This statement calls for objections in both its parts. That the 
Ts ! in standardizers did really distort the earlier characters, giving 
them altered elements which spoil the etymology, and that they thus 
were really inventors ” and not only standardizers, can be easily 
proved. Take, for instance, the word hj . The small seal makes it 
consist of f-j and (a bundle ” of days), whereas all bronze inscrip- 
tions, as far as I have been able to detect, make it (or its derivates) 
from g and (phonetic) ; and the oracle inscriptions have still 
another totally different character, identified as hj by Wang Kuo-wei. 
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jfi has in the small seal two mouths ( kou ) at the top, but in the very 
numerous cases where this character ocurs in the inscriptions, you find 
two upward strokes ending in circles — something totally different 
from the “ mouths ” of the small seal (which were interpreted as 
phonetic by Hii Shen). Again (u.f. jfe in the inscriptions) consists, 
in the small seal, of — ■ and ■£, the latter having a \ at the top. 
Among the hundreds of cases where you find this character in the 
Yin and Chou inscriptions, there is not a single case, as far as I know, 
where you can safely attest a \ (ju) element in / |H. Many more cases 
could be adduced, but these will be sufficient. Since the small seal 
forms of these characters are entirely missing from the total material 
at our disposal from Yin and Chou time, we are certainly not entitled 
to guess that they “ may have long been known in the west of China ”. 

As for the creation of new hie sheng characters, it obviously went 
on, not only in Ts‘in time, but in Han time and for centuries into the 
Christian era. The number of characters in the Chou literature are only 
a few’ thousand. Hii Shen, having hunted eagerly and long for 
characters, managed to bring together a thesaurus of 10,526 characters, 
and the K‘ang-hi dictionary contains more than 40,000. It is of course 
impossible to suppose that all these myriads of characters (many 
of which are purely learned words) existed already in the Chou period. 

The truth about Li Si and his coadjutors will very likely prove to 
lie between the traditional opinion and the extreme one expressed 
by Mr. Yetts. A good half of the ancient characters used in Ts'in 
(and probably in various courts) since time immemorial were simple 
and practical enough to be accepted without further ado. Such as were 
not, Li simplified, and happened now and then, in so doing, to distort 
their composition. Mr. Yetts deciphers his inscriptions in a highly 
interesting and instructive way. For the shorter ones he has ample 
support in similar inscriptions in the big Chinese repertories, for the 
longer ones he has been able to consult various modern Eastern scholars. 
But his own part is far from negligible. With great acumen and fine 
flair ” he chooses from the bewildering maze of interpretations the 
elements which seem most acceptable to a Western mind, and his 
commentaries, though brief, are very suggestive. It is to be hoped 
that Mr. Yetts, who has shown himself, by this work, to possess a 
thorough and scholarly acquaintance with the whole of the existing 
literature in this extremely difficult field, will carry on his researches 
and give us an extensive “ bronze epigraphy of China ” for the Western 
student. Some very good materials for such a work Mr. Yetts gives 
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already in the present volume : the extensive bibliography of both 
Chinese and foreign works on the topic. It is true that there exist' 
a comprehensive Chinese bibliography ^ iff 3jf g Kin sh i shu urn 
by Pi Huang Li-yu (No. 74 in Yetts’ list). But as tin- 
appeared but recently, Mr. Yetts has had to bring together himselt 
the great number of bibliographical data which he offers the student 
And his list, so far as it goes, is superior to that of Huang inasmuch 
as it gives a description — short but to the point — of the works he 
recommends. Mr. Yetts’ list is a good selection of the most important 
publications on the subject, and as a matter of fact nearly every work 
of greater importance has been recorded by him. One would 
like to add, nevertheless, two items which are quite important, especially 
as they are among those of which Wang Kuo-wei has made a useful 
index in his ^ M £1 ^ (in the £ ft if *) : 

'$L ~ti vfc M Ts‘ung ku t‘ang Kuan shi hiie, bv fPI ffl 
Sii T‘ung-po. 

£# ta '6 # ££ ££ M King ivu sin ski i k‘i Kuan ski, by 

t}c H tH Chu Shan-k‘i. 

To the items on the Honan oracle inscriptions should be added the 
Hi f f J 11' Kuei kia shou ku wen (si (1917) by the Japanese 

scholar Hayashi (fo ^ ffi). 

In the list of W estern books I miss some important German publica- 
tions : B. Schindler : Die Entivicklung der chinesischen Schrift ans 
iliren Grundelementen , (Ostas. Zeitschr. iii) ; B. Schindler : Die 
Prinzipien der chinesischen Sckriftbildung, (ibid, iv) ; and A. Conradv : 
Die chinesischen Handschriften und sonstigen Kleinfunde Sven Hedins 
in Lou-lan (1920). On the whole, however, the bibliography is quite 
exhaustive, and greatly enhances the value of Mr. Yetts’ beautiful 
work. 

B. Karlgren. 

When it comes to the question of collecting Chinese antiquities, 
it may be justly said that the earth can be divided into three main 
areas. The first may be named the home province, China and Japan, 
with the magnificent Government collection at Peking and private 
Chinese collections still not catalogued, and for this reason much too 
imperfectly known to Western connoisseurs. Japan stands pre-eminent 
because of the wonderful art treasures of the Shosoin and the 
unparalleled Sumitomo Collection of bronzes. Second in age and 
importance comes Europe, with many collecting centres, Government 
museums as well as private collectors. The third region, of most 
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recent age but full of promising possibilities, is the United States of 
America. 

Hsiian-ko po ku Vu lu, the illustrated catalogue of bronzes in 
Emperor Hui-tsung’s collection, is the prototype of catalogues of 
Chinese bronze vessels, and probably it is one of the earliest archaeo- 
logical works handed down to our own time. Another imperial 
catalogue was published by the Emperor Ch‘ien Lung, and in more 
recent times grand-seigneurs like Tuan Fang and learned scholars 
like Lo Chen-Yii have carried on the tradition. In Japan the masterly 
publication dealing with the Shosoin treasures and the catalogue 
of the Sumitomo Collection of bronzes stand out as admirable modern 
contributions to the literature of art catalogues. Collecting in the 
American region is of too recent date for serious and systematic 
catalogue work to have started yet. It is still bent exclusively upon 
the conquest of art treasures, but the unlimited financial resources 
and the scientific spirit of the American students of Far Eastern Art 
is an ample guarantee that in due time our American colleagues will 
contribute their full share to the literature on the antiquities of Ancient 
China. 

Among the many collections of Chinese antiques in Europe only 
one, the Eumorfopoulos Collection in London, in view of the wealth 
of its material and the splendour of the Catalogue, is worthy of mention 
side by side with the famous collections of the Far East. In the 
building up of this unique collection Mr. George Eumorfopoulos 
has been guided mainly by his unfailing taste and profound knowledge 
of Chinese art treasures. In planning the catalogue of his collection 
he had been highly favoured by the close and enthusiastic collaboration 
of prominent British scholars, such as Hobson, Binyon, and now 
Dr. W. Perceval Yetts. Of these Dr. Yetts is the one who possesses 
by far the widest background of Far Eastern learning. As a medical 
officer in the Navy and later at the British Legation in Peking, Dr. Yetts 
spent many years in China, and used his time to the best advantage 
by acquiring a thorough knowledge of the spoken and written Chinese 
language as well as the literature on Chinese antiquities. 

This splendid volume, the ninth of the Catalogue, which was 
published last February, bears abundant witness to Dr. Yetts' 
familiarity with the native literature on Chinese bronzes. Professor B. 
Karlgren has already discussed Dr. Yetts’ valuable analyses of the 
inscriptions on the bronze vessels, and here it suffices to mention his 
successful effort to bring order into the chaotic nomenclature of the 
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various types of bronze vessels. Another most valuable contributioi. 
is his study of the methods employed bv the ancient Chinese artisan* 
in casting their bronzes, a line of research which he has pursui t 
not only with the aid of literary sources and the examination of actiui 
specimens, but also in the light of the technique of bronze casting ii. 
general. 

It goes without saying that the illustrations of the bronzes conn 
fully up to the admirable standard set by the earlier volumes by Hobson 
and Binyon. In fact, these marvellous plates, and especially tho'< 
reproduced in colour, give to the enchanted reader such complet' 
illusion that only the sense of touch remains unsatisfied. It seems onh 
just to give due credit for this wonderful illustrative material also ti- 
the publishers, Messrs. Ernest Benn. Ltd. 

In describing the tripods. Dr. Yetts correctlv emphasizes the fad 
that there exist intermediate specimens between the two main type* 
Ting and Lx. This statement is fully corroborated not only by tin 
bronze vessels reproduced by Yetts but also bv several Xeolithi' 
clay tripods in the Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities in Stockholm 
I have little doubt, however, that these intermediate forms are onlv 
secondary and that each of the two types of tripods originated quit'- 
independently of the other. It seems entirely probable that the Tv«i 
tripod originated as a clay bowl, which was used for cooking by placing 
it upon three supporting stones, which were later replaced by th rf- 
c-l ay -legs attached to the cauldron. This cooking utensil with three 
solid legs has a world-wide distribution. In striking contrast to the 
universally known Ting tripod stands the Li, which seems to be an 
inheritance of the Chinese people alone. I have treated this problem 
in my Preliminary Report on Archaologieal Research in Kansu. 
pp. 46-8. where I have made an attempt to explain the origin of the 
strange Li vessel as having been invented by the merging of three 
vessels with pointed bottoms in order to form a household utensil 
that coidd stand by itself, while at the same time offering a large contact 
surface to the fire when used for cooking. Independentlv of me, and 
even earlier. Hubert Schmidt has expressed the same idea ( Zeitschrijt 
far Ethnologic. 1924). 


Dr. \ etts has devoted an interesting passage to the interpretation 
of the family of bronze weapons that are known among the Chinese 
antiquaries under the names k‘uei and ho. There is only one remark 
to be made on this part of his work : the use of the term “ halberd 
denote these veapons will only add to the confusion alreadv existing. 
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Earlier I have followed Schetelig in comparing the Jco with the hache 
poigmrd of the early Bronze Age of Europe, and there is certainly 
a general similarity between the two types, though they are 
undoubtedly of quite independent origin. These Chinese arms have 
nothing in common with the halberd, as the true halberd always had 
an elongated pike-liead at the end of the staff. On the other hand the 
Chinese antiquarians mention a weapon named chi which appears 
frequently upon the Wu Liang tomb reliefs of Shantung. This type 
cht in some essentials comes much nearer to the true halberd than the 
ho and Jc'uei ; nevertheless, I feel very strongly that all these Chinese 
types of arms should best be designated by their Chinese names. 
Specimens of the type chi made in iron have been discovered by the 
Japanese archaeologists during their excavations in Corea. It may be 
worth mentioning that the Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities in 
Stockholm has recently received two chi made of bronze, one very 
similar to text-figure 46 of Yetts’ work, the other quite a different 
type. Together with the two h'uei, A 152 and A 153, Yetts illustrates 
a weapon, A 154, which he speaks of as a knife. This statement is 
entirely incomprehensible, as A 154 is manifestly a Jc'uei with the 
clearly visible mark of the transversely attached wooden haft. In 
the Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities we have some Jc'uei of exactly 
the same type and with evident traces of the transversely attached haft. 

The more familiar we become with the small Chinese bronzes 
(tools, weapons, horse trappings, etc., as opposed to the bronze 
vessels) the more clearly do we realize that there exist among the 
material derived from the Peking market two entirely independent 
styles of art, which influenced one another in the course of their 
geographical contact, but were in their main features very different. 
Cne is the genuine Chinese style of art undergoing a marked develop- 
ment, from the style of late Chou to that of Ch'in-Han, the other is 
the style of art of the steppe nomads living in the deserts and on the 
grassy plains of the North. The Chinese style of art has long been 
known and extensively studied, the style of the steppe nomads has 
been recognized in Northern China during the last two decades only, 
and has been named by most authors Scythian, a term which has been 
used by Dr. Yetts only within quotation marks, evidently in order to 
show that this careful scholar is well aware that the term is not 
appropriate when used for objects from the northern borderlands of 
China. In my lectures in London, Cambridge. Paris, and Berlin in the 
early part of this year I advocated a somewhat modified terminology, 
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using for the whole vast area covered by the style formerly nam 
“ Scythian ” the term suggested by Hubert Schmidt the £ ’ Eura-u 
Animal style ”, and I furthermore distinguished within this real' 
four main provinces : Euxine, Ananino, Minusinsk, and Suuju" 
the last name denoting the Sino-Mongolian border-lands. The v. 
majority of the small bronzes in the Eumorfopoulos Catalogue beloi. 
to the Chinese style of art, but a small number are to be regarded = 
belonging to the animal style. 

The two specimens that are described by Yetts as ‘‘ Scythian 
I consider to be somewhat doubtful members of the family. A 1-J; 
an axe-head, seems to me rather closely related to the Ch‘in stage of tL 
Chinese bronze style, though it should be readily admitted that tin 
Ch‘in stage is specially closely interwoven with the animal style of tb 
Northern steppes. A 156, a sword with antennae, has a distant connec 
tion with some daggers of the animal style, but is very far removed fron 
the typical specimens. In the Catalogue there are four other objects 
which I consider to belong probably or certainly to the animal style 
A 168 is beyond doubt a knife of this group ; and A 145 and A lit' 
two axe-heads, can be proved to belong to the animal style, thank- 
mainly to a specimen in the David Weill Collection in Paris. I consider 
it probable that A 97, an ornament belonging to the top of a staff, 
is also a member of the animal style group, but it would take me too 
far to give here the whole series of deductions which have led me to 
this opinion. 

I think it very appropriate to conclude this small note by paying 
a tribute to Mr. Eumorfopoulos, the builder of that wonderful 
monument which has been so admirably described by three British 
scholars, Hobson, Binyon, and Yetts. It is only thanks to a most 
fortunate combination — rare among amateur collectors — of a scientific 
spirit and perfect aesthetic taste that he has been able to carry out 
such a splendid achievement. All the world over students of Chinese 
art and antiquities think of the Eumorfopoulos home on the Chelsea 
Embankment as a Holy Mecca, to which they long to make a pilgrimage 
for study and inspiration. 


J. G. Andersson. 
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A History of Arabian Music to the XIIIth Century. By H. G. 

Farmer, M.A., Ph.D. pp. xv + 264. London : Lnzac & Co., 

1929 . 15 ,?. 

Dr. Farmer’s studies in Arabian music are too well known to 
require comment. By the extent and thoroughness of his researches 
he has gone a fair way towards revolutionizing our knowledge of both 
the technique of Islamic music and its influence in mediaeval Europe. 
His new w r ork is the first volume in a systematic survey of the whole 
field, and forms a sort of historical prolegomena to the more technical 
side of the subject. The chapters follow the conventional chrono- 
logical divisions (i, The Jahiliya ; ii, The Rise of Islam ; iii, The 
Orthodox Caliphs ; iv, The Umayyads, etc.). Each chapter is sub- 
divided into three sections, the first expounding the relevant political 
and cultural data, the second the various factors, social, legal, and 
technical, which influenced the musical life of the period, the third 
“ the biographies of all the celebrated composers, singers, instru- 
mentalists, theorists, scientists, and litterateurs Apart from the 
importance of these detailed surveys for the history of Arabian music, 
the materials which Dr. Farmer has put together with such diligence 
are likely to prove of great value in other fields of Arabic studies. 
Chapter ii is mainly devoted to a discussion on the place of music 
and musicians in Muslim Tradition and law, w hich is of special interest 
to students of Islamic jurisprudence. A still wider field of research 
which he has opened up (though without himself touching on it at all) 
is the influence of music on the development of Arabic poetry— a 
subject which has hitherto received surprisingly little attention from 
Arabic scholars. The large repertory of facts collected in chapters 
i- iii, and iv, even though many of them will doubtless dissolve into 
air under a closer scrutiny, should prove of the greatest service to 
the future investigator of this insistent problem. On these subjects 
as well as on music, Dr. Farmer’s book promises to be one of the most 
stimulating productions of recent years. 

A few T errors of detail have crept into the historical sections. Why 
rajaz is defined as “ unrhymed poetry ” on p. 9 is not clear, since 
in its customary form rajaz has just twice as many rhymes as the 
more complex metres. On p. 188, by a curious misunderstanding, 
the Murabits (Almoravides) are called Murawids. In his account 
of Ishaq al-Mawsill Dr. Farmer has not brought out the fact, stated 
by Ahlwardt, that Ishaq followed the classical school of music of 
Ibn Jami" in preference to the school of his father Ibrahim — a point 
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of some importance if it is true. With a bibliography coverin. 
seventeen pages, there can be little that the author has overlooked 
the principal omissions which I have noted are Martin Hartmann 
brochure Metrum it nd Rhjthmus, Mez’s Die Renaissance des Islam 
Ahhvardt’s introduction to the Weinlieder of Abu Nuwas, and an 
interesting treatise of al-Jahiz ( jlAJ* 3 sJL-j. published In- 
Dr Finkel at Cairo in 1926) which supplements the notices on singinu- 
girls contained in the AghdnI. The very detailed material contains 
in volumes iv and v of Xuwayri's encyclopaedia does not seem to luiv - 
been utilized, though the work is quoted in the Bibliography, but 
possibly the issue of these volumes came too late to allow Dr. Farm'-" 
to draw upon them. 

H. A. R. G. 


At Ajaxta. By Kaxaiyalal H. Vakil, B.A., LL.B. Foreword bv 
W. E. Gladstone Solomon, I.E.S. With 38 illustration'. 
Bombay : D. B. Taraporevala Sons & C’o., 1929. Price 6*\ 

The literature on the Ajanta Caves and their frescoes has already 
grown to considerable dimensions, but manv of these books are costly 
and some of them are now unprocurable ; in any case, the present 
volume, in consideration of merits of its own, is a welcome addition 
to this literature. Mr. Vakil gives a detailed description of the more 
important caves, with accounts of the paintings, architecture, and 
sculpture, and a critical estimate of the character of the art they 
represent. He writes as an enthusiast, and his text is as attractive 
as it is well informed. The illustrations have been carefully chosen 
and are remarkably clear. The work reflects great credit not only 
on the author, but on the publishers, who have attained a degree of 
excellence seldom found in productions of the Indian press. 

T. W. Arnold. 

MaxdC, the City op Joy. By G. Yazdani, M.A. pp. xii + 131, and 
b0 illustrations. Oxford : University Press, 1929. 
Everyone interested in the Muhammadan architecture of India 
is acquainted with the deserted city of Fathpur Slkrl, but the still 
more extensive ruins of Mandfi in Central India, having been rather 
lore difficult of access before the days of motors, have been little 
an< ^ lrC conso< l u entl y less familiar to the average reader, 
the capital of the independent Muhammadan kingdom 
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of Malwa for 130 years until in 1531 it was annexed by Bahadur Shah, 
Sultan of Gujarat, and was incorporated into the Moghul empire by 
Akbar about thirty years later. During the period of its independence 
it was governed by a series of rulers whose annals make entertaining 
reading, the last of whom Baz Bahadur has attained undying fame 
through the romantic story of his love for Rupmati. Their capital 
was situated on the summit of a hill more than '2,000 feet above sea- 
level and separated from the main plateau of Malwa by a deep ravine ; 
the top of the hill, which is almost flat, was protected by walls about 
25 miles in length. Several of the Sultans of Malwa were great 
builders, and their palaces and mosques of considerable architectural 
merit still remain in a fair state of preservation, though for more than 
two centuries the ruins have been abandoned to wild beasts, and 
panthers still patrol the streets at night. Mr. Yazdani, the talented 
Director of Archaeology in H.E.H. the Nizam’s dominions, has compiled 
an attractive guide to the monuments of this city, and, unlike most 
guides, it affords pleasant reading even to those who have not the good 
fortune to visit the site. The volume is finely illustrated with photo- 
graphs and plans. 

T. \Y. Arnold. 

A Coptic Dictionary. Compiled bv W. E. Crum. (Part I : a-viujv.) 
Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1929. 42s. net. (To be completed 

in five parts ; subscription price for the whole, £7 7s.) 

For previous Coptic lexicography, see the heading Worterbucher 
on p. 447 of Stern’s Koptische Grammatih (Leipzig, 1880). I transcribe 
his list, shortening his entries and giving them numbers : — 

(1) Kircher, Lingua aegyptiaca restituta, Rome, 1644. (Contains 
the scalae of medieval Egyptian scholars.) 

(2) Lacroze-Scholz-Woide, Lexicon aegyptiaco-latinum , Oxford, 1775. 

(3) Rossi, Etymologiae aegyptiacae, Rome, 1808. 

(4) Tatham, Lexicon aegyptiaco-latinum, Oxford, 1835. 

(5) Peyron, Lexicon linguae copticae, Turin, 1835. 

(6) Parthey, Yocabularium coptico-latinum . . . , Berlin, 1844. 

(7) Goodwin, Gleanings in Coptic lexicography, AZ., 1869-71. 

(8) Kabis, Auctarium lexici coptici A. Peyron, AZ., 1874-6. 

So far Stern. To these add : — 

(9) Auctarium ad Peyronis lexicon copticum, Berlin, 1896. (Com- 
piled from (7), (8) and other contributions to Coptic lexicography 
published in AZ.) 
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(10) Claudius Labib, ni'XtTiKOM iifAtni mtc mpcAiilfHAi, 
Cairo, 1895-1915. (Coptic-Arabic, five parts, only ; it cease 
publication at the death of its author, and his remaining materia i- 
were dissipated.) 

(11) Spiegelberg, Koptisckes Handle arterbuch, Heidelberg, 1921. 

Of those, (1) is a source-book, (2) (3) (4) out of date, (6) a compila- 
tion from (5) and (4), depending too much on the unscientific (4), an 1 
(10) is of little practical use to Western scholars, though it contain - 
some material not accessible elsewhere. We depended almost entire h 
upon (5), with which we bound up (9), if we were so fortunate as t n 
possess it ; so that our working dictionary was nearly a hundre 
years old, supplemented by contributions to the technical Egyptologica. 
journal. 

(11) marked a great step forward : but its aim was primaril; 
etymological ; the entries are ordinarily little more than a single line 
and its essential feature is a column giving the ancient Egyptian 
equivalent of each Coptic word, in hieroglyphic script and transcrip- 
tion. There are almost no citations or indications of grammatica' 
use — it is a vocabulary with derivations, not a dictionary. But it saved 
Mr. Crum much labour and his printer much expense. “ Its most 
conspicuous novelty,” he says of it, “ is the addition, in all case.' 
where justifiable, of the hieroglyphic or demotic etymology of the 
Coptic form. Some students will regret the absence of this important 
element from the present work and it was only after much hesitation 
that I decided to omit it. I cannot claim an independent judgment 
as to the appositeness of a demotic etymology, while to reproduce 
these in hieroglyphic type — for a mere transcription satisfies no one 
would greatly have increased costs and yet have added nothing of 
adequate importance to what Spiegelberg has already given us. 
This may be illustrated by a single example. &om€ : harp, says Mr. 
Crum, meaning assured by determinative of hieroglyphic bnt ” and 
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turning up the word in Spiegelberg we find its derivation J 

The works of the English and the German scholar are complementary. 

But it is time to speak of Crum’s labours in the field of lexicography 
strict!} so called. He has for a good deal more than twenty years 
been working through the whole of published Coptic texts, and has 
drawn upon much material yet unpublished : it is reallv an extra- 
ordinary feat for a single scholar, and this dictionary places him 
ranks of those orientalists who have advanced their studies 
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by a whole stage. It is safe to say that henceforward nobody will 
ever edit a Coptic text or discuss any aspect of the Coptic language 
without Crum’s help, and that his work will remain a lasting asset to 
British scholarship. The greatest accretion of material since Peyron’s 
day is in the region of non-literary texts, which were practically 
non-existent a hundred years ago. Owing to the absence of Greek 
originals, they ate far more difficult of interpretation than literary 
matter, and Crum has quite often to admit of a word “ meaning 
uncertain ” or even “ meaning unknown ” ; but in countless instances 
his skill and knowledge have adduced a certain or probable explana- 
tion, on many occasions by an ingenious emendation modestly put 
forward with a mark of interrogation. 

Considerations of space and expense of printing have forced him 
to omit proper names and the Greek words which occur with such 
frequency in Coptic, but even here he has supplied some valuable 
help. When a Greek word is so deformed that it has assumed a 
Coptic form, he includes it ; e.g. (= mva.£) and the 

enigmatical ^ h 1 1 sulph wr, which must apparently be OeXov: and though 
proper names are not entered as such, he gives them as derivatives ; 
for instance, at the end of his article on e'Xoo'Xe (a'Xo'Xi) grape, 
he quotes personal names ua'Xo'Xii, iiatXo'Xc, hatAi/Ac, 
IJaTeXXoXl, uatc'A'Ao'At, nATpmpioc., 77aAd>Ai?, JTeAooAe, 
t a’Xo’Xi, tUA’Aoi’X^, TcpcpujoT and place-names niiAOA’Xo'Xi, 
haa HTfXioioX?, To7ro? TeXooXe, Tlik>,> tiaWaa'Xi, UJCMA- 
“Xo’X^t = 'FtveXooXe, of course all with references. 

There is hardlv any element of Coptic grammar more difficult than 
its prepositions. For an example of skilful arrangement I would 
recommend the reader to test the article on C-, which Crum introduces 
as follows (I expand contractions) : — “ C- Sa‘idic, Bohairic, Fayoumic 
A-Achmimic, Old-Coptic, with suffix e po= (e poj= in 2nd person plural) 
Sa‘idic and Bohairic, ApA= Achmimic and Old-Coptic, C X a * 
Fayoumic, preposition (hieroglyphic r), simple or compound with 
noun : y&o‘X, ?aat, epu-, epAT=, tTooT% epovn, eopAi, 

? 2P 11 -, t^°TO,cxn- ; or with article and noun: cnKiOTf, cmtHT, 
criTiipcj, cnox?, tniyoii, enpAe, entice, ! also i n verbal 

prefix third future Sa'idic, Bohairic, cja- Achmimic. Often 

strengthened by preceding e bo'X, cpOYii, eipm, CO pAi, with 
hardly changed meaning. Used for many purposes, chief of which 
are here illustrated. ...” The illustrative citations then occupy four 
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columns, and the treatment appears to be both exhaustive • ; 
dear. 

The dictionary is to be completed in five parts : every oriental, v 
. ”’ lsil Crum the health and strength to put his work throu. 
npi } and to ha\e the satisfaction of receiving the congratulate ’ - 
o the learned world on a linguistic monument ciere perennius. 

S. Gaselee. 

Exousu-Puxiabi Diotioxary. By W. P. Hares, of the Chun 

Missionary Society. 7] x 5. pp . iii + 478. Lahore, l'n_ 
Rs. 5s. 


is a \eij useful little dictionary, larger than its predecessor 
t o lves the Panjabi for over 14,000 English words and owing to ir~ 
a size is a \ cry convenient book to carry about. The numbc-t 
on s tianslated assures one s being able to find some rendering 
mar i a t e things one wants to talk about. The Panjabi word- 
b c , and if a European learns them all he will have an extensive 

,. 6 ° e 0 . ^ an " ua o e > while the proverbs quoted will enable 

him to add spice to his conversation. 

he book gi\ es one the impression of having been sent to the press 
it was quite read} , when a second edition is called for it should 
e cart u y revised. With a view to increasing its usefulness I mav 
venture to make some suggestions. 

It woukl be helpful if the compiler stated clearly which dialect of 

J', ^ ^ ’ n whether the Eastern (Amritsar 

and the east) or the Western (Lahore and the west). A missionary 

,• ” 1 i 6 • *' e enou gh in the two areas to be able to deal 

tJl b ° th f ° rmS ° f S P eech ’ and ^ might be better to 

n ° ne dull ;; Ct - P erha P s P u tting in brackets such words from the 
other as may have been collected. 

, <* *i*e pronunciation intended by the 

* rT' 1 *° m ‘ ,mtke ' “ i? " S ,re ref J tired. The sign is made 
„ vela. I 0 ” T”"' 1 ’ " l " ch are usnalI >' distinguished, viz. cerebral 

Conseouentl T ‘ >|V '° I " *’ lastlv "a«al, „£ vowels. 

S * “ cons tantlv in doubt as to the correct sound. 

on P 38 „ ««■*•> « <W on p. 1 m U„ck,k and m,-t„ 

these " l aaJ - P- SW mm, and Ae.nallv 

area is definiteivt V" ’ ”f C ' rt ' btal but unless the western 

oectirs. Words lid . u ded. 1 should he indicated whenever it 
hi, ml M. ^ p ,„„ ^ 
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sound ludicrous in a western village. My servants often laughed at 
a " silly man who said paid for paid Similarly cerebral n should 
lie printed much more freely (e.g. for most infinitives), and where 
western words differ from eastern in the use of n, the difference should 
lie indicated. 

The compiler says in his preface that when a word is written in 
several ways he has tried to regularize the spelling and adopt the 
commonest. He is right in systematizing the spelling, hut he might 
well do so more completely, for there are still many inconsistencies. 
(We find dhith, thith, thitth for the same word.) As regards the second 
point the aim ought surely to be not the commonest spelling, but 
that which best represents the pronunciation. The spelling of many 
words needs to be thought out again. Thus icdstkot, pyjama, mem- 
sdhib, hoshiydr should be vaskat, pajdmmd, memsdb, hushydr. 

Again many words are printed as they are spelt in the sister (or 
daughter) language Urdu. It would be more natural to give Panjabi 
words a Panjabi form. 

A great deal of space could be saved by cross references. There 
does not seem to be any object in giving the same Panjabi words 
several times over, as for example under abandon, forsake, leave, 
relinquish, and reject : or command, enjoin, and order ; or again, 
reprimand, reproach, and reprove, with their corresponding nouns 
which are all on the same page, each with a full list of Panjabi 
equivalents. 

It would be a great improvement if the constructions of verbs 
were given Thus tdgld karnd, enjoin ; should one say o'au tdgld kltl 
or o' h u tdgld klta or o‘di tdgld kltl? All are theoretically possible, but 
only one is correct. But let us pass from these matters to the real 
solid work underneath. 

This volume represents years of faithful labour carried on in the 
midst of many difficulties. I trust that Canon Hares will be much 
encouraged by the reception accorded to his dictionary. 

T. Grahame Bailey. 

Linguistic Survey of India. Yol. I, Part II. Edited by Sir George 
Grierson. O.M, 14 + 10 j, pp. viii + 30 + 331 + -• Calcutta. 

This is a companion to Part I of this volume reviewed in Bulletin 
I - Pt. 1. It contains a collection of 168 words or grammatical forms 
m 364 languages, most of which are spoken in India. A few non- 
Indian languages have been added for purposes of comparison. The 
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words for the Indian languages are nearly all taken from the eat - • 
volumes of the Survey. Very wisely the alphabet of the Internati> ■ . 
Phonetic Association has been avoided. This alphabet should 
employed only when one is pretty certain of the exact sounds. 1 
signs used are given on p. 2, and will on the whole command as.-e 
though some may object to the use of two different signs for t * 
aspirate : e.g. mhara , m'aro. The Greek letters are satisfactoi" 
being fairly well known. The following letters have been accidental. ' 
omitted from the list and should be added : c, ch, z. j, l, Ih, r, rh, »■, , 
>ih, nh, y, q. 

The signs for Arabic letters * on p. 30 will be approved excej 
that, for .i>. 

The Introduction, pp. 1-30, contains much useful informatio.. 
about tones. 

Some of the material in this volume touches me very closed . 
especially « hat is founded upon information which I collected myseli 
It recalls to me many linguistic journeys in the Himalayas. It 
reminds me of the delight with which I discovered in 1908 the fact 
that Siria distinguishes the three unvoiced sibilants s, s, with then 
voiced counterparts z, z, z ; contains not only the usual affricates 
ts, tsh, c, ch, but also the cerebral affricates c, ch ; marks off the forward 
t, d, r, n from the back t, d. r, n ; and finally separates the aspirated 
th, th, kh, j)h, ch, ch, from the unaspirated t, t, k, p, c, c. There was 
then no Indo-Aryan language known which had the three unvoiced 
sibilants in natural speech. In the autumn of 1908 I communicated 
these facts to Sir George, and it is a source of much gratification 
to me that in this volume he has accepted them all, particularly 
because for some time he hesitated about doing so ; out of a feeling 

of loyalty he was unwilling to think that earlier workers had been 
mistaken. 

In one other matter connected with Sin a I must express my thanks. 
I have several times begged Sir George to discontinue the use of 
" Brok P a ” as the name of a dialect of Siria. He has here given it 
up, and now he speaks of the Sina dialects of Dras and Dah Hanu. 

here is still a little left to correct, t and d are not alveolar, 
but purely dental as in Urdu, Panjabi, and Lahndi. Pt. I, p. 329, 
seems to saj that there are three d’s, one alveolar there written d, 
tvv° others both written d, one post-aveolar and one cerebral; 
u it oes not follow up the statement about the two d’s ; no examples 
<P'en, or lists of words which distinguish them. The truth is 
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that theie is only one d phoneme, not two. The difEerenee between 
t, d, and t, d, is the same as in Urdu and Panjabi, and is equally easy 
to recognize. Of course, people unaccustomed to making sound 
distinctions will often fail to make them in a foreign language, even 
when the sounds are the same as their own. 

In the Part before us, Sir George has printed an accurate Gilgiti 
list sent by Col. Lorimer to replace the old one of vol. viii ; one regrets 
the more that for CilasI and DrasI the old inaccurate lists have been 
utilized. I could have supplied him with the words for both these 
dialects. 

I am grateful to him for accepting my statement about tones in 
Panjabi and giving a list with the tones marked. Tones should be 
given for Lahndi also. Their use is widespread ; I have found them 
in nearly every Lahndi dialect I have studied. They extend into 
Western Paharl. In Sina, too, I thought I discovered one special 
tone which distinguished certain words. The phenomenon requires 
investigation and should not be lost sight of. 

For Lahndi Sir George writes Lahnda, saying that it is an English 
word. Lahndi is just as good an English word as Lahnda, and better 
than Lahnda. What we want to know is the Urdu or Panjabi word 
for the language. As a matter of fact, I have found that scholarly 
Indians speaking Urdu or Panjabi use the word Lahndi as the name 
of the language. It is the natural word, whereas Lahnda would be 
used only by those who were copying some European. 

The full and able treatment of Kasmiri represents Sir George’s 
best work. The Pandits’ dialect, as Professor II. L. Turner has 
pointed out, yields the equation ME -d- > -r-. The Survey makes no 
reference to the Village Ks. dialect which has ME -d- > -r-. On 
this important difference see JRAS., July, 1929, pp. 606-8. 

Sir George must not hold the Phonetic Department of the SOS. 
responsible for my description of Sindhi implosives in Bull. SOS., 
II, 4, 835, 6. The first paragraph there is an ordinary unoriginal 
statement of what “ implosive ” connotes. Paragraph 2 mentions 
the four implosives found in Sindhi. Paragraphs 3 and 4 describe 
what, after careful study aided by a hand-mirror, I believe to be my 
own method of making the sounds. The Phonetic Department may 
or may not agree with me. It has, in fact, suggested to me that the 
argument in para. 4 is open to question. 

Four names are given in the Survey for the takri alphabet, viz. 
thdkuri, takkan, takri, and takri. I have never heard any but the last, 
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tdhi. The derivation is unknown, but we may be sure it is not 
connected with thahir. The Survey throughout uses Latvia as tb 
name of the shop-keepers’ script in North India. This should be 
hiiuje. for the word is always masc. plur. 

Part ii of vol. i brings the Surrey to a conclusion for the present 
and hat in hand we take leave of Sir George Grierson and his colleagtu 
Professor Sten Konow, begging them to accept the assurance of oui 
immense gratitude for many hours of enjoyment, past and future, 
Salvete, valete. 

T. Grahame Bailey 


Saddamti, La Grammaire Palie d'Aggavamsa. Texte etabli pai 
Heljier Smith. I.Padajiala. Acta Reg. Societatis Humaniorun 
Litterarum Lundensis XII, 1. 6| x 91. pp. xi + 314. Lund 
1928. 

This edition has been printed in the series issued under the auspice* 
of the Royal Society of Letters in Lund, which is familiar to Sanskritht- 
from the equally important and skilled edition of the Nirukta bv 
H Skold. 

A reliable edition of the Saddanlti has long been wanting and we 
welcome in Mr. Smith s work a thoroughly scientific achievement 
which satisfies all requirements for historical studv. 

The Saddanlti has been highly esteemed in the centuries of the 
Pali-Sanskrit revival in Ceylon, which began under Parakramabuhu I. 
Its author Aggavamsa was a Burmese and one of the greatest light.-- 
of Pali studies in Burma. The date of the S.N. is traditionally given 
as a.d. 1154. Its importance consists in being the oldest authentic 
document about the condition of Pali and Pali knowledge in the 
twelfth century, i.e 400 years prior to the oldest Pali MSS. which we 
possess, and it is to be regarded as the linguistic norm of the Pali 
Canon as we have it to-day. It is also important for the better 
readings of the Canon as it gives a great many quotations from the 
latter as examples of grammatical rules. With these we can test the 
oral tradition and its fixation in writing since the time of Vattagamani 
We may justly ascribe to the Saddanlti as high a position as an 
encyclopaedia of Pali philology as we are wont to ascribe to the 
^ ' :s,1( ldhimagga as an encyclopaedia of Buddhist Dogmatics. 

This first volume, padamald " word-garland ”, contains explana- 
tions, paradigms, and etymologies, as we know them from the older 
commentaries and other exegetical works and which all go back to 
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Sanskrit models. But the Saddanlti (i.e. word-rule ; sadda = word 
as grammatical unit ; pada as syntactical) is far more exhausting 
and thorough, and Aggavamsa criticizes Kaceavana bv expressly 
referring to the word-use of the Canon (palinaya). Thus the S.X. 
is a means of stating which Pali forms were actually in use as compared 
with those which are found in lexicographical lists (koshas) only. 
It is also invaluable for the study of synonyms, after the manner of 
the Xiddesa which we find greatly enlarged here, but the beginnings 
of which we have already in the oldest Canonical books. Thus on 
p. 64 e.g. we have 22 synonyms for satto " human being " where 
the Xiddesa (see Xd. i, 3 = Xd. ii, Xo. 249) has only 10. Among 
them we may note in passing the reading himlayu (— Indraja ! cf. 
manuja) for the indagu of the Xd. : I wonder if we may assume 
a " coekneyism ” for this form, such as Kern saw in Pali ham 
” quick ” for Sk. dsn l 

Language and style of the Saddanlti are on the whole the same 
as those of the Commentary literature of the tenth to twelfth 
centuries a.d., which represent a development of post-classical Pali 
under the influence of Sanskrit, as we find it e.g. in the 
Mahavamsa Tlka. 

The present edition has been done in Mr. H. Smith's usual scholarly 
and painstaking way with an arrangement of the text which makes 
clear reading ancl verification of references easy. The print is excellent. 
We are looking forward to the publication of the two remaining parts 
(the Dhatumala and the Suttamala). 

W. Stede. 

Handbooks on the Xational Language Headers of Japan. 

Vol. I. By Kikue Ojima. pp. 79. 9 in. Tokyo. 1929. 

Vol. I consists of transcriptions from the texts of the Xational 
Language readers, divided into Lessons of suitable length. Each 
lesson is followed by instruction under the headings " Pronunciation ”, 
" Meaning ”, “ Grammar ”, and " Xote ”. Whilst the information 
given under " Pronunciation ” is no doubt admirable, the practical 
value of a musical setting is very problematical. The grammatical 
notes contain a considerable amount of useful information, but 
unfortunately in using technical terms the author appears to have 
struck out a line for himself : thus, for instance, a form of the verb 
which is referred to as the " Present Tense ” by such authorities as 
Aston. Chamberlain, Lange. Imbrie, etc., is labelled " Infinitive ". 
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That neither definition is satisfactory is merely a perplexity of t,. 
language. 

It is under the headings “ Meaning ” and " Note ’ , howe\ • 
that the chief value of this book will be found. Armed with this ho 
(or set of books) by Mr. Ojima, the elementary student of Japan- 
will be able to prosecute his studies alone in a way hitherto hard 
possible. He will, besides, have an illuminating commentary whi< 
will not only put him in close touch with simple everyday matte: 
in Japan, but will also give him an insight into the spirit under!} u.- 
the teaching given. 

It is a pity perhaps that the English was not revised by a compete: 
hand, but it would be unkind on this score to condemn a book wha. 
contains so much of what can be strongly recommended as whoh 
admirable. 

N. E. ISEMONGER. 

Mowa Jiten. By M. Han and H. Oshibuchi. 6| in. pp. 32 ~ 
894 + 18. Osaka, 1928. Stencil reproduction. 

Mongolian dictionaries have been practically unobtainable fm 
some time, and this has presented considerable difficulty and incon- 
venience to the student of the language. Accordingly the book undei 
review has the greater value, for anyone w T ho is able to read Japanese 
in native characters can now have recourse to this dictionary at 
least in the early stages of his study — without seeking aid from 
Kovalevski’s Didionnaire mongol-russe-frangais, or Golstunski s 
Mongolsko-russkii slovar. 

It contains about 17,800 words, i.e. very nearly 3,000 words more 

than are to be found in Schmidt’s Mongolisch-Deutsch-Russisches 

Wdrterbuch, and as to its accuracy there should be no hesitation, 
for one of the authors, Mr. Han, is a native of Inner Mongolia, and 
has been for many years a lecturer in Mongolian at the Schools of 
Foreign Languages in Tokyo and Osaka. 

The words are given in the Mongol writing, but are so arranged 
that o and u, 6 and ii, k and g, t and d, y and / in the initial syllable, 
as well as the medial k and g, t and d, can be distinguished. The 
arrangement is indeed excellent, but is not faultless, which is very 
unfortunate. To mention a few errors og- “ to give ” and otegus 
" old man ” are given under ii, and nogoge “ other, another ”, torul 

birth , moyke “ eternal ” are placed under nix, tii, and wii 
respectively. 
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The lists of grammatical terminations in an appendix are useful 
for constant reference by a beginner. 

At the end of his preface Mr. Han states : Moyyol iige kiiseku 
abuyai-nar-tur ktigiirge metii bolyasuyai kememiii " It is my desire that 
this book may serve as a bridge to those who wish to learn the 
Mongolian language ”, but it will certainly do more than this and enable 
more advanced students to cross hitherto unfordable rivers. 

It is a thousand pities, however, that the authors did not realize 
the fact that such a work as this might satisfy an urgent need, not 
only of the Japanese but also of Europeans who have not sufficient 
time to learn Japanese as a mere instrument for the acquisition of 
other languages. Admittedly, the compilation of a dictionary is 
no easy task, but a little more effort on the part of the authors would 
have made their work far more useful, if the meanings had been 
given in English also, or in French. 

S. Yoshitake. 


Outline Duala Grammar. By E. A. L. Gaskin, of the Education 
Office, Buea, Cameroons. 

This useful little book reaches us without date or publisher’s 
imprint (the preface is dated April, 1927, but the actual publication 
seems not to have taken place before last year), but one gathers that 
it emanates from the Government Press at Buea. A handbook of 
Duala in English has long been a “ felt want ”, as Saker’s Grammar 
(1855) and Vocabulary (1862) have long been out of print, as well as 
the works of Merrick (1854) on the cognate Isubu. Students were 
entirely dependent on German books, such as Meinhof’s small hand- 
book (to which Mr. Gaskin acknowledges his obligations) and Dinke- 
lacker’s valuable Dictionary . 

Duala is the most important of the north-western Bantu languages ; 
Mr. Gaskin says that “ with slight variations it is spoken and under- 
stood in the south of the British Cameroons by the natives of the 
Kumba and Victoria divisions. The estimated number of natives 
who can use this language in the British Cameroons is at least 10,000 : 
this number will surely increase now that the Mandatory Power 
has definitely decided to encourage the use of Duala in the schools 
of Kumba and Victoria ”. 

The present work being avowedly tentative, criticism of pp. 3-4, 
from the phonetic point of view, would certainly be out of place, 
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but it is clear that the sounds have been carefully observed a: 
one would judge, accurately distinguished. 

The group of languages to which Duala belongs is remark. 1 , 1 •• 
as departing in some respects from the Bantu norm, probably throe. . 
the influence of neighbouring Sudanic speech. It has, howev 
preserved Meinhof’s 19th class — here called the fifth. (The or 
adopted in this book is that of Meinhof’s small grammar, will 
for some reason or other, departs from the arrangement followed 1 
the Lautlehre.) This is a diminutive class, with the prefixes i- < ' 

(in Kongo and Manyema, etc., fi-) and lo- <lu. Johnston refu- * 
to consider this as a separate class and identified it with the vi- (phu i 
of ki ) class, as 8a. The bo- < vu class, chiefly consisting of abstrai ' - 
and collectives, takes, when susceptible of a plural, mi- as its preti: . 
this is exceptional, as in all other cases, so far as I know, the plui - 
prefix is ma-. The three locative classes, which Mr. Gaskin does n " 
notice, have disappeared, except for a few traces, e.g. the advei ■ 
wa there The tones, a very important feature in Duala. ai 
carefully marked ; we may expect interesting results from furth> 
study in this direction. 

Though its provisional character is insisted on, this is a mo- 
welcome and practically useful book. 

A. W. 

Rabi a the Mystic and her Fellow-Saints in Islam : Being the 
Life and Teachings of Rabi‘a al-'Adawiyya al-Qaysiyya of Basra, 
together with some account of the place of the women, saints in 
Islam. By Margaret Smith, M.A., Ph.D. pp. xxv -f 220. 
Cambridge : University Press, 1928. 

So much of the literature that has appeared upon the subject of 
Islam in recent years is made up of well-worn material and takes the 
form of compilations only, that it has appeared to some observers that 
the subject no longer affords opportunity for research, but the work 
of Dr. Margaret Smith has revealed an aspect of the religious life of 
the Muslim world which is entirely unknown to most persons and has 
received very little recognition even from the learned. To the common 
vulgar opinion that Muhammadans hold women in such low estimation 
that the\ do not even credit them with the possession of souls, the 
© t or of this work presents the life of a Muslim saint who was not 

a Lrf a " ° marl ^ ut was the religious teacher of men to whom 
p ace was assigned in Muhammadan hagiology. Though 
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references to Rabi'a are to be found in more than one European 
work dealing with Muhammadan mysticism, no scholar has hitherto 
devoted a monograph to the life and teaching of this remarkable 
woman. Dr. Margaret Smith has carried out her task with a thorough- 
ness which is deserving of the highest praise and she has based her 
account on an exhaustive examination of all the available sources, both 
printed and in manuscript, both in Arabic and Persian. To the account 
of Raima herself she has added a study such as is not to be found in any 
other published work, of the place of women saints in Islam and of 
their extension throughout the Muhammadan world, and her account 
is all the more valuable since it is based not merely on the study of 
books, but on personal experience of the life of Muhammadan women 
from Syria to the Sudan. Her book has already received wide and 
appreciative recognition, not only among students of Islam but among 
persons interested in mystical thought generally, and she has added 
to the literature on Islam a work that is not only new in its scope, 
but is scholarly and exact. 

T. W. A. 


Zaka IJllah of Delhi. By C. F. Andrews, with an Introductory 

Memoir by the late Maulvi Nazir Ahmad, pp. xxx + 159. 

Cambridge : Heffer & Sons, 1929. Price 7s. 6 d. net. 

Extensive as the literature concerning the many aspects of the 
Muhammadan world is, for the English reader at least, there has been 
no adequate presentation of one of the most characteristic types of 
Muhammadan society, the man of learning. Devotion to learning 
mamfested itself in a remarkable manner quite early in the 
Muhammadan era when scholars made long journeys to collect from 
the survivors among the Companions of the Prophet or the friends 
of these Companions such sayings of Muhammad and such record 
of his doings as they could remember. From the early period up to 
modern times there have been representatives of this devoted zeal 
for the acquisition of knowledge pursued without any thought of 
reward and communicated often without regard for remuneration, 
and such scholars have constituted a distinctive type in Muslim 
society. But the life of the majority of such persons was, from the 
very nature of the case, uneventful and the record that the historian 
gives of them generally includes little more than a few dates and an 
enumeration of their writings. The student looks in vain for 
a representation of personality and a revelation of the inner character 
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of such men. It is just such a picture as this that is provided In ^ 
biography that Mr. C. F. Andrews has written of Munshi Zaka ! mh. 
who was born in Delhi in 1832 when the distinctive ideals of cult- >1 
and devout Muhammadan society were still alive in that city. 
a student his life was uneventful enough, and after thirty-seven yt 
of service in the Muir Central College, Allahabad, as Profes»oi if 
Vernacular Science, he returned to his native city and spent ie 
remaining years of his long life there. It was not until Zaka h c :l 
was already an old man that Mr. Andrews came to know him, but b m 
the subject of the memoir himself and from members of his fan y 
and his personal friends the author has produced an attractive pict :e 
of a fine personality, whom all who knew him remember with affect’ >n 
and respect. 

T. W. A. 


Christianity and Islam under the Sultans. By the late F. V . 
Hasluck, M.A. Edited by Margaret M. Hasluck, B.-- 
(Cantab.), M.A.(Abdn.). 2 vols. pp. lxiv -)- x + 877. Oxforu 
Clarendon Press, 1929. Price 63s. net. 

Mrs. Hasluck has placed all students of the comparative study < ' 
religion, and of Islam in particular, under a debt of gratitude by the 
publication of the studies which her husband made in preparation 
for two works, which his premature death prevented him from 
completing, Transferences from Christianity to Islam and Vice }ersa 
and Studies in Turkish Popular History. Much of the material con- 
tained in these two carefully edited volumes is connected with a perioi. 
of religious history that is particularly obscure and has received the 
attention of only a few scholars, namely, the history of the Christian 
population of the Byzantine empire after it passed under the rule 
of the Turks. Though the Ottoman historians wrote ample records 
of the progress of their victorious armies and of the political activities 
of the new empire, neither they nor the Christian clergy who had 
become subjects of the conquering power, seem to have cared to 
record the changes that took place in the field of religion, and it is 
only by a diligent search in literature which was not primarily written 
with the object of providing such information, and especially by the 
investigation of local cults and inquiries into the history of local 
shrines, that light can be thrown upon the obscure religious changesthat 
took place between the fifteenth and the sixteenth centuries. The 
patient research and the extraordinarily wide reading which were 
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required for the elaboration of Mr. Hasluck’s investigations arefinetesti- 
monv to his unceasing industry and erudition. These twovolumesare a 
perfect mine of material for the study of the religious history of the 
Balkans and of Asia Minor during these obscure centuries ; they deal 
not only with the history of religious interactions between the rival 
faiths of Christianity and Islam — the spread and propaganda of such 
interesting sects as the Bektashis, — accounts of Christian sanctuaries 
frequented by Moslems and Moslem sanctuaries frequented by 
Christians, but also the classical scholar and the student of folk-lore 
and of primitive cults will find in them an immense mass of 
material difficult of access elsewhere. Only an editor familiar with 
the subject matter and the localities concerned, could have dealt 
in a competent manner with the manuscripts which the author had 
to a very considerable degree left in an unfinished state, and the 
completed work owes much to Mrs. Hasluck’s own researches and 
investigations, particularly in Albania and Macedonia. 

The ample index deserves special commendation and few persons 
except those who have themselves attempted to compile an index 
covering over an hundred pages in double columns, can appreciate 
the immense labour and the familiarity with the subject matter that 
such a task demands. Students working in very diverse fields of 
research will find this index of immense use, as it covers a much wider 
range of interests than the actual title of the book at first suggests. 

T. W. Arnold. 


The Holy Cities of Arabia. By Eldon Rutter. 2 vols. 
pp. xv + 303 and vii + 288. London and New York : 
Putnam’s, 1928. 42s. 

Mr. Rutter’s book is possibly the best Introduction to Arabia ever 
written. The story of his adventures, interesting in itself, is remark- 
ably enriched by his vivid portrayals, especially of the persons with 
whom he came into contact, coupled with a certain reticence that 
excites the reader’s curiosity. His Arabian journeys began at al- 
Qahm in ‘Asfr, whence he made his way overland to Mecca. Un- 
fortunately the marches were made by night for the most part and, 
his compass having been lost at sea. any extensive geographical 
observations were out of the question. The same considerations 
apply to his other journeys to and from Ta'if and to Madina and 
^.anbu". At Mecca he stayed for some nine nonths. and after the 
Pilgrimage lived much as an ordinary Meccan citizen. His sly 
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descriptions of the life of the city make delightful reading, but the: 
are no glimpses of that intense scholastic activity which was general. ' 
thought to occupy most foreign mujauirs. At Madina, on the otl 
hand, he spent only a short time, visiting the sanctuaries, but 1 ■ 
account of the city as it was in 1925 is most W'elcome. 

To students of the East, in fact, it is for its account of the Hi; 
during the first year of the Wahhabi occupation that the book is ni‘> 
valuable. (It may be remarked, in parentheses, that Mr. Rutte: 
publishers have done him no good service by trying to associate hi: 

at Mr. Philby’s instigation — with Burton, Doughty, and Snow : 
Hurgronje. As a contribution to our knowledge of Arabi. 
geographically, socially, and politically, his work is frank: 
disappointing. But as he himself makes no such claim, and no preten ■ 
to scientific accuracy or comprehensiveness, it would be out of plo - 
to criticize it on these grounds. What really matters is his ov 
reactions to his environment. ) The Ikhwan are given a fairly prominer'. . 
but by no means attractive, part, and their destructive activities a 
all noted with a quiet intensity of indignation. Mr. Rutter evident! 
shares the views of the Muslim commonalty (not to speak of tl. 
HijazI pilgrim-touts) on this subject, and has nothing but bitter woru 
for the fanaticism of the desert-men. Yet his judgments on tU 
townsfolk in their turn are not particularly favourable, and one is lei 
wondering what his real feeling is towards the people amongst whon: 
originated the religion to which — in a modernized and reinterprete' 
form he is so obviously attracted. 

H. A. R. G. 


Th e Autobiography of Ousama [Ibn Mounkidh], Translated bv 
G. R. Potter, pp, xii 4 - 301. London : Routledge (Broadway 
Mediaeval Library), 1929. 12s. 6 d. 

Usama’s autobiographical anecdotes form one of the most precious 
of extant sources for the social life of Syria in the Middle Ages and 
what may be called the local history of the Crusades. There is 
consequently every cause for satisfaction that it has at last been made 
accessible to English readers. Dr. Potter, who is the Lecturer in 
Medieval History at Queen’s College, Belfast, has produced a very 
rea a e version of Derenbourg’s translation, and has supplied brief 
but adequate notes to elucidate the casual references in the text. 

observant '"Tl ^ P leasure which is furnished by these lively 
ns an untrng tales, the book is one which history students 
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in particular would be well advised to read. From a strictly technical 
point of view, of course, this translation raises the question of the 
attitude of the Orientalist when one of the few plums (from our point 
of view) of Eastern literature is gathered by one who has no first- 
hand acquaintance with the original. We should not, presumably, 
be content to have an English version of a German work made from a 
French translation, and it is difficult to see why the case should be 
different with an Arabic work. There is the farther point that the 
first translation of any Arabic work can hardly be free from a certain 
proportion of errors, which a subsequent reviser is likely to reduce ; 
besides, when a style so spare and laconic as is Usama’s has to be 
rendered through the medium of a diffuse and wordy French transla- 
tion, it is impossible to preserve anything of the flavour of the original. 
Such considerations, however, are not likely to appeal to the wider 
public, and on general grounds the book is heartily welcome. 

H. A. R. G. 

Beitrage zur Geschichte DES Staatskanzlei im Islamischen 
Agypten. By Walther Bjorkmann. (HamburgischeUniversitat. 
Abhandlungen aus dem Gebiet der Auslandskunde. Band 28.) 
pp. viii + 217. Hamburg, 1928. 

With the publication of that fine flower of mediaeval bureaucracy, 
Qalqashandi’s Subh al-A'sha, in fourteen volumes (Cairo, 1913-20), 
one of the most important sources for the history of Islamic culture 
was at last made fully accessible to Oriental scholarship. The new 
edition has already been freely utilized, but the materials which 
Dr. Bjorkmann has put together in the present Beitrage demonstrate 
afresh how much still remains to be quarried from this monumental 
work. The fourth and fifth sections of his book are designed to 
facilitate its use, the fourth giving a classified list of Qalqashandi’s 
sources, the fifth a detailed summary' of the contents — both sections 
being the more welcome in view of the absence of any 7 indices to the 
edition as it stands. The first section gives a brief survey of the 
beginnings of Islamic administration under the Umavvads and 
‘Abbasids, together with a valuable bibliography 7 of Arabic literature 
on the subject, including summaries of two MS. works, al-Baghdadl’s 
Kitab al-Kuttab and Hilal as-Sabi’s Ghurar al-Baldgha. The second, 
and principal, section is an admirable monograph on the complicated 
history of the secretariat in Egypt. The third section comprises a 
draft list of secretaries of all the Caliphs and all the rulers of Egypt, 
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but with several lacunae, which presumably remain to be filled up 
from other sources ; the names inserted under the Ikhshidids, for 
example, could have been supplemented from the history of Jamal 
ad-Dln al-Halabl (in the appendix to Wustenf eld’s Stattholter, 4 e Abt.). 
The statement made on p. 18 that the technical use of the term 
duvdn al-inshd’ cannot go back as far as the Tulunids, may be correct, 
but it is worth noting that the word inshff is used by Ahmad b, 
Tulun’s secretary himself in relation to state documents 
(iJliaLJ! '■ Ibn Sa‘ld (ed. Vollers), 41). A final 

word of appreciation is due to the forty pages of full and carefulh 
classified indices. 

H. A. R. G. 


Revue des Etudes Islamiques, publiee sous la direction de L. 

Massignon. Tome II. Annee 1928. 4 cahiers. pp. Gil. 

Paris : Geuthner. Subscription price 100 francs. 

With the completion of its second volume, the methods and 
tendencies of M. Massignon’s journal become more clearly defined. 
In every article some aspect of the social and intellectual structure of 
the present-day world of Islam is examined more or less fully. But 
just here, where one might expect the widest variety, there can be 
no overlooking the fact of a certain uniformity or monotony in its 
contents. The reason is not far to seek ; M. Achille Sekaly Bey s 
collection of documents relating to L’Universite d’El Azhar 
(having already filled 90 pages in the first volume) occupy no fewer 
than 273 pages, or half the space available for articles ; and 224 
pages of the remainder are devoted to a variety of Turkish and 
Central Asian matters. No one would deny that it is of interest, and 
even of importance, to students of the Islamic world to have at their 
disposal the statutes of al- Azhar in exlenso, the detailed syllabuses for 
its three grades of students, and its revenue and expenditure account, 
but one may question whether it is the function of a journal of this 
kind to give up its space to what is in effect a lengthy book of a mainly 
documentary and statistical character. If this is to be a regular 
feature of the Revue des ft tides Islamiques, it seems a pity that 
M. Massignon did not retain the system of the old Revue du Monde 
Musid man. which had certain obvious virtues in the presentation of 
etudes de (si !) longue haleine ’ . The articles on Turko-Tatar 
subjects, on the other hand, deal with a variety of interesting topics, 
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including rural economy and workmen’s legislation in Turkey (the 
latter translated form the Russian journal Xovyi Vostok) and modern 
Turkish music, and only appear to bulk so large because so little room 
w left for anything else. 

The remaining articles all relate to the Berbers of Morocco. 
M Paul Marty publishes the ‘urf, or code of customary law, of the 
Beni M’tir, which is deserving of special attention as the first complete 
code to be published. An article by M. de la C'happelle on the tribes 
of the western High Atlas effectively illustrates, within a restricted 
sphere, the operation of the historical and geographical factors which 
underlie the whole of Moroccan history. Most interesting of all is a 
little study in four pages, the title of which, " Les C'hleuh de la Banlieue 
do Paris,” irresistibly recalls those " Voyages en Orient " of the 
elder Gautier — at the Crystal Palace. But few explorers in distant 
lands have had stranger discoveries to relate than that which 
Lieut. -Col. Justinard, aided only by his own acute observation and the 
municipal tramways, has made of the steady colonization of certain 
districts in the suburbs of Paris by tribal groups of Berbers from the 
still half-subduecl territories in the extreme south-west of Morocco. 

H. A. R. G. 

A Baghdad Chronicle. By Reuben Levy, M.A. pp. xii — 279. 

Cambridge : University Press. 1929. 15s. 

The mediaeval history of the East has suffered sadly at the hands 
of chroniclers, both native and Western, and the appearance of a work 
m which political events are subordinated to social history is doubly 
welcome. Mr. Levy has already shown that Oriental scholarship 
and accuracy are not incompatible with the possession of an attractive 
literary style, and the ability to present his material in an interesting 
form. In this book he has drawn directly on a large number of 
original authorities, printed and manuscript, but the smooth-running 
narrative has no hint of the mosaic. Orientalists will probably find 
little that is entirely new to them, but almost all would confess that, 
after reading it through, they have gained a much clearer vision 
than before of the life of Baghdad under the 'Abbasids. 

In the long range of five centuries covered by the " Chronicle ”, 
it was inevitable that some statements should be open to question. 
The number which I have noted, however, is comparatively small, 
and few are of importance. The story related on pp. 11-12 belongs 
to the legendary narrative put together by Sayf. and one would have 
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expected some hint that it is in all probability entirely fictitious. 
Marwan II was certainly no “ weakling Caliph ” (p. 13). On p. 26 
Mr. Levy says that Baghdad “ was not a fortified depot for troops ” : 
the impression given bv the historians, however, is that it was precisely 
for that purpose that it was founded. The statement about the 
Barmecides on p. 28 should have been corrected in the light of the 
facts recorded on p. 51 ; barmak is almost certainly a Sanskrit title 
The phrase “ regular wives, whose children were freeborn and entitled 
to inherit from their father ” (p. 61) gives the misleading impression 
that the children of concubines were not freeborn nor entitled to inherit 
Though the latter were in the early days socially inferior to the former, 
they were in every respect equal in the eyes of the law. The practice 
of kissing the threshold of the Caliph’s palace (p. 238) goes back at 
least to the fourth century of the Hijra. The Futuwwa associated 
with the Caliph Xasir (pp. 241-2) still maintained some sort of existence 
under the Mamluk sultans of Egypt after the destruction of Baghdad. 

H. A. R. G. 

Ibn Battuta, Travels in Asia and Africa, 1325-1354. Translated 
and selected by H. A. R. Gibb. (The Broadway Travellers.) 
London : George Routledge & Sons, Ltd., 1929. 

This is an admirable version of a most valuable work. “ To 
the world of to-day,” as Mr. Gibb says, “ the men of mediaeval 
Christendom already seem remote and unfamiliar.” “ How much 
more, he justly adds, l ’ must this apply to the great Islamic civiliza- 
tion that stood over against mediaeval Europe, menacing its existence 
and yet linked to it by a hundred ties that even war and fear could 
not sever. This would be his justification, if justification were needed, 
for placing in the hands of British readers this translation of the record 
of the travels of the indefatigable Ibn Battuta, who paints a more 
vivid picture of life in the many lands which he visited than anv 
author of his age. 

The work is styled l ' Selections from the Travels of Ibn Battuta ”, 
but so judiciously has the translator made his selections that there 
is no apparent breach of continuity, and the reader may rest assured 
that he has in his hand a comprehensive sketch of all the pilgrim’s 
wanderings and experiences. 

The method of compiling the record, by a secretary at the dictation 
J 6 ■ t f a ' 6 ^ er ’ ^ as P ro d u ced an attractive treatise in an easy 
9 style, -which the translator has wisely, and well, retained ; 
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but Ibn Battuta seems to have kept no notes, and no memory, however 
excellent, as his undoubtedly was, could retain, without an occasional 
lapse, a minutely accurate record of nearly thirty years of travel, 
and the result has been occasional errors in dates and in place-names. 
As Mr. Gibb observes, the errors are comparatively few, considering 
the enormous number of places and persons mentioned, and his 
valuable notes contribute much towards the correction of many of 
them, but some, and especially those of chronology, it may never 
he possible to correct. 

The translation is preceded by a most valuable introduction, 
displaying great critical acumen and learning both wide and deep. 
Its first section contains an account and a criticism of Ibn Battuta s 
work, and the other two provide historical and religious backgrounds. 
The historical section gives an accurate and complete, but most 
judiciously compressed account of the history of the lands visited by 
the traveller, and the religious section a lucid and instructive view 
of Islam in the fourteenth century of its orthodoxy and its mysticism, 
and of the life, the creed, the mentality, and the religious differences of 
Muslims. It will enable the merest novice to understand the circum- 
stances of the traveller’s wanderings, his difficulties, and his comments 
on men and affairs ; but there can be few students of Islam who can 
afford to neglect it. 

The work contains few misprints, but one on page 39 defying 
for “ deifying ” — is especially unfortunate. 

Mr. Gibb has earned the gratitude of all interested in oriental 
history, to whose numbers such work as his should add. and one of 
the chief merits of his book is that it is a foretaste of something better 
to come — a complete translation of A Donation to those interested in 
the Curiosities of the Cities and the Marvels of the II ays for the Hakluyt 
Society. 

Wolseley Haig. 


Christianity and the Government of India. By Arthur 
Mayhew. Faber & Gwyer. 12s. (>d. 

This volume is not nearly so good as was Mr. Mayhew s former 
volume on education in India. The latter was well and carefully 
written ; the present has the air of having been hastily scrambled 
together ; it is adorned by such queer lapses as epithet where 
the author means “ epitaph ” and " propagation where he means 
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" propaganda ” ; and he can write of “ the coinage and effigy ’’ ot 
the Moghul emperor. Then, too, Mr. Mavhew’s former subject wa> 
reasonably clear and definite, whereas the present is vague and general 
comprehending the history of both Protestant missions and Britisl. 
rule in India. He is very well acquainted with the history of Indian 
education and the problems which it has had to meet ; but he is les- 
familiar with the two broad subjects which he has now endeavoured 
to compress into one slender volume. The essence of the view that 
he puts forward is that the Company’s government was both cowardly 
and unwise in not patronizing more openly missionary activities, 
and that its attitude of religious neutrality had its part in bringing 
about the Mutiny. His argument is that since it was in fact a govern- 
ment of Christians, its assumption of neutrality was regarded by 
Hindus and Muslims alike as a mere mask behind which designs for 
the fraudulent disruption of their faiths might be matured. This 
seems to us a travesty of the facts. The Company was, we think, 
entirely right and completely justified in the view which it had con- 
sistently taken ; nor can its conduct properlv be described (with 
Mr. Mayhew) as " nervous vacillation ”, Dalhousie’s active policy 
of reform undoubtedly played a large part in producing the atmosphere 
of unrest which made the Mutiny possible ; and it would have had 
an even more marked influence had the Government been more closely 
associated with missionary activities. Akbar, Mr. Mavhew tells us, 
ne\ er aroused hostility ; a remarkable commentary on the history 
of Badaoni. In short, the volume seems designed rather to illustrate 
a pre-determined thesis than to investigate the facts. H. D. 


The British Crown and the Indian States . . . Drawn up on behalf 
... of the Chamber of Princes. King, 1929. 10s. 6d. 

This slender volume aims at laying before the general public an 
account of the manner in which the relations between the Crown 
and the Indian States came into being. But it is a pity that it is not 
more judicial in tone and exact in statement. Thus the writer observes 
that the treaties concluded bv the Company were inspired by “ a spirit 
of equality of status . In most cases nothing could be further 
from the truth. The treaties did indeed exhibit a formal equality 
of status, but the most cursory examination of the documents shows 
c early enough that the equality was a matter of form, not of substance. 
{ rr^ gaTdlng Wellesle T’ s Beaties, we are told that none stipulated 
ny lmitatlon of armed forces in the States. The fact is so. But 
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when we remember that both in Mysore and in Oudh AYelleslev took 
by treaty the power of giving advice which was to be accepted, it 
is clear that he was assuming authority over the whole state, and 
therefore over the extent to which the state maintained armed forces. 
The Fifth Report of 1812 is criticized for not dealing with the relations 
between the Companv and the Indian States, as if that document 
had not been designed exclusively to deal, as indeed it formally 
declares, with the internal administration of the Company’s territories. 
Nor, as was perhaps to be expected, does the volume admit the 
possibility that the text of the treaties has to be read in the light of 
subsequent historical development. Yet that fact obviously dominates 
the whole situation ; it is apparent, for instance, that the assumption 
of government by the Crown modified the position of the Princes, 
although the text of the treaties was formally confirmed. The volume 
must therefore be read with a cautious recollection of the pre- 
possessions with which it was naturally composed. 

H. D. 


Ceylon zur Zeit des Konigs Bhuvaneka Baku xjnd Franz Xavers, 

1539-52. Yon G. Schurhammer und E. A. Yoretzsch. 2 vols. 

Leipzig : Verlag der Asia Major, 1928. 50 M. 

The period covered by these important and admirably edited 
volumes is that of the origin of the Portuguese power in Ceylon. 
The island was divided into three realms. The principal king, 
Bhuvanaik Bahu, soon found himself involved in war with the sub- 
ordinate kingdoms. He sought help from the Portuguese, who had 
already established a factory at Colombo ; and, as the extension of 
their power in Ceylon was a favourite object with the Portuguese, 
and as the Zamorin of Calicut, their constant enemy, was supporting 
Mavadunna, king of Sitawaka, the Portuguese at last in 1539 managed 
to spare a body of troops, under the command of Miguel Ferreira, 
for the assistance of Bhuvanaik Bahu. Ferreira was an able and 
experienced soldier, who had served under Albuquerque. The king, 
thus relying upon Portuguese help, fell more and more under their 
control, and presently sent a Brahman ambassador, Radaraksa 
Pandit, to Lisbon, with an image of the infant prince whose recognition 
as successor Bhuvanaik Bahu desired. The pandit returned with 
the necessary orders, and with six Franciscans under Frey Joao 
de Yilla de Conde. After long discussions and prolonged delays, 
due to their preoccupations elsewhere, the Portuguese sent in 1547 
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an expedition to assist another king, Vikrama Bahu of Kandi , 1", 
they soon found that he was not willing to carry out promises rash! 
made in his name by a Portuguese adventurer at his court. In tb 
next year occurred the disastrous expedition to Kandi under -Jor. 
de Castro. In 1550 Ceylon was visited by the viceroy in person 
This led to a policy aiming more directly at the control of the islaim 
and was soon followed by the death of Bhuvanaik Bahu in ' ei . r 
extraordinary circumstances, being shot by a member of his Portugue 

guard. ■ . 

On the whole, the conduct of the Portuguese appears but 111 
the documents assembled in these two volumes. Indeed, then 
Ceylon record is low. But the papers which Dr. Schurhammer In* 
collected from Portuguese and ecclesiastical sources shows us clear b 
how the two main principles of their policy interacted. They sought 
in Ceylon as elsewhere, spices and Christians, and evidently felt that 
their work was still undone so long as the island remained unconverted 
to Christianity. Missionary influence seems to have played a con 
siderable part in diverting the Portuguese from one alliance to anothei 
with the rival Sinhalese princes. The documents which Dr. Schui 
hammer has here published therefore offer a fuller and more complete 
view of the historical development than those of Mr. Pieris s recent 
volume, besides providing the student with the texts themselves, 
of which Mr. Pieris only gives a translation. The editorial work 
has been done with fullness and precision, even though St. Francis 
Xavier does not play that important part which one would ha\i 
expected from the author’s title-page. We should welcome a further 
selection of original papers illustrating the later period of Portuguese 
dominion in Ceylon under the same skilled editorship. ^ 


Notes sur la Bhagavadgita, par Btjenne Lamotte. . . ■ Avec 
une preface de Louis de La Vallee Poussin, pp. xiii + 11 + 
153. Paris, 1929. 8s. 

The praise which M. de La Vallee Poussin in his preface bestows 
upon these Notes is well deserved. The book is accurate, judicious, 
free from prejudice, and very well informed. The study of the Gita, 
as M. Lamotte says, is never finished ; but he has greatly facilitated 
it by the skill and precision with which he has stated and discussed 
its main points. 

After an introduction surveying the theories of the Gita’s composition 
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and stating the object of the present studies, M. Lamotte proceeds to 
deal with the poem in three sections. In the first he reviews the 
conditions under which it arose — the cult of Krsna, the Bhagavata 
sect, and Brahmanism in its earlier phases (Vedas, Brahmanas, 
Upanisads, and nascent Darsanas). In the second he analyses the 
Gitakara’s speculative doctrines in regard to the nature and functions 
of the Lord, matter, and individual souls ; and in the third he examines 
his moral and practical teachings, represented by jndna-yoga, karma- 
yoga, and bhakti-yoga. Then follow a summary of the author’s con- 
clusions on the nature and object of the Gita, a telling criticism of 
Garbe’s unhappy attempt to dissect the Gita into two recensions, 
a bibliography, and indexes. Most readers nowadays, we believe, 
will agree with M. Lamotte’s conclusion that the Gita, as it stands, 
is mainly the work of a single writer, and that its unity lies in its 
general tendency and purpose, which is to win for the cult of Krsna 
as many proselytes as possible by borrowing heterogeneous doctrines 
from many sources and unifying them more or less by breathing 
into all of them alike that spirit of devotion to a personal god of grace 
which was characteristic of the Bhagavata church. 1 

The moot problems of the origin of the Krsna-cult are but briefly 
handled by M. Lamotte ; and with what he writes I regret that I 
cannot fully agree. He denies to Krsna historical reality (p. 11), 
quoting Barth’s argument that it is “ very improbable that Krsna 
is directly related to the Krsna of the Chandogya [iii, 17], for how 
should the obscure disciple of a certain Ghora have suddenly become 
the national hero of an important people of India, the warlike author 
of so many deeds of prowess ? ” With all respect I submit that this 
argument is fallacious, and that in the Chandogya Upanisad, in which 
Krsna is represented according to old brahmanic tradition, the Older 
Epic, where he appears in the light of a Ksatriya legend which was 
current outside his church, and the Later Epic, in which he figures 
as the Supreme Incarnate, we have three mutually complementary 
standpoints. The facts represented by them may well have been 
almost or quite contemporary. Krsna listening to a sermon of Ghora, 
Krsna ruling a powerful tribe, Krsna worshipped as All-God — these 
are events which might have happened within a few years, even 
within Krsna’s lifetime ; but in literature they were handled from 
three different points of view — the Aupanisada, the non-Krsnaite 

1 “ La bhakti est le centre de gravitation de tout le poeme,” he justly observes 
(P- 116). 
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Ksatriya, and the Krsnaite — and at different times, and in the th / 
the last two currents of thought are very imperfectly fused, i > 
term the Krsna Devakl-putra of the Chandogya “obscure ’ is > 
beg the question and to take an unfair advantage of the two meaniii.' 
of the adjective : for ” obscure ” may denote both " insignificant 
and " hard to identify That Krsna Devakl-putra of the Chandog ' 1 
was insignificant rests merely upon the ipse dixit of M. Barth ; th. " 
he is hard to identify is just the point at issue. With all respee r i - 
the eminent scholars who have asserted the contrary (among who. 

I may name honoris causa my lamented friend Mr. Pargiter in AIHi ■ 
p. 328 n.), I submit that bis identification with Krsna Vasudeva - 
based on very strong probabilities indeed. The name Krsna > 
common ; but the name Devakl is so very rare that the only beatw 
of it in Epic, Puranic, and Classical literature, as far as I know, i- 
the mother of Krsna Vasudeva. Hence the combination of “ Krsi.ia 
with the practically unique “ Devakl-putra ” on both sides of th ' 
equation is in itself enough to prove that K. Devakl-putra of the 
Chandogya = K. \asudeva. But the context of the Chandogya 
furnishes additional proof. Not to repeat what I have already written 
elsewhere ( JRAS ., 1929, p. 128), 1 will only say here that Ghora s 
sermon is exactly what we should expect a sumrnula theologies of the 
early Bhagavatas to be, expressed of course in the language of an 
Aupanisada worship of the Sun-god as blessed universal spirit, 
to v horn the souls of the faithful pass on death, and a primitive form 
of karma-yoga. In the Gita all this reappears, wdth more or less modifi- 
cation, and fortified by much additional matter from other sources. 
It is surprising that so judicious a scholar as M. Lamotte should 
ignore these striking points of contact and by a bold petitio princifii 
accuse the early Bhagavatas of “ indigence complete ” in regard to 
theology. The Gltakara himself indicates that he was the heir of 
an ancient sampradaya of sun-worship, which inevitably had also 
a theological and ethical side. In iii, 42 ff., in a chapter bearing the 
capital title karma-yoga, he gives us a theory of the gradations of 
being (sense-materials, sense-organs, manas, buddhi, Supreme) and 
of the Yoga based thereupon, which is essentially similar to Kafha 
iii. 10 f., vi. 7 f. (with omission of avyakta) ; and the process by which 
nature as thus graduated is to be controlled in order to suppress 
Anal sin he describes as a Yoga which the Supreme taught to 
nasvant (a solar being), he to his son Manu, etc. (iv, 1 ff.). I refuse 
6 WVe that the Ettakara invented this sampradaya : the facts 
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plainly suggest that before his time Bhagavata tradition preserved 
an ancient theory of karma-yoga, associated with an ontology and 
ethics more or less like those of the Katha, with which it connected 
an immemorial sun-worship. 

In the Chandogva Ghora enumerates as the virtues of his church 
austerities (tapas). bounty (debut), simplicity (arjam). harmlessness 
(ahnnsa), and truthfulness. The Gitakara has borrowed this list 
(a clear proof of his spiritual derivation from the Chandogva. with 
wide implications), and padded it out by the addition of seven more 
points (xvi, 1 f.). The Besnagar Inscription, however, reduces them 
all to " three immortal steps (padani), which lead to paradise — self- 
control (damn). bounty (caga), and heedfulness ( apramada ).” No 
doubt the writer’s design in formulating these three “ steps ” was to 
rationalise or moralise the mythical strides of Visi.iu : the question, 
however, is what virtues he meant bv damn, cugu . and aprantadu, to 
which he must have attached a wider meaning than they bear in 
the other lists. I am tempted to see in this triad a rude summary 
of the same principles as those of the Gita. Under " self-control " 
are perhaps included most of the ideas which the Gita treats under 
the headings of jndna-ydya. karma-yoga , and bhakti-ydga. " Bounty ” 
may denote not only gifts in general but also sacrifice, which occupies 
a prime place in the Bhagavata religious life, for the Gita insists 
on the necessity of sacrifice (yasktryam. xvii, 11), while it purifies 
and spiritualises the act by allowing it to be performed with the 
humblest materials, or even in symbol. And lastly, " heedfulness ” 
perhaps may be understood in the special sense of “ harmlessness ” 
(ahimsd), for heedlessness (pra matin) is constantly condemned as 
causing men to deprive other beings of life. 1 

But o he, turn satin eat ! it is time to conclude these observations 
°n M. Lamotte's book, from whom we take farewell with much 
gratitude for his excellent studies, echoing the hope expressed by 
-d- de la Vallee Poussin in his penetrating and suggestive preface 
that the author of the present work will follow it up by similar 
researches into the later cult of Krsna. 

L. D. Barnett. 

1 Of. the Jain use. e.a. in Tnttrii rthwlhnjn ni'i. vii. 8. pnimatta-yaijat prana - 1 yaro- 
pt)\'nn hi m.s/j, “ killing means to deprive another of life as a result of heedless 
activity.” 
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The BhagavadgTta : Translated from the Sanskrit with an Int - 
duetion and Argument and a Commentary by W. Douglas 
Hill. pp. xii, 303. London : Oxford University Press. 19'2 X 
Mr. Hill gives us a finely printed text, with a polished and sehohu 
translation and the notes necessary to its elucidation or defet 
(conveniently on the same page with the text) : and an introductv ' 
in which he discusses the Krsna-Vasudeva cult, the date and circlin' 
stances of composition of the work, and its doctrine, and furtfi 


elucidates his translation bv means of a full argument. It is eh . 
that he has spared no pains to make his edition as good as it could he . 
and he may justly congratulate himself on having produced a vei 
good edition. Probably his translation was especially a labour 
love : at an}' rate it gives the impression of care expended on the 
choice of every word and phrase : and the result achieved was wort! 
the pains, for it is a pleasure to read the English version. 

1 he Gita is sometimes so difficult to determine to a precise meaniiv.. 
that the reader is inclined to raise the prior question whether t li>- 
writei himself always had a definite meaning. Therefore, Mr. Hill - 
detailed statement of its argument is an essential part of his interpre- 
tation of the work ; and reference to it is necessary in those passages 
in which the text does not obviously succeed in saving just what 
Mr. Hill or. for that matter, any commentator or translator 
thinks that it meant to say. Mr. Hill is among those who look for 
a definite and consistent body of teaching in the work. But there 
are different kinds of definiteness and consistency ; and the kind 
which Mr. Hill finds in the work is not that which we look for in a 


.sterna tic treatise. The Gita has an extensive equipment of 
apparently technical terms which might suggest that a systematic 
philosophy or theology underlies them. And it may be that some of 
its terminology had a meaning to which we have lost the clue : 
Dr. Barnett states, for instance, that some of its terms and doctrines 
find their explanation in Pancaratra theology. But the suspicion 
fingers that they are sometimes borrowed from a fluid " Samkhya ” 
terminolog} which was the common property of epic and purana, 
an sometimes im ented ad hoc ; and in neither case employed with 
technical precision (although later scholasticism may have fixed 
em to the precision of a systematic theology in some cases). That 
0 ttlU &u ™ est * on m Hill’s note on xv, 16, where he savs 
oft,™? 7 nSeS SUperior t0 term inology and the very confusion 
epS t° su gg es t the oneness of all which is the ultimate 
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doctrine of the Gita A fluid terminology is not incompatible with 
consistent teaching, though it mav be with systematic doctrine. 
Mr. Hill’s position is perhaps not misrepresented hv the statement 
that though he would not claim that the work is systematic he does 
believe that it is fundamentally consistent. It is necessarily tied 
down to a certain definiteness in its doctrine of Action simply because 
it starts with the question whether anything is worth doing, and could 
not afford to forget for long the need of an affirmative answer. This 
gives it the characteristicallv ethical outlook which is its chief interest 
for some readers : and though it does not raise the questions of the 
Good 1 and of the criterion of action, which a philosophy of conduct 
can hardly avoid, it does, in its reiterated conclusion (iii, 35 ; xvii, 47) 
•s reyan svadharmo vigunah paradharmdt svanusthitat, and in its basic 
doctrine of naiskarmyasiddhi, suggest comparison with Plato’s 
definition of justice as ‘‘ doing one’s own work ” and with the Platonic 
analogy between the good man and the artist who, as such, is not 
concerned with “ wages ” and wants nothing except to make a job 
of his job. Mr. Hill, however (quite justifiably), objects to the tendency 
to place Action in the forefront of the Gita’s teaching, as a partial 
view. He is himself interested in the book as, above all else, an 
expression of the religious spirit — he is somewhat reserved in the 
expression of his personal attitude, but (see p. 51) he plainly regards 
the Gita as a high expression of that spirit. And in the religious 
attitude inculcated in the work he finds a reconciliation of the con- 
flicting claims of action thought and devotion which makes its teaching 
for him fundamentally consistent. He claims that it teaches the 
ideal of a balanced life in which action, knowledge and devotion each 
play their part — “ the balanced man must develop to its best every 
element that makes up personality.” (Perhaps this dictates his 
rendering of samalva by " balance ” : though that word suggests 
rather neutrality or indifference.) Can we really find this Greek 
point of view in the Gita ? I cannot think that the relation between 
the three aspects is as organic in the Gita as Mr. Hill s interpretation 
takes it to be. The various disciplines or yogas still seem to me to be 
presented as at best successive stages in the approach towards an 

1 The characterization of sufcham utyantikam at vi, 21-2, in the words yam 
labdhva caparam labham many ite nndhik im tatah is precisely parallel with Aristotle s 
formal characterization of the Summum Bonuin as the Good which cannot be made 
bigger by adding goods to it. Mr. Hill's rendering of adhikam by “ more excellent ” 
conceals the parallelism. The meaning is that there is nothing more to be added to it. 
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ideal which does not realize what is of value in each but me ; v 
negates them all. 

ATr. Hill follows the present tendency to assign a rather early 4 -e 
for the composition of the work : a tendencv which is in the n«r *■ 
of a reaction from earlier suggestions that it was written under Cliri-t n 
influence. These suggestions have been discounted bv the Besna. r 
inscription which proves that the Bhagavata cult of Yasuth a 
prevailed early in the second century b.c. The work may then he e 
been composed well before the Christian era. Mr. Hill thinks ti t 
internal evidence indicates that it was written earlv in the seem I 


century before Christ. But one of his arguments — that the Gi' j 
does not stress the identify of Krsna with Visnu — has to fa " 
an emphatic assertion. In the revelation of his universal foi.a 
( vismrupa ) in the eleventh hook Krsna is not only addressed as Visa i 
(Bhandarkar says that this is in contexts in which Arjuna may w< i 
ha^ e been reminded of the sun), but is described as bearing the emblen 
of \mm--liritinam yadinam calrinatn ca. And there are passag* 
which are not easy to reconcile with so early a date. Thus the referee ■ 
at Kin, 4 -Bmhmamtmpaduiscmm hetumadbhih— certainly seems t 
indicate (if only by the word hetumadbhih, which means " reasoned • 
not w ell-reasoned as Mr. Hill renders) the logical methods of •' 
darsana. and must perhaps be taken in the obvious sense — not explained 
as a reference to Upanisadic passages and verses current in the 
\ edantic school . And passages (x. 22 ; xiii, 5 ; xv, 7) which treat 
manas as a sixth sense-organ seem to indicate a relatively late date, 
when it is remembered that Dihnaga criticised the Nyiiya-sutra for 
fading to class muuai v as an indriya. 

_ ^cr ir n °^ < x l w ‘ < G'd that a reader will always agree with 

-lr. Hill s renderings : but he will soon learn to respect Mr. Hill as an 
interpreter even when he disagrees. There is for instance the passage 
at the beginning of the fifteenth hook which uses the metaphor of 
t ie asiattha in speaking of the phenomenal world. The asvattha 

! aS F , Hd -' s ’ tdle pip'd ■ not the banyan (nyayrodha) ; had it 
>cui t ie utter the epithet urdhvamula at any rate would have been 
, 6 1Ilte ^ible. But the ply ml does not drop rootlets from its 

branches. like the banyan. Mr. Hill, however, notes that the fipal 

;:r:f ar , ! U that ** r00ts ' ■ ■ do not altogether as in other trees 
retain ^ * Central rounde «l trunk, but, to a great extent 

thus cominT Separatf ' fomU climb U P in a cluster. . . . Each root is 
'°" h Wlth lts own hran( 'b • • - and therefore it is possible 
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to speak of the branch as descending to the earth and of the root 
as rising aloft This novel and ingenious suggestion may be right. 
And yet this is no ordinary pipal ; and a cruder interpretation is 
possible — that it is pictured in the first couplet as literally upside 
down, because rooted in the heavens, and that the image is then 
corrected in the second couplet by the thought that after all the 
tree of sawsara is rooted below also, in human act and sacrifice. Of 
course the image as such then becomes hopelessly inconsistent : and 
the writer has to admit as much forthwith, net rupam tasyeha tatho- 
pnhbhyate. Apart from such disagreements. Mr. Hill, like all 
translators, has his conventions and mannerisms. Why does he 
translate c leva by Heaven’s lords ” for instance ? And he shows a 
tendency to an inverted order of words which sometimes leads to 
obscurity and occasionally suggests an inclination to fall into blank 
verse. But these are small defects in an admirable translation. 

One solid ground of complaint against Mr. Hill is that he does 
not provide any apparatus critieus. There are variants ; and, even 
though it is impossible to give anything like a complete conspectus 
of these, it would have been distinctly useful to a reader to know 
whether vurice lectiones exist in disputable passages. Mr. Hill some- 
times, but not always, mentions in his notes known) differences of 
reading. 

H. X. Randle. 


Treatment of Love in Sanskrit Literature. By Sushil Kumar 
De. pp. 87. Calcutta, 1929. 

Although this little book be " meant more for the general reader 
than for the scholar ”, as Professor De himself modestly assures us, 
its importance is well warranted by the very name of its author. 
It deals with a topic which is all-important all over the world and 
perhaps nowhere more so than in India, viz. the treatment of love by 
poets and litterati. We would venture to assert that everyone of 
our fellow-scholars will read this fascinating little volume with the 
most vivid interest. 

Dharma , artha, and kama are the constituents of the Indian trivarga. 
T here may even be a eatnrvarga if to these three be added moksa 
but moksa. although theoretically ready at hand to everyone, is in 
fact obtainable onlv by a verv few. And besides; the materialists 
at any rate would scoff at moksa as being a void and dangerous fancy 
of their more superstitious fellow-creatures, for, does not Carvaka 
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tell us that mrtyur evdparargah. These ill-disposed people clem he 
existence even of dharma, telling us blankly that artkakdmau j • <■ 
sdrth.au. But materialism, for what ever be its real value, is a h*n -ii 
and uninteresting system of thought, and luckily it does not 1 
sway over the average human mind — at least not in India. Thu- e 
Hindu clings to the trivarga as he has done since days of yore. c 
dharma forms the basis of the society of castes, the only society w! ■ e 
one reaps the fruits of activity; artha makes possible a mate: d 
existence ; and kdma, love, physical as well as spiritual, inspo ' 
the sublimest feelings, gives the highest pleasure, and guarani' ■ ' 
the everlasting existence of mankind. 

To Love is dedicated a great part of Sanskrit as well as of otl r 
literature. The classical literature of India is full of its niceties s 
well as of its less savoury sides. And the Hindus possess in tL - 
Kamasufra of \ atsyavana the one scientific treatise on love that t 1 r 
world has so far seen. To most of those who have made a superthi I 
acquaintance with this peculiar work it certainly appears to he • 
store house of impurities, and comparisons are drawn with tk 
Ars amatoria of Ovid. Such a parallel, like many others, is total!' 
false. Ovid s poem, couched in elegant verses, is meant to be ■ 
favourite and instructive pastime to lascivious young persons of bote 
sexes; \ atsyayana’s book, composed in a dry and tedious suh' 1 
style, is meant to be a scientific encyclopaedia on kdma, one of the three 
main constituents of human life and soeietv. Ovid’s life we know 
fairly well, and there is no doubt that he was a rake and a profligate : 
of Vatsyayana we only know that he was a theoretician, but our 
knowledge of India would not preclude us from suggesting that he led 
the life of a recluse and even a saint. 

As the subject of kdma plays such a dominating part in Indian 
literature it seems curious that no modern writer should have under- 
taken a wholesale treatment of it. Professor E. Schmidt, of course, 
has published his translation of the Kdmaxutm and his Beitrage zur 
indischen Erotik, and Dr. J. J. Meyer has made valuable contributions 
to the purely erotic literature. These, however, are works that would 
mainly interest the scholar — though it seems rather curious that works 
like those by Professor Schmidt should really be needed at all. The 
wor - of Dr. De again is one that satisfies the scholar and the literary 
P ic alike. Within a limited space its author has compressed 

litW many ° f th " m0Ht he:iut,ful and significant passages dealing 
m v arious parts of Sanskrit literature. The materials 
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could, of course, easily be multiplied but we venture to think that 
Dr. De has shown a wise moderation in strongly restricting his choice. 

The author begins with the two well-known hymns of the Rigveda, 
x. 95 and x, 10, dealing with respectively Pururavas and TrvasI and 
Yama and Yarn!. Both these little epic poems — for there can be no 
talk of either drama or akhyana — are filled with deep and heart- 
rending tragedv. The one tells us of the strong man who burns with 
love of a superhuman creature more coquettish and fickle-hearted 
even than her earthly sisters. In the height of his despair he threatens 
to turn awav from the world for ever, perhaps even to commit suicide, 
but she only scoffs at him, and with a cynicism which if repulsive 
is at least honest she advises him to abandon women who have the 
hearts of hyenas. Even more filled with tragedy is the story of A ama 
and Yaml. To a primitive age incest was not the horror that it is 
to a civilized society. Regular traces of it are found in Ancient 
Persia, and a myth in the Brahmanas betrays to us that even in 
India Yama and his twin-sister were once looked upon as man and 
wife. But Rigveda x. 10 is composed bv a poet who belonged to 
another age and cherished other ideals. In his partly very obscure 
poem the sister, inflamed with impure passion, craves for carnal 
conjunction ; but the brother, a wiser and better being, absolutely 
refuses her offer, and warns her of the spies of the gods, ever on 
the move and never sleeping. There is not the slightest doubt that 
those are the spies of Varuna, the Great King, who alone among the 
Vedic gods is the upholder of morality and wreaks terrible vengeance 
on the sinner. 

The learned author touches only very slightly on Epic and Buddhist 
literature and turns nearly the whole of his interest towards classical 
Sanskrit literature where, no doubt, is found the greater part of his 
material. We hear of the great lvric poets, Amaru. Bhartrhari 
and others, as well as of the most luminous stars in the galaxy of 
classical writers, Kalidasa and Bhavabhuti. The anthology of Hala 
also earns the vivid praise of Dr. De anti he even has some words of 
recommendation for the unknown author of the Caurapancasika. 
Gross and licentious as are some details of that little poem it always 
has appeared to the present writer to deserve a far greater attention 
and praise than it has received, and he is very glad to find that an 
authority like Dr. De apparently shares his opinion. 

We are at one with the author that the classical poetry holds an 
infinite store of beautiful and fascinating love-passages. But after 
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all there is perhaps still more in it that is schematized, unnatur,.. 
and tedious. There is. however, another literature which has bee 
touched upon far too lightlv bv the author, viz. the Epics, whic. 
gives pictures of love more sublime than even the finest ones me* 
with in classical poetry. First of all there is the story of Rama an 1 
Sita, sung by Valmlki, and by an endless series of lesser poets down t. 
the great TulsI Das. Rama is one of the chief darlings of the India' 
people, and no doubt he is a verv fine tvpe, though he lacks tli 
manliness and spiritual grandeur that characterizes his less prominen 1 
brother Laksmana. Sita is undoubtedlv the ideal wife, and there i- 
room for no other feeling than admiration of the magnificent way ii 
which she endures her unhappy life. But neither Sita nor Damayantl 
nor Sakuntala for all their loveliness and moral greatness can vu 
with the sweet and wise daughter of King Asvapati who wrestle- 
with Death for the life of the man whom she has herself chosen aim 
brings homo the prize by her prudent and courteous words. Tin- 
is a type than which Indian literature has created no higher, nor could 
it well do. And she has only one manly equal, the Brahmin boy 
Naciketas to whom Death, though long reluctant, has to yield the 
highest and eternal secret. To suggest that these two find their 
Western counterparts in the daughter of Cvmbeline and the young 
Prince of Denmark is only to suggest that as literary types they will 
never and nowhere be surpassed. 

However, our enthusiasm for the love-tales of the Epics is carrying 
us outside the limits set by the masterly little work of Dr. De. W ,J 
allow ourselves to congratulate and thank him for his last eminent 
achievement. 

J. C. 


The akrokti-JIvita. a Treatise on Sanskrit Poetics, by RajanaKA 
Kixtaka. with its own Commentary. Edited with Critical 
Notes, Introduction, and Resume by Sushi L Kumar De. 
(Calcutta Oriental Series, No. 8.) Second revised and enl ;Tged 
edition, pp. lxv -f 270. Calcutta, 1928. 

The valuable treatise on poetics, called the Vakrokti-Jmta, was 
long thought to he lost until happy finds of manuscripts at Madras 
aid Jaisalmer made it clear that so was not the case. Its author, 
generally known by the anonymous appellation of the Yakrokti 
J ,nlr, nm is now mentioned in the colophon of the Madras MS. as 
1 a), "bile the Jaisalmer one gives the more correct form of 
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K untaka . a name previously known by quotations in the works of 
Bhatta Gopala and Arunacalanatha. Dr. De lias made it highly 
probable that this author flourished during the end of the tenth and 
the beginning of the eleventh century. 

It is extremely lucky that the task of editing this new work on 
ulamkara was put into the hands of Dr. Sushil Kumar De, who is 
undoubtedly, with Professor Jacobi, the foremost living authority 
on that intricate and formidable sastra. Unfortunately the Jaisalmer 
MS. contains only the two first unmesa's with the beginning of the 
third, while the remnant of the third and the fourth are found only in 
the transcript of the Madras MS., which is described by the able editor 
as being " hopelessly corrupt ”. Consequently Dr. De has limited 
himself to editing the text of the two first and the beginning of the 
third chapters while an extensive resume with numerous quotations 
gives a fairly adequate idea of the contents of the later part of the 
work. That the text has been carefully and excellently treated need 
not be emphasized here. A very pellucid introduction gives a detailed 
conspectus of the entangled poetical theories of Kuntaka. As we are, 
unfortunately, not at all at home in the mazes of the ulamkara, we 
shall wholly abstain from entering into details and may only state 
that Dr. De with his very good edition has rendered another real 
service to Sanskrit scholarship. 

J. C. 


Les MAiraES de la Philologie Yediqie. Par Loris Rexou. 
(Annales du Musee Guimet. Bibliotheque d’Etudes. Tome 
XXXVIII.) pp. 74. Paris: Paul Geutlmer, 1928. 

In this nice and interesting little volume M. Renou has drawn up 
shorter or longer pictures of those Sanskritists who were according 
to his opinion the leading masters of Yedic philology and interpretation. 
Among the numerous names mentioned here we find the dominating 
figures of Roth. Grassmann, Ludwig. Max Mil Her, Bergaigne. Piscliel, 
Geldner, and Oldenburg. And no deep reading is wanted to find out 
that the author has chosen Bergaigne and Oldenberg as the chief 
stars of this magnificent galaxy. 

De gmtibus non rst disputamhun : for. although persons who perhaps 
know but little about scientific research believe it to be objective and 
impartial, it is purelv a matter of taste whom a scholar chooses as 
the past masters of his own field of research. Bergaigne was 
undoubtedly a genius, that species of scholar in which France has 
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always been fertile ; but wbat be did was not to make the Rigved 
more human and intelligible. He founded a new mythology — on 
would fain say a new religion — which with its male and feni.i 
principals strongly reminds one of the system of Yin and Yang ; ai 
according to this mythological theory he interpreted the hvnu 
in a wav just as fancifully as any pandit might do it. His work wn 
always be looked upon as a monument of strange genius and stupendou 
learning; but instead of bringing the Rigveda down to the eart: 
it has carried it away into a very loftv and abstract Nephelococcvgiu 
Oldenberg probably wall appeal more to scholars outside German 1 
than to some of his own countrymen. His racial origin made him some- 
thing of a cosmopolitan and he was decidedly unlike the average typ - 
of a German professor. He was not a genius nor was he a truly grea 
scholar — he was not peculiarly well read, and he had a remarkabi- 
propensity for evading difficulties. But he possessed what is perlia] 
just as important, an uncommon quantity of sens commun, and he mad 
the very best use of it. He knew not only what to write but ah' 
unlike many of his compatriots, how to write ; his style was lucid aim 
agreeable though at times perhaps a trifle too flowery. But wit! 
all this the greatest work of his life, his Rigveda commentarv, is 
scarcely a mile-stone in Yedic interpretation for, unfortunately- 
its most characteristic feature is that at nearly every really difficult 
passage in the text one looks in vain for guidance and help there 
To suggest with M. Renou, that Oldenberg “ a ruine les Yedisd" 
Studien is if the present writer has correctly understood this 
rather oracular expression — an exaggeration which is rather unexpected 
from an author who like M. Renou seems to claim a high authority 
in V edicts 

It is an easy task to find fault with the authors of the Vediscfu 
Studien, as it will always be easy to do with the founders of a nev> 
science. Lndoubtedly the vehement and clownish polemics of 
Pischel made much to inspire diffidence in his methods, and, 
unfortunately, his efforts in pure linguistics were at times rather 
ludicrous. Against the late lamented Geldner no such objections 
could be proffered, and there is scarcely any doubt that the most 
valuable parts of the joint work came from his pen. However, 
"ith all their shortcomings— and such there must of necessity exist 
in every human piece of work— the joint authors of the Vedische 
i ten and after the death of Pischel the surviving one have made 
emselves better merited of Yedic researches than has hitherto 
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any Western scholar, the marvellous Roth not even excepted. Not 
to have understood this seems to the present writer a tragic and 
dangerous mistake of M. Renou. After that we are less astonished 
to find that the name of the late lamented Hillebrandt is casually 
mentioned five times in his book — not even the title of the Yedische 
Mylhologie is to be found there. 

Amongst the most prominent forerunners of modem historians 
of religions was a man called Euhemeros. If Pisc-hel was otherwise 
not a great authoritv on religion and seems even to have lacked interest 
in its underlying foundations, his euhemerism was undoubtedly 
a sympathetic feature. M. Renou (p. 43 seep) seems not to think highly 
of it ; however, it has possibly escaped him that in recent days 
Professor Konow and Dr. Barnett, and perhaps even other scholars, 
have taken up a similar and certainly still more outspoken point of 
view in these things. 

To enter into a criticism of details would perhaps lead too far, 
but we may allow ourselves a few passing remarks. Rosen s edition, 
of course, does not comprise the first niandah (p. 3) but the first 
astaka. That iirmi- and urva- should belong to the same group of 
words (p. 37) seems rather fanciful : the first -mentioned word seems 
to have clear relations, characterized by an original not only 

in Avestan but also in other languages, while urva- must probably 
have a totally different parentage. That rad- could ever mean 
" write ” in the Rigveda (as Geldner thinks) is highly improbable. 
But the finds at Harappa and Mohenjo Daro make it clear that India 
knew some sort of writing long before the introduction of Kharosthf 
and Brahmt, and it is not totally absurd to suggest that Yedic Indians 
might have at least seen and heard of some sort of writing. Geldner 
at that time could, of course, know nothing of Mohenjo Daro. The 
sentence on p. 66 : “ On sait que Meillet a reconnu recemment pour 
quelques gathas de PAvesta la necessite de supposer un contexte 
en prose ” is something of a novelty to those — even if they be 
acquainted with the little book in which M. Meillet has stated his 
theory — who had long ago read the very same suggestion in two 
well-known works, viz. Vedische Studien i. 286 seq. and Die Gathas 
des Avesta, p. iv seq. 1 

To sum up : we are highlv indebted to M. Renou for some hours 
of interesting reading but we must, unfortunately, refuse to share 
most of his leading ideas. J- C. 

1 Cf. Die Suparnasage, p. 71 setj. 
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Le Coxcile de Rajagrha. Introduction a l’histoire des canons 
et des sectes bouddhiques. Par Jean Przyluski. (Buddhica. 
documents et travaux pour l’etude du Bouddhisme publies sous 
la direction de Jean Przyluski. Premiere Serie : Memoires — 
Tomes II.) pp. vi -|- 434. Paris : Paul Geuthner, 1926-8. 

The activities of M. Przyluski are manifold and admirable. His 
knowledge of Munda and Mon-Khmer languages have enabled him 
to trace certain elements of the Sanskrit dictionary from the stock 
of Austro-Asiatic languages unfortunately inaccessible to most of 
his colleagues. His masterv of Sanskrit. Chinese, and Tibetan alike 
have made possible his extensive researches into the oldest history 
of the Buddhist congregation and the Buddhist scriptures of which 
we have here the latest and so far most important specimen. 

The oldest history of Buddhism is obscure and has been interpreted 
in different ways by eminent scholars. The suggestions of Professor 
Stcherbatsky concerning the original teachings of the Buddha, set 
forth in his well-known works on Dharma and Sirvana, are ingenious 
to a degree and seem to penetrate far into the mould of ideas from 
which rose the systems labelled with the name of the Tathagata. 
At first sight they will perhaps seem to be incompatible with the theories 
of M. Przyluski. However, this is perhaps not the case after all. 
And the present writer would look upon such a possibility as being 
highly lucky ; for, he has long felt himself strongly convinced of the 
probability of Professor Stcherbatsky’s ideas. And he must now 
admit that also the suggestions of M. Przyluski appear to him in their 
great ingeniousness and simplicity, highly attractive. The one reason 
for doubting them seems to be that at times they are perhaps even 
too convincing. 

To M. Przyluski le Bouddhisme primitif etait une religion de 
joie, de bienveillanee a l’egard de tous les etres, qui promettait a ses 
fideles la felicite du srnrfja. Le Bouddhisme seeondaire se propose 
un ideal d impossibility et d’indifference ; le but est l’aneantissement 
dans le nirrihia. Dans l’aneienne doctrine le sensible et humain 
Ananda etait le Saint par excellence. L’Arhat detache de tout est 
le type du saint nouveau. Jadis, sramana et maitres de maison 
etaient etroitement solidaires ; ils eommuniaient dans les fetes oil se 
reformait le Mahasamglia. A present, l’elite vit a part ; le clerc 
s ecarte du laic. . . . Monachisme aristocratique et nihilisme athee 
caracterisent le Bouddhisme seeondaire. 

Cette doctrine, peu faite pour satisfaire la masse des fideles, 
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provoqua une reaction, d’ou sortit le Bouddhisme tertiaire ou 
Mahayana. On croit de nouveau a la survie dans le nirvana. Les 
anciennes vertus refleurissent : l’humilite. 1 amour des fables, le 
zele apostolique. La perfection sterile de l’Arhat. est dedaignee ; 
on ne se hate plus d’entrer dans le nirvana. L'imagination populaire 
se reveille ; I’iconographie et la i it urgie s’enrichissent ; le pantheon 
se repeuple. ...” 

We have allowed ourselves this long quotation which illustrates 
better than any remodelling the new and fascinating ideas of 
M. Przvluski concerning the stages of development within old 
Buddhism. First of all the age of popular religion when men lived 
together piously and charitably and saw the goal of life in the happiness 
of svarga, the Heaven of gods. Then follows the Hlnavana with 
its austere and forbidding doctrines ; and finally the Mahayana 
marks a sort of relapse into the old ideals. 

Buddhism in its origins was closely bound to the institutions of 
the society within the pales of which it rose. In this connection it 
is only right to remember that several scholars have already emphasized 
the insoluble connection between Buddhist, Jain, and Brahmin 
monasterial and disciplinary institutions. But as Buddhism 
apparently rose within a country which was at that time only slightly 
Brahminized — a point of view underlined by M. Przvluski -these 
facts are perhaps of little importance here. 

Now let us once more hear the ipsisainia verba of the learned 
author. " Une religion naissante s’organize ton jours autour d'un 
culte et, dans le culte, les fetes sont probablentent l'essentiel Celles-ci 
sont des rituels destines a maintenir ou a retablir 1 ordre cosmique 
et social. Elies supposent des representations collectives du temps, 
du monde, de la societe. A ehacune d’elles correspond un recit 
mythique ou legendaire qui expliquc les origines de la fete par les 
aetes d’un dieu ou d'un heros." These sagacious observations are 
meant to afford a kev to the understanding of the original structure 
of the Buddhist community and the Council of Rajagrha alike. 

Buddhism undoubtedly rose in a country where, as M. Przvluski 
puts it, " le rhvthme des saisons est produit par 1 alternance de la 
mousson seche et de la mousson pluvieuse.” Consequently, the whole 
life, agricultural and religious, turned round two cardinal points : 
the beginning and the end of the varsdh. The festival of the setting 
in of the rains and the festival of their ceasing were the two great 
popular and religious times of the year. And as the Buddhist friars 
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during the first centuries of their existence did only live in tix- 1 
abodes during the rains and otherwise roamed about the count) 
they shared in the daily life of the common people, and consequent - 
the great feasts of the country folk were also those of the Sak\ ■ 
monks. These simple conditions soon altered when the moni 
took up their continual abodes in the viharas. 

I’lxese explanations are simple and ingenious and so far we c.i 
only express our admiration and consent. M. Przyluski finds th- ■ 
the relations concerning the legendary First Council, of which he h.i - 
translated and studied a great number from Chinese and India;, 
sources, fully prove these admirable suggestions. In some of the' 
sources there is a curious story of an old arhat called Gavampati 
who entered A irvana close upon the decease of the Buddha. Behiim 
this curious little story hides a reminiscence of the old sacrificial 
feast at the beginning of the wet period ; we shall allow ourselves 
to return to this startling suggestion presently. Then follow tin 
varmh during which the friars preach the Law of the Buddha to the 
lay community; and finally follows the festival marking the etui 
of the pluvial season. Now, the relations of the Council of Rajagrha 
have preserved the queer legend of the expulsion of Ananda by 
JIaha-Kassapa owing to some alleged transgressions of a very futile 
nature. And this legend, according to M. Przyluski, preserves 
a remembrance of the old ritual purification of the community by 
the expulsion of a scapegoat. 

M. Przyluski, in connection with his above-mentioned theories, 
has made profound researches into the development of the sects 
and the canonical scriptures which we cannot here follow in detail- 
No doubt most of what he has said here not onlv commands our 
admiration but also reveals the real historical development of the old 
congregations and their holy lore. Anyhow, it is quite obvious 
that we must revise, under the guidance of M. Przyluski, our 
traditional ” ideas of the formation of the samgha, the councils, 
and the canonical literature. It is e.g. extremely interesting to find 
him proving that Ananda, the simple and lovable body-servant 
of the Master, was the real Saint of the old Church and the preacher 
of the original dhnrma. At a later period Ananda was ousted by 
Kascapa and h pali , but Alahayana again restored him to his old 
greatness and added new scriptures which were all said to relv upon 
his unquestioned authority. 

he expulsion of Ananda does really represent the time- 
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honoured expulsion of the scapegoat, on which Sir James Frazer 
has written an admirable volume, we would fain believe, though the 
parallels adduced by M. Przvluski from Indian literature are of the 
very scantiest. As for old Gavampati, however, we are beset with 
rather grave doubts ; and we shall allow ourselves, though with all 
due respect and diffidence, to differ from M. Przvluski on this point. 

Gavampati, who is said to have lived in the " heaven of the Sirlsa , 
is a curious figure ; according to certain sources he had the hoofs of 
a bull, and he used to ruminate. We cannot follow the detailed 
argument of M. Przvluski. but it seems probable that he is right in 
seeing a Gavampati a Buddhist counterpart of the Saivite Nandin . 
But we cannot follow him further when he wants to identify Gavampati 
with Siva himself : “ Qu’on I’identifie au taureau ou qu’on lui donne 
Nandin comrne compagnon, peu importe : Rudra-Siva est l’habitant 
de la montagne ainsi que le Gavampati du bouddhisme primitif et 
nous allons voir que ce sejour est celui qui eonvient a sa nature et 
a son activite.” 

To M. Przyluski Siva is at one time the bull and the god of the 
winds and the thunderstorm ; and precisely the same part is attributed 
to Gavampati by reason of certain legends concerning him in the 
Buddhist scriptures. Both of them represent old deities, with 
parallels in the East of Asia, who in some wav or other are connected 
with the monsoons ; Rudra as well as Gavampati are deities of wind 
and dryness battling at the beginning of the rainy season with the 
deities of rain and fertilitv. M. Przvluski then fixes upon the sacrifice 
known by the name of sCdagnm. In it he finds a sacrifice originally 
attached to the beginning of the pluvial season : one killed a bull, 
which represented " le dieu de la Secheresse et du Vent ”, offered his 
blood to the serpents, etc., all in order to invoke the powers of rain 
and to give expression to the wish that the deities of the dry season 
might succumb to those of the pluvial months. 

Admirable constructions these, but upon second thoughts only 
slightly convincing. M. Przyluski apparently has not paid attention 
to the somewhat lengthy but really important contribution by 
Dr. Arbman on Rudra (1922) ; otherwise he would perhaps not have 
taken it for absolutely granted that Rudra was once a bull or that 
he is in reality the god of the mountains and the winds. There is 
probably more than one component within the dark and awe-inspiring 
shape of Rudra-Siva ; Brahminism here as elsewhere may have 
performed its work of compromise and contamination. We may 
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even admit that there is perhaps in Rudra-Siva an element of a deity 
of the dry winds and the glowing heat — in other words what Hill*- 
brandt thought to be the original nature of this god ; but if sue 
be the ease this part of his nature might rather claim for Wester' 
than for Austro-Asiatic parallels. However, Dr. Arbman has n 
doubt proved that in the main he is a deitv of quite another origin 
an arch-demon of none too agreeable habits. And there can certain! - 
be no tale of his having once been a sort of bull-deitv. That Austro 
Asians and Chinese imagined a god “ de la Secheresse et du Vent 
under the shape of a bull or a buffalo we mav take for granted upoi 
the authority of M. Przyluski. In India, however, the buffalo, a 
will only seem natural, is mainly a water-spirit. 

Consequently we do not feel able to follow M. Przyluski in hi- 
suggestions concerning the sillagava. The rite, no doubt, is essentially 
of a primitive character, but it does not necessarily belong to tin 
class of sacrifices among which M. Przvluski would like to euro- 
it. Cf. on the solatium Dr Arbman. loc. cit. p. 1 04 seq. 

If thus we feel unable to follow the learned author in some of 111 ' 
beautiful but rather adventurous constructions that does not, of 
course, diminish our admiration for his achievement as a whole. 
Few scholars have contributed more than II. Przyluski to elucidate 
the obscure and perplexing history of old Buddhism, and we hope 
soon to obtain more valuable and highlv interesting information 
from him. By his venturesome and magnificent researches he has 
laid all his colleagues under a deep and never-ceasing obligation. 

J. C. 


\ aikhaxasasm artasttram. The Domestic Rules of the Vaikhanasa 
School belonging to the Black Yajurveda. Criticallv edited by 
Dr. \\ . Cai.axd, (Bibliotheca Indica, N.S. 1487.) pp. viii + 1I ; J- 
Calcutta, 1927. 

The Sutras of the A aikhanasas have until quite lately attracted 
little attention from either \\ estern or Hindu scholars. If we omit 
- some Indian editions — all of them of limited value — there is scarcely 

anything to lie remembered with the exception of a Leipzig thesis 
(l her tins firbtja- it ml Dhannnsfitra der Vaikhanasa) bv the late 
B' oc b, published in 1896. But during the last three years no 
^ lan ^ our publications on the A aikhanasasutras have been issued, 
i <’ rofessor Caland s paper in the Mededeelingen of" the Amsterdam 
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Academy (1926), his above-mentioned edition (1927), and his transla- 
tion (1929), and finally a thesis by Dr. W\ Eggers called Das Dharma- 
sutra der Vaikhdnasas (Goettingen, 1929). Whereas until lately 
we were possessed of very scanty means for making the interesting 
accpiaintance of the Vaikhanasa ascetics, we are now endowed with 
fairly ample materials for studying this important but strongly 
neglected sect. 

It goes without saying that Professor Caland’s edition is the best 
possible to be achieved with the means now at his disposal. In a 
short introduction he gives us notices of the manuscripts and editions 
of which he has availed himself in preparing his text. By this publica- 
tion he has once more made Sanskrit scholars indebted to him and 
evoked renewed admiration for his critical faculty and unparalleled 
knowledge of the ritual literature. J. C. 

A History of Telugu Literature. By P. Chexchiah and Raja 
M. Bhuaxga Rao Bahadur. Foreword by the Hon. Mr. C. R. 
Reddy. (The Heritage of India Series.) pp. 132. Calcutta : 
The Association Press : London : Oxford University Press, [1928]. 

This is a short but useful conspectus of Telugu literature written 
apparently by two sons of the Andhradesa. The fates of this literature 
are scarcely exciting, just as little as those of other native Indian 
literatures. The standards were set by classical Sanskrit, and the 
great plurality of writers contented themselves with either translating 
or imitating the famous masters of the kavya style. Admirable as 
are the productions of the great poets of India they become less 
attractive when repeated or imitated in a parrot-like way by hundreds 
of poetasters. Still there is certainly much in Telugu literature — 
just as in Tamil and Canarese — which is well deserved of our attention 
and interest, and the natural sweetness of the Andhra language will 
always add to its attraction. The authors venture to think that there 
is still a period of revival and greatness in store for Telugu literature, 
and we concur with them in the sincere hope that this mav be the case. 

The opinions of the authors concerning the origin of the Telugu 
language (p. 15 seq.) are, if the present writer has correctly grasped 
them, entirely out of date. That Telugu and Sanskrit are not related 
to each other is too well-known a fact to be repeated here ; nor could 
such a relation be established in the way which the authors seem to 
think possible. 

Jarl Charpextier. 
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The Development of Extraterritoriality in China. Bv G. V. 

Keeton. 2 vols. Longmans, 1928. 42s. 
Extraterritorialite et Interets Etrangers en Chine. P. 

Georges Soulie de Morant. Geuthner, 1925. 

These two important books on a subject of great interest are to . 
large extent complementary. M. Soulie de Morant approaches tl - 
question from the point of vievr of the international lawyer, and seek- 
above all to define the exact limits of the extraterritorial privilege- 
to which European subjects and certain persons under the protection 
of European States are entitled under the treaties with China. Tin 
work is done with skill and precision, and may be confidently recoin 
mended to all who seek to know precisely in what these bitterh 
attacked privileges consist. 

Mr. Keeton’s work seeks to rather show how and why they hav- 
come into existence, and gives us the history of the question as oppose 
to its legal definition. Extraterritorial privileges arose, as he has n ; 
difficulty in showing, from the clash of totally different civilizations 
and were m no wise the mark of inferiority, as modern Chinese writei 
so often aver. In fact European and Chinese conceptions of justiv 
were too far asunder to permit of Europeans subjecting themselve- 
willingly to so alien a system. It was not merely that the Chines* 
legal code was so loosely worded as to convey no definite idea of tin 
law, or that Chinese judges lacked judicial training, or even that 
the written law was liable to fantastic interpretation and interpolation. 
such as might entirely change its content ; but that ideas like that 
of collective responsibility, familiar to and accepted by the Chinese, 
had been long outgrown in the West. The sort of difficulty that 
arose is well illustrated by a case that occurred in 1839 and had much 
to do with the precipitation of the so-called Opium War. A villager 
named Lin M ei hi was killed in an affray between a number of sailors 
and some Chinese villagers. The Chinese authorities invited the 
Superintendent of Trade to surrender five persons who had already 
been tried and found guilty, not of murder but of riot and affray, 
promising only to execute one of them; that being refused, they 
then hinted that a sailor recently found drowned might pro forma 
be declared the murderer; finally war-junks attempted to board 
H.M.SS. Volage and Hyacinth , in order to compel the surrender of 
some person who might be executed for the murder. This was the 
tLp " hlch the Opium Mar actually opened. So long as 

ese insisted that a death of violence must be followed by the 
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execution of some person who might stand for the murderer, and whose 
actual guilt was a matter of quite minor importance, it was manifestly 
impossible for the Western nations to submit their nationals to either 
the courts or the laws of China. Extraterritoriality thus became 
an inevitable incident of commercial intercourse. H. Dodwell. 


Die Af.TJAPANI.SOHE Jahreszeitex Poesie ACS DEM Kokixshu. 

In Text und Ubersetzung mit Erliiuterungen von Alexaxder 

Chaxoch. pp. 147. Leipzig : Asia Major, 1928. 

This excellent book, by a pupil of Dr. Florenz, gives text and 
translation of the first six books of the Kokinshu. The admirably 
close and literal versions will be of great assistance to students of the 
classical language. The Introduction is not so satisfactory. The 
author expresses surprise that in these poems “ the personal is hardly 
ever touched upon Surely this is natural ; the poems he has chosen 
to translate are about nature, not about man. He has only to turn 
to Books XI-XV (" Love ”) and Book XVI (" Bereavement ”), and 
he will find hundreds of poems both passionate and personal. The 
comparison which he institutes between Chinese and Japanese poetry 
is marred by the fact that most of the poems he quotes were not 
known to the Japanese in the tenth century. Thus on p. 37 a poem 
bv Li Po is quoted. Li Po’s works are mentioned in the catalogue 
Kilionkoku Genzai Sho Mokuroku (end of the ninth century) ; but 
they are, so far as I know, never alluded to in literature of the Kokinshu 
period, and it is generally believed that they remained almost unstudied 
until the fourteenth century. Next comes a poem by a poet whose date 
is not given, “ Liu Ki King.” This is quoted from an article by 
Dr. Richard Wilhelm. What security has the author that it is a 
Chinese poem at all, any more than the poem on p. 238 of Wilhelm’s 
Die Seele Chinas \ Next, a poem by Chang Chiu-ling. This is rendered 
into German from Professor Giles’s exceedingly free rhymed version. 
The result is something utterly unlike the original poem. Surely 
such a proceeding is unsuitable to work issued by so learned a body as 
the Hamburg Seminar fur Sprache und Kultur Japans ? A literal 
version could have been found in vol. v of Zottoli’s Cursus Linguae 
Sinicce. Finally, Dr. Chanoch gives a poem by Tu Fu whose works 
were quite certainly not known in Japan in the tenth century. They 
were not indeed at all familiar until the fifteenth. 

Sugawara (p. 9, note 1) is a clan-name and should be followed 
by “ no ”. A. Wat.ey. 
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Tibet’s Great Yogi Milarepa : A Biography from the Tibet- 
being the Jetsim-Kahbum or Biographical History of Jet" 
Milarepa, according to the late Lama Kazi Dawa-Samdu 
English rendering. Edited with Introduction and Annotate 
bv W. Y. Evaxs-Wextz. pp. xx + 315, with 5 illustrate u 
9x6. Oxford University Press ; London : Humphrey Milfoi 
Price 16.s. net. 

At last we have a complete and adequate version in English 
the biography of that picturesque and lovable figure, the Tibet, 
poet-saint Milarepa ( Mi-la-ras-pa ), whose teaching hymns and hi' 
story, recorded in the Master’s own words by his disciple Beehui 
( Ras-chuit ), are as well known and popular among all classes 
Tibetans to-day. as if he had lived in recent years instead of in tl 
eleventh century. It is because this biography is primarily a tei 
human, and often extremely naive, account of a man’s earnest strivim 
towards spiritual enlightenment, following an early career of vengeam 1 
and evildoing, and his final success after undergoing incredibly sever' 
trials and penances as a purification from his sins, that it still prow 
attractive to the average religious-minded Tibetan, and that, even m 
translation, it retains considerable charm for the less sympathetic 
western reader. The story is simply told, with many a touch of q uie 
humour, the style is easy and the miraculous is closely intermingled 
with the incidents of everyday life. 

The reader of this book will gain no small insight, not mere!) 
into the externals of the ascetic life, but also into the gradual develop^ 
ment of a devotee’s mind bv methods and in surroundings far removed 
from western experience; and, though he will inevitably rejeit 
as absurd and incredible many of the supernatural events narrated, 
which the Tibetan has no difficulty in believing, he will find here an 
account of Milarepa’s doings and teachings, which in the main mav 
be accepted as authentic, and incidently a vivid picture of the life 
of the period. And, as Sir Charles Bell has observed, “ Life in Tibet 
does not appear to have altered very greatly during the last eight 
hundred years.” 

This work is, of course, in no sense a formal exposition of the 
Kargyiitpa (Bkah-ripjiul-pa) doctrines, brought by Marpa from India, 
and transmitted by him orally to Milarepa, among other disciples. 
Unlike his guru Marpa. styled Lo-tsa-ba, or translator, Milarepa was 
no translator, professor, or commentator of the Buddhist Scriptures. 
His aim was to attain as quickly as possible to Buddhahood, and 
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systematic meditation the means. The only knowledge he needed 
was that which would expedite his spiritual progress. Except in 
so far as they directly and practically helped in this, to him scriptures, 
religious rites and observances counted as nothing. 

This is distinctive of Milarepa and his ascetic school, and this is 
what J. Bacot means, when in his introduction to his Le poete Tibetain 
Milarepa, he writes " Milarepa — a dedaigne les Ecritiires bouddhiques 
... II rejette en bloc tous les textes et meme les tantra And, 
having learnt the direct ascetic path to enlightenment, he strove to 
show his disciples how to traverse it and to avoid all by-paths. He 
was above all a practical mystic, if we may be allowed to use the term. 

But besides oral instruction, much of it secret, and only transmitted 
to the disciple proved worthy to receive it (as Dr. Evans-Wentz 
often reiterates), we hear of several manuals or treatises, mostly 
translations from the Sanskrit, being studied by Milarepa. As it has 
been said, these “ handbooks for the Mystic lay down the strange 
and difficult practices by which detachment may be reached and 
freedom won ”. Such were the Phyag-rgya-chen-po, or Maha-mudra, 
on meditation, the Chos-drug. Six Doctrines, or branches of yogic 
science (p. 144), certain tantras (p. 133), the Drong-jug (Hgroii-hjug), 
on the " transmission of the mundane . . . into the supra-mundane 
consciousness ”, a rare and highly esteemed work (p. 146), the Tumno 
(Gtitm-mo), on “ generating Vital Heat ” (p. 156), a separate treatise 
on one of the Six Doctrines”. Also we hear of him reading the 
Prajm-Pdraniita (p. 112). On the special treatises, the first-named 
two of which Kazi Dawa-Samdup and the Editor have translated, 
some useful explanatory notes are given. 

It is of interest to observe the reaction of a Tibetan s mind to 
instruction in such a subject as the Denichog (Bde-mchog) Mandala 
(pp. 132-3), with which we are familiar from Tantric Texts , vol. vii 
(Arthur Avalon, London, 1919) ; the deities and places of the Mandala 
became at one stage not only symbols of reality, but actual \isible 
entities to him ; while at a later stage he understood them to be 
merely states of mind and to have no value in themselves. The 
Kargyiitpa method, as noted before, was not to approach the Truths 
of Buddhism by intellectual means, by the study of logic, metaphi sics, 
and the like, but after a prolonged and arduous discipline, so framed 
as to give complete masterv over body and mind, to attain bv medita- 
tion to a direct insight or transcendental experiencing of them. While 
such meditation is a vital part of all forms of Buddhism, with the 
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Kargyiitpas mental concentration, or Dhydna, with its successive 
stages, was all important. An efficacious system of mind-contro. 
or yoga was the one essential instrument, and this is what Marpa 
meant by " the Mystic Truths, handed down — by Naropa — whereby 
one can gain Liberation in a single life-time, and attain to Buddha - 
hood ” (p. 95), and bv “ The Short Cut of the Immutable Path 
(Vajra-ydna). 

So much for what we consider to be the main interest of the 
biography, without any attempt to follow the actual story of Milarepa ~ 
career. Much in the introduction and notes, and in particular the 
mode of presentation may displease the critical student, who would 
prefer a more dispassionate attitude to the Editor’s enthusiasm, 
highly coloured language and fondness for the esoteric. For the 
Editor approaches the mysticism and esoteric teachings admittedly 
with complete sympathy and not critically, and, perhaps is apt to 
tinge them with a theosophical outlook. But in this book he has 
shown more restraint than in The Tibetan Book of the Dead, and now. 
as then, we are grateful to him for much information not easily 
accessible or indeed to be found at all elsewhere. If his style lacks 
the clear-cut brilliance of J. Bacot’s masterly introductory sketch, 
this is compensated by his fuller treatment. 

\\ e should have welcomed the publication, even without critical 
treatment, of the Tibetan texts, upon which Kazi Dawa-Samdup s 
translations are based both here and in the Book of the Dead, but 
the Editor s interest being " anthropological rather than philological . 
this remains for scholars of the future ”, and so the few students 
of Tibetan have no means of comparing the English with the original. 
Tibetan names, etc-., have been consistently presented in a phonetic 
form suitable for the English reader, and in many cases the full 
tianslit oration has been added. Mistakes in this difficult matter are 
commendably few. Dr. Evans-Wentz in his revision of the Kazi s 


translation has had the advantage of utilizing J. Bacot’s French version 
of the biography. He has also consulted and given references to the 
other western matter concerning Milarepa (vide p. 26, i). We may 
here note that the lucid simplicity of the style of the original, on which 
the Kazi has properly laid emphasis, is in part due to its being an 
indigenous composition and so free from the rather complicated 
artificiality of the language of works translated from the Sanskrit. 

i i ^ ^ entZ s slightlv archaic and explanatory, 

W ‘ ule J Bac °t’s French is terse and lively. 
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The introductory matter — detailed descriptions of appropriately 
chosen and beautiful!}' reproduced illustrations ; appreciations of 
the value and place in literature of the biography : sections on the 
Tibetan Schools of Buddhism, in particular of the Kargyiitpa, of 
which Milarepa was the fourth Guru, on modern ascetics, the hermit 
ideal, the Arhant problem, the text and its translation, and so on 
in the thirteen short sections of the introduction — has been kept within 
the moderate compass of twenty-nine pages. The footnotes are 
fewer and more concise than were those in the previous work. Both 
contain valuable information, most of it well presented and necessary 
to an understanding of the biography, some culled from The Buddhism 
of Tibet, by L. A. Waddell, and to a less degree from the publications 
of Sir Charles Bell, Miss A. Gettv. Mme A. David-Neel. G. Sandberg, 
and others, and some transmitted to the Editor by his Buddhist 
teachers in Tibetan and other lands. 

In the treatment of matters mystic, as already remarked, we find 
a tendency to over-emphasize and to range somewhat far afield for 
parallels ; but readers interested in mysticism will appreciate the 
Editor's vivid mode of presentation of much difficult matter in a 
palatable form. " The Esoteric Buddhism of the Higher Lamaism ” 
he justly states to be a subject of which " the uninitiated European 
knows very little, but about which he dogmatizes very much 
Whether everyone will accept his claim to speak ex cathedra, as an 
Initiate ”, is another matter. But where he conveys the teachings 
of his guru, the late Dawa-Samdup. lie is on reasonably firm ground. 
Truly in such a field the explorer ” requireth the Eyes of \\ isdom 
and the Feet of Method We have nothing but admiration for the 
excellent format of this book which comes from the Oxford I niversitv 
Press. 

H. Lee Shettleworth. 


Alt ax Gerel : Die westmongolisch Fassung des Goldglanzsutra nacli 
einer Handschrift der Kgl. Bibliothek in Kopenhagen. Heraus- 
gegeben von Erich Haexisch. 9i in. pp. viii -j- 1--. 
^ erlag der Asia Major. Leipzig. 1929. 

The Qutuytu degedii altan gereltii erketii sadar-auyad-un qayan 
aeretii ijekc kiilgen sudur , eommonlv known as the Allan gerel. is the 
Mongol translation of the hP'agspa qser had dampa mdosdehi diranspohi 
x.igalpo zes bgaspa t'egpa Cevpohi mdo. the Tibetan version of the 
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Sanskrit Ary a suvarnaprabhasottama sutrendraraja natna mahayiu " 
sutra. It is one of the two large collections of Buddhist Script ui - 
in wide circulation among the Mongols. 

The Kanjur, the Tibetan version of the Tripitaka, containnc 
the above sutra, was completely translated into Mongolian in til- 
earl v part of the seventeenth century under the guidance of Leg' 
ldan Khutuktu Khaghan of Cakhar, 'who reigned from A.D. 1603 t 
a.d. 1634 ; the translation was completed in the year 1623. 1 Lat*- 
the gSer hod dampa, together with other scriptures, was translate 
into Mongolian by Gusri Khan (b. 1581), 2 and in the year 1659 tic 
Allan gerel was for the first time printed in Peking in compliance 
with the orders of the Emperor Shun Chih. 3 

Three Tibetan versions of this sutra seem to be in existence, hut 
as to whether they were all translated into Mongolian, or whethei 
the Tibetan translation of the Chinese l-ching (J| fjl) version war 
the only one to be thus rendered the reviewer can venture no opinion. 
Unfortunately only a few chapters have hitherto been published . 
Chapter xxi contained in Popov’s Chrestomathy, Chapter xxvi m 
Schmidt’s Mongol Grammar , and a third said to be commentated 
on by Pozdnveev in his History of Mongol Literature, vol. iii. Mith 
these must be mentioned a Dhdrani published by Mr. J. Ishihania 
in Shinagaku (Part iv, No. 3). The original of this text is the onh 
fragment that escaped the great earthquake of 1923, which destroyed 
the valuable collection of the Alton gerel preserved at the time m 
the Library of the Imperial University of Tokyo. 

The sutra was also translated from Tibetan into Kalmuk bj 
Zaya Pandita in the middle of the seventeenth century, but nothing 
was known of the text until the publication of the book under review. 
Here we have for the first time, thanks to the w ork of Mr. Haenisch, 
the complete text of the Kalmuk MS. preserved in the Kgl. Bibliothek 
in Copenhagen, transcribed in roman letters. 

The Copenhagen MS. is the Kalmuk translation of the Tibetan 
twenty-one chapter version and is accompanied with the title : This 
is the sutra called the Alton gerel preserved in the Library of Aidraxan 
(Astrakhan). The 12th day of the Hen-month in the year 1841.” 

In the present transliteration the author has taken pains to give 
in the footnotes the variants found in another MS. which is in the 

1 Laufer, SJcizze de.r moagoliscken Lite rat ur, p. 218. 

Huth, Getrkichte des Buddhism us in der Mongolei , p. 250. 

3 Pozdnveev, Mongolslcaya lyetopis “ Erdeniln Erixe ”, p. 165. 
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possession of the Dresdner Landesbibliothek, thus rendering the 
present work all the more valuable. 

As to the transcription there remains room for improvement. 
The author has followed in the main the transcription adopted by 
J iilg in his copy of the Dresden MS. with the alterations of ss, j, j, and c 
into s, y, j, and c respectively. The two former of these substitutions 
are, we think, quite justifiable, but the two latter might have been 
left unaltered, perhaps with advantage. The alteration of Jiilg’s 
s into ds could also be bettered ; it should certainly be replaced by 
dz. The most regrettable of all is the use of h for the velar fricative, 
for which nothing is better suited than the letter x. 

All this, however, does not mar the significance of this work. 
It is in fact one of the most valuable contributions of recent years 
to the study both of the language and of the religion of the Mongols. 

We sincerely hope that Mr. Haenisch will some day publish a 
comparative study of this Kalmuk text with the Tibetan original 
in the same way as he treated the Chinese translation of Sanang 
Setsen’s History of the Mongols. 

S. Yoshitake. 

M hite Capital and Coloured Labour. New Edition, rewritten 
and revised. By Lord Olivier, pp. 348. London : Published 
bv Leonard and Virginia Woolf at the Hogarth Press, 1929. 

This book is not merely rewritten since its original publication 
in 1906, but subsequent events have necessitated additions which 
have more than doubled its size. It is a most valuable contribution 
towards the discussion of a thorny and complex problem, and one is 
grateful to the author for pointing out, among other things, that the 
results of emancipation in the West Indies are by no means as ruinous 
as has been popularly believed. There w r as, of course, a phase of 
depression, as in all transition periods ; but the losses which bulked 
so large in the public eve were those of the great estates, whose 
prosperity, after all, rested on a morally rotten foundation. The 
gradual growth, amid many difficulties, of a happy and prosperous 
free peasantry, was, naturally, less conspicuous. 

All through Lord Olivier has consistently and ably upheld the 
thesis that so long as there is any discrimination, social or economic, 
on account of race, no society can develop healthily. It is often 
stated that racial equality is impossible where there is no intermarriage ; 
this we hold to be fallacious, as the fact that two races or two nations 
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do not intermarrv does not necessarily imply that one is interim 
both mav prefer to keep their types unrnixed. Lord Olivier dm 
not argue this point, but he maintains, and I th ink with some reasm 
that race-mixture is not necessarily an evil, though no doubt it may b ■ 
under some conditions, and where adventitious circumstances ha' 
certainly contributed to make it so. 

The scope of the book is a wide one, as the conditions of nativ 
industry are examined, not only in Africa (Kenya, South Africa 
and the Portuguese territories — of which we have an appalling pictur- 
derived from first-hand information) but in the West Indies and tli 
United States. The case is fairly and temperately stated and tic 
settlers’ point of view fully taken into account — yet, when all is sat 
and done, one cannot but feel that European civilization, so-callc 1 
has no great cause for congratulating itself on its dealings wiL 
; backward " peoples. 

Quite apart from moral considerations. Lord Olivier has clearly 
shown the unprofitableness and, in the long run, the sheer impossibility 
< of what he calls " repressionism ” — an uglv but convenient word. 

A book which all Colonial Administrators, whether or not the} 
agree with all its conclusions, will find abundantly worth while to 
read and mark. One would have been grateful for an index, though 
the lack of one is to some extent compensated for by the admirable 
" summary of contents ’’ at the end of the volume. 

A. W. 

History of French Colonial Policy, 1870-1925. By S. H. 

Roberts. 2 vols. P. S. King, 1929. 

It is at once surprising and discreditable that we should till now 
have had no English survey of French colonial policy — surprising 
because one would have expected a long colonial rivalry to breed 
close interest in the rival’s doings, and discreditable because there 
are many points in which we may profitably compare our own methods 
with our neighbours’. It is probably realized by few save those who 
have studied colonial questions that in the last two generations the 
;} French have acquired dependent territories second in extent only 

' f° our own. and touching ours in every quarter of the globe. I 11 

one respect, of course, their colonial empire offers no similarity to 
i ours. It includes no colonies de peuplemenl, no dominions. But 

A’ on the other hand, it closely parallels us in tropical Africa and in 

Asia "here it has had to encounter the same kind of problems that 

i 

?■ « 
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have met us in Burma and India. The subject is therefore one of 
great interest. And Mr. Roberts's manner is on the whole worthy 
of his subject. Though perhaps his work might have been pruned 
with advantage, the information it provides is in general full and 
accurate, while the references furnish a verv valuable guide to an 
extensive literature. 

From our particular point of view, it is of special interest in three 
respects. The chapters on the North African colonies give an excellent 
survey of the difficulties encountered in dealing with a Muslim popula- 
tion ; that on Indo-China does the same for the peoples of mingled 
Indian and Chinese cultures in South-Eastern Asia ; while chapters i-v, 
and especially chapter iv, give a lucid and most instructive account 
of the general development of French policy. 

Until recent times the dominant tendency of French colonial 
policy has been summed up in the word assimilation, as prominent 
in the policy of Napoleon III as in that of Colbert two hundred years 
earlier. The persistency of this idea has been not a little remarkable, 
and makes the articles which Diderot contributed to the Eneyclopedie 
so curiously modern in tone. It was based on that false and most 
misleading psychology dominant in the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries, regarding man as " everywhere and potentially 
the same ”. Whether, therefore, he were a Berber or a Khmer, 
he was equally suitable for subjection to the Code Civil and capable 
of being transformed into a good Frenchman. Hence the vicious 
idea of treating the dependencies as if they were departements of 
France and subjecting the administration of justice in Tunis and 
Tonquin to the Minister of Justice instead of to the Minister of the 
Colonies. Indeed one of the most striking results of this attitude 
was that the Minister of the Colonies could deal only with trivial 
matters of personnel or the details of finance, instead of with colonial 
policy as a whole. Stated bluntly, nothing can appear less reasonable ; 
and yet is it not fundamentally the principle that long dominated 
(if it does not still dominate) our relations with India ? What else 
was the administrative policy of Cornwallis or the educational policy 
of Bentinck than a policv of assimilation ? And though the efforts 
of British-trained governors-general were tempered by the ideas of 
men like Munro or Frere, more familiar with India than England, 
so also was the French policv bv men like Lyautey in Morocco, or 
Paul Bert in Indo-China. The main difference lies in the fact that 
the French were more thorough-going and logical in their policy, 
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and that we never adopted the abominable system of attaching certain 
aspects of colonial administration to the logically related but essentially 
unsuitable home departments. The matter evidently raises questions 
far too complex for discussion here : but the student of our Indian 
policy will find in Mr. Roberts’s pages many most interesting parallels 
and illustrations. 

H. D. 

Bernal Diaz Del Castillo : The Discovery and Conquest of 
Mexico, 1517-1521. Edited by A. P. Maudslay. Routledge : 
Broadway Travellers, 1928. 

Hernando Cortes : Five Letters, 1519-1526. Translated by 
J. B. Morris. Routledge : Broadway Travellers, 1928. 

Thomas Gage : The English American. Edited by A. P. Newton. 

Routledge : Broadway Travellers, 1928. 

Marc Lescarbot : Nova Francia, a Description of Acadia. 
Edited by H. P. Biggar. Routledge : Broadway Travellers, 
1928. 

These volumes of the delightful and well-edited series of Broadway 
Travellers, though concerned with a side of the world in which we 
are not primarily interested, yet offer so many subjects for com- 
parison that small apology is needed for introducing them to the 
notice of readers of these pages. The Spaniards in Mexico, with 
whom three of the four volumes deal, offer a very real and interesting 
comparison with the Portuguese in the east, while Lescarbot abounds 
in curious descriptions of tribal custom of general interest to all students 
of folk-lore. 

Of these volumes Bernal Diaz’s work, as here published, consists 
of extracts from The True Story of the Conquest of Neiv Spain, published 
by the Hakluyt Society in five volumes in 1908. The present selection 
has been made in order to illustrate the capture and topography of 
Mexico. Diaz was himself one of the eonquistadores, and his narrative 
was published at Madrid in 1632 ; but this edition suffered from an 
extensive corruption of the original text by the editor, and since 
Diaz is almost the most important witness for the conquest, an exact 
edition, such as that of the Hakluyt Society and the present extracts, 
was most desirable. But the importance of this work lies not only 
in the light it throws on the feats of Cortes, but also in the information 
which it provides regarding Aztec civilization, so far as the Spaniards 
observed it in the sixteenth century. 
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The Letters of Cortes fitlv accompany the volume of Bernal Diaz. 
They furnish the kind of evidence we look for. for instance, in the 
Cartas of Albuquerque. Thev are not letters in the ordinary sense 
of the word, but official despatches. Written in vigorous style, 
with no affectations or rhetorical devices, they relate the vicissitudes 
of the conquest, the organization of the province, and the expedition 
to Honduras. 

Gage, on the other hand, shows us the province a century later. 
Born in an English Catholic family, he went abroad to be educated 
for the priesthood and entered the order of the Dominicans about 
1625. He joined a mission proceeding to evangelize the natives 
<»f the Philippines ; but having proceeded on his way as far as Mexico, 
lie resolved to remain there, and travelled widely in Mexico and 
Guatemala. Returning at last to Europe in 1637. he visited England, 
Germany, and other countries, and then in 1640 he resolved to 
renounce his faith and settle in England. He signalized his accession 
to Protestantism bv giving first secret and then public evidence 
against his former associates. He later compiled his volume on 
Mexico, mainlv it would seem for the information of Cromwell, and, 
accompanying Venables’ expedition as chaplain, died at Jamaica 
in 1656. Throughout the volume the reader must make ample 
allowance for the rancour of the renegade : but his work is undeniably 
vigorous. Gage was not merely a treacherous rascal, but also a 
shrewd observer and effective writer. 

The fourth volume, that of Lescarbot. is like that of Bernal Diaz, 
part of a larger work. It was translated into English by the Huguenot 
Erondelle in 1609. An abridgement is to be found in Purchas. and 
hrondelle’s translation was twice reprinted in the eighteenth century , 
»i the II arle inn Collection , vol. ii. and in Churchill's Voyages. 
Lescarbot is chiefly concerned with the foundation of Acadia, in "Inch 
he took part, so that here, as in the rest of these volumes, "e ha\e the 
narrative of an eye-witness. Lescarbot, too, was deeply interested 
not only in the doings of his countrymen, but also in the customs of 
the strange peoples whom they found in Acadia. The whole of his 
second book is devoted to a systematic exposition of their mode of 
life from birth to burial, coupled with numerous comparisons with 
such of the manners of the ancients as were known to him. This 
ranks high among the similar works of his period, although his attitude 
is necessarily remote from that of the modern anthropologist. 

H. Dodwell. 




NOTES AND QUERIES 

QUTBABAD— ANOTHER NAME FOR DEOGIR (DAULATABAD) 

In an interesting ode in his fifth diwan Xihayat-ul-Kamdl (Brit. 
Mus. No. 25.807, fol. 459 b), written after the capture of Deogir by 
Prince Juna Khan (Muhammad Tighlaq), Khusrau gives a glowing 
description of the manifold charms of that Deccan fortress and supplies 
us with a new name for it. This name. Qutbabad, which, curiously 
enough, has not been mentioned by any historian, was given to the 
city by Qutbuddin Mubarak Khaljl. In the first two verses the 
poet says : — 

A1 , — J -i'yu “Vi j 

•Q j\ y_z jA- o'j' 5 

" Oh, auspicious (Mubarak) city of the king of happy dominions 
which received the name of Qutbabad from the Qutb (Pivot) of the 
world ! When infidelity (Kufr) prevailed in it. demons (dev) tormented 
its inhabitants, and that is why the ancient Deo (Mahadeo ?) called 
it Deogir . . .” 

The mention of the names Qutb and Mubarak would indicate clearly 
that the city acquired this title in the time of Mubarak Shah, but 
evidently it retained it even in the reign of his immediate successor 
Ghiyathuddin Tughlaq Shah. It was the latter’s son and successor 
Muhammad who changed it into Daulatabad. 

It is interesting to note in this connection that E. Thomas in his 
Chronicles of the Pathan Kings of Delhi, describes a rare coin of 
Mubarak Shah (No. 142, p. 179) which has the following marginal 
legend : “ This coin was struck in the fortress of Qutbabad in the 
year a.h. 718.” He remarks : — 

“ This coin presents us with the name of a new place of mintage. 
" e have no direct means of ascertaining the locality indicated by the 
designation Kutbdbad. This, however, is the less a subject of regret, 
as there seems good reason to suppose that the term was only 
momentarily applied to that portion of the many-citied Delhi, which 
had the honour of constituting the immediate residence of Mubarak 
Shah.” It is amply clear, on the other hand, that the coin in question 
was struck in Deogir, a well-known place of mintage in those days. 
Moreover, no portion of Delhi is known to have been called 
Qutbabad at any time. 


M. Wahid Mirza. 
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THE DIFFERENTIATION OF GENDER IN THE SEMITIC 
NUMERALS 

A Suggested Explanation 


Perhaps the strangest phenomenon in the grammar of the Semiu 
languages is the peculiarity of the differentiation of genders in t! 
numerals. The numbers three to ten take the feminine form wb- 
the noun following is masculine, and the masculine form when t! 
noun following is feminine. Philologists have been puzzled 1 
this anomalous usage, but it cannot be said that the explain ti" 
so far put forward have carried conviction, although the theorn 
of Reckendorff in his Die syntaktischen Verhciltnisse des Arabise) '■» 
pt. ii, p. 265 ff., are certainly most ingenious, even if they appea 
somewhat forced. 


I offer a new explanation for this remarkable phenomenon. I g 
hack to folk-lore for my explanation, and I suggest that the confusioi 
of genders is deliberate and is due to the desire of the primitive niinu 
to outwit the R\il Eye. That the Jews in Biblical times had an 
a\ ersion for counting is well known. David’s punishment for taking 
a census was swift and ruthless. 1 This same aversion to counting 
is s ared b} mam primitive peoples including nomad Arabs to this 
day, and it even persists amongst many orthodox Jews. I have 
myself known such Jews who, when compelled to count people, will 

’ 'f ° ne ‘ n<) ^ *" 0 ’ etc - Bv putting a negative before the 
num kt they consider they have warded off the Evil Eye from them- 
selves and the company. The primitive mind is largely a mixture 
° I'”' t ^ ie subtle. What could be more characteristic 

. 1 U muu f iau to differentiate deliberately the genders of numeral 
and noun in order to confound the Evil Eye } 

i. ir T ^ I' 110 ''- this explanation has not been put forward 
in Semitic grammar. ^ ^ the m ° St baffllng P henomen0n 


entUM r "W aS s natl 7 " pow ' twn of the 
cntitlui The Sin of a 


J. .LEVEE N. 


me, see Sir James Frazer's chapter 

indebted to the author for thi^ referenc ^ in the Old Testament* I am 
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Sheikh Kadhim Dojaily, of Baghdad, who has been at the School 
for the past five years as lecturer in Iraq Arabic, has composed the 
following poem as a farewell to his friends : — 

u AuijA.ll (3 *>-1 d! ?? 


JlA ti J ^ J 

oVl A?[ 

^ ** • « 

... - /. • 


cSilJuJl 


0 0 X* ^ ^ t 



\\n A— jy: r\ jAi) 


ktieb il-genesi maqlub MILL-LHUDI U MEISBEll MINN 
DUN 1\ I*. SAYDON 

There has been of late a good deal of activity in the field of Bible 
translations into Maltese. Commendatore A. M. Galea has published 
in quick succession translations of Proverbs (1926), Ecclesiastes and 
Misdom (1927), Tobiah (1927). Ecelesiasticus and the Song of Songs 
(1928), and Job (1929) ; but all his translations adopt the spelling of 
the old Xirka Xemia in which the kdf appears as C or Ch , and the qdf 
as K. Xow, however, Dr. Savdon has come to the scene with the 
first of the projected series of historical books in which, for the spelling, 
he follows the system recommended a few years since (1924) by the 
Commission of Maltese Writers 

It is needless to point out that, to outsiders, Bible translations are 
always invaluable inasmuch as “ cribs ” are always to hand in plenty 
whenever the student finds himself faced by any difficulty. The most 
obviously useful ‘‘ crib ” in this case being the Arabic Bible of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. 

According to the spelling here used K stands for kdf and Q for 
qdf, and the only stumbling-block to the English reader is the use 
of A' for s and of j for y, as in li kienu jixtm (“ which they had bought ”, 
4714 ) The peculiarities of Maltese are plentifully illustrated in the 
present translation. For instance, for the word bin (a son) there 
is no Maltese plural and some other word has consequently to be used. 

VOL. v. PART in. 43 
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Jared Ii\ed after begetting Enoch train mitt send it wiled subon •• 
hiiet ( eight hundred years and begat sons and daughters ”). Again, 
though Abu. in its contracted form ba. is common enough in Malte-t 
composite words, it has long ceased to convey the notion of " father 
a dan hu h gallhom missierhom (*‘ and this it is that their father spot 
to them , 49- 8 }. It is possible, though not likely, that this wop 
nassier stands for the Arabic masawwir, the well-known Qurani 
title for God, the Maker. Shaper, Schopfer, but its feminine pluia. 
niissKnjet suggests a foreign importation. There are a good mam 
contractions in which words, which are separate in Arabic, rut 
together kail mn kelht (" All that he had ” [kien-la], 46 1 ). Intom taf ■■ 
h tnejn u ilditm tnarh ( \e know that my wife bore me two ", 46 2 ' ) 
Alla lijista kollox deltirli (" God who can do all things appeared to 
me ’ , 48 3 ), a libbishomlhom (“ and He clothed them with them ' 
i.e coats of skin], d- 1 ). A few of the constructions have a curiously 
e raic ring. Abimelech said to Isaac : Let there be an oath bejnielwi. 
bejnnn u bejnek ("betwixt us, even betwixt us and thee”, 

on which see the Hebrew text and contrast it with the standard 
Arabic. 

, . '"7' nn 11 ■ *' jiii'lcirlhom il-flidcs ( ■ he-gavc-onlers 

‘ , ,h 'I: sh0 " W - |i " <** «*, the last word is Alger®, 

. r., /it long i r. Ill, a Syriac analogue). and has much the same 

“7 “ tl,c -«■»» <m, on which see Dozv's SuppUm,,!. 

~ Hagar went and sat her down over against 

to/o' “ '■■t'wwl.ot, 20«. 

should he ii't' r l r Wlt]> tllf ‘ , "' l l’ of tlie crib -this translation 

M e tZ ,r ,0 "* L 1,11 hand I icar that, to uri,e 

« so ‘1 ", ‘ meh l “' 1 ” The intrusive and verv 

tiUMie v on el-sounds have I... 

educated Maltese tl,i s is no ‘ ,x P Kf8swl atl<1 to anyone save an 

Alla r He s-iitl • '' aSV W •• M-rek Abram minn 

- 12 e - 2;, of v ui, > ^ - tu ° 

" *•»' mb min,,;. u Ie ) sr< k ‘ Go ' 1 ” u20 >- 0r : 

be near to me tier , ^ uliedek (“and thou shalt 

4b>») and V( , cllii ' lr ™ and thy children's children ”, 

The distinct ion in ~ «■ »»'• »'»• 

su dli*. \et nevertheless apparent. 

C. L. D. 
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MlRZ.I MUHAMMAD II AYDAR DUOIILAT ON THE 
HARAT school of paixters 

By T. \V. Arnold 

jy|T T SLIM historians have put on record such scanty and insufficient 
materials for the biographies of painters that any fresh informa- 
tion deserves attention, especially if it is provided by a contemporary 
of the painters in question. The following extracts from the Tu rlkh-i- 
Rttshldl have hitherto escaped notice : the Persian text of this 
interesting work has not vet been printed, and these passages were not 
included in the abbreviated translation which Sir E. Denison Ross 
published in 1895. But he recentlv drew my attention to them, and 
kindly placed at my disposal two MSS. of the text in his private 
possession, and, further, revised and amended my translation : to 
bis erudition are due whatever merits it may possess. 

In addition to the two MSS. above mentioned, I consulted one in the 
India Office Library (No 89 (Kthe fit 48), foil. 158 16) and two in the 
British Museum (Or. 157, foil. I 586 I : and Add. 8 4,(190, foil. 
183-46). There are variants in the text provided by these live 
MSS., but they are of little importance, as they appear generally to 
arise from carelessness on the part of one or other of the scribes. 

The author, Mlrzii Muhammad Haydar, is too well-known a 
personage to require any notice here ; suffice it to say that he lived 
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between a.d. 1500 and 1551, and was thus contemporary with most ' 
the artists to whom he refers. His interest in them was probably d’ 
to the fact (mentioned bv his cousin, Babur) that Mlrza Hayd. 
himself added the cultivation of the art of painting to his otk 
accomplishments, having been (as he himself tells us) a pupil ‘ 
Mawlana Darvish Muhammad. 

" Painters. — Shah Muzaffar is the son of Master Mansur. In th 
reign of Sultan Abu Sa'ld he (Mansur) was unsurpassed, he is a mast' . 
in his art ; he has a delicate, fine brush, and no other painter s bra- 
has ever attained the same delicacy, with the exception of that < . 
Shah Muzaffar ; but he was somewhat more refreshing (as an artis 
in that his strokes were firmer. But Shah Muzaffar surpassed him u 
many respects, for he had an exceedingly delicate brush, so clean an 
refined and matured that the eyes of all beholders were amazed. H 
died at the age of twenty-four. During his lifetime he completed eigl " 
group pictures (i.e. large compositions), and some persons posse- 
examples of his pen and ink drawings. The masters of this art hoi 
him in very high esteem. 

Bihzad. As a painter he is a master, though he docs not come up b 
Shah Muzaffar in delicacy of touch, but his brush is firmer and he 
surpasses him in his preliminary sketches and his grouping of his figures 
To an earlier period belongs Khwajah ‘Abd al-Hayy who lived under 
the Khaqans of the house of Hulagii, who were rulers of ‘Iraq. It 
the belief of these artists that he was a saint, and in the end he repented, 
and v here\ er he could lay his hands upon any of his own works he 
washed them off or burnt them ; consequently exceedingly few of his 
works can now be found. He is unrivalled in purity and delicacy and 
firmness of brush, indeed in all the characteristics of the art of painting- 
After Khwajah ‘Abd al-Hayy come Shah Muzaffar and Bihzad, and 
after these up to our own times there has been none like them. Both 
of the two latter enjoyed the patronage of Mir ‘All Shir. 1 

Qasim All, portrait painter. He is a pupil of Bihzad and his works 
come near to those of Bihzad, but in this style (of painting) any expert 
connoisseur can recognize that the works of Qasim ‘All are rougher than 
those of Bihzad and that his original designs are more unsymmetrical. 

Maqsud is a second Qasim ‘All, (also) a pupil of Bihzad ; his brush 

“ m r " aV mfenor to tha » QSsim ‘All. But his original designs and 
hmsh are crude compand w ith those of Qasim ‘All. 

1 The talented fnend and minis ‘«- of Sultan Husayn Mlrza (ob. 1501). 
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Mawlana Mlrak Naqqash. He is one of the marvels of the age, and 
he is the master of Bihzad. His original designs are more mature than 
those of Bihzad, though his finish is not equal to that of Bihzad. But 
he had to do all his work when he was not actually in attendance on the 
Mlrza , 1 either on journeys or at the court, either in the house or in the 
open air ; consequently he was never able to settle down to work in 
his studio and stick to his easel (lit. paper). It is somewhat extra- 
ordinary that in spite of his occupations he used to engage in various 
kinds of athletics that are the very reverse of painting and drawing, 
and used to practise many violent exercises, such as wrestling and 
boxing, whereby he gained a reputation. It is strange indeed that 
he should have combined the painting of pictures with activities of 
this kind. 

Another master is Baba Haji. He had an expert brush in painting, 
but his original designs were unsvmmetrical. Throughout the whole 
of Khurasan he is inimitable in sketching designs and drawing in 
charcoal. There is a story that in a certain gathering, in order to show 
off (his skill) he drew fifty circles and a half, which were exactly like 
those made by a pair of compasses, and there was not a hair's difference, 
big or small, between them. 

Master Shaykh Ahmad, brother of Baba Haji, and Mawlana Jimayd 
and Master Husam al-Din the poignard-maker, and Mawlana Wall — 
all these are skilled masters and no one of them is superior to the other. 

Mulla Yusuf is a pupil of Bihzad ; he can work so rapidly that in 
ten days he can finish what it would take those masters one month 
to do ; but he has not such an agreeable brush as those masters ; his 
gilding is superior to his painting. 

Mawlana Darvish Muhammad, who is my master, is a pupil of 
Shah Muzaffar ; he has no equal in fineness of brush, nay he has even 
surpassed Shah Muzaffar. But he is not so symmetrical or expert or 
refined, and he is apt to make very crude strokes. He once drew a 
picture of a man on horseback, lifting up a lion on the point of a javelin ; 
the whole of it only covers the surface of a single grain of rice. 

There are a great many (other) painters, and so many of them are 
masters and proficient in their art that it is impossible to give an 
account of them all. 

The Workers in Gold . — -Yuri is a master in gilding, but his writing is 
better than his gilding. He is a pupil of Mulla Wall, but he has out- 


1 I.e. Sultan Husayn Mlrza, who ruled in Harat from 1470 to 1506. 
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stripped his master. Mawlana Mahmud was a better gilder than Yarl. 
and he had planned an exceedingly delicate preface (of a manuscript 
for Mlrza Sultan Husayn, but it remained incomplete, though he ha< 

worked upon it for seven years. 

* * * 

In that period there were many workers in gold, but the only master.' 
among them were the two that have already been mentioned.” 



HASAN-I SABBAH AND THE ASSASSINS 
By Laurence Lockhart 
(PLATES VII AND VIII) 

T ) ERSIA has on many occasions produced remarkable heresiarehs, 
several of whom have exercised an influence extending far 
beyond the boundaries of that country. One of the most notable 
of these heresiarehs is Hasan-i-Sabbah, the IsmaTil propagandist 
and founder and first Grand Master of the Assassins. 

Hasan-i-Sabbah was born at Ray, in Northern Persia ; the exact 
date of his birth is unknown, but, as far as can be gathered, it was 
in a.d. 1052 or a.d. 1053. Though claiming Himyaritic ancestry, 1 
Hasan was both bv birth and upbringing a Persian, and belonged, 
during his earlier years, to the ShT'a Beet of the Twelve. 

Many and varied are the stories and legends regarding Hasan s 
life and character. Owing to the almost total destruction of the 
Assassins' books and records at Alamut after the capture of that 
fortress by the Mongols in a.d. 1257, our information in regard to 
Hasan is largely derived from hostile sources : as can be readily 
imagined, these sources are not free from bias. Ibnu 1-AthTr, in his 
Tunkhu'l-kumil, states that Hasan was intelligent and skilled in 
magic, mathematics, astronomy, and other branches of learning. 2 

We have to-day only one source of what may be styled " friendly 
information respecting Hasan-i-Sabbah. U hen 'Ala u d-Dln At a 
Malik-i-JuvainT, the well-known author of the Juhan-kushu, was 
ordered bv his patron Hfxlaku Khan, after the capture of Alamut, 
to examine the Assassins' library there, and to destroy all heretical 
works, he only preserved one book. This book was a biography of 
Hasan-i-Sabbah, entitled the Sa npiza shl-i-sa //// id ml, of which JuvainI 
made considerable use when compiling that portion of his history which 
concerns Hasan and the Assassins. 

According to the SarguzasJd , as quoted by JuvainI, Hasan was of 
a very studious disposition when a boy, being firmly resolvtd from the 
early age of seven to become a learned man. W hen aged 17, Hasan 
came under the influence of an IsmaTlI da'i or propagandist named 

1 His geneaologv is given in the Surgiiyixht-i-Sityyifhta as follows : yr y, — il 

^1—^1 1 Ov— il Cf- O’- 

2 See Ta'rikhul- Kamil (Cairo edition of a.h. 1301), vol. x, p. 131. y~ il y wf 

j ^ file j 
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Amir Hurrah, but, although the latter succeeded in considerably 
shaking Hasan's religious convictions, Hasan did not abandon tin 
Sect of the Twelve and join that of the Seven until after he had under- 
gone a severe illness. This event took place in the year a.h. 46 -i 
(a.d. 1071). 

A e now come to the legend — for it can be nothing more — of how 
Hasan-i-Sabbah, ‘Umar Khayyam, and the Nizamu'l-Mulk, when 
fellow students at Nlshapiir, made a solemn vow that, should anyoin 
of the three subsequently achieve success, he would befriend th< 
other two. 1 The Nizamu 1-Muik was the first to succeed in life, he, m 
is well known, becoming A izier to the Seljuq Sultan Arslan. It i> 
related that both ‘Umar Khayyam and Hasan-i-Sabbah then cane 
to the Nizamu 1-Mulk and reminded him of their vow. True to hi> 
promise, the Nizamu 1-Mulk offered ‘Umar Khavviim the governorship 
of Nfshiipur : T mar, however, “ being a philosopher and a man oi 
sense, asked instead for a pension, which was granted to him. The 
Nizamu 1-Mulk then turned to Hasan-i-Sabbah and offered him the 
governorship of Rav or of Isfahan. Hasan, having higher ambitions, 
refused, but asked for a post at the Court, hoping, it is said, to become 
Vizier himself in due course. 

Professor Browne has shown conclusively that the story of the 
three schoolfellows vow can have no basis in fact, since the Nizamu'l- 
Mulk was a much older man than either ‘Umar Khayvam or Hasan-i- 
Sabbah.- It is curious, however, that this story should appear in the 
Sarffuzasht. 

W hatever may be said regarding the Nlshapiir legend, there is no 
reason to doubt that the Nizamu'l-Mulk did befriend Hasan-i-Sabbah 
and give him a post at the Court. Authorities, however, differ as to 
what occurred subsequently, some averring that Hasan, having bv 
reason of his abilities, obtained influence over the Sultan, endeavoured 
unsuccessfully to oust the Nizamu'l-Mulk from his position of Vizier 
and take it himself. Others state that the Nizamu'l-Mulk, noticing 
e rapit progress his protege was making, became alarmed lest 
Hasan should supplant him, and deliberately discredited him in the 
e} CS ° f the SuItan b - v means of a trick. All that can be said for certain 




j " * 


Vi 


-V- } I J jw u ^ 

2 E* _ t) f U J i 4J Ju Jb. 

Kha vyum’' r rZ f r r rti " ,e -' ;Yet L * ht ° D VaU ^ 

1 € Asiatic Society, 1899, p. 409. 
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is that some event occurred which forced Hasan to leave the Court and 
converted his former benefactor the Nizamu 1-Mulk into his 
implacable foe. 

After his enforced departure from the Court, Hasan spent two years 
studying Isma'ill doctrine at Isfahan under Ra is Abu 1-Fadl. One 
day he significantly remarked to his teacher, “ Had I but two reliable 
friends, I would overthrow this kingdom. 1 This remark greatly 
alarmed Ra'is Abul-Fadl who, fearing for Hasan s reason, began 
treating him for insanity, giving him special soups and dishes suitable 
for strengthening the brain. 2 Perceiving his object, Hasan deemed it 
expedient to leave Isfahan, and proceeded by easy stages to Egypt, 
where he arrived in a.d. 1078. 

By reason of his IsmaTii beliefs, Hasan was well received at Cairo, 
and was treated with marked favour by the Fatimid Caliph 
al-Mustansir. It is said bv some writers that Hasan received so many 
benefits at the hands of the Caliph, that the courtiers became jealous, 
and eventually forced him to leave the country. However that may 
be, Hasan-i-Sabbah returned to Persia in a.d. 1080, and thereafter 
travelled extensively through Khurasan, Transoxiana, and even, it 
is said, Kashgar, preaching his u New Propaganda in favour of 
al-Mustansir and his son Nizar. 

By degrees Hasan gathered a number of adherents about him, and 
so laid one of the foundations for the carrying out of his great scheme, 
namely the formation of the Order of the Assassins. W hen the idea 
of forming this Order first occurred to Hasan and what were his real 
motives will probably never be known with any degree of exactitude. 
It is possible that Hasan had the germ of the idea in his mind when 
he made the remark which so alarmed Ra’is Abu 1-Fadl ; as for his 
motives, personal ambition and desire for revenge on his enemies 
probably formed part, at any rate, of them. The next step Hasan 
took was the acquisition, sometimes by force, but more often by 
persuasion and guile, of a number of strong places to serve as bases 
for his forces. Hasan began by winning over to his ideas the governors 

1 See Hamdu’llah Mustaufl’s Ta rikh-j-GuzHa (Gibb Edition), vol. i. p. 5 17 : 

y ^ ^i\, jtjJ f\- Mirkhwiind gives a somewhat different 

version of the remark : y&jr I j wit— j j ) 

2 Some twenty years later, when Ra’is Abul-hadl was at Alaniut on a Msit to 
Hasan, the latter said to him “ Which of us two was out of his senses ? And which 
of us had need of the aromatic beverages and foods mixed with saffron ? Thou 
seesfc how I kept my promise once I had the aid of two helpful friends ! 
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of the castles of Glrclkuh and Turshiz ; in a.h. 483 (a.d. 1090) >' ' 
appeared before the castle of Alamut, which is situated in ver. 
mountainous country some 50 miles north-north-east of the town « 
Qazvln. 

According to the legend (which, with some variations, is st, 1 
current in those parts), Hasan, when he came to Alamut, offered ti 
Governor, a man of the name of MahdT, a large sum of money (it • 
said to have been 3,0(10 dinars) for 51 the space of ground covered !• 
an ox-hide . The simple Governor, dazzled by the apparent lavishne- 
of the oifer, gladly accepted Hasan's terms, whereupon the latte 
ha ving obtained an ox-hide, cut it into narrow strips with which 1. 
proceeded to encircle the fortress. Hasan then demanded, and, wlu 
is more, procured its handing over to himself. 

The Kadkliuda or Headman of Shuturkhan, a village a lew nub- 


from Alamut, gave me a somewhat different version of the stor\. 
According to him, there was no fortress in existence when Hasan-' 
Sabbah lirst came to Alamut. Being struck with the extraordinary 
natural strength of the rock and the very mountainous countrv 
surrounding it, Hasan determined at all costs to become possessed 
of it and to build a castle thereon. The next step was to find tic 
owner of the rock, and to strike a bargain with him ; this turned out 
to be much easier than Hasan had anticipated, for when he met tic 
owner he found him to be an ignorant peasant. The astute Hasan 
was quick to notice that the man, who was carrying a heavy load 
on his back, was too stupid to think of putting it down on the 
ground whilst conversing. Hasan thereupon thought of the ruse of 
the ox-hide and successfully put it into practice. 

Though accounts differ as to the manner in which Hasan obtained 
1 r. se. sion of Alamut. historical evidence goes to prove that there 
was a fortress there beforehand. The castle is said to have been 
originally bu.lt by a certain Hasan ibn Zaid (or Zaiddn) in A.D. 8(50, 1 
during the reign of al-Mutawakkil. 

f scribes the founding of Alamut as follow's : 0 Jie 

^ I, • ° . "kilst out hunting, sent up a trained eagle. 

Fo! ownig the bird, he saw it alight on the site of the fortress and, 
r, is to )e a place of great strategic importance, he ordered a 




1 I, I.u.kI,. II,, ( . it „ , , . 

-I. •’ I • -i-i, -'.o. ■-> that Alamut was built: 


Jl 


- J ■>' Ji /uo. 

mjI. x. ji. I3j, 
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castle to be built there forthwith. “ And he called it ‘ Aluh Mut ’ 
[sic], 1 and the meaning of this in the language of Dailam is “ The 
Eagle's Teaching ", 2 Many writers, Persian as well as European, have 
translated the name as " The Eagle's Nest ", but, although the 
situation of the fortress certainly well merits such a term, this 
interpretation cannot, as Professor Browne has shown, be justified 

on etymological grounds. “ Aluh ’ ( ' ) is good Persian for an eagle, 

while “Amut” (Cjy>\ ) is a dialect form of “Amfikht” ( 
meaning “ teaching ” or “to teach”. 

The historian Hamdu'llah Mustaufi has drawn attention to the 
curious fact that, if one gives to each letter in the full name of Aluh 
Amut its numerical value in Arabic, the total amounts to 483, which 
is, as we have seen, the year in which Hasau-i-Sabbah obtained 
possession of the place. 3 

It is said that Hasan once having ensconced himself in Alamut, 
never left it until the day of his death in a.d. 1124, being occupied in 
drawing up the rules and regulations of his Order and in writing 
religious works. 4 

Hasan, however, was not allowed to spend all his time in this 
peaceful manner, as he was soon called upon to defend Alamut against 
a force which the Xizamul-Mulk sent against him. This army closely 
besieged the fortress, but Hasan was not unduly perturbed, and now 
made use of the terrible weapon which he had devised. This was the 
special emissary of the Assassins termed the “ Fida'I “ 0 or “ The 
Self-Sacrificing One ", who, as will be seen below, not only earned 
them their name, 6 but also their terrible reputation. Hasan, in order 
to relieve the pressure, determined to strike, not at the besieging 
army itself, but at his chief adversary, the Nizam u'l-Mulk. A Fida i 
was accordingly dispatched who, after penetrating the enemy lines, 
made his way to the place where the Nizamu'l-Mulk then was. 
Disguising himself as a religious mystic, the Fida'I stabbed the aged 


1 This is evidently a misprint for “ Aluh Amut” (a>_jA «M). 

*4 1 -d I l.-ij J j . 

I Cj J A 1 0 J 1.1 

483 = UOO 4- ti 4- 40 — 1 - 5 30 1. I 

4 E. Blochet, Le MetainnisMe dan* V Hxtnudnxit: Hiixulmftite. p. III). 

5 3 pi- <Ty|jj in Arabic. The Persian form (as given above) is 

6 See note 2 on p. 681. 
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minister to death, thereby throwing everything into confusion, a> 
causing the siege of Alamiit to be raised. 

Before proceeding further with the history of Hasan-i-Sabba. . 
and the Order, it will be as well to give a brief account of the compo" 
tion of the latter, and to describe in some detail the terrible Fidel . 
and the manner in which they were trained. 

At the head of the Order was the Chief Propagandist or Grai. 
Master (the “ DaTd-Du'at ”), the first of whom was, of course, Hasa; 
i-Sabbah. Under the Grand Master were a number of “ Great’ 
Propagandists whom Professor Browne well likens to bishop 
each being in charge of a district. Under these “ bishops ” were th 
ordinary Propagandists. All these grades were fully initiated mt 
the doctrine and mysteries of the Order (it is to be noted that t 
point of actual doctrine there was probably little or no differem 
between it and the ordinary Isma'Tli Beet). Below the Propagandist 
were the Raflqs (•' Companions ”) and the Lasiqs (“ Adherents ), tw 1 
grades which were only partially initiated. After the Lasiqs came th' 
Fida Is who were, if we may so put it, the Assassins par excellence. 

These Fida Is were entirely uninitiated into the mysteries of tin 
Order, but were nevertheless most carefully trained for the difficult 
and highly dangerous parts that they would have to play. 

Extraordinary bravery, unflagging determination, and endles- 
patience were essential qualities of the Fida'Is. If need arose, the} 
would wait for months or even vears for the opportunity to strike- 
If one attempt at assassination failed, another would be made ; further, 
since death had no terrors for them, their murders were often pci - 
petrated in the most public and spectacular manner. As a result, 
the Fida Is seldom survived their victims, but. on the other hand, 
fe" those whom they were ordered to slay ever escaped their fate. 
Saladin being a notable exception. 

How. it may be asked, did Hasan-i-Sabbah and his successors 
imbue the simple peasants and mountain folk, from whom the Fida’Is 
were for the most part recruited, with this phenomenal courage and 
total disregard for death In answering this question, one cannot 
do better than quote the picturesque account given by Marco Polo 1 
He [that is. the Grand Master] had caused a certain valley . • • 
)e enclosed, and had turned it into a garden, the largest and most 
it i f 11 1 that e\er was seen, tilled with every variety of fruit. In it 
erected paiilions and palaces the most elegant that can be 
1 See Marco Polo (Yule’s Translation), vol. i, p. 139 et seq. 
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imagined. . . . And there were runnels too, flowing freely with 
wine and milk and honey and water : and numbers of ladies and of 
the most beautiful damsels in the world, who could play well on all 
manner of instruments, and sang most sweetly, and danced in a 
manner that it was charming to behold. For the Old Man 1 desired 
ro make his people [i.e. the Fida'is] believe that this was actually 
Paradise. So he had fashioned it after the description that Mahommet 
lave of his Paradise. . . . And sure enough the Saracens of those 
parts believed that it was Paradise! 

“ For no man was allowed to enter the Garden save those whom he 
ntended to be his Ashishin. 2 He kept at his Court a number of the 
youths of the country, from 12 to 20 years of age, such as had a taste 
• or soldiering, and to these he used to tell tales about Paradise, just 
is Mahommet had been wont to do, and they believed in him just as 
the Saracens believe in Mahommet. Then he would introduce them 
into his garden, some four or six or ten at a time, having first made 
them drink a certain potion [hashish] 3 which cast them into a deep 
deep, and then causing them to be lifted and carried in. So when they 
a woke, they found themselves in the Garden . . . a place so charming 
that they deemed it was Paradise in very truth. And the ladies and 
damsels dallied with them to their heart s content . . . and with 
their own good will they never would have quitted the place. 

“ Now this Prince whom we call the Old One kept his court in 
grand and noble stvle ; and made those simple hill-folks about him 
believe firmly that he was a great Prophet. And when he wanted one 
"f his Ashishin to send away on any mission, he would cause that 
i'"tion ... to be given to one of the youths in the garden, and then 

1 The Grand Master of the Order was sometimes styled in Arabic the Shaikhu 1 
■'•dial or " Chief of the Mountain ”. This title was mistranslated by the Crusaders 
is Old Man of the Mountain ”, owing to the Arabic word shaikh (^"1 or 

chief” having the secondary meaning of “old man . The Crusaders, how peer, 
merely referred as such to the Graml Master of the Syrian branch of the Assassins ; 

' hey were probably unaware of the existence of the real head of the Order at Alamu . 

2 - • • “Ashishin,” from which our word “ assassin is deri\ ed. is a corruption o 

die Arabic word “HashlshiyyGn ” or “Takers of hashish”, by which 

the followers of Hasan-i-Sabbab were often called. Pious Muhammadans 
frequently referred to them as " Malahida ” or Heretics . 

3 Jt must not be supposed that the habitual use of hashish by the Fida is was 
encouraged or even permitted. The reverse was the case, for not only were he 
peculiar properties of the drug still a closely guarded secret at that time, probably 
known only to Hasan-i-Sabbah and a few others, but the habitual taking of the drug 
" ould, by causing listlessness and languor, have blunted precisely those qualities 
which it was wished particularly to develop in the Fida Is. 
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had him carried into his Palace. So when the young ma y • • 
he found himself in the Castle ; whereat he was not over we P ■ ' 

He was then conducted to the Old Man s presence, and bowed 
him with great veneration, as believing himself in the preser y 

true Prophet. The Prince would then ask whence he ac come.- ^ 

would reply that he had come from Paradise ! and that was e. . 
as Mahommet had described it in the Law. This, of course gay - 
others who stood by, and those who had not been admitte. . 

greatest desire to enter therein. ■ j 

“ So when the Old Man would have any Prince slain, ne ^ 

sav to such a youth : ‘ Go thou and slay so-and-so , ^ aiul ^ 

returnest my Angels shall bear thee into Paradise. e c ‘^ ^ 

them to believe : and thus there was no order of his that the} yy ^ 
not affront any peril to execute, for the great desire the} ac ^ ^ 

back into that Paradise of his. And in this manner the O < ^ ^ 
his people to murder anyone whom he desired to get rid o ■ ^ 

too, the great dread that he inspired all Princes withal, ma< t 
become his tributaries." 1)N . 

The above description is not altogether correct. 2 M a ^ 

happened was that the Grand Master, having selected some . ^ 

on account of their physical fitness, fighting qualities and determ ^ ^ 

character, would invite them to a feast. During the banquet he " 
engage them in conversation, saving that he had it in his pout 
transport persons to Paradise. At the same time he won* ^ 
them, without their knowledge, to be drugged with hashish, 
unconscious, the youths would he carried from the Castle to ^ ^ 

garden, where they would come to and enjoy themselves as descri 
bv Marco Polo. On the conclusion of their pleasant sojourn •>' 
Paradise ", the youths would again he drugged with hashish <u 
taken hack to the Castle : it was then arranged that they should riy 1 
their senses in the exact spot where they had been drugged, an< 
the presence of the Grand Master. The latter would then inforiy 
the youths that eor jiorcall i/ they had never left him, hut that he > l 

1 The weapon*- employed were generally daggers or knives which . » . 

times poisoned. Cf. Ibn Battuta, vol. 1 . p. 167 (Defremery and Sanguinetti s e 10 

^ ^ cX-t*. af 1^- {dy Qt 

Mano Polos at eotint i-t not based on personal observation as f ar as * 

fomented, Vmt it appear.** that he did visit one of the castles of the Old a ^ 
the Mountain. It ha** not been posMble to discover which of the many fortfes ^ 
the Assent* this one was (See p. xxxvin of X. M. Penzer’s Introduction to o 
Brampton* Translation of The Mo*t A able and Famous Travels of Marco ro 
London, 1929.) 
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allowed their spirits to enjoy a foretaste of the joys of Paradise whither 
he could at any time cause them actually to be transported, as a reward 
for services performed. The Grand Master would then give them 
orders to go on some murderous mission, promising them transporta- 
tion to Paradise if they succeeded. He further assured them that, 
if by any chance they lost their lives whilst endeavouring to carry out 
their mission, they would go straight to Paradise. Thus in either case 
the Fida'Is were assured of the fulfilment of their desire. 

That this system was effective the record of the Assassins well 
shows, and many are the instances that could be given of the desperate 
courage and contempt of death shown by the Fida'Is. It will be 
sufficient to mention here but a few of their deeds, in order to show to 
what an extraordinary pitch their valour and zeal were raised. 

During the Grand Mastership of Ala’u d-Dln, Orkhan, the Governor 
of Khurasan, having devastated villages and lands belonging to the 
Assassins, was killed bv three Fida'Is just outside Ganja. The Fida'Is 
then rushed into the town, brandishing their bloodstained daggers and 
shouting “ 'Ala’u’d-Dlu ! "Ala’u d-Dln ! ”, their intention being 
to seek out and slay the Vizier, Sharafu’l-Mulk. They failed, however, 
to find the Vizier, and met their end at the hands of the inhabitants, 
who hurled stones at them from the roofs of their houses. 

Marino Sanuto relates that Henry. Count of Champagne, the 
titular King of Jerusalem, when on a visit to the Grand Master of 
the Syrian branch of the Assassins, was walking one day with his 
host in the grounds of the latter's castle. Pointing to some youths 
seated on the top of a high tower, the Grand Master remarked that he 
was sure that no Christians were as obedient to their princes as were 
his followers to himself. He thereupon made a sign to the youths, two 
of whom immediately leapt from the tower and were dashed to pieces 
at the foot. The Grand Master then offered to order the remaining 
youths similarly to immolate themselves, but the Count of Champagne 
said that he had had proof enough of their obedience, which was. he 
frankly admitted, greater than that of his own subjects. 

Even the parents of the Fida'Is believed it to be an honour for their 
sons to be employed as such, and, above all. to sacrifice their lives in 
the performance of their duty. Once, when a Fida'I had managed to 
return safely to his home after accomplishing a perilous mission in the 
course of which his companions had perished, his mother actually 
cut off her hair and blackened her face, deeming it a disgrace that her 
son should have survived. 
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The Assassins did not always kill their opponents ; after a 
when the dread inspired by their terrible deeds had become hr 
a mere threat would often suffice to answer their purposes. • 
example, when Sultan Sanjar was conducting a campaign agaiiW ' 
Assassins, he awoke in his tent one morning to find a dagger emh<" ' 
in the ground beside him. Shortly afterwards the Sultan receh " 
note from Hasan-i-Sahbah stating, “ Had we not been well-dhp l 
towards thee, we might have plunged the dagger into thy 1 : 

instead of into the ground.” Almost immediately after"- 
Muhammad, Sanjar’s brother, was mysteriously slain, so the N> n 
deemed it expedient to make his peace with such dangerous etui 

A similar experience befell Nuru’d-Din, the Amir of Aleppo, v 1 
fighting against the Syrian Assassins. Like Sanjar, Kuru d- ' ! 
judged discretion to be the better part of valour, and abandoned 
campaign. 

On another occasion, the celebrated Imam Fakhru’d-Din of L 
in order to refute a charge that he was secretly an IsmaTlT, 1" - 1 
openly to curse them and the Assassins. 

Not long afterwards a newcomer joined the ranks of his discip 
and soon showed himself to be one of the most attentive and hi" 
working of his pupils. One day, however, the new pupil entered t 
Imam s house when the latter was alone, and, unsheathing a 1“ - 
dagger, informed him that he was in reality a Fida'I. He th- 
threatened the startled Imam with instant death unless he svou ' l 
most solemn oath to abstain in future from cursing the Assassin 
The sight of the Fida i’s dagger held menacingly aloft speedily indw > * 
the Imam to swear the required oath. The Fida’i thereupon sheathe", 
his dagger, and handed the Imam 300 pieces of gold, saying that, "hm 
his Master paid no regard to the utterances of the vulgar, he feart" 
the effect of anything adverse to him and his order that such a learnt <1 
man as the Imam might say, since it would greatly influence his heard" 
against them. The Fida’i then took his leave, after promising the 
Imam further payments if he would keep his oath. It was subsequently 
noticed that the Imam no longer uttered his customary curses against 
the Assassins : on his being asked why he did not do so, he replied. 

One must not curse them : their arguments are too convincing 
and pointed ! " 

There were two main factors which enabled the Assassins to 
strengthen their position and extend their power in the early days. 
u the first place, the Seljuq Empire was thrown into a state of 
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chaos after the death of Malikshah 1 by reason of the struggle for the 
succession between his sons Barkiaruq and Muhammad ; this 
effectively prevented for some time any further attempts being made 
to evict the Assassins from Alamut and their other strongholds. 

Secondly, the outbreak of the Crusades in 1097. gave Hasan-i- 
Sabbah an excellent opportunity to fish in troubled waters. He 
immediately despatched emissaries to Syria who, after gaining many 
partisans amongst the Isma'ilis there and seizing a number of mountain 
fortresses, established the Syrian branch of the Order to which some 
reference has already been made. 

It was perhaps fortunate for Hasan-i-Sabbah and his followers 
that the Crusades began at this juncture, for the fearsome deeds of 
the Assassins, together with their heresy, caused pious Muslims to 
hold them in particular abhorrence ; had the Muhammadan world not 
been so preoccupied with the Crusades, it is probable that it would have 
undertaken a serious and concerted jihad against the Assassins and 
would doubtless have completely overwhelmed them. As it was, the 
Assassins did not always have matters their own way. for their castle 
of Dizh-i-Kuh near Isfahan was captured in 1107, its governor Ibn 
Attash being crucified and his followers put to the sword. 

Under the first two successors of Hasan-i-Sabbah, Buzurg-I mid and 
his son Muhammad, the same ruthless policy was continued, many 
notable people, including two of the ‘Abbasid Caliphs, al-Mustarshid 
and his successor, al-Rashid bi’llah, being killed by the Fida’is. W hen 
Muhammad’s son, Hasan, known as Hasan ‘ala dhikrihi s-salam, 
grew up, he gave out, during his father’s lifetime, that he was in reality 
the son of Nizar ibn Mustansir, and gathered together some adherents. 
He was, however, severelv admonished by his father and forced to 
declare in public that what he had said was untrue. Nevertheless, 
after Muhammad’s death in 1162, Hasan, on becoming Grand Master, 
announced that he was the promised Imam. 

In 1169 Rashidu’d-Dln Sinan, a friend of Hasan ‘ala dhikrihi’s- 
salam, became Grand Master of the Syrian branch of the Assassins. 
By his ascetic life and his manaqib or " miracles ”, Rashidu’d-Dln 
attained a great ascendency over his followers, and this fact, together 
with his able leadership, enabled him to become independent of the 
Grand Master of Alamut. The latter, after vainly summoning 

1 Malikshah died very suddenly in 1092, a few weeks after the murder of the 
Nizamu’l-Mulk by the Assassins, and many suspected that he had been poisoned 
by them. 
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Rashidu’d-Dln several times to submit, went to tbe length 
despatching Persian Assassins to kill him, but they failed to aclih 
their object. 1 Rashidu’d-Dln established an efficient secret serve - 
and also instituted a pigeon-post ; he was thus able to obtain inform >- 
tion by what seemed to his adversaries, and indeed to the uninitiar 
of his followers, to be supernatural means. 

Rashidu’d-Dln was a contemporary of Saladin and of Rich.u ; 
C’oeur de Lion, and was for a time at war with the former. Sahui 
twice had exceedingly narrow escapes from the daggers of the Fida : ■ 
and judged it more prudent, after the second attempt on his life. 1 
come to terms with the Assassins. 

A short while before he died, Rashidu’d-Dln brought about tc - 
death of Conrad of Montferrat. Some say that Richard Coeur de Lit a 
was the real instigator of the deed, but others, probably with mom- 
truth, state that Saladin requested Rashidu’d-Dln to have both Conra- 
of Montferrat and Richard Coeur de Lion murdered, and that, wliil- 
Rashidu'd-Din agreed in the case of Conrad, he would take no acticu 
against Richard, since he feared that Saladin would become too 
powerful if both his principal enemies were killed. 2 

To return to the history of the Alamut Assassins, Muhammad, 
the son of Hasan ‘ala dhikrihi's-salam, was Grand Master from 
to 1210. Muhammad was succeeded bv his son Jalalu’d-Dln who. 
even during his father's lifetime, had shown a tendency to return ti- 
the orthodox fold ; on becoming Grand Master, Jalalud-DIn openly 
took this step, and either persuaded or compelled his followers to 
follow suit ; the conversion of many, however, was only skin-deep, 
as will be seen later. This proceeding on the part of Jalalud-DIn- 
which earned him the nick name of “ Xau-Musii!man ", naturally 
caused much dissension amongst the Assassins which, though not 
apparent on the surface, nevertheless tended to weaken their power. 
It was Jalahi d-l)!n who first realized the danger threatening from the 
Mongols ; he endeavoured to aveit this by sending envoys, with offers 

of submission, to Gengiz Khan when the latter was advancing to attack 
Khwarazm. 

Jalalu (1-Din died in 1220, his son ‘Alau'd-Dln becoming Grand 
Master at the early age of nine. Simultaneously, the Assassins gave 


■ ' ’ ' " * ,rani * Militrc <lcs Assassins”: Journal Axiatique, 18w. 

IX, p. .it).). 

2 -See Uinanl, op. < lt .. p . ; 17( , 
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up all pretence of being orthodox, and reverted openly to their former 
practices and beliefs. 

The minority of ‘Ala'ud-Dln, his capricious nature and, later, his 
marked eccentricity which merged into madness, caused a further 
decline in the power of the Assassins. At the same time, clouds were 
gathering further to the East, and rumours of impending invasion by 
the Mongol hordes became current. In this latter connection, the 
following extracts from Matthew of Paris 1 will be of interest : — 

“ About this time (a.d. 1238), special ambassadors were sent 
by the Saracens, chiefly on behalf of the Old Man of the Mountain, 
to the French King, telling him that a monstrous and inhuman 
race of men had burst forth from the Northern mountains, and had 
taken possession of the extensive, rich lands of the East . . . These 
people have very large heads, bv no means proportionate to their 
bodies, and feed on raw flesh, and even on human beings . . . This 
powerful and noble Saracen messenger, who had come to the 
French King, . . . asked assistance from the western nations, the 
better to be able to repress the fury of the Tartars ; he also sent 
a Saracen messenger from his own company to the King of England 
... to tell these events, and to say that if they themselves could 
not withstand the attacks of such people, nothing remained to 
prevent their devastating the countries of the West ... He there- 
fore asked assistance in this urgent and general emergency, that 
the Saracens, with the assistance of the Christians, might resist 
the attacks of these people. The Bishop of Winchester, who 
happened to be then present . . . interrupted his speech and 
answered jocosely, ‘ Let us leave these dogs to devour one another, 
that they may all be consumed, and perish ; and we, when we 
proceed against the enemies of Christ who remain, will slay them, 
and cleanse the face of the earth, so that all the world will be subject 
to the one Catholic Church . . 

Although the position of the Assassins was no longer what it had 
been, the Fida'Is still retained their desperate courage, as the episode 
of the murder of Orkhan well shows (see p. 683 above). News of 
their prowess had, indeed, reached Mangu, the Great Khan of the 
Mongols. Mangu had been greatlv impressed at his court one day at 
seeing the Qadi Shamsu'd-Dln of Qazvln come into his presence, clad 
in a coat of mail. When asked why he wore this coat of mail, the Qadi 

1 See Matthew Paris's English History (Giles’ translations), vol. i. pp. 131-2. 
voi.. v. purr iv. 43 
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replied that he always wore it as a protection against the dagger.- < 
the Assassins. 

As he grew older, ‘Ala'u'd-Din grew more and more dement* 
and, becoming jealous of his son Ruknu'd-Din, tormented him to su< 
an extent that he is said to have sent envoys to the Mongols offerir . 
to submit. 

In a.d. 1255, ‘Ala’u'd-Din was murdered by one of his favount* 
and Ruknu'd-Din became the eighth and, as it proved, the last Grar 
Master of the Assassins. He held the position for less than a yea 
for the Mongols, under Hulaku Khan, the brother of Mangu, wen 
already on their way to Persia with strict orders from the Great Kh<* 
to exterminate the Assassins before proceeding further west to attai 
Baghdad and overthrow the 'Abbasid Caliphate. 

Hulaku and his hordes came within striking distance of th* 
Assassins in the autumn of 1256, and summoned Ruknu’d-Din t< 
surrender. After procrastinating for some time, Ruknu’d-Din wa- 
closely invested by the Mongol forces in his fortress of Maimun-Dizh 
Realizing that resistance was useless, Ruknu’d-Din surrendered t< 
Hulaku on receiving a solemn promise that his life would be spared 
Once Ruknu d-Din was in his power. Hfilaku forced him ignominioush 
to go round with the Mongol forces and summon his other strongholds 
to surrender. The majority of these castles, some fifty in number 
capitulated at once, but Alamut, and especially Girdkuh and Lanisii- 
made some show of resistance. By the beginning of 1257, howevei . 
all these fortresses had been taken and destroyed, 1 * * 4 and the power of 
the Assassins of Alamut came finallv to an end. As for Ruknu’d-Din. 
he was e\entually put to death by order of Mangu, while his followers 
were either slain or were, as Juvaini says, “ scattered like the Jews. 


1 If Chardin is correct. Alamut must have been rebuilt in or sometime before 
t e era of the >'afa\is, for he states in his Vnyngtn (Langles edition, vol . ix, p- B'>) 
that it was used by them as a prison for illustrious prisoners who had incurred their 
wrath, t hardin describes Alamut as " „n fort chateau, proche de Casbin, bati sur line 
au e toe t, aux Lords dun precipice, et oil, dans les siecles precedans, les r0 ' s 
releguoient les personnes de leur sang, e t d'autres dont ils vouloient se defaire san» 
, * ai 'j' re quelque temps; et puis, lorsqu’on en etoit las, on 

es preeipi 01 sans qu 1 s s en aperQussent en faisant semblant de les transferer d une 
tour en une autre. 

no SoS,i S ‘n‘. rC!:ar<linS t,R ‘ eaH,Pr hist0r -'- Alamut, possibly because he had 

remark of’ .JuvainiV '(Te^th M °^° U (V ° l ili - P- 202 >’ stat ^- » P ro P OS ° f ** 

detrnits rlan ■ i„ o , ' ' ' the Assassins) ne furent cependant pas totalemen 

de Herat, que de To n ',™”i c f r jammed d’Esfezar rapporte, dans son Histoin 

4 • temps, e est-a-dire vers l'annee 1500, une partie des habitants 
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The Syrian Assassins, though they escaped destruction at the hands 
of the Mongols, gradually sank into insignificance, becoming in 1265 
tributaries of the Egyptian Sultan Baibars. 

The Isma'ili Sect proper, however, continued to exist, and does so 
to the present day, having numerous adherents in India, Syria and 
Africa. It is of interest to note that the Agha Khan, who is the titular 
head of the Ismatlls, is a direct descendant of Ruknu’d-Dln Khurshah, 
the last Grand Master of Alamut. 


II 

A Visit to Alajiut 

The present writer makes no claim to have been the first European 
to visit Alamut ; as a matter of fact, several have been there before 
him. In 1831 a Colonel Monteith. while travelling in the northern 
provinces of Persia, visited the fortress, but although he gives some 
description of the place, he seems to have been quite ignorant of its 
history. Six years later, another British officer, Colonel Shiel by 
name, travelled from Tehran to Alamut by a very arduous route. 
Both officers recorded their experiences in the Journal of the Royal 
Geographical Society. In 1927 Professor Ernst Herzfeld, travelling 
by much the same route as Colonel Shiel, went to Alamut from Tehran. 
So far as the writer is aware, Professor Herzfeld has written no account 
of his visit ; this is much to be regretted, as there can be no one better 
qualified than he to describe the place and its history. 

In July, 1928, the present writer, in company with two friends, 
set out from Tehran for Alamut. Leaving Tehran by car one afternoon, 
we reached Qazvin. 96 miles distant, the same evening. Having 
engaged the services of two muleteers and their six mules, we made 
an early start from Qazvin the next morning. For the first mile or 
so our track (for it was nothing more) led us through the pleasant 
fruit gardens surrounding Qazvin, but thereafter it went, in a direction 
slightly east of north, across the barren plain to the foothills of the 
Talaqan range. After climbing the foothills we followed the winding 
and stony trail up the main range to the top of the SimTar Pass, 
7,200 feet above sea-level. We reached the top at sunset, and found 

<le cette province etait encore attachee aux erreurs tie la secte. Ils levaient. parmi 
cux, une contribution pccuniaire, sous le titre de denier de fln**nn Sabfxih, dont le 
produit etait consacre a l'ent ret ien et a l’ornement do son sepulchre, ‘ et l’on dit 
memo,’ ajoute cet auteur , 4 quo maintes vieilles femmes met tent a part chaque dixieme 
pelotte de fil qu’elles ont filee, ce qu’elles appellent ht dixtne dr Vlmam, c’est-a-dire 
de Hassan Sab bah.” 
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our exertions rewarded by a marvellous view. Looking back whence 
we had come. we could see a dark patch oil the plain representing 
Qazvln and its gardens, while beyond were lofty and distant mountain' 
in the direction of Hamadan. The finest view, however, was in th> 
opposite direction, that is, to the north and north-east. Right at 
our feet, as it seemed, was the Shahrud valley, an enormous rift 

4.000 feet in depth, and beyond it were mountains ranging from 

12.000 to 14.300 feet in height, many of them still snow-capped. 
Every here and there clouds from the low -lying Caspian littoral had 
welled up over this mountain barrier and streamed down a short 
distance on its hither side. These clouds and the snows on the higher 
peaks were all tinged a wonderful strawberry red by the rays of the 
setting sun. 

On the flank of one of the mountains opposite, though as yet 
hidden from our view, was our objective, Alamut. 

Descending the pass a short distance we pitched our camp hi 
a pleasant spot surrounded by cornfields close to the village of Sfmlar. 
At first, however, it seemed that we were to have a troubled time, 
for scarcely had we begun to settle down for the night when a terrific 
altercation broke out a short distance a wav. It turned out to be 
between the villagers and our muleteers, and was caused by the 
latters mules straying into a cornfield and enjoying a plenteous, 
but entirely unauthorized, feed. To judge from the amount of noise, 
one might have expected rivers of blood to flow', but soon everything 
quieted down, after, I believe, a kran or two had changed hands ! 

Peace having been restored, we were able to pass a comfortable 
night in the cool mountain air, being lulled to sleep by the murmur 
of a stream nearby. The next morning we went clown to the Shahrud 
river, which "e followed upstream in an easterly direction for sonic 
5 or 6 miles unti 1 we came to the point where it is joined by the Alamut 
river. Crossing the Shahrud by a primitive bridge just above the 
junction, we went up the Alamut gorge, which is about a mile and 
a quarter in Lngth, via the bed of that river. The sides of this gorge 
were sheer cliffs , from 15(1 to 200 feet in height. As these cliffs were 
perpendicular for most of the wav and in places even overhanging, 
the bed of the river was the only possible route ; fortunately for us, 
the river was low 

On emerging from the gorge we were able to leave the river bed 
and so go dry shod once more. Camp was pitched for the night 
some miles further up-stream, at a small village called Shahrak. 
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Starting shortly after sunrise on the following day we soon reached 
the village of Shuturkhan, which is situated at the point where a 
stream in a deep ravine running down from the mountains joins the 
Alamut river. Looking up this ravine we could see a large projection 
on the side of the mountain immediately facing us — the mountain 
of Alamut. This projection was the rock of Alamut ; it was some 
8 miles distant from Shuturkhan and fully 3,000 feet higher. 

When we arrived at Shuturkhan, the villagers mistook us at first 
for some conscription officials who were at that time busily engaged 
conscripting the “ young eligibles of the district. We were therefore 
received with marked coldness, not to say hostility, hut, on it being 
discovered that we were merely " Firangis" on the way to Alamut, 
scowls were instantly replaced by smiles. We were then taken off 
to see the Kadkhuda or headman of the village, who not only gave 
us a warm welcome, but insisted on acting as our guide to Gazar Khan, 
a village lying almost at the foot of the rock of Alamut. 

The Kadkhuda proved to be an intelligent man, and was fairly 
well acquainted with much of the history of Hasan-i-Sabbah and 
Alamut and with some of the legends connected therewith. He 
asked us, of course, the usual questions regarding our names, ages, 
nationality, and, above all, our object in travelling to Alamut. When 
we informed the Kadkhuda in reply that our sole motive in making 
the journey was that of historical interest, he obviously failed to 
believe us, though he politely endeavoured to cloak his incredulity. 
“ But surely," he said, “ you must have come all this way to dig 
for the treasure which, thev sav, is still buried somewhere amid the 
ruins of the castle ! Others have been here before, and they have 
all tried to find this treasure." There is little doubt that, despite 
our denials, he remained convinced to the end that we were really 
t re asure -hunters . 

Our way from Shuturkhan led up the north-east side of the ravine, 
rising some 2,000 feet in the course of the 8 miles to Gazar Khan. 
W hen near the latter place we passed a small shrine, and a little further 
on we paused for a few minutes to take photographs, an excellent view 
of the rock being obtained from this point (see photograph No. 1). 
We then crossed the ravine, which had become much shallower, 
and halted in the shade of some trees just outside Gazar Khan. Our 
guide the Kadkhuda went off in search of the village elders, with 
whom he soon returned. 

We asked a number of questions regarding the castle and the famous 
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garden of the Assassins — on the very site of which we thong 1 
we might be sitting. We could not, however, glean any informatn ’ 
respecting the garden, all trace of it apparently having disappeared. 

Our mules having come up in the meantime with our baggag> 
and provisions, we lunched in the pleasant shade of the trees wit: 
our new friends, and then set off on the final stage of our pilgrimage. 

After wending our wav through the narrow and tortuous Ian* 
of Gazar Khan, we came to a sort of village green which was nicely 
shaded by plane trees of great age ; through these trees we got glimpse- 
of the rock of Alamut, which now seemed to tower above us. After 
crossing this green, we soon came to a ravine — a branch of the on< 
we had followed from Shuturkhan — which, skirting the rock of Alamut 
on its north-west side, went on further into the flank of the mountain. 
Me kept on the western side of this ravine for half a mile or so, until 
we had got to a point just to the north of the rock. Opposite u-. 
across the ravine, was a high ‘’neck " connecting the mountain to 
the rock. This neck joined the rock near the north-west end of the 
latter, some 200 feet below the summit. Close to this point was a 
vertical " chimney in the face of the rock ; this chimney had been 
securely blocked by masonry about halfway up. After crossing 
the ravine and climbing this neck, we followed a narrow path along 
the north-eastern face of the rock which is here most precipitous. 
This path, after descending slightly for some 200 yards, suddenly 
began to mount steeply', in a series of zig-zags to the top. Ever' 
here and there we came upon the remains of steps, and, just before 
reaching the top, we passed the ruins of what had evidently been the 
outer vail of the fortress. Colonel Monteith mentions this wall 
in his account of Alamut ; to judge by his account, it was in a far 
better state of preservation in his time (1831 ) than it is now. Colonel 
Monteith also speaks of a tower on top of the rock, but this has 
completely' disappeared. 


The top of the rock is in the form of a narrow ridge running from 
N.XA\ . to &.S.E. This ridge, which is divided into three sections 
by small gaps a few feet in width and depth, is 400 vards long and 
varies in width from 35 yards at the broadest part to only a few feet 
at the extremities. Running parallel with the central portion of the 
c e on the S.W . side, some 50 feet below the top, are the remains 
of what appear to have been a retaining wall ; the total area once 
a\ai a e may therefore have been considerably greater than it is now. 
rding to my aneroid the summit is 6,200 feet above sea-level. 
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The height of the rock, relative to its surroundings, is greatest on the 
south-west side, where the top is fully 900 feet above the fields of 
Gazar Khan at its base. On the other side, the height ranges from 
some 750 feet at the N.N.W. end of the ridge to only 200 feet at 
the point where the neck joins the rock. As this neck slopes on its 
eastern side down to another ravine, the relative height of the ridge 
therefore increases as one proceeds towards the S.S.E. end, being 
there in the neighbourhood of 500 feet. 

The only means of access to the top is by the path we had followed, 
the rock at every other point being quite unclimbable. 

The main part of the fortress was evidently on the central section 
of the ridge, as the ruins are most extensive there, while at each end 
of it are walls running transversely across the ridge, the wall to the 
S.S.E. being still in a good state of preservation. The path we had 
come by, after reaching the bottom of the gap at this point, is led, 
bv means of buttresses, diagonally across the face of this wall to the 
top of the central section. On this part of the ridge are the ruins 
of a number of buildings, of which little more than the foundations 
remain. Unfortunately, the extremely dilapidated condition of 
these remains precluded us from forming anv definite idea of what 
the actual plan of the place had been. 

Building material was stone for the most part, but good burnt 
brick was also used. The quality of the mortar employed was excellent. 

There were masses of broken pottery lying about, not only on 
the ridge itself, but also on the top and eastern flank of the neck ; 
the latter, therefore, must have been the site of a considerable settle- 
ment. Some of the fragments of pottery found had an excellent 
glaze, but, unfortunately for us, we could discover nothing intact. 

On the N.N.W. section of the ridge are more ruins, while near 
the end, and some 50 feet down on either side are two reservoirs 
hewn out of the rock ; adjacent to the reservoir on the south-west 
side are two other cuttings in the rock, in one of which a vine is 
growing ; this vine, our guide assured us, was planted by Hasan-i- 
Sabbah himself ! 

There is another reservoir on the S.S.E. section of the ridge ; 
these reservoirs, which were half-full at the time of our visit, are filled 
by rain or snow-water draining off the catchment area afforded by 
the top and upper slopes of the rock. Besides the reservoirs, there 
are a number of caves or tunnels, which may have served as store- 
places for provisions. 
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The view from the top of the rock is very fine indeed, and i> ' 
itself sufficient reward for the toil of the ascent. To the north tower 
the mountain of Alamut, overtopping the rock bv fully 4,000 fee: 
To the east are the jagged peaks of the Takht-i-Sulaiman, 14,500 fee - 
in height, while to the south-east and south are more peaks of th 
Elburz range, of 13,000 feet and over. To the south-west is th> 
Talaqan range, over which we had come bv the Sirnlar pass. West war i 
and north-westward are spurs descending to the Alamut and Shahru’’ 
valleys from the range of which the Alamut mountain forms part. 

Having spent the greater part of the afternoon exploring the nun- 
and photographing them and the rock itself from various angles, 
we descended, not without some difficulty, the precipitous path, 
and made our way to the camp, which our servants and muleteei> 
had pitched for us by the side of the stream flowing down the ravine 
to the west of the castle. It was a striking situation for a camp, 
as the rock of Alamut towered almost perpendicularly above us. 

An hour or so later, when the sun had set, and the rock of Alamut 
was bathed in the soft light of the moon, it seemed to undergo a 
strange metamorphosis. Ao longer were the walls above us but 
dilapidated remnants : instead, they appeared to have taken on new- - 
or rather, old— -substance, and once more the historic fortress seemed 
to come into being. 41 hat with the wonderfully clear mountain air, 
the beautiful moonlight, and— above all— the romantic surroundings, 
it needed but little further stretching of our imaginations to picture 
Hasan-i-Sabbah and his faithful Fida'is as being once again in 

possession of Alamut. ft was just as well, perhaps, for us, that they 
were not ! 


n casing Alamut the following morning on our way to the 
aspian, ye decided to try a short cut by mountain paths, to our 
first objective, a village named Dikin, about 15 miles west as the 
As this route was impracticable for mules (and almost, 
a. ut soon omid, for ourselves), we sent our animals and baggage 

^ InUC 1 < ’ n ^ t r ’ but eas * er ’ ' vu y v ia Shuturkhan and the Alamut 
ur - lort cut proved to be very exhausting, as we had to 
cross no less than three lofty spurs of the Alamut range, each one 

T C h CeSSI a , lng a C imb and subsequent descent of fully 2,000 feet. 

after a'stiff v* ” ten ' er *' namnv and much worn. At one point, 

J! L , 1 7 * he » few miles west of AlamOt. 

Zn r lT, * V6r - V St «f *(- 1 here, heavy rams had 

nth washed away most „f the path, so , ha , „ ,„ s 
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for a time. A slip would have resulted in a slide — almost a drop — 
of several hundred feet. Later, we came to well-cultivated undulating 
country, where the going promised to he easier. Unfortunately, 
we then got caught in a heavy thunderstorm which, besides soaking 
us to the skin, converted the ploughed fields into a mass of particularlv 
adhesive mud. This mud stuck in masses to our hoots, and made 
walking decidedly laborious. Consequently, we were very tired and 
had lost all enthusiasm for short cuts when we eventually reached 
Dikin. 

Since leaving Alamut we had, as it were, been going westward 
along the base of a triangle, the two sides being the Alamut valley 
to the south-east and the Shahrud valley to the south-west ; our 
route was, therefore, converging on the latter vallev. 

Making a fairly early start from Dikin on the following morning, 
we reached the Shahrud near a small village called Dekdushab. Here 
rather a pathetic incident occurred, for an old villager came up and 
implored me to operate on his shoulder. I protested that I had no 
surgical or medical knowledge, adding that even if I had, I would 
not have been able to do anything, as I had only a pocket-knife and 
no iodine. It took some minutes to convince the old man that I 
really meant what I said, and then, as mv companions were no better 
fitted than I was to attend to his trouble, he went sadly away. In 
those remote parts, every “ Firangi " is supposed to be a hakim, 
and it is often hard to dissuade the peasants from this belief. 

M e crossed the Shahrud at Dehdushah, and went for some distance 
over undulating country south of the river, which we recrossed some 
miles lower down at Pul-i-Anbu. Here the Shahrfld is spanned by 
a fine brick bridge. 

After some welcome tea on the further side of this bridge, we had 
a long climb of 2,000 feet, in pitch darkness and pouring rain, to the 
village of Anbu, where we spent the night. 

From Anbu our course lav slightly west of north, over down-like, 
fertile country, high enough up to be pleasantly cool and free from 
mosquitoes and flies. 

We arrived at the village of Kilishiim at midday, and, after a halt 
there for lunch, went on to Isbaili via Dailiman. Isbaili is a large 
village situated just south of the ridge separating the Shahrud valley 
from the Caspian depression. Here the forests come right to the top 
of the northern slopes, and isolated trees, standing like sentinels on 
the top of the ridge, can be seen from the village. The houses in 
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Isbaili were well built of wood, and had high-pitched shingle roof.', 
thus forming a welcome contrast to the mud-brick, flat-roofed 
dwellings to which we had been accustomed. 

Spending the night and the whole of the next morning in Isbaili. 
we only accomplished a short stage before nightfall, and camped 
in a beautifully situated clearing in the heart of the forest a few miles 
to the north of the ridge. 

Once on the northern slopes of the mountains, the change in the 
scenery was really extraordinary. Gone were the majestic, but often 
gaunt and forbidding, peaks, and their brown and arid slopes ; instead, 
we could see nothing but a vast expanse of tree-covered hills and 
dells. 

Very fortunately for us, the uncertain weather which we had been 
experiencing had by now given place to brilliant sunshine, so we were 
able to see the forest country under the best of conditions. 

A peculiar feature of the forests was the complete absence of any 
sign of animal or bird life ; not once did we hear a bird sing or even call. 

After passing a comfortable night in our pleasant clearing, we 
continued on our way down through the forest until we reached the 
small and picturesque town of Lahijan soon after midday. Here, 
not without regret, we paid off our muleteers, and hired an antique 
Foid, in which we bumped for a few miles over a very indifferent 
road to the large town of Rasht. From Rasht we returned by car to 
Tehran, having spent a most interesting and enjoyable, but at times 
rather strenuous, holiday. 



MATTA VILASA : .-1 FARCE 
By Mahendravikrajia-varman 
T ranslated by L. D. Barnett 

Introduction 

fJ^HE little farce entitled Matla-vildsa derives a peculiar interest 
from the personality of its author. For Mahendravikrama- 
varman (or Mahendra-vannan, as he is sometimes called for brevity s 
sake) was a king of the glorious Pallava dynasty, and one of the most 
brilliant of his great race. 

The founders of the Pallava dynasty seem to have been adventurers 
of Northern origin, 1 who settled in the Dekkan about the beginning of 
the Christian era. The dissolution of the Satavahana or Andhra empire 
about the third century gave the family an opportunity to establish 
themselves as an independent little power, and they rapidly extended 
their dominions until they ranked among the greatest states of the 
South, rivalling the mighty neighbouring kingdoms of the Colas, 
the Ceras, and the Pandyas. Their chief capital was KaficI or 
Kahci-puram, the modern Conjevaram, in which the scene of the 
present play is laid. To art, literature, and science they extended a 
generous and cultured patronage, and many of the noblest monuments 
of architecture and sculpture in Southern India perpetuate the 
memory of their splendid era. 

Mahendravikrama-varman, son of Sinihavisnu Pallava, flourished 
about the beginning of the seventh century. Literature, sculpture, 
and architecture had a strong fascination for him : while the play 
Matta-vilasa is the only book credited with his authorship, a con- 
siderable number of temples and caves exist inscribed with his names 
or the titles borne by him. These titles are many ; we may mention 
of them the following : Matta-vilasa (" M ild Sporter ), Guna-bhara 
(“ Abundance of Virtues”), Avani-bkdjana (” Earth- vessel , i.e. 
he whose glory fills the earth), Satru-tnaUa ("‘ Champion against Foes ), 

1 The name Pallava appears to be a sanskritised form of the Middle Persian 
Pahlava , i.e. Parthian ; hence we may infer that the family sprang from one or more 
of the Parthian adventurers who entered India during the troubled period of the 
Scythian invasions, which began about 150 b.c. and continued for se\eral generations. 
Such immigrants usually became in a short time thoroughly hinduised, and this 
seems to have been notably the case with the Pallavas. 
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Lahtaiikura (" Charming Scion V icitra-citta ('' He whose inn i 
is many-sided “), Sankirna-jati, and Cettha-kari (both of uncert. 
meaning). 1 The first four of these titles occur in the prelude and cn, 
eluding verse of our plav. 

The titles Matta-vilasa and Guna-bhara need some explanatit . 
They are derived from a long compound word jovvana (youth - 
guna ( quality )-£>Aara (abimdance)-waf/a (intoxicated, wild)-n7u- 1 
(sport), i.e. " he who performs wild or intoxicated sports in the fullnc- 
of the qualities of youth ' , which occurs in the first speech of th 
actress in the prologue of our play. Hence it would seem that one ' ■ 
Mahendravikrama-varman s literary names was in Sanskrit Yauvaiw- 
guna-bhara-matta-vilasa, which mav be freely paraphrased as “ Gay 
\ oung Blood , and for the sake of brevity he styled himself sometime • 
Guna-bhara and sometimes Matta-vilasa. With a thoroughly Indian 
pla\ on words, however, the title Matta-vilasa is also applied to tin 
pla\ , inasmuch as it represents the wild pranks of a drunken Saiva 
ascetic. 

Our play is a farce in technical language, a prahasana — -and it i> 
genuinely farcical. Its plot is of the slenderest kind— the wanderings 
of a tipsy Kapalin or “• Skull-bearer " (a Saiva ascetic of a verv low 
order who carries for alms-bowl the kapdla or half of a human skull) 
with his girl through the streets of KaiicI, the disappearance of his 
skull-bowl, his encounter with a Buddhist friar of rather lax virtue 
named Nagasena,* whom the Kapalin accuses of having stolen his 
squabble that thence arises between them, the interposition 
o a ipata (a member of another class of Saiva votaries) in the 
spute, and the appearance on the scene of a wandering lunatic who 
rings ac - the missing bowl, which has been carried awav by a pariah 
og and picked up by the lunatic, whereupon all ends happilv. But 

;f m ti ; 1S [ 1 ° 0Se | 1 - V J° 1Ilted framework there is much rollicking fun of 
e mockabout kind, with no small measure of wit and humour. The 
c aracters are vigorously drawn, especially the tipsy Kapalin with 
f1 °' V ° f lo " lc and theology and the Buddhist monk with 

fi34f„ \. p p. r: Cxu I p.2% ir \Tn i ' p ' 30, vn : p - u<j and a pp- 623 f -< 

p. », ’f" A -- «•* <- -* 50 /- 

i.l~ The Pedlar,,,. p. 27 f. ■ r A„/„p„ tlf *, I. 24 f„ IF. p. 28 f., 38 f. : 

Patlaia Architecture p ->- . ' liMription of ilnhendramrman, I ; Reay> 

2 Possibly It is mori- t~hin ‘ , J IIUton J »/ Indie,, p. 472, etc. 

Father of the Buddhist Omr h Ti?* 1< j ° nCe t * lat * s a ko th© name of a celebrated 
- Urth - the learncJ protagonist of the Milinda-panha. 
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his leanings towards wine and beauty and his desire to find scriptural 
warrant for them, while the damsel's shrewish femininity is cleverly 
sketched, and the poor lunatic babbles and acts with a consequent 
inconsequence that reminds the reader of Lewis Carroll. Altogether 
the little play is a remarkably smart product of the picaresque genre, 
replete with mirth and satire. 

The Matta-vilasa was published for the first time by the late 
Ganapati Sastri in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series at Trivandrum 
in 1917 ; no other edition is known to me. The commentary from 
which I have published extracts in the Bulletin of the School of Oriental 
Studies, III, p. 281, contains some readings which differ from the 
corresponding passages in the Sastri's text, but nevertheless I have 
in most cases followed the latter in my version, although from a 
critical point of view much might be said in favour of the opposite 
course. The only translation known to me is Dr. J. Hertel's Die 
Streiche des Berausehten (Leipzig, 1924), which I have found very useful, 
although in many cases mv version differs from his. I have rendered 
the original fairly closely, but not, I hope, in a slavishly literal manner. 
Xo attempt has been made to reproduce in English the effect of the 
Prakrit dialects in which all the characters except the Kapalin and 
Pasupata speak in the original. Very probably, too, there are hidden 
in the text some topical allusions which are imperceptible to the modern 
Sanskritist. With all its shortcomings, however, I hope that this version 
will serve to acquaint the reader with a work of a curious and interesting 
kind. 


Matta-vilasa 
Dramatis Persowv 

Satyasoma, a Kapalin ( a Saiva mendicant monk of a low order, the 
members of which wander about with kapalas, or halves of human 
skulls, as alms-bo iris). 

Babhrukalpa, a Pasupata (a Saiva monk of another order). 
Naoasena, a Buddhist friar. 

A Madman. 

The Stage-manager. 

Devasoma, Satyasoma's wench. 

An Actress, the Stage-manager's senior wife. 

The scene is laid in Kdncl ( Conjevaram ). 
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MATT A- VI LAS A 


Prelude 


Stage-maxager : 


( After the Nandi the Stage-manager enk 


The heavenly Skull-bearer, whose Dance, composed 
Of all the three world's course, is manifold 
In speech, dress, person, act. and quality 
And through emotion's influences toucheth 
Full many a feeling, and Who is Himself 
Spectator, in His understanding's vastness 
I nboimded, deign to grant to you a glory 
Filling the vessel of the universe ! 1 

Aha ! I really have found a very handy means of soothing nr 
senior lady wife, who is sulking against my younger wife, as we hav 
at last been appointed by the assembly to conduct a play. So I wfl 
go to her. (Looking towards the dressing-room • 

.Madam ! Hither, pray ! (Enter Actress. < 

Actress (angrilg) : Sir, have you come at last to play the farce 
of the sport of him who is intoxicated with the fullness of youth s 
charms ? 2 

Stage-maxager : It is as you sav, madam. 

Actress : Play it, then, with her whom you are going to make 
love to. 

Stage-manager : I am told that I am to play it with you. 

Actress : Did she order you to do it ? 

Stage-maxager : That is so. Moreover, if you come into it you 
will win great favour. 

Actress : It is you whom this concerns. 

Stage manager . A es. Madam, it certainly does concern me, for 
the assembly, gratified by your performance, will bestow its favour. 

Actress (jogfuJh/) . So I have gained the gentlemen's grace 1 


of skull., ...' i ! ' <ar< , !' ,' S t * ,P po<1 * lva - who is represented as wearing a necklace 
Sat „ma , V" ’* the hpaven b' prototype of the Kapalm or Skull-bearer named 
refers 'rem-esent V ° f thi “ h la y. Siva's dance, to which this verse 

which I have trLsk/ w'r"’,!-’ t0 " rSe of fhe uni '’er.se in all its phases. The words 
itcury r, pro), to Mv | ' t,ie ve ^ pl <>f the universe " (compare Shakespeare, 
the author's title 4 : i . • ar< ’ l " ‘ ' W "G" »>i w ; thev contain an allusion to 

: ?h," „V IWtoduction. p. 60"). 

Intoxicated o^'ZosiZ ^ (" S P° rt of ** 

See Introduction. ,nto ' lf »ted Sporter ) and (" Fullness of Virtues )• 
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Stage-manager : Certainly, you have. 

Actress : If that is so, what reward shall I give you for the good 
news ? 

Stage-manager : Let us have no vain repetition about a reward 
for good news. Look you — 

Dear love, I see upon thy face — rare sight ! — 

Cheeks marked with springing down, 1 smiles beaming forth. 
Brows bent : what more then can I crave of thee ? 

Actress : What will you now perform, sir 1 

Stage -manager : "Why, you said it yourself : the farce of the 
Sport of the Intoxicated One. 

Actress : Truly my anger, which made me speak according to 
my feeling, inclined to favour it. But, sir, who is the poet who is 
distinguished by this work ? 

Stage-manager : Pray listen, madam. He is the great king who 
is intent on the suppression of the Six Foes 2 and who from his devotion 
to the welfare of others is like in quality to the primary elements, 3 
by name Mahendravikrama-varman, son of Simha vis nu- varrnan , the 
central mountain upon the earth-circle of the Pallava race, who in 
perfect policy has surpassed the whole circle of neighbour princes, 
who in valour and prosperity has been the peer of Akhandala, 4 
and who in the magnificence of his bounty, which has harmonised 
with his fortune's greatness, has made light of the King of Kings. 5 

Moreover — • 

Wisdom ar.d bounty, mercy, dignity. 

Comeliness, skill in arts, and guilelessness, 

Truth, valour, courtesy — such qualities, 

Finding no place in this our iron age. 

Have made in him their common home, as blend 
In Nature's origin, the Primal Spirit, 

Creation's fragments when the seon ends. 

Also — 

From him, the mine of gems of witty speech 

Of richest quality, good poets' verses 

Win high reward, though deeper worth they lack. 

1 Horripilation is often mentioned as a sign of strong emotion, especially pleasure. 

2 These are lust, anger, greed, infatuation, wantonness, and envy. 

3 The elements are ether, air, fire, water, and earth. 

’ The god Indra. 

5 Kubera. the god of Wealth. 
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Actress : Why now do you delay, sir ? As it is a novelty, surelv 
this performance ought to be staged speedily. 

Stage-maxager : Yes, and as for me — - 

ily wealth s in song, and now the moving tale 
Of poets' virtues has subdued my soul— 

(A voice in the dressing-room :) Devasoma, my dear ! 
Stage-maxager : 


As brandy has subdued yon friar who comes, 
Le d bv his wench, his wealth a beggar's bowl. 

End of the Prelude 


[Exeunt.) 


filler UlC J\AFAU.\ Klin 

Kapaux [tipsy) . Devasoma, my dear, it's true that through 
mortification of the flesh one becomes able to change his form at will, 1 
tor you by due observance of the Supreme Rite have in a trice 
attained a different shape of surpassing beauty. For- 

Fhy face is all at play, with sweat-drops springing 
And arching brows a-quivering in sport • 

Causeless thy laughter, indistinct thv words, 

Red-flushed thine eyes, with pupils wandering 
And faint side-glances, while upon thv shoulders, 

Their garland-bands slipped down, thy locks stream free. 

were drunk ' ^ MaSter ’ JOU ta!k to me as if I were drunk— as if I 

Kapalix: What do you say, mistress > 

Devasoma : Indeed, I 81 » saying nothing. 

Kapaux . Am I then drunk ? 

I seni to hi f n " Ia f er ’ f ^]' " r0lln ^ * s whirling round, whirling round ! 
1 m cm to be falling forward. Hold me up now ! 

Kapaux • So be it, my dear. (Tumbles down as he is holding her 
The word tftpas, here trani5l<itc*cl “ 

" heat "• an<1 especially the ,° f the flesh ”> Ineans P ro P < ' I ' ly 

and the like were believed to generate '' 1Ktl ancient magicians, Yogins, Munis, 
self-torture, in order thereby to obi ■ C ln T ems elves by Shamanistie exercises and 
the school of Saiva monks represei't \°? tro1 over nature and the gods. But with 

mortification " is something very dff Cl " ^ ^ ami his wench the 

sexual pleasures, culminatin'* in ■ ^ ^ w ’ t ’ indulgence in wine, spirits, and 

revelry. ’ n i' ,r,, ie Hite ' (parnmn-rratn) of orgiastic 
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up.) Somadeva, my dear, are you angry with me, that you keep away 
from me when I approach to hold you up ? 1 

Devasoma : Yes, indeed, Somadeva is in the sulks, and so she is 
keeping away, although you try to make your peace and bow your 
head before her. 

Kapalin : Surely you are Somadeva ! (Thinking.) No, I mean — 
Devasoma. 

Devasoma : Somadeva, of course, is such a pet of yours, master, 
that you cannot address me by mv own name. 

Kapalin : It was this tipsiness of mine, mistress, that offended 
you with a natural slip in words. 

Devasoma : It's lucky that it was not you. 

Kapalin : How is it that the vice of liquor is thus seducing me ? 
Well, well ! From this day onward I abstain from indulgence in 
liquor. 

Devasoma : Oh, master ! Don't, don't for my sake ruin your 
holy life by breaking your vow ! (She falls at his feet.) 

Kapalin ( joyfully lifting her up and embracing her) : Dhrirna 
dhrirna ! 2 Reverence to Siva ! My dear— 

Ho, don a right jolly and quaint attire, 

Drink brandy and gaze in your wenches' eyes : 

Long life to our Lord of the Trident , 3 who found 
That the road to salvation this way lies ! 

Devasoma : Oh, master, you must not talk like that. The 
Arhatas 4 give a different picture of the Way of Salvation. 

Kapalin : Yes, fair lady, but they are heretics. Why l 
Thev freely grant for Soul’s sake that effects 
Are like their causes, and they teach that Pleasure 
Springs as effect from Pain — and so the wretches 
By their own doctrine surely are undone. 

Devasoma : Oh, may the sin be forgiven ! 5 

1 In his drunken confusion the Kapalin addresses Devasoma as Somadeva. 
whereupon Devasoma (really or in pretence) detects in the latter the name of a rival 
in her lord's affections, and rails at him accordingly. 

2 This word is an ejaculation or sort of blessing supposed to be used by friars 
of the Kapalin order. 

3 The god Siva. 

4 The Jains, or followers of the Arhats or Jinas. The Jams, whose doctrines are 
travestied in the following verse, hold that the soul is a real eternal entity, distinct 
from matter, and both pleasure and pain are material (more exactly, effects of matter 
upon soul) ; hence soul must be released from the influences of matter by means of 
the mortifications described below. 

5 A common exclamation on hearing mention of some sinful act or speech. 

16 


VOL. V. PART IV. 
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Kapalix : May the sin be forgiven ! Truly those sinners ought 
not to be mentioned even bv way of reproof who torture living being- 
with celibacy, plucking out hair, keeping the body filthy, fixing titn<- 
for meals, wearing dirty rags, and the rest of it. There, now, my tongue 
is infected by this talk about the heretics, and I want to wash it clean 
Devasoma : Then let us go now to another brandy-shop. 
Kapalix : So be it, my dear. ( They wall' around.) Ha '. the 
surpassing magnificence of KaiicI Town ! The sound of its drum-- 
blends confusedly with the roar of the clouds resting upon the pinnacles 
of its temples, its market of flower-garlands may serve as a model for 
constructing the season of spring, and the tinkling of the girdles of it.- 
fair damsels is as it were the noise announcing the victory of the God 
of the Flower-Arrows . 1 Moreover — 

The infinite, eternal, unsurpassed 

Bliss without check, which saints supreme, whose minds 

Compass all being, have conceived, is here 

Found in all fullness ; and — what's very strange — 

Tis food for flesh, delight of woman's love ! 2 
Devasoma : Master, Katici is like Madam Varum , 3 irreproachably 
sweet. 

Kapalix : Look, look, my dear ! Yonder brandy-shop resembles 
the splendour of a sacrifice -yard ; for in it the signpost is the sacrificial 
pole , 4 the brandy is the Soma , 5 the tipplers are the priests, the cups 
are the Soma-bowls, the roasted meats and the rest of the appetisers 
are the various fire-offerings, the tipplers" talk is the Yajus-words , 6 
their songs are the Samas , 1 the drawing-bowls are the oblation- 


1 The god Kama (Cupid). He is represented as having a bow of sugar-cane ; 
its string is a line of bees and its five arrows are tipped with flowers, 
i his verse reads like a parody (by anticipation) of Goethe’s 
Gas t nzulangliehe, 

Hier wird’s Ereignis ; 

Gas t nbeschreibliche, 

Hier ist es gethan ; 

Gas Ewig-Weibliche 
Zieht uns hinan. 




m'viauy, uaugnter ot Varuna, the god o 
among other things any spirituous drink. 

* The post to which the victim was tied. 

~ * 1 , he 1 ' l . toX !l' at .! rlg driD 1 k ’ bre "« 1 f ™> M unknown plant, which was drunk or 
ottered in the \ edie rituals. 

« The directions for Vedie sacrifices, collectively forming the Yajur-veda. 
Sama T vrfa. UneS " ‘ ^ ' "' h '' hymns were Wanted, collectively forming the 
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ladles, thirst is the fire, and the keeper of the brandy shop is the master 
of the sacrifice . 1 

Devasoma : Yes, and the alms that we get here will be the portion 
of Rudra . 2 

Kapalix : Ah, how good to look at are the tipplers' merry dances : 
they are accompanied bv the rhythm of beaten drums and show diverse 
modulations of gesture and speech and brows, while upper robes are 
clasped by one uplifted hand, and the music's time falls out of measure 
for a moment as they put back into place downward-slipping garments, 
and neck-strings are disordered ! 

Devasoma : Oh, what a tasteful master you are ! 

Kapalix : Yonder Madam Varum 3 poured into the cups is the 
rejection of ornaments, the reconciliation of quarrelling lovers, the 
valour of youth, the life of sports ; in short — 

False is the tale, my love, that once the flame 
From Siva's third eye burned to ash the frame 
Of Kama. Nay, his body, through that heat, 

Melted to oil, which now inflames our hearts . 4 

Devasoma : Yes, master, that is right ; the Lord of the World, 
who delights in doing good to the world, would not destroy the world. 
{They both drum on their cheeks.) 

Kapalix : Madam, give us alms . 5 

(A voice from the dressing-room) : Here is an alms, master ; 
accept it. 

Kapalix : I accept it. My dear, where is my skull-bowl ? 

Devasoma : I can't see it. 

Kapalix ( reflecting ) : Ah. I suspect that it was forgotten in yonder 
brandy-shop. Good, let us go back and look. 

Devasoma : But, master, it would be wrong not to accept the 
alms so politely offered. What are we to do now ? 


1 The yajamawt, or person who causes the sacrifice to be performed at his own 
expense and for his own spiritual benefit. 

2 In certain Vedic sacrifices a portion is offered to the god Rudra, one of the 
phases of Siva. 

3 Brandy ; see above. 

4 A reference to the well-known myth of the burning of the Love-god Ivama by 
Siva when he inflamed the latter with love for Uma. The word for oil. sneha, also 
means love, anti is here used with punning effect. 

a These words are addressed to a supposed woman behind the scenes. Religious 
mendicants regularly come begging for food, etc., of housewives, and the charity 
of Tndia is boundless. 
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Kapalix : Follow the law of necessity, and take it in a cow - 
horn . 1 

Devasoma : Yes, master, I will. (She takes it. Both walk arouw 
and search.) 

Kapalin : How is it that I cannot see it here either ? (In con 
stermtion.) Ho, Mahesvaras, Mahesvaras ! 2 Have you seen our alnt>- 
bowl here \ What do the gentlemen say ? “ No, we have not seen it 
Alas ! I am undone ! my holy life is ruined ! How shall I now he . 
Kapalin ? Ho, misery ! 

Whene'er I used to sit for drink and meat, 

So pure, so helpful was my bowl ! 

And now, like parting from a dear good friend. 

Its loss with anguish fills my soul. 

(Falls down and beats his head.) 

I have it ! It is only a token 3 ; I have not lost the title of Kapalin. 

(He rises.) 

Devasoma : But who has taken the bowl, master ? 

Kapalin : My dear, as there was roast meat inside it, I suspect 
a dog or a Buddhist friar has taken it. 

Devasoma : Then let us wander through the whole of KancI 
town to seek for it. 

Kapalin : Yes, my dear, let us. 

(They both walk about. Then enters a Buddhist Friar with a 
bowl in his hand.) 

Buddhist Friar : Ah, our Jay brother Merchant Dhanadasa's 
grand charities surpass all houses, for I have got from him this alms- 
meal, abundant in varieties of fish and meat and pleasant in coloiu. 
scent and taste. Now I will go to the King's Monastery. (Walkin'.! 


' The Kapalin ought to follow the rule of his fraternity bv taking the offered 
food in his skull-bowl ; but as he has lost it, he proposes to use the next best thing, 
a cow's horn, obeying the " law of times of distress ”, u pnd-dharma, which permits 
the relaxation of strict rules under abnormal conditions. 

2 ilaheicara means a worshipper of Mahesvara, one of the phases of Siva. The 
Mahesvaras formed bodies or corporations who protected the interests of the Saiva 
church and its endowments, dispensed religious charities, etc. ; the inscriptions 
often refer to them. 

3 Im ksa n a - rniitra m . But I suspect that we ought to read laksana-malram. 

"merely metonymy": i.e. though the Kapalin or " Skull-bearer ” has lost his 
kapala or " skull”, he does not cease to be a Kapalin, for the term as applied to 
. im 18 US ^ no * ln a sense but metonymically (as e.g. when one says " the cot 

13 crying , meaning that the baby is crying in the cot, or ” keep the curds from 
the crows meaning crows and other birds). Our author loves jokes on logic. 
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about, to himself.) Ha ! our supremely gracious Lord the Tathagata 1 
has favoured the congregation of us friars with his instructions 
ordaining for us lodging in fine buildings, lying on bedsteads with well- 
made beds, eating in the forenoon, savoury drinks in the afternoon, 
chewing betel flavoured with the five kinds of fragrance, and wearing 
soft robes ; but why did he not think of sanctioning possession of 
women and use of strong drink ? No, as he knew everything, how 
could he fail to see that ? It is certain, I think, that those poor- 
spirited and spiteful-minded Elders from envy of us young men have 
blotted out sanctions of women and use of strong drink in the books of 
Scripture. Where now can I find an uncorrupted original text ? 
Then I would reveal to the world the whole teaching of the Buddha 
and confer benefit on the Church. (He walks about.) 

Devasoma : Look, master, look ! Yonder fellow in a red cloth 
is hurrying along with timid footsteps, all his limbs hunched up and 
his glances cast to right and left, along this high road crowded with 
trustful folks. 

Kapalin : Yes, my dear, that is so ; and what is more, there is 
something in his hand hidden inside his robe. 

Devasoma : Then let us catch him up and take hold of him, master, 
and find out. 

Kapalin : Yes, mistress, we will. (Advancing.) Ho, friar ! stop ! 

Buddhist Friar : Who is it that is talking to me in that way, 
I wonder ? (Stopping and looking.) Oh, it is that rascal of a Kapalin 
who lives in Ekambam . 2 Well, I will not be the target of his drunken 
sport. 

(He hurries away.) 

Kapalin : There, my dear, I have got my skull-bowl ! For 
his haste to escape in terror aroused by the sight of me amounts to 
evidence that he is the thief. (He runs forward and blocks his way.) 
Ah, rascal ! where will you go now ? 

Buddhist Friar : Nay, brother Kapalin, do not talk so ! What 
is this ? (Aside.) Oh, what a pretty sister ! 

Kapalin : Ho, Friar, just show it ; I want to see what is in your 
hand, hidden inside your robe. 

Buddhist Friar : What is there to see there l It is only an alms- 
bowl. 

1 A title of the Buddha; literally, " he who has gone (or come) accordingly.’* 

2 A sanctuary of the god Siva (worshipped there as Ekambara-natha), in or near 
Conjevaram. 
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Kapalix : That is just why I want to see it. 

Buddhist Friar : Nay, brother, do not say so ; we must earn 
it hidden, you know. 

K \ pa li \ : Yes, of course, it is to hide things in that sort of war 
that the Buddha has taught you to wear such long robes. 

Buddhist Friar : That is true. 

Kapalix : It is the ‘‘ relative truth " ; I want to hear the 
“ absolute truth ’ . 1 

Buddhist Friar: Well, well, enough of your fun! The alra>- 
hour is passing ; I must depart. 

(He walks away.} 

K a palin' : Ah, rascal ! Where will you go ? Give me my bow 1 
(He seizes the end of his robe.) 

Buddhist Friar : Reverence to the Buddha ! 

Kapalix : You ought to say “ Reverence to Khara-pata ! 2 , 1° ! 
it is he who wrote the Thieves’ Hand-book. The Buddha, however, n 
even superior to Khara-pata in this dignity ; and why I 

Your Buddha, while the Brahmans' eves were closed, 

Filled up his granary by filching notions 
From Mahabharatam and from Vedantas. 3 4 
Buddhist Friar : Oh, may the sin be forgiven ! 1 
Kapalix : How should the sin of so well-conducted a monk not 
be forgiven % 

Devasoma : Raster, you look as if you were tirtd. That skull- 
bowl cannot be got back by easy means ; so take a drink of brandy 
from this cow-horn and strengthen yourself so as to carry on the 
dispute with him. 

Kapalix : So be it ! (Dewisonici hands the brandij to the KajMliri- 
He drinks it.) My dear, you too must refresh vourself. 

1 Some important schools of Buddhist philosophy distinguished between 
enmvrti-mtya. lit. ” truth in concealment ”, i.e. relative or phenomenal verity, an' 1 
pnrainurthn-Kityii. " absolute ” or ' transcendental” or " rioumenal reality The 
Kapalin joke.-* on this distinction. 

The name of a legendary hero and tvpual arch-rogue, otherwise unknown, it 
has been suggested that he is identical w ith Mfiladeva or Karnl-suta. a famous character 
of this kind in old Indian literature. 

3 Xvdantn denotes properly the Upanisads, and secondarily the philosophical 
systems lamed on the latter. Some important elements of Buddhism have close 
affinities with certain ideas of the Upanisads. From the Mahabharatam, the great 
epic of the Bharata Mar. Buddhism borrowed nothing directly, but the Mahabharatam 
among its very miscellaneous teachings contains some ideas which rartlv resemble h. 

4 See above, 703. 
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Devasoma : Yes, master, I will. (She drinks.) 

Kapalin : This fellow has wronged us. But our doctrine lays 
chief weight on sharing our goods, so give the leavings to his reverence. 

Devasoma : As you command, master. Take it, sir. 

Buddhist Friar (aside) : Oh, what a happy stroke of fortune ! 
The only trouble is that folks will see. (Aloud.) Nay, madam, don't 
speak thus. It is not proper for us. (He licks his chajrs.) 

Devasoma : Be off with you ! Whence will you get such luck ? 

Kapalin : My dear, his speech, which contradicts his desire, 
is stammering, because his mouth is watering. 

Buddhist Friar : Have you still no pity on me ? 

Kapalin : If I had pity, how should I be “ free from affection ” ? 1 

Buddhist Friar : Then one who is free from affection ought also 
to be free from anger. 

Kapalin : I will be free from anger if you give me back my 
property. 

Buddhist Friar : What do you mean by your property ? 

Kapalin : The skull howl. 

Buddhist Friar : How, a skull-bowl ? 

Kapalin : “ How, a skull-bowl ? ’’ says he. But really it is quite 
natural : — 

Thou art the son 2 of him who in delusion 

Denied existence to realities 

Patent to sight— earth, ocean, mountains, seas, 

And all the like ; then canst thou also not 
Deny the being of a little bowl ? 

Devasoma : Master, he will not give it up while he is only handled 
tenderly ; so tear it out of his hand and let us be off. 

Kapalin: Yes, my dear, I will. (He tries to tear it away.) 

Buddhist Friar : Be off, you rascal of a Kapalin ! (He shakes 
him off with his hand and kicks him.) 

Kapalin : Why, I have fallen down ! 

Devasoma : Oh, you son of a slave-wench, you are a dead man ! 

( She tries to tear out the Buddhist's hair, and getting no hold on it , 3 
falls down.) 

1 Vita-raga, a common epithet for the perfect ascetic. 

* 2 The title “ son of the Buddha " or “ son of the Jina ” was often applied to pious 

Buddhists. Generally speaking. Buddhism denied not the existence of things, but 
their permanent reality and self -existence ; but some schools (Madhyamikas. etc.) 
define the highest reality as void. 

3 Buddhist mfonks shave their heads : hence the irate lady finds nothing to 
seize upon. 
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Blddhist Friar (aside): The Buddha's idea was right when 
he invented shaving of the head. (Aloud) Get up, get up, sister, get 
up ■ (He helps Devasoma to rise.) 

Kapalix . Look, Mahesvaras, 1 look ! Xagasena, that scamp who 
calls himself a friar, is taking mv girl's hand ! 2 

Bi ddhisT Friar : Xay, brother, don't talk in that wav ! Surely 
our religion bids us to have pity upon those who fall into distress. 

Kapalix : Is that, too, the religion of your “ Omniscient 
One . B as / not the first to fall ? Well, never mind that : now 
vour skull shall be my alms-skull. ( They all scuffle together.) 

Buddhist Friar : Oh, miserv, miserv ! 4 
Kapalix. Look. Mahesvaras, 0 look! That scamp who calls 
himself a friar, after stealing mv alms-skull, is himself squalling. Well. 

too will raise a row. Ho, an outrage on Brahmans, an outrage on 
Brahmans ! (Thereupon a Pasupata enters.) 

Pas up at a : What are you shouting about, Satyasoma ? 

apaux . Ho, Babhrukalpa, Xagasena, this scamp who calls 
se ^ a friar has stolen my alms-skull and will not give it back. 

asupata (aside). B hat we have to do the Gandharvas have 
done. « This villain, 

Just as with a bunch of fodder men will draw along a cow, 

Aires the girl-a barbir's slave-wench, next a light-of-love for me— 

1 h a farthing that he shows her in the pocket of his robe. 


1 See above, p. 706. 

Hindu marriage riu> forms one of the main acts of the 

.at ofu,n ,,sed to deno,e ^ ° n the 

* SaTLa 3 ™, a title of the Buddha. 

miserv^and unrear’Wbio! 16 formula nmchchairi dukkham amttarn (“all is transient, 
» above p 706 “ repeated by Buddhist monks. 

and seems to be a provfrbiafnlm"^ WiUCh *" the original forras an anustuhh verse, 

The Gandharvas are usuallv in lik<? " our bride is no virgin "■ 

to music. Originally, however th*'-* 1 ItCrature amoTOU « godlings especially devoted 
and as such were siinnoserl i "f. re s P lrils of generation and fertility, Erotes, 
it was believed that in the fir-/d peLU Iar *- v * on< f °f women ; hence in Vedic times 

of the bridegroom and had a r/m/Vd 3 '*■ ° e ' er ^ marr iage a Gandharva was the rival 

means that Devasoma is “at her Sf .J* ,ll,ovcr tride. So the Pasupata probably 

she is now flirting with the Buddh * t f ■ games / after various affairs of the heart, 
us in the following verse and h '* naF ’ .^ e * S ^‘ mse ^ smitten with her, as he tells 
discomfit the Kapiilin bv 1 revolving a scheme to win her; he intends to 

latter, whom he describes ^ * B, iddhist. and then no doubt to cut out the 

Nt. Petersburg Lex.). dS * 1 (“ Hurenwirth ” according to the 
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So I will now break down the opposition by encouraging the 
bawdy rogue. Well. Nagasena, is it as he says ? 

Buddhist Friar : Oh, master, do you also talk in that way ? 
“ To abstain from taking things not given is an article of discipline ; 
to abstain from false speech is an article of discipline ; to abstain from 
breach of celibacy is an article of discipline ; to abstain from 
destroying life is an article of discipline ; to abstain from eating in 
forbidden hours is an article of discipline." 1 I betake myself for refuge 
to our Buddha's religion ! 2 

Pasupata : Well, Satvasoma, such is their rule ; what is your 
answer to this 1 

Kapalin : Why, our rule is that we must not speak falsehood. 

Pasupata : Both statements are in order ; how is one to decide 
between them ? 

Buddhist Friar : What reason is there that a friar who follows 
the Buddha's teaching should take a brandy-bowl ? 3 

Pasupata : Yes, but a reasoner cannot prove his case by mere 
assertion, as they say. 

Kapalin : When the case is patent to the eye, 4 to quote reasons 
to the contrary is useless. 

Pasupata : What do you mean by “ patent to the eye “ ? 

Devasoma : Master, the skull-bowl is in his hand, hidden in the 
corner of his robe. 

Pasupata : You have heard, sir ? 

Buddhist Friar : Oh, master, this bowl belongs to no one else. 

Kapalin : Then just show it. 

Buddhist Friar : I will. (He shows it .) 


1 The Buddhist in order to clear himself of the imputations cast upon him repeats 
live out of the ten “articles of discipline” ( siksa-p/tdftni . in Pah stkkhd-paddm) 
from his breviary. The remaining live are abstention from strong drink, worldly 
amusements, use of ornaments and unguents, use of large or decorated couches, and 
receiving money. 

2 A variation on a frequent Buddhist formula: “ I betake myself for refuge to 
the Buddha ... to the Faith ... to the Church.” 

3 The dialogue in this and the following speeches plays on the terms of logic. 
The Indian syllogism contains a ‘ reason \ hetu, or what we should call a middle 
term, and an ‘ assertion \ pratijiia , which anticipates the conclusion. 

4 Another reference to logic. Knowledge is obtained either by direct sense- 
experience. pratyaksa. lit. “ what is patent to the eye ”, or by reasoning by hetu* ; 
given the former, the latter is needless. 
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Pasupata 1 : Look, Mahesvaras , 2 look at the wrong done by the 
Kapalin and the virtuous conduct of this reverend gentleman ! 

Buddhist Friar : "To abstain from taking things not given is an 
article of discipline. . {He repeats the same formulce as before. They 

both dance.) 

Buddhist Friar : Oh, fie ! He is dancing at a time when he ought 
to be ashamed of himself ! 

Kapalin : Bah, who is dancing ( Gazing on all sides.) Ah, he 
surely imagines me to be dancing when it is the creeping-plant of my 
joy that is merrily swaying, moved bv the southern 3 * wind of delight 
at the sight of my lost alms-bowl. 

Buddhist Friar : What is the reason that you do not look at it. 
master ? Pray observe, master, this is its colour. 

Kapalin : AVhat is one to say to that ? Cannot I see ? This 
skull-bowl is blacker than a crow. 

Buddhist Friar : So you yourself have admitted that it belongs 
to me ! 

Kapalin : True, I have admitted that you are clever in changing 
colours. Look ! 

This robe of thine, which once bv nature stole 
The hue of lotus-fibres, hast not thou, 

An artist wondrous, changed to redness deep 
As is the colour of the earlv dawn ? 1 
Moreover— 

AA ith a stain of kashdya that never comes off 
You are covered both inside and outside too ; 

Then how can the skull-bowl that reaches you fail 
To take the kashdya- stain from you ? 5 

Devasoma : Alas, I am undone, poor wretch that I am ! Our 
bovl, from its having all good points, was as splendid as the skull of 


assigned to the Kapalin 


1 Ihi." speech in the printed edition (and ?) 
obviously by error. 

2 See above, p. 706. 

* iInla y a '" ,n - lit. ‘wind from Mount Malaya” (Tamil malai, "mountain”)- 
In literature Malaya commonly denotes the Southern Ghats. 

‘ J he m f ining ls that the friar's robes, originally white, have been stained a red 
or yellow colour (knmtjn). in accordance with the rules of the Buddhist Church. The 
robes in the South arc yellow, in the North red. 

” A play on the wind which denotes both red or yellow colour and sinful 

passions. 
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the Lotus-throned God 1 and as bright of aspect as the full-moon, 
and was always fragrant with brandy : and now it has come to a 
state like this by being in touch with this fellow's dirty robes. (She 
weeps.) 

Kara itx : Xav, my dear, don't distress yourself. It shall be clean 
again ; for scripture tells that great beings through rites of purification 
become freed from defilement. For example : — - 

By strict observance of this holv course, 

Our Lord whose crest -gem is the crescent moon 
Was freed from guilt that sprang from cutting off 
The Grandsire’s 2 head ; the great Celestials' Prince, 

Who slew of yore the triple-headed son 
Of Tvastar, made atonement for his sin 
By fivescore offerings and once more was pure . 3 

Ho, Babhrukalpa, is it not so l 

Pasupata : What you have said is in accordance with Holy Writ. 

Buddhist Friar : Well, suppose the colour was made by me ; 
but who has transformed the shape and size of the bowl ? 

Kapalix : Are you gentry not the offspring of Maya’s progeny l 4 

Buddhist Friar : How long must I wrangle with you 1 Take it, 
master. 

Kapalix : Thus indeed was the Perfection of Bounty exercised 
bv the Buddha himself . 5 

Buddhist Friar : In this plight what is now my protection ? 

Kapalix : The Buddha, the Faith, and the Church, of course . 6 

Pasupata : This dispute is beyond my power to decide ; so we 
must go to the Court. 

1 Brahman, the Demiurge. Theie is a legend that he offended Siva by his pride, 
and so Siva appeared in the terrible form of Bhairuva and cut otf Brahman's head 
Hith hi* thumb-nail. The following verse refers to this story. 

2 The “ Grandsire ” is Brahman: see the last note. 

3 The god Tndra slew Tvastar ’s son Yrtra (or Yisvarfipa. according to the Kg- 
veda). Usually the Yedtc poets praise Indra for this exploit ; hut a certain guilt 
attached to it, as it was regarded as the slaughter of a Brahman. 

4 A pun on the double meaning of May ft. Buddha’s mother was named Maya, 
hence “ offspring of Maya’s progeny ” means “ son of Buddha ”, a title of Buddhist 
monks (see above, p. 709). But Maya also is the principle of cosmic Illusion, which, 
according to some leading schools of philosophy, makes the absolute unqualified 
single Brahma appear as a phenomenal universe of plurality. The Kapfthn, in short, 
means that Buddhists are jugglers. 

' The Buddhist in weariness having handed over hi" bowl to the Kapahn. the 
latter compliments him by comparing lus act to the tlan'i-paramitn or Perfection of 
Bounty, the first of the perfections {pnrnmitas) ascribed to the Buddha. 

6 See above, p. 711. 
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Devasoma : If so, master, then good-bye to the skuli. 1 

Pasupata : What do you mean ? 

Devasoma : Why, this man has heaps of riches drawn from the 
revenues of many monasteries, and with it he can stuff the mouths of 
the Court officials at pleasure ; but I am the maid of a poor Kapalin 
whose only wealth is a snake-skin and sacred ash, 2 and what riches 
have I here that I should go into the Court 1 

Pasupata : It is not so. 

Straight, solid, weighty, firm, yet delicate, 

And of good origin are those true men 
W ho Law uphold, as columns palaces. 

Kapalin : Enough of this ! A man of honest life has nothing to 
be afraid of. 

Buddhist Friar : Well, master, you go in front. 

Pasupata : Certainly. 

( They all walk about. Then enters a Madman.) 

Madman : There, there, that brute of a dog ! You are running off 
with a skull full of roast meat that you have picked up. Son of a 
slave-wench, where are you trying to go ? There now, he has dropped 
the skull and is running towards me to eat me. (He looks around.) 
I will smash his teeth with this stone. Aha, you are leaving the skull 
and running away ! A crazy brute of a dog ! You are angry with me 
for such bravery, I suppose. — The Ocean has jumped up to the sky 
on the back of a village boar, and knocked down Havana, and forcibly 
seized Sakra s son Leviathan. 3 — Hallo, you ricinus-bush ! What 
are you saying ? Lntrue, untrue ? Is not this frog, with paws 
as big and long as pestles, my witness ? But what need have I of a 
witness when my valour is known to the three worlds ?— This is what 
I will do . I will eat a morsel of the meat left over from the dog's 
meal. (He eats it, and cries out in bewilderment.) Oh ! oh ! I am killed, 
I am killed with tears ! (He weeps and looks around.) Who are you 
that are beating me 1 (He looks around.) You wicked boys ! I am 

the nephew of What s-his-Xame, as Ghatotkaca was of Bhlmasena. 4 
Listen, too : — 


1 Literally. " reverence to the skull! ". 

3 Sajva ascetics smear themselves all over with ashes consisting of burnt cow-dung. 

ner-rnT ° f wild in th «ir references to mythical 

heTod , earned off Sita, Rama’s wife ; Sakra is 

‘ ™*t“u P T texf - er. » very corrupt here. 

the heroes offe ° f BWmaSena ° r Bhima * ° n<! ° £ 
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A hundred fiends are riding, are riding in my belly, 

With spits in their hands and every kind of features ; 

And I spew from my mouth a hundred snakes and tigers, 

Quite a naturally horrid lot of creatures. 

How they worry me ! Forgive me, forgive me, young gentlemen ; 
don't worry me on account of this morsel of meat. ( Gazing in front.) 
Why, there is our master, Suranandin ! I will go to him. ( Runs up.) 

Pasupata : Hallo ! This lunatic is coming hither. There he is : — 
Wearing a used and cast-off robe — his hair 
Rough, utterly dishevelled, covered over 
With masses wild of ash and dust, and mingled 
With garlands left from flower-offerings — 

W hile flocks of crows attend him, hungering 
For leavings of his food — like some vast pile 
Of village-refuse 1 walking in man's form. 

Madman : I will go to him. ( Approaching .) Pray, master, accept 
this skull, which I got from a most respectable dog belonging to a 
Capdala . 2 

Pasupata (with a glance) : Let it be bestowed on a worthy person. 

Madman : Noble Brahman, pray do me the favour. 

Buddhist Friar : This noble Pasupata is worthy of it. 

Madman ( approaching the Kapalin, laying the shall on the ground, 
circumambidating 3 4 it, and falling at his feet) : Great God, pray do me 
the favour ; I clasp my hands before you. 

Kapalin : Our skull ! 

Devasoma : So it is ! 

Kapalin : By the Lord's grace I have once more become a 
Kapalin. (He tries to lake it.) 

Madman : Son of a slave-wench, feed yourself with poison ! (He 
snatches away the skull and walks off.) 

Kapalin ( following him) : This messenger of Yama i is carrying 
away my life ! Assist me, gentlemen ! 

Both : Yes, we will support you. (They all block the way.) 

Kapalin : Ho ! Stop, stop ! 

1 Gramaka-sam. In this sense gramn-mrn is still used in Mysore. 

2 A man of most degraded caste. 

3 Circumambulation {pmdalc* hid) is a form of adoration in which the worshipper 
walks thrice around the person or thing worshipped, keeping the latter on 
his right hand. 

4 Yama is the god who rules in the nether world and dispatches thence his 
messengers (yatnft-purusafi) to fetch away the souls of those who are doomed to die. 
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Madman : Why are they blocking mv wav ? 

Kapalix : Give up our skull and be off. 

Madman : You fool, do you not see it is a golden bowl ? 

Kapalix : If it is a golden bowl like that, who made it 1 

Madman : I tell you, master, the goldsmith, 1 that man who wears 
a gold-coloured robe, made it, and it is a golden bowl. 

Buddhist Friar : What do you sav ? 

Madman : It is a golden bowl. 

Buddhist Friar : Is he a madman ? 

Madman : Again and again I hear that word “ madman ". Take 
this and show me the madman. (He gives the skull to the Kapalin.) 

Kapalix (taking the skull) : There he is now hiding behind the 
wall. Make haste and follow him. 

Madman: I am obliged to you. (He hurries away.) 

Buddhist Friar : Oh, wonderful ! I am delighted at mv 
opponent's gain. 

Ka palin (hugging the skull) : 

Bong have l followed an unbroken course 
Of holy living ; to Mahesvara, 

Our Lord, was mv devotion dedicate. 

He straightway vanishes when thou to-dav, 

0 blessed skull, appearest for my joy ! 

Devasoma : Master, my eye revels, as one may say, when I see 
you like the evening combined with the moon. 2 

Paslpata . My congratulations on your good fortune, sir ! 

Kapalix : Surely, sir, the happiness is yours. 

Pas up at a (aside ) : It is true that the innocent have nothing to 
fear , since this Buddhist friar has escaped to-day from the tiger's 
jaus. (Aloud.) Now . filled with joy at my friend’s happiness, I will 
await the cremation-hour 4 of our Lord who resides in the Eastern 
Quarter 0 ; and henceforth. 


L toUow the commentary 


I » Hi 11112 


■uunn nnarpna 




i 


* « > ' f i n n o ka raruttaenn. 

t ^ a P^ in * ^ body smeared over with grev ashes, is compared 

to the grey evening air. an.l the white ,k„il fo the moon . fe ‘ 

3 bee above, p. 710. 

: • ‘"T" Pah Cremation-grounds (imamnas) S ome- 

,m rr n r hhmnh(ma ^ ‘-Pics, as in this case (cf. 

enioincd nnon I , _' aunt ,llcse »as one of the spiritual disciplines 

da riant! rnnar Y ‘ ' , "' n,,lc "! tha vi. with Hatim-tlka thereupon, and Sarra- 

darsana-aanigrtiha , transl. Cowell and Gough, p. 104 ). 

he now identified.* 0 ° n ' P ° n fh ° eaf5t of r ' nn jevaram, which cannot 
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May this dispute which parted erst you twain 
Become an endless source of mutual love, 

Like the Kirata's strife with Arjuna . 1 

(Exit the Pasupata.) 

K a pal in : Come, Nagasena, I desire you to forgive me if I have 
offended you. 

Buddhist Friar : Does this too need entreaty ? What can I 
do to please you ? 

Kapalin : If your reverence forgives me, what more can I wish for l 
Buddhist Friar : Now I will go. 

Kapalin : Adieu, sir, and may we meet again ! 

Buddhist Friar : So be it ! (Exit.) 

Kapalin : Devasoma, my dear, let us go. 


(Bharata-speeeh) 

Ever for the weal of mankind may the Fire right offerings bear 
Heavenward, kine yield milk in plenty, Brahmans con the Vedic 
lore ; 

Still intent on righteous duties, for as long as moon and sun 
Shine above it in the heavens, may the world, distrest no more, 
"Neath the sway of Satrumalla, whose strong hand hath still'd his 
foes, 

Ever bound in happy fealtv, dwell in undisturbed repose. 

(Exeunt both.) 


The End 


1 This refers to the legend (told in Mahabharatam and Bharavi’s Kiraihrjumyam) 
that when the hero Arjuna was worshipping Siva, the god in order to prove him 
appeared in the guise of a Kirata or barbarian and engaged him in battle, after which 
he revealed himself to Arjuna and bestowed on him his favour together with magic 
missiles and a miraculous bow. 




SOME PROBLEMS OF I EDO- ARYAN PHILOLOGY 
FOR LONG LECTURES FOR 1929 1 
By Jules Bloch 

I 

The Literary Languages 

J^ITERARY languages of Western Europe are national languages 
as well ; there is no divorce between them and the people ; 
there may be a distance, but no gap between them and the ordinary 
vernaculars, and their growth and vicissitudes reflect those of the 
vernaculars. So the historians of the language are able to discover 
when, where, how they came into existence, and call them to give 
evidence as to its later destinies. For instance, we know the place 
where French was born, how it asserted itself against Latin, how it 
turned out provincial speeches ; we can make a fairly good evaluation 
of the distance between written and spoken French, in the past and 
now. In India conditions are vastly different : our knowledge of 
its languages, at least in their most ancient stages, is based only, 
or nearly so, on literary languages, of which we know neither the 
local basis, nor the degree of connection with the vernaculars. They 
do not give expression to the thoughts and feelings of the people : 
at the most, they give an ideal picture of the cidture of a small com- 
munity. They may differ in character, some highly religious and 
aristocratic ; some more popular, but religious too ; the majority 
are mainly adapted for purely literary usages. The linguist has 
to be very careful in giving their evidence its proper value, before 
trying to construct the details of the history of Indo-Arvan. It is 
of this fundamental difficulty I wish to give you to-day a few instances. 

First, in the past ; and in the past, first in the Veda. On this 
class of texts, I shall not expatiate long, as their general conditions 
are well known. Speaking broadly, we may say that the Veda. 

1 I beg first to thank the Academic Hoard of the School of Oriental Studies, 
who not only invited me to London, but have allowed me to extend mv audience 
by publishing my lectures in this HnUrltn. 

As they are onlv in part new or personal : as there is a want of proportion between 
the different parts, which would not be admissible otherwise; and mainly because 
they are at bottom more of a hortative than of an epideietic character, I have thought 
best to publish them as nearly as possible in the actual form in which they were 
delivered. 
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and more specially the Rgveda, is a corpus, not a work ; it mark' 
not the beginning, but the end of a period of literary history, which 
may have begun before Aryans came into India ; bow far it may b> 
considered properly Indian, is a question which has been much debated, 
and on which we may to-morrow adduce ourselves some small evident 1 * 
But, even if partially Indian, it is an invaluable document to tin 
linguist, as the textual tradition of it has been admirably preserved 
so that we gather from it a knowledge not only of a definite star 
of the Sanskrit language, but also of a long evolution of it : as then 
are found in the Veda side by side wonderful archaisms and tvpic.u 
Prakritisms. 

But, as I told you, I will not delay over the Veda. Nor do I mean 
to follow the history of Sanskrit period by period ; that would not 
only waste your time, as it may be found in books which every student 
knows ; but it would prevent me from emphasizing the main fact 
on which I should like to lay stress, viz. the gap existing between 
ancient and classical Sanskrit. There has not been one Sanskrit, 
developing normally, so to say, in one line : Sanskrit literature consist 1 ' 
of different literary languages differing not only in date, but in 
psychological and social character. The oldest, which was considered 
sacred, gave a model, but not birth, to the later ones : but to t Iv- 
lin guist s view classical Sanskrit is made up of elements similar to 
A edic, but essentially differing from it as widely as Pali or Prakrit. 

Let us recall the fact which dominates all historical view of Itido- 
Aryan, and especially of Sanskrit, viz. that we have evidence from 
the inscriptions of Asoka that in the third century B.C. Middle-Indian 
vernaculars were not only in use, but had won recognition to such 
a degree that the king used them when addressing his subjects . 
as v on are aware, only recently has this been the case again in India. 
More than that : some time after, another king, recalling his own 
historv in a stone-inscription which is more a monument than an address, 
does it in \ ernacular ; with him, vernacular obtains a really literary 
dignitv . as, far from being in popular style, his inscription is a specimen 
of refined and rhythmical prose. If we had under consideration 
onlv these two texts, to which we may add more direct expressions 
of the people s thoughts, like the Bharhut inscriptions, and the oldest 
Buddhistic works, we should feel entitled to expect that from that 
period onwards profane thought, too, would find expression through 
the vernaculars. A ou know it is not the ease ; if in the first centuries 
of our era stanzas were written which we find collected in Hala’s- 
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anthology, the main part of the literature of the same and of the 
following periods was written in Sanskrit ; nay, Sanskrit dominates 
Prakrit literature to such a degree that Prakrit works can hardly 
have been understood, or even written, by non-Sanskritists. 

But the Sanskrit of that time is no longer the Sanskrit of the Veda. 
Even in the Upanishads, it was no longer a purely clerical language, 
imprisoned in very ancient stylistic traditions ; a new life has been 
infused in it from the Ksatriva being admitted to higher culture ; 
archaisms disappear, grammar gets simpler ; style, still deprived of 
charm and refinement, has the virtue which the linguist appreciates 
so much : naturalness. 

But a divorce will soon be brought about between literature and 
speech ; the fact that Panini teaches a language similar to that of 
the Brahmanas may be considered in itself as a sign of decay ; a few 
generations later, probably at the very time Kharavela gave that 
instance of a refined vernacular prose I was alluding to, Patanjali 
discloses the fact that Sanskrit, at least good Sanskrit, had become 
the language of only a small aristocracy in a limited country ; may be 
Sanskrit was still heard among other classes, lolce : but bad Sanskrit, 
of course ; and how far in use ? Even among Brahmans, only the 
educated, sista, used it both commonly and correctly. After that 
time, Sanskrit became the property of scholars, and less than ever 
a direct document of any spoken tongue. Nevertheless, the historian 
has to look into its development with care, because the vernacular 
documents of the same period are themselves thoroughly impregnated 
with Sanskrit, and both series have to be considered together ; 
moreover, being laicized, Sanskrit could not help coming into a partial 
contact with the language of the people at large. 

This is again a new phase, one might call it a revolution, the 
significance of which was long ago pointed out by my guru, Professor 
S. Levi. He showed that Sanskrit was, so to say, snatched from the 
Brahmans by foreign conquerors, whose plan was to compete with or 
to utilize the Brahmanical power ; this is evidenced by the striking 
opposition between the use of Sanskrit by Rudradaman and of Prakrit 
by his opponents the Satakanis. A document has been discovered 
since, which at first sight contradicts this : it is an older Sanskrit 
inscription found at Ramipali. near Ayodhya, brilliantly commented 
upon by Professor Jayaswal. It is written in Sanskrit, although 
of a layman ; but its spirit is not lay, it has got a very strong Brah- 
manical character, as you will see from Professor Jayaswal’s articles. 
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So the explanation given by Professor Levi holds good. The result 
of the revolution in question was a spreading of Sanskrit and its ability 
to be used not only in the educational part of literature, but also in 
works of fiction. You know to what degree of refinement it reaches 
in the classical period ; but the works I allude to are the sportive 
creations of artists, not evidence for the linguist. Only texts of no 
pretention, or small pretensions, will help us to guess what the real 
development was ; the prose of the Vetala tells something about it. 
Kalidasa’s poems show only his skill in handling traditional material'. 

What are the characteristics of the traditional materials in use 
at that time ? In other terms, what had Sanskrit become in the 
classical period ? Its main features are : a more contracted and 
normalized grammar ; and, on the other hand, a hugely expanded 
vocabulary. 

I need not dwell long on the first character, which is well known 
to every student who, contrary to history, having mastered classical 
grammar, proceeds to Vedie. I just recall a few points : of the 
different terminations of the instrumental, only one is kept (sg. devena, 
madhund ; pi. devaih ; the same for the n. pi. devdh, bhavanani. 
ndmdni ) ; the number of verbal forms undergoes very great reduction : 
those especially which admit of stem-shiftings, like nasal presents, 
root-aorists, have a tendency to disappear. This accounts for con- 
traction of the grammar ; as to its normalization, I may mention 
the reintroduction of the termination -Cnjdh of the fem. sing., which 
in the Brahmanas was replaced by the dative termination ; or the 
distinction between dhenoh and bhucnh, according to the length of the 
stem, and a tendency to replace both by dhenvah bhuvah ; the creation 
of the 3rd sg. precative blvu/nt instead of the older bhuijah ; the 
middle ^oiee extended to whole verbs when the present stem admitted 
it , the replacement of the partitive genitive in the complement 
of \erbs by the accusative ; or the universal use of the dual number, 
when two things are in question ; which is not, as you know, its use 
in the ancient period. And so on : I mav just content myself by 
mentioning a very significant fact, viz. the strict enforcement of the 
rules of (Sandhi to a degree which goes against the older tradition. 
Prakrit usage, and let us add. common sense. 

As to the vocabulary, no wonder it extended enormously, as Vedic 
works expressed only a part of the life and thoughts of one class 
of society. This view is corroborated by the fact that in classical 
Sanskrit many words are found which can be identified as inherited 
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from Indo-European. But there are. on the other hand, also words 
which are of " Prakrit ” origin (I use Prakrit here as the language 
of the subjects, prakrti). 

E.g. you will find in the Ramayana the word ajira, meaning 
" court, place to fight in ”, cf. ajira which in Pali and in the Silpa- 
sastras means “ a courtyard This word is of course the same as 
ajra, which only R.V. has kept with the meaning of “ a plain ” ; 
here we have an old Indo-European word preserved in its vulgar 
form owing to its being employed in a technical sense. Take, again, 
the word ham used in MBh. and in the Kavvas with the meaning 
of “ calling ” and of “ coquettry, blandishments ”, as well. Native 
vocabularies put both under the root Aw-, like hava " call ”, hdvaka, 

' summoner ” ; but Aufrecht has rightly seen that the second word 
can hardly be separated from MBh. bhdva "condition, character”, 
wherefrom " emotion, liking, passion ”. It is easy to understand 
how a new shade of meaning may have been got by this word in the 
vernaculars, whence it has been taken in the literary language. Some 
connection between the word and its original has been felt : Pali 
has hdvabhava “ coquettish gestures ” ; in Hindi havbhdv means the 
same, according to the Sabdasagar : in Marathi the m. pi. havbhdv 
expresses the complex idea of " actions and posture expressive of 
sentiment ”. 

Professor Wackernagel has shown other instances of the use made 
of double forms by classical Sanskrit ( Festschr . Jacobi. 11 sq.). 
E.g. pdrdyati, the fundamental meaning of which was " to carry 
across ” has already in R.V. taken the sense of " to save, protect ” ; 
ln A.V. its derivative pdrayisnu is found, meaning " rescuing ” ; 
but in the same Veda we come across the l form of it. pdlayati ; now, 
classical Sanskrit has kept both forms, giving one the meaning of 
protecting, keeping ” in general, to the other that of “ resisting, 
being able ”. In the same way, rabh- means " to take hold of ”, 
labli- " to find, to receive ” ; sukra keeps only the technical meanings 
of ” \ enus ” and " semen ” : sukla is the general term for ” white ”, 
And so on. 

Again, new synonyms arise from the fact that classical writers 
give back to some words their Vedic values : so sloka is given the 
old meaning of " fame " ; or they give to a word, partially synonvmical 
with another, a new meaning taken from the second one : so yuddha 
borrows from drandva the new meaning of " pair ” ; or vastra from 
ambara that of " sky ”, 
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Another characteristic of classical Sanskrit is its ability to dern • 
numerous nouns from older ones ; you may get an idea of it by glancim 
for instance at the list published by Professor F. W. Thomas in th< 
JR AS. 1899 of the words of the Harsacarita not included in the P.A 
As Professor Thomas says, many of them are “ only such as any write 
might form at will ” ; I may note in passing that it would be interest in- 
to discover whether among them there are signs of preferentia 
tendencies, and what were the reasons for coining those new words. 

But all of these are old words rearranged and used by classical 
Sanskrit ; there is also a huge mass of words of unknown origin 
we must assume they are taken from local languages, but it is not 
easy to prove it ; we may say a word on this question to-morrow. 

Whatever the origin of the new words, the result was inevitably 
an extensive occurrence of synonymous groups. In spoken languages, 
synonyms are distinguished not only according to technical usages, 
but also by auditive or mental associations, by affective values : 
when the languages are cultivated, writers take account of these 
shades of meaning, to which they usually add a taste for etymology. 
Gawrohskv has, perhaps with some exaggeration, denied this in the 
case of Sanskrit writers. To see how far he was right, and to show 
the discrimination the best of them at least did make between 
synonyms, is indeed a very interesting study ; the truth is, it concerns 
more the history of style than of language. 

Such is the case also with a well-known characteristic of classical 
Sanskrit, viz. the use of long compound words. Of course, its basis 
is linguistic, and we recognize in it the consequence of two important 
facts : 

(1) Use of the nominal sentence ; 

(2) Loss of terminations (the result of which is a certain degree 
of affinity between Sanskrit compounds and mediaeval Indo- Aryan 
poetry). 

The result is this : a ceutral idea being given, and often expressed 
b} nominal forms exclusively, circumstances are grouped around 
it, expressed by adjectives or nouns, in oblique cases (those nouns 
and adjecti\es being again very often nominal groups). So the 
sentence appears like a sort of static ensemble, where ideas and images 
float, and words have scarcely any fixed form or fixed place any longer ; 
liberated from grammar, the sentence allows of the most subtle 
e\ ocations , the infinite richness of the vocabulary placed at the 
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disposal of the writer enables him to choose his words according 
to the rhythm or the quality of their sounds. 

All this is very far from real speech and has to the linguist little 
value other than that of a pathological case. No wonder : think 
only of the many centuries which have elapsed since Asoka addressed 
his subjects in the vernacular of the time. To find a better contact 
with the spoken languages we must go back and search other dialects, 
written also, but nearer to the ordinary speech of the time. 

A better contact, I said : not a full one. Take Pali, for instance. 
If we looked to it to give us a good view of an old vernacular, we should 
meet with disappointment. And Pali offers problems of its own, 
too, which cannot be overlooked. 

The first point to be noted is that Pali is not a direct offspring 
of Sanskrit. One has noted in it forms phonetically older than even 
Vedic, idha, sabbadhi ; others could be adduced : e.g. patu. 1 Mv 
friend H. Smith, a master of Pali studies — much of what I shall say 
now I owe to him — has shown that in Pali tikkhattum, the word 
meaning “ time ”, has a guna : a form which is met with in 
Balto-Slavonic (lit. tns kartrn, 0. SI. tri kraty), but not in Indo- 
Iranian. 

There are in Pali archaisms of another sort ; they do not disclose 
a state of the language in its original form, but are due to the 
rehandling of the texts under Sanskritic influences. Round about 
a.d. 400 Buddhaghosa, a Magadhan Brahman, a good Sanskrit scholar 
(so was his predecessor the Sthavira Mahanaman, whose two Sanskrit 
inscriptions dated a.d. 347 have been found in Mahabodhi), translated 
into “ MagadhI ” the Sinhalese commentary of the Tipitaka ; it can 
be shown that he often has Sanskrit in view, and others must have 
done the same, before him and after ; we must not forget that the 
tradition on which all our MSS. (which are very modern) depend, 
dates at the most from the twelfth century, and relies on grammatical 
studies again, the result of which must have been some normalization 
of the texts. 

The consequence of this is that the regularity of correspondences 
between Pali and Sanskrit, which strikes the general reader (but 
exceptions will soon be found), may be deceptive. There are facts 
which tend to confirm that view ; Professor Levi has shown {J . As., 

1 See now Donum natahcium Schrijnen , p. 370. 
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1912. ii, p. 498 ff.) that proper and technical names give evidence 
of an evolution which the current text conceals ; the parivrajaka 
Magandiya is Skr. Makandika ; the "Frontier-town” Alavl (where- 
from Alaraka, Alavika) is in Sanskrit texts, buddhistic and 
brahmanical, Alavl ; Pali keeps the form atari with the meaning of 
” forest ” because it was usual in Sanskrit. Inversely, the Pali 
name of the river Aciravatl, dates from a time when Skr. ajiw 
" agile ”. found in Panini, being out of use, the Skr. name Ajiravatl 
looked vulgar : hence Pali Aciravatl, and in Sanskrit itself a new 
form Ajitavatl. In the same way Pokkharasdti is what some would 
call (wrongly, I believe) a Paisacism for Pauskarasddi , which is regular. 
Certain technical terms admit of a similar explanation : those offenses, 
which are liable only to temporary exclusion from the Sangha, which 
admit of " a remnant of Sangha ”, are in Skr. saiighavasesa, in Pali 
sahgkadisesa, that is really *saiigliatisesa. 

So the reasons for keeping here the Middle-Indian form have been 
shown by Professor Levi ; the reasons are not clear, but the fact is 
obvious, in the case, e.g. of kaoittha, vidatthi. Probably extensive 
use has prevented Pali writers from avoiding forms like mahallaka, 
dutthulla, distinctly popular, where you recognize the well-known 
Prakrit suffix -alia, -ilia,- alia : probably a very old Indo-European 
suffix, which only popular languages admit ; Latin, a peasant’s 
language at the start, has capillus, fauilla, medulla , etc. Another 
popular tendency, extensively met with in Latin too, is to double 
consonants : this you find seldom in Indo-Arvan, mainly with pro- 
nominal bases : R.\ . has itthd, ittlidm (once) which have to be compared 
with tathd ; Pali has kattha. ijattha " where l where ”, ettha “ there ” (eUa 
is rare ; there is no representative of Skr. atm) ; it has also ettaka, 
tattaka, cf. Pkr. ettia tetda, etc., des! keddaham, Marathi kedhra as 
opposed to kevhd ; again, the adverbs ettavata, kittavatd ; etto “ there- 
from , ettato than that ’. The word katthati, “ to boast ”, which 
has found its way into Sanskrit (MBh. katthate), cannot, I think, be 

separated from kulhayati— a word again derived from a pronominal 
basis. 

Among popular forms preserved by Pali, some seem to pertain 
to particular dialects. Professor Levi, again, has noted vattakd " the 
quail ’, Which Katvavana mentions as rartakd sakunau pracdm (please 
notice pmcam). This leads us to the question of Magadhisms in Pali, 
l ou know the nati\e name of that language is Magadhi ; therefore we 
0uW nat * )e sur P r * sef l to find in it traces of nominatives in -e. But 
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this is a matter for discussion ; I hope H. Smith will make known his 
views on it, which are in part founded on discussions in the Saddamti 
he is just publishing ; I mention some of them : pure ( pitrah ) and 
sure (evah) were of course taken as locatives ; some of the vocatives, 
which Geiger interprets as nominatives taken as such, are in fact 
feminine vocatives, and therefore quite regular ; some real Magadhisms 
0. Franke rightly suspected to be employed with a view to ridiculing 
the persons who used them : so they are not really Pali. Local 
names may be adduced, e.g. Isigili. the name of one of the mountains 
of Rajagrha. There are lastly Sinhalisms, as you know the old 
Sgh. nom. sg. was in -e (a fact, to mention it in passing, which seems 
to go against a western origin for Sinhalese). 

There may be also in Pali Dravidian influences : remember, e.g. 
the importance of Conjeeveram in Pali tradition. The new Copenhagen 
Pali dictionary notes that Akatti looks very much like Tamil Akattian, 
a singular form made after Agastayah, the plural of Agastya according 
to Panini. 

So not only the local basis of Pali, but its very appearance and 
constitution offer many problems, which still await solution, and 
whose solution affects its linguistic interpretation. I shall not go on 
detecting in other Middle-Indian literary languages similar problems. 
Suffice it to remind you, e.g. that when we apply the term MagadhI 
both to the language of Asoka, where every final Skr. -ah becomes -e, 
and to the dialect of the classical dramas, where only nom. sg. masc. 
-ah becomes -e, we obscure for ourselves a very important question, 
and include under the same head two very different sorts of languages. 
But I shall speak of this elsewhere. Let me just turn now to a well- 
known literary language, the origin of which is recent and nevertheless 
very obscure, I mean Urdu. 

There are native accounts of the matter, but not contemporary ; 
and I hope vou will soon see why. Among these, the most celebrated 
is that given by Mir Amman in 1801 in the Preface of his Bag o Bahar. 
There is no need to read it to vou, although it may not be without 
interest to notice that his wording is sometimes obscure, and that he 
mixes social and linguistic matters. W hat he says about language 
amounts to this : in the oldest period " owing to intercourse of people 
the languages of the Hindus and Musalmans were partially blended 
together ”. Long after, at the time of Akbar, the meeting of lots 
of people come from all parts in the Urdu — that is. the Delhi bazaar — 
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resulted in establishing a unique language, in that bazaar ; which 
language later got more and more refined. 

The first statement, which is quite sound, does not concern Urdu ; 
the second one is difficult to reconcile with historical probabilities 
and especially with the modern distribution of languages, as shown 
by Sir George Grierson in his admirable Linguistic Survey. As you 
will see there, not only on the western side of the Jumna, where 
Bangaru and Rajasthani are used, but also on the eastern side, 
local dialects differ from Urdu ; even in the district of Meerut, which 
on the map shares with more eastern and northern parts of the 
pinkish colour of “Vernacular Hindostani ” the language is of a 
different sort. 1 

You will remember Sir George has noted Panjabi affinities in 
vernacular Hindostani, e.g. masc. nom. in -a ( ghora , not ghorau or 
ghoro), use of ne (Pj. nai) to indicate the agent case. In Ambala, 
it is said. “ the speech of the lower castes has a strong tincture of 
Panjabi ” ; and, of course, the speech of the lower castes is the really 
local one. On the other hand, he notes Hindi affinities in eastern 
Panjab. The result he summarizes thus : 

“ Literary Hindostani is based on the vernacular Hindostani 
spoken in the Upper Doab and Western Rohilkhand. It grew up 
as a lingua franca in the polyglot bazaar attached to the Delhi court, 
and was carried everywhere in India by the lieutenants of the Moghul 
Empire.” 

Now, this states the problem but does not solve it. W hen, how, 
did that vernacular grow up as a lingua franca in Delhi ? Must we 
admit that the speech of the bazaar had so much influence on the 
rest of the town and on the court ? And, moreover, that sellers of 
grain, clothes, and pottery — not to speak of vegetables, continually 
came there from a distance of at least 60 miles if from the East with 
two great rivers to cross, at least from 100 miles if from the North l 
Lastly, had Delhi, at least in the first period of Muhammedan rule, 
such a recognized prominence in culture and language as supposed l 
Mir Amman, I think, is in a way right in attributing to Delhi its role 
as a capital only “ in Akbar’s time ” (perhaps Shah Jehan would have 
been more correct) ; if ever it was, it could not before that time have 
been a capital in the Western sense of the word ; I mean, a town 
getting from the start, for political and social reasons, a prestige over 


1 I am glad to agree here with the views of Professor Turner. 
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surrounding towns, such, as Paris in my country ; or a town which 
was a resume of the surrounding districts, like London. 

What happened in Delhi must have happened everywhere else ; 
in fact, we know of Muhammedan settlements in all northern India, 
due to the system of jaglrs ; we must also take into consideration 
the spreading of revenue officers (muqaddams), a number of them, 
by the way, being Indians. Last but not least, let us remember 
the numerous garrisons or camps, urdus, in which the Indian element 
was very important : it is a well-known fact that the proportion 
of non-fighting people in the army was a huge one ; and it is easy to 
surmise that if there were Indian soldiers in the fighting portion 
(of which we are sure), there must have been many more in the transport 
section and in the moving bazaars. 

Now the Panjab was the first province to be imder Muhammedan 
sway, and it remained so, long before other provinces ; you remember 
the Panjabi affinities of Urdu. Shall we not be allowed to suppose 
that the first nucleus of the Indians of the army, which carried their 
language over northern India and Deccan, were perhaps not of the 
Panjab proper, as Panjabi is really distinct from Urdu — but of the 
districts of eastern Panjab, of Ambala, of the northern Doab ? 
I am not so sure about western Kohilkhand, because the Urdu-like 
character of the vernacular has probably been due mainly to more 
recent influences. Those districts, you will remember, are even to-day 
two or three times more densely popidated than the plains, so a 
numerical pre-eminence of their dialect on the Indian army would 
be easily intelligible. 

If this be admitted, at least as a working hypothesis, it remains 
to see how this lingua franca, which to me is not the language of 
one bazaar, but of the army, came to be recognized as a literary 
language. This may be explained if we take into account the long 
time which history allows us. Let us see how this urdu K zaban 
(this is the old name of it) spread over India. In northern India, 
its contact with local dialects was of no consequence ; people must 
have understood each other, and there was a recognized equality 
between both dialects ; only Muhammedan terms were taken in all 
vernaculars, the evidence of which we find in old works. Things 
took a new turn in the Deccan — when, from the fourteenth century 
onwards, Muhammedans settled in Gujarat, in Khandesh, even in 
Bijapur ; there the Aryan vernaculars differed much from the northern 
dialect, and Dravidian languages also were in use. This, I suppose, 
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led the language of the army to take a position of its own : not a 
court language, but partaking something of the lustre of the Court . 1 
It got a standing, was not only normalized — which is usual — but 
came to be cultivated by Indian Muhammedans of the country, as 
it was not in other parts of India. It is not a mere chance, but a 
.symbol, that centuries after Wall was called Baba e rexta. not, I think 
— far from it — because he was the first to cultivate it, but because 
having begun his career in the Deccan, he came to Delhi and there 
brought Urdu poetry into prominence. Only after that is Urdu 
connected with Delhi as well as with other big towns of the North : 
and its prestige as a literary language firmly established. 

So, to my mind, the vernacular of the country bordering Eastern 
Pan jab was carried by Indian soldiers to the South ; and there was 
coined from it a cultured language. I cannot but recall the origin 
of modern German, which was shaped in the Secretariats of Saxony, 
of Prague mainly, and also of Vienna : that is, in colonial countries ; 
only later was it taken up by Luther and given by him to Germany. 

I will not, I cannot pursue farther the demonstration of my 
hypothesis in favour of which, I believe, can be adduced its general 
agreement with linguistic, geographical, and historical data, so far 
as known to me. I shall leave to better-equipped historians to decide 
whether facts and probabilities support my views, which I myself 
consider provisional. Mv main object has been to show that we have 
not to be surprised if local basis and linguistic elements of older 
languages escape us, when we are so uncertain as to the making of 
a language w ritten and spoken to-dav, of which there are comparatively 
old documents, and on the origin of which there are native traditions. 


II 


Ixdo-Aryan and Dravidian 

I shall deal to-day with a very fascinating subject, one too, which 
las no ri^ht to escape. Compared with Indo-European in general, 
i ith Iranian in particular, Indo-Aryan languages have got 
c aractenstics of their own, which cannot but strike the scholar: 
the question arises naturally whether local conditions are not to be 
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resorted to to explain these peculiarities. " It seems a general rule,” 
says Professor Konow, “ that a people which invades a foreign country 
to some degree adopts the pronunciation of its new home ... on account 
of intermixture with the older inhabitants.” I should rather like to 
lay the stress on the native inhabitants, and say that it often happens 
that the older inhabitants show themselves unable even if willing, 
to reproduce with full exactness in all points the language of their 
invaders ; and as they furnish the bulk of the population, the time 
may come when the faults of the first generations come to be recognized 
as usual and correct forms. 

Such cases have occurred in other Indo-European languages : 
the case about which agreement is most general is that of Armenian, 
where a consonant-shift similar to the Teutonic has resulted in a system 
identical with that of southern Caucasian languages. Another 
characteristic is the absence of the category of gender in Armenian 
and also in the same group of Caucasian tongues. So Armenian 
offers two striking examples of local influences ; at the same time, 
it must be pointed out that these influences are limited if not to 
details, at least to special categories of facts ; another fact has been 
adduced, viz. reduplication and echo-words ”, which is less striking ; 
and as to the nominal flexion of Armenian, although differing to some 
extent from the rest of Indo-European, Dr. Deeters has recently shown 
(in Caucasica) that it owes nothing to Caucasian. Xo other influence 
has been supposed. 

Now there is at least in the Sanskrit phonetic system a conspicuous 
novelty, as old as the oldest documents, viz. the presence of cerebral 
consonants existing side by side with the dentals. And on the other 
hand, both series occur in Dravidian. Does this not give an 
indisputable evidence of local influence on Sanskrit, and a tempting 
invitation to look for more facts of similar origin 

It does indeed. But the temptation has its risks and drawbacks, 
which I must point out at once. First, if there are local influences, 
are they exclusively Dravidian l We know of another linguistic 
family in India, the Munda or Kol. There are indications that 
Sanskrit has borrowed a few words from unknown languages of that 
family ; now. Munda possesses cerebrals as well as Dravidian- 
Shall we sav that Dravidian influence is more probable than Munda 
influence because Munda-speaking peoples are to-day living in a 
limited part of Central India, outside the sphere of Indo-Arvan, 
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whereas Brahms lying west of northern India give a geographical, 
so to say even a geological, evidence of a huge Dra vidian territory, 
likely to have included the Aryan zone ? But who knows whether 
the Brahuis have not migrated from Central India ? In fact, 
their language shares not onlv with Canarese, but also with Kurukh 
or even purely eastern dialects peculiarities which are wanting in 
the actuallv surrounding languages, whether Iranian (Afghan, Baluchi) 
or Indian (Panjabi, Sindhi), e.g. b- for v-, absence of n. Even if we 
consider Brahuis as located in Baluchistan for so many centuries, 
the geographical link between them and other Dravidians may easily 
be restricted to the coastal route taken by other migrations which 
we know of. 

There are also doubtful details. In the course of history \ edic 
l disappears, and as a rule archaic d is again taken instead : shall we 
conclude that Dravidians lived exclusively in the West ? (You may 
notice that Panjabi has still l and, with some reservations, the same 
sound is found on a continuous area towards south, down to Ceylon.) 
And then did JIundas, who have no l, occupy the Gangetic valley ? 
If so, shall we admit that every Dravidian influence on Sanskrit 
is necessarily early, later influence being due to Munda ? There 
are facts against this hypothesis. Moreover, account must be taken 
of the possibility, I should say the probability, of other races and 
families of languages having existed in India. As is well known, 
initial cerebrals are more and more frequent in Indo-Aryan in the 
course of history : they are not foimd in Dravidian, nor, as far as 
I am aware, in Munda. So as a rule it is better to speak of local 
influences than to specify their precise origin, in the absence of verifica- 
tion of details. 

Another fact must be pointed out. Cerebrals have not been 
introduced wholesale in Sanskrit. In fact, their extension (but 
for the history of l, which depends more on orthography than on 
language really) is rather progressive. At the start, cerebrals are 
but the form taken by dentals and palatals under conditions depending 
on changes anterior to Sanskrit. Indo-Iranian had chuintantes, 
being old Indo-European s altered by neighbouring sounds ; these 
chuintantes (to which as you know Skr. r must be added) have in 
their turn altered the dentals following them, which is quite natural 
in a language so prone to consonantic assimilations as Sanskrit ; 
now the altered dentals have been pronounced like local cerebrals 
by those possessing them. On the other hand, Sanskrit s,j, h formerly 
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had been something like ts, dz, dzh, where the first element remained 
only, in the shape of a cerebral, when the consonant was implosive : 
that is why in face of Zd xsvas “ six ” Sanskrit has sat ; in the same 
way are explained nominatives like vit, and instr. vidbhyah (cf. Zd 
viibyo ) as distinguished from havirbhyah (cf. Zd snaidisbya). 

So the action of the substratum has been a subordinate to the 
action of the Indo-Aryan, and has only helped to hasten and fix 
the results of an evolution anterior to the contact of both languages. 
The same has been said, for instance, of the influence of Celtic on 
Romanic by Professor Vendryes (R. de Ling. Romane, i, p. 273) • 
and this is the reason why the action of the substratum is as a rule 
limited to special facts, as we observed in Armenian. 

Other phonetic alterations of Sanskrit have been attributed to 
Dravidian, but we may dismiss them, as Munda offers similar 
characters. Let us see whether Dravidian traces may be found 
in Sanskrit grammar. 

The decay of the old verbal system, which is a striking feature 
of the history of Sanskrit — we have alluded to it already — has been 
attributed to Dravidian influence : but that decay is not peculiar 
to India and may be observed, e.g. in Iranian. Details ought to be 
adduced to enforce such an hypothesis : Professor Konow has con- 
fronted Skr. kftavan with Tamil seydavan. I do not think he would 
still to-day lay weight on that comparison : -ta-vant- derivations are 
not unknown to old Iranian ; on the other hand, the Dravidian form 
quoted is peculiar to Tamil, and cannot be considered Pan-Dra vidian : 
lastly, whereas the Sanskrit form has exclusively the value of a personal 
verb. Tamil seydaraii has only a nominal value ( " the man who has 
done ”), the corresponding verbal form being seyddn. Other facts 
which have been adduced have hardly any more significance. 

One indeed is interesting, viz. the use of gerunds denoting an 
accompanying or (more often) a preceding action to that signified 
by the verb of the class ’. This is, of course, a matter of syntax. 
But it is a striking fact that the gerunds in -tra -tv 7- -tya, unknown to 
Iranian and even to Indo-European, are of extensive use in Sanskrit, 
and especially in Classical Sanskrit and in Pali. Their form, of course, 
has nothing in common with Dravidian gerunds, or relative participles, 
but their value is similar ; both groups of forms have, to put it in 
Whitney’s own words, " the virtual value of an indeclinable participle 
or, to quote Speyer, they ” enable the speaker to cut short subordinate 
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sentences and to avoid accumulation of finite verbs There is an 
idiom, expressed with the help of those gerunds, which is strikingly 
corresponding in both families. You remember that phrase, not 
unknown to older language, but especially frequent in Pali, examples 
of which have been given by Oldenberg (Zur Gesch. der Altind. 
Prosa, p. 49 f.) : 

addasa . . . ; disvana . . . 

yena bhagard ten’ upasamkami ; upasa m ka mitvd . . . 

pathamam khettam kasdpetabbam ; kasapetva vapdpetabbarn ; 
vnpapetvd . . . 


This is an idiom very extensively used in Dravidian languages ; 
I do not think there are similar uses in Munda ; I quote a few 
instances from uncultivated languages : 

Kui (Friend Pereira, p. 21, 61) : 


gosa ki sdsenju. sajanai krandi ti 

to the forest he went. Having gone a tiger 

iduki sdbnxi. sajjanai tambesani armu. 

home go. having gone my brother call. 
ndi bahatani tdmu. 

near me bring (him.) 


vih’tenju. 
he shot. 

drsanai 
having called 


Gondi (Chen. Trench, ii, p. 16 f.) : 

ihun inji rajal 

Thus having said the king 
bnnmn-iggntal tnttale hatful. 
from the Banya to bring went. 


gujri-bajade 
to the bazaar 
bunking igga 
At the bania 


pada masala 
milk medicine 
lianjikun . . . 
having gone . . . 


idke ltun pasit hurta barobar . . . 

so to see she came out ; on seeing . 


A similar case is that of the distributive use of repetitions : 
(imreditn compounds in the Veda are iterative (but for x, 15, 11 : 
sddtih si tdi ih mdafa, which can be understood as distributive and has 
been so by Sayana, bv Hillebrandt, Keith, and others), but Ap. Sutr. 
si-ain smm curitram sikseran " they must learn everv one his own 
duty . is distributive. Now this is unknown not only to Iranian, 
but to all Indo-Luropean : possibly a small number of examples 
can be found in the Xew Testament, where thev testifv to Semitic 
influences . as the distributive repetition is quite common in Semitic. 
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But Semitic can hardly be adduced to explain the Sanskrit turn, 
which is, on the other hand, very usual in Dra vidian 1 : 

Kurukh (Grignard, p. 269) : 

ormar tang'd tang'd ghoron degta’a helrar. 

all their horse to make jump tried. 

Kui (Winfield, p. 38) : 

dun roaniki roaniki tini taka laka site. 

I to everyone three rupees gave. 

Kuvi (Schulze, p. 81) : 

imbini imbini taju-ta receri. 

in what different places did you wander ? 

Gondi (Trench, i, p. 10) : 

iu nelk bonang bonang dndung. 

these fields to whom (bd-l " who ”) belong ? (= Hindi kis kis ke hal). 

Canara (Kittel, p. 302 : pratijekdrtha ) : 

1 jaligeyol ivarge ponnum ponnmn kudu. 

out of this purse to these (each) a gold coin give. 

But the two last facts adduced are really phrases and testify to 
mentality rather than to grammatical influences proper. With 
vocabulary, we may hope to be on more solid ground. 

More solid, in principle at least, it is true. But the ground is 
of a different sort. Corruptions of pronunciation and changes of 
grammar result from an unconscious mixing of two linguistic systems ; 
on the contrary, borrowing a word is a conscious and often even a 
voluntary process ; it does not alter, but enrich a language. If 
Dravidian words are found in Indo-Aryan, that fact will not in any 
way prove that the speakers of Indo-Aryan did formerly speak 
Dravidian. So that the Dravidisms in vocabulary which I am to 
deal with now are really a quite different subject from the Dravidian 
influences on Aryan phonetics and grammar, if there be any. This 
new subject presents difficulties of its own, practical and historical. 

First, lists of words borrowed by Sanskrit from Dravidian have 
indeed been made already. I just recall the names of Caldwell, 

1 Not unknown to Munda, at least to Santali. See P. O. Bodding, Materials for 
a Santali Grammar, ii, pp. 61-2. 
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Gundert, and Kittel, not to speak of more recent attempts, useful 
but partial, like that of Mr. Amrta Row. But those lists are at once 
too large and too narrow. Too large, because the majority of cases 
brought forward, even in Kittel’s Preface to his Kannada Dictionary. 
do not stand discussion, when they are worth it. Too narrow, because 
Kanara and Tamil do not suffice to identify a Dravidian form, and 
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ought to be traced in the more ancient periods, with a view to carefully 
distinguishing Sanskrit from Prakrit words ; a description of Prakrit 
words taken by Dravidian languages would be very interesting in 
itself. In uncultivated languages too, discrimination ought to be 
made of Aryan words of different periods ; possibly some old words 
lost since by Aryan languages could be traced there, and also facts 
significant as to the social contacts of both peoples. I shall to-day 
confine myself, as others have done, to Dravidian borrowings made 
by Aryan ; not that I shall review all Aryan words which have, or 
may have been due to such borrowings — a long and possiblv tedious 
subject — but I wish to point out some provisional results or rather 
problems, which arise out of their consideration. 

First as to Phonetics. I have tried to show that the usual explana- 
tion of Sanskrit cerebrals is too simple and has to be admitted with 
reservations. On the other hand, words have been introduced 
into Sanskrit, which had cerebrals in them ; and there are also Aryan 
words where cerebrals of Dravidian origin have crept in under 
favourable circumstances. 

A verbal root tad- quoted in the Nirukta, is also found in Pali 
taleti, meaning “ to strike ” ; A.V. has tdda. “ a stroke.” Probably 
tala, P. tala musical time ” is a derivative of this root rather than 
connected with kara-tala “ palm of the hand ” as some would have it. 
Lastly, tanduldh “ husked rice, threshed grains ", which is found 
already in A.V., mav be a derivative of the same root, just as Gondi 
kurmi " the harder part of rice, kodon. etc., which remains after 
grinding ” is connected with kurum- " to grind or pound grain in a 
mortar Now of this Sk. tad- there is no good Aryan etymology ; 
compare, on the contrary, Ca., Ta.. Te. tattu " to tap. strike ”, Ca. 
tat u " strike against ”, Ta. talumbu “ wound ”. 

This Gondi knrml I was mentioning has its equivalent in Sanskrit, 
too. but later, as far as texts are consulted. I allude to kuttayati 
(Ath. Par., BhP.), Pali kotteti " to crush, grind ” ; Pan ini has kuttaka 
of unknown meaning. I should like to bring in here MBh. kuttima 
” inlaid or paved floor, mosaic ”, although Professor Leumann would 
like to explain it bv krtrima. which woidd correspond to a more general 
sense of " artificial Now Kittel, No. 361, compares Ca. kudu , 
Ca., Ta. kuttu, Ta., Te. kotju, " to strike," to which we may add not 
only Gondi kurum-, but also C’a., Te. kottu “ pounding rice ”, Kurukh 
xors-, xus- “ to smash ” (kor- on the other hand, is borrowed from 
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Indo-Aryan, as k- testifies ; for the same reason I leave aside 
Brahui hut- " pound ”, hot- “ cut in pieces ” ; of xal- “ strike ” I do 
not know what to say). 

It would be very interesting to bring under the same head BY. hi fa. 
which seems to mean “ hammer ” ; Kittel does it unhesitatingly. 
No. 267, and compares Ca. hodali “ a wooden hammer I leave 
you the choice ; and shall do the same as regards Ram. Susr. huthara 
“axe ”, lex. kuthatanka, “ axe,” huthaka the bird “ Picus bengalensis ” ; 
but the question may be raised, because there are cases of Dravidian 
roots in which aspirates coexist with unaspirated consonants. 

You have noticed that in tala, Pali presents a cerebral which is 
replaced by l in Sanskrit ; Professor Liiders has shown that in a 
number of eases Skr. I ought to be really l, and among them he quotes 
kala (Pan. MBh.) “ black ”, which is kala in Pali and in Central Asian 
Skr.; whereas kala “time” has everywhere the dental l : well, 
this must be the root of Ca. kddu, Te. kara “ black ”, Ca. kalgu “ V 
turn black Gondi kosso lampblack ”, and generally Drav. kdr 
“ black ” ; to the same group pertain Ca. kadige, Te. kaiike , which 
recall Susr. kajjala, H. kdjal, side by side with kalik ; but I must 
confess I am not sure of the details of the connection. Probably 
Kittel is right in bringing here also kalanka “ spot, stain ”, which is 
very recent in Skr. (Mrceh.) and is missing in Pah, as far as our know- 
ledge goes ; and possibly kalusa “ dirty ”, which is older, but could 
also be connected with a group of Dravidian words beginning with 
kal- and meaning “ agitation, making turbid 

These are words taken from Dravidian with their original cerebrals. 
But I wonder whether in some cases Dravidian words with cerebrals 
have not, as it were, helped to solve problems of Aryan phonetics. 

The Sanskrit word atati is Aryan, as atithih = Zd. astis testifies ; 
well, in Middle Indian intervocalic -t- was to weaken, then to dis- 
appear, the result being that the w'ord was in danger of losing all definite 
shape. Now epic Sanskrit has atati (Manu atyd ?) which Kittel explains 
by Ca. dtu : but the movements this word designates are more those of 
dancing, and I rather attribute to it the origin of attahdsa. But the 
Dravidian name of the “ heel ”, Ta. , Ca. adi, Te. adugu“ foot, foot-step,” 
which Mr. Amrta Row has already connected with Pj. addi, Guj. H. 
edi (cf. too H. adda heel of a shoe ”), to which could be added 
names of the sole ”, Ta. at lei, Ca., Te. alia, may have furnished 
a pattern after which atati being modelled could also be preserved. 

The same with the root pat-, which in R.Y. seems to mean only 
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“ to fly ” ; the corresponding Avestic word means “ to fly ” or “ to 
rush ” ; the meaning of “ falling ”, which is found in Greek, ttLtttio 
veao vfiai, appears in A.V. and in Brahmanas. The reason of its 
absence in older Aryan texts I do not know ; but what interests 
me now is that the Middle Indian and modern word is pad-. Now, 
padu means “ falling ” in Telugu, “ hung ” in Canarese and Tamil ; 
compare Ca., Ta. pal, Te. padu “ruin.” Only exceptionally will you 
find the cerebrals in derivatives with the meaning of “ flying ” : 
Pali pataka “ flag ”, patahga “ grasshopper 

Let us now consider words which are, or seem to be, real and 
complete borrowings from Dravidian. And this, first in Sanskrit. 

Some are self-evident and well-known. To designate “ water ” 
E.V. has apali, van, udakam. Later on new words appear : toya in 
the Nighantavah and in MBh., jala which is usually connected with 
galati, riira, ambu. In face of this ambu Dravidian offers only Kurukh 
amm : possibly an Aryan word ; or else an homonymous word ambu, 
frequent in Dravidian, meaning “ bow ” or “ arrow 1 ”, would have 
been expelled by this one. But mra is certainly Ca., Ta. nlru, Te. nlllu ; 
what the connection of this last word is with Brah. dir on one side, 
and on the other side with Ca., Ta. 7r, Te. imiri “ moisture ”, Gondi 
yer, Kuvi eju, lastly Kui siro “ water ”, is not clear. 

As to toya, it has been connected rightly by Kittel with Ca. tuy- 
toy- to- “ to be wet ”, to which add Ta. toy- “ to dip, plunge ”, possibly 
Go. tor- “ to pour ”, Kurukh tuna “ spout 

There are words for animals. As we spoke of water, let us begin 
with aquatic ones : 

The old Aryan word for “ fish ” is matsya. Mina is given by 
Amara and appears in Manu and MBh., not in Pali, though, as far 
as we know ; this is Ta., Ca., Go. min ; Kui nilnu. 

Musali (lex.) “ alligator ” and “ house-lizard ” is Te. in osali, 
Kuvi mossali ; Ca. mosale, Ta. mudalei. In the northern languages 
we find Go. mogral, Kui magori, which seem to derive from Skr. 
rnakara. Kurukh magra “ a fish with a dart ” can hardly be anything 
else. But what is rnakara ? Has it anything to do with epic nakra, 
which in its turn recalls Can. negal, “ alligator ”, Te. negalu, shark ” ? 


1 A third verbal root where cerebralization of a dental remains mysterious is R.V. 
dlyati, S. Br. dltara MBh. uddiyate , P. uddeti. Here no Dravidian will help ; but 
a crossing with the roots dra-, dru is conceivable; cf. Kati vudra-, Lahnda uddrar 
brought forward by Professor Morgenstierne ( Report , p. 60). 
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Now to quadrupeds : 

Amara and MBh. have heramba = Ganesa. In the Malatim 
it means “ buffalo This is, as Kittel has seen, Ta. eramei, Te. 
erumu, C'a. emme, to which we can add Go. arnii and other kindred 
forms which are in favour of Dravidian origin : Ta. er, Tu. eru, 
Ta. erudu, Ca. ettu, Te. eddu, Kur. addo (original *ertu or *erdu). 

Kittel has also confronted edaka (Kat. Sr., Kaut.), P. elaka, with 
Ca., Ta. dda, Kui dda ' £ goat ” (as to the vowel, cf. Ta. elu, Te. elugu : 
Kui oli " bear ”), to which we add Tulu edu, Te. elika “ ram ”, Go. yeti 
and Brah. het ‘‘ she-goat ” (Kur. era is Aryan). 

He proposes with diffidence to connect sedha " porcupine ” 
(Yajfi. ; A.V. has svavidh “ dog-woimding ”) with Te., Ca. edu ; he is 
certainly right, and we have here a case where Sanskrit has preserved 
the older form which actual Dravidian has corrupted. 

I do not for the present put much weight on Skr. (lex.) pall “ louse ’ 
as compared to Ca., Te., Kur. pen, Ta. pen “ louse ”, Kui penu ‘‘ flea ” ; 
Go. parkl is nearer but obscure. Better seems the connection of Pali 
pulava puluvaka, late Skr. pulaka and a few others with Dravidian 
names of the " worm ” : Te. purugu, Ta. palu, Ca. pula, Kui priu, 
Kur. pocgo, Brah. pit, “ worm,” Go. purl, the name of an insect. 

In the realm of plants, some connections are probable but difficult 
to realize fully. Of R.V. phdlam and Ta. palam, Ca. pan-, Te. potulu, 
Ku. panjka " fruit ”, Ku. panj-, Go. panel- “ to ripen ”, which is the 
original ? What is the link between A.V. puspam and Ta., Te. pu- 
Ca. puvu, Kui puju, flower,” Go. pol-, “ to flourish ” ? Are Bam. 
Susr. kdnanam and even kdntara in any way related to the family 
of Ta. ka kadu, Ca. kill, Ta. kan ” forest ” Ta. kanru “ plant ’ 1 
Lastly, is not nalikera Susr., P. ndlikera a Dravidian compound word ? 
Ta. keli is a rare substitute for tehgu ” the cocoanut tree ” ; on the 
other hand, Te. nara, Ca. nar, Ta. ndri mean fibre ” and also 
bowstring ”. I suspect there is some connection, but I dare not 
state it. 

That names for animals or plants are borrowed locally is natural ; 
it is more significant to find names of technicalities borrowed, and 
especially the name of the technique itself. Caldwell and Kittel have 
rightly compared Ram. kald with Ta., Ca. kal-, Te., Go. kar- to 
learn , it may be that the name w T as taken at first with a special 
value, or with an affective one, something like “ trick ” in English. 
In any case, it shows that Aryan, which gave that name to the classical 
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collection of techniques, could not have considered Dravidian as 
savages. 

They adopted probably some of their ways of dressing the hair : 
Kittel is, I think, right in quoting kuntala and cuda ; he might have 
added cikura, which recalls the root cigi- cigur-, " to sprout,” and also 
Skr. jatd, H. jura , ; and even dddhikd (Manu), H. darlii, “ beard,” 
which neither phonetically nor semantically is easily explained by 
damstra " tusk, fang ”, but recalls the name for the cheek ” Ta. 
tal tadei tavadei, Ca. davade, Te. davada. They learned also from the 
natives the use of the t: fan ” MBh. vyajana, P. id jam to which the 
corresponding verb is vljayati. The correspondence is not regular 
in Sanskrit, and may be explained if we recognize in the verb the root 
of Ta. vlsu, Ca. blsu, Te. vicu visaru “ to blow, fan, brandish ”, Te. 
vlvena “ fan ”, visanakarra visarukarra “ fanning stick, fan ”. 

They seem to have also adopted native names for small bodily 
inconveniences : lex. kharju, Susr. kacchu recall Ca. karcu, Te. lcaracu, 
Go. kask-, Kui kasa “ to bite ”, Ku. xas- “ to scratch ”, Brah. xar- " to 
itch ”. Ganda Ait. “ goitre ”, Susr. " boil ”, is Te. gadda bulbous 
root, goitre ”, Te. gaduvu hump ”, Ca. gadde “ lump, boil ”, Ta. 
kalalei “ excrescence, goitre ”, possibly Te. gattu mountain ”. 

I do not consider it improbable that MBh. and Pali mandayati 
“ to decorate ” has something in common with Ca. mad a " to do ”, 
Ta. man- “ to decorate, polish ”, Ku. mejh- “ to adorn ”, Ta. madam 
Te. mdlige “ house ”. So does MBh. manju “ lovely ” recall Ta. 
manju “ beauty ” ; Ta. manju £ ' beautiful ”, and manci which in 
Telugu means “ excellent ” and is in Canara " a home for ladies ”, 
Ta. mangei “ girl ”, Te. mancu " to preserve, cherish ”. 

So far not any of the Sanskrit words quoted for which we can 
safely surmise a Dravidian origin, belongs to the Rgveda. I suspect 
the technique of grinding grain will furnish us with one. 

A.V. and Pali m usala pestle ”, evidently a popular term, as 
appears from the s following u, and from the l, has been compared by 
Professor Wackernagel with A.V., v, 23, 8 masmasakaram and MS. 
mrsmrsakr-. There is no old root mas- or mrs- meaning to ‘‘ crush ” ; 
on the other side, the words in question recall strongly Ca. mase 
masagu ‘‘ to rub, grind, polish, sharpen ”, Kur. masmasr- “ to 
shampoo ” (Hahn, not supported by Grignard), Go. masol “ whet- 
stone ”, masit- " to sharpen ” (Brahui musx is Baluchi) ; Hindi 
masalnd " to crush ”, might have come independently from Dravidian 
too. Now, about the *' mortar ” : the mortar in which soma is 
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crushed is R.V. i, 28, 6, ulukhala, which recalls the Dra vidian names 
of the “ pestle ” Ta. ulakkei, Toda wash (cf. Ta. uli, Toda us-kal, 
“ fire-place ”), Ca. make ; cf. Ca. okkal, “ to thrash It seems 
musala and ulukhala are both derivatives with a popular suffix -ala, 
of Dravidian words for “ grinding ”, the latter having given a name 
for “ pestle ” to actual Dravidian languages, for “ mortar ” to the 
oldest form of Sanskrit. 

I have laid stress on the popular character of these last words. 
There are adjectives and verbs which I believe have been borrowed 
from Dravidian in a more recent period, precisely by reason of their 
popular and therefore expressive character. 

One of them, I think, is the root bol-, “ to speak,” which is used 
already in the Divyavadana, and which I am reluctant to explain by 
brn- ; but we may compare Ta. vaguli “ noise, sound ”, Ca. bagulu 
bogalu “ to cry, bell ”, and perhaps Ca. bobbe, Te. bobba “ cry In 
Prakrit and in modern Indo- Aryan we find a root her- “ to see ” 
which is kept in northern Dravidian speeches, Brah. Mr-, Kur. er-, 
Go. hur-, Te. iru-. There are also some verbs indicative of move- 
ment in the modern languages : H. tairnd “ to swim, float ”, has to my 
mind very little to do with the root tar- tir- “ to pass over ” but recalls 
Ca., Te. tel- “ to float ”, Brah. tar “ swimming ”A In the same way H. 
gher ” circumference ”, H. ghirni, M. gheri “ giddiness ”, M. ghirti “ gyra- 
tion ”, H. ghirni " a wheel for twisting ropes ”, and many words of 
the same root recall Te. gin “ circle ” giragira “ circularly ” and also 
to be giddy ”, which is again the meaning of Ta. kirukiru ; Kur. 
girgir- to make haste ”, Brah. gidd- “ to nod with sleep ”. There is 
a large group round H. Mind, M. halne, G. halva “ to be agitated ” 
S. halnu to go ”, Pj. hallna, H. hdlna, Ksm. alardvun “ to shake ” ', 
Hemacandra has already noted halliam calitam, hallaphaliam sigh ran' , 
halahalam tumulah kautukam ca ; possibly H. hold, halkd, etc. ‘‘ light ' 
have to come here ; also the names for the “ wave ” halkd, hilak 
hilkord, etc. : well, in Dravidian you have a set of verbs for “ agitate ”, 
Ca. ale, Ta. alei, Ca. alugu, Ta. alaiigu, Ca. alaku alacu “ to shake ”, 
Te. alacu to trouble ”, alakana “ light, versatile ”, Kui elki 
” agile ” (Smith ; not given by Winfield), and lastly Te. ala, Ca. ale, 
Ta. alei “ wave ”. 

Of the adjectives I shall content myself by quoting one, which is 
rather usual, viz. M. thand, H., Pj. thandd, “ cool.” This can hardly 
be anything else than Ca., Ta. tan, “ cool,” cf. tandi, Toda taned 
1 Professor Turner, however, suggests influence of pairna (pratir-). 
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“ coolness, wetness ”, Te., Ca. tadi “ wet The variety of Dravidian 
forms and especially the movable character of the nasal are in favour 
of Dravidian origin for this word, which is included in colonial English 
mulligatawny, where the second element is a Tamil word meaning 
originally “ cool water ” and is a compound of the word to which 
Hindi owes thanda and Sanskrit niram. 

These last instances are especially interesting as showing that 
Dravidian influence, as far as we know it from texts, is not restricted 
to older periods ; if it be so, the Aryo-Dra vidian problem becomes 
even more essential and fascinating. 

In any case, one should not expect to find quantities of Dravidian 
words taken by Aryan languages in any period. The enormous bulk 
of Aryan words taken by Dravidian tongues, whether cultivated or 
not, testifies sufficiently to the recognized superiority of Aryan 
civilization. Similarly, in South American Spanish the number of 
words of native origin is comparatively small. All the more curious 
are the name kald and the words we quoted along with it. You have 
seen what other kinds of words seem to have been taken : adjectives 
and verbs capable of affective value, names of animals or plants, 
that is nearly all. 

But the consideration of the meanings is not all we have to note 
in these words. There are a few points of general importance which 
I think have to be mentioned before finishing. 

Etymologies, as you know, are as a rule of two sorts : either they 
are self-evident, or they are a matter of probability and to a certain 
extent, of faith. I fear you will have noticed that a good many 
of those I have proposed to-day are of the second kind. This want of 
certitude is not entirely my fault. The fact is, we know too little of 
Dravidian phonology to reconstruct with a fair amount of exactness 
the old forms which Sanskrit or Middle Indian may have borrowed ; 
and it is mainly so, because materials are missing, especially with 
northern Dravidian and Munda languages. But of this I shall deal 
to-morrow. 

A consequence of this want of extensive vocabularies of uncultured 
languages is that we are for the present time at a loss in solving another 
problem. You may have noticed that, for many words quoted, we did 
find equivalents for Aryan words in southern Dravidian languages 
only. We cannot suppose that this is all due to the gap in our know- 
ledge ; for there are signs of a partial division of Dravidian vocabularies 
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between northern and southern dialects. Now that leads to the 
following question : when, where, how did Aryans come in contact 
with southern Dra vidian languages ? Are we to suppose that the 
languages of the Deccan came from Iran like Aryan ones ? Some 
anthropologists believe so 1 ; and we have been led already to propose 
that hypothesis. But facts are against it, if Vedic has very little 
trace of Dravidian influence, and classical Sanskrit and Pali much 
of it. Or shall we suppose that the words which appear in later 
texts were already in use among the real vernaculars before having 
been accepted by the written language ? Allow me to leave the 
matter open. 

One thing is certain, that is that at least during our era, Dravidian 
languages were spoken in the Deccan. Now, considering that people 
from all parts of India contributed to Sanskrit culture, the question 
may be raised whether foreign words were not imported into classical 
Sanskrit by individual literary men. I wonder whether inquiries 
made on particular works would not teach us something on the point, 
which is of interest for history of literature as such. What leads me 
to suspect that some of the words found in classical Sanskrit may be 
considered as provincialisms, rather than as real borrowings is this : 
some of the most characteristic borrowings I have quoted are missing 
in the vernaculars. So nlra,toya, irilna, edaka ,heramba have disappeared, 
if they e\ er did really exist ; they have not been found in Pali (but 
for elaka). which is a comparatively popular language ; the Hin'li 
words, e.g. pam, machli, merhd, bhais, are the Sanskrit words. 

But to pursue this problem we want a detailed knowledge and 
a chronology of Sanskrit vocabulary ; I, at least, have not got it. 
and I fear there are not many means yet to make the research easy. 
So that in a way the most positive conclusion of our inquiry will 
be a strong consciousness of the want of extensive dictionaries of 
Dra\idian and Munda, and of historical dictionaries and indexes 
for Sanskrit. But of this more to-morrow. 


Ill 

Present Requirements of Indo-Aryan Research 
Of the fundamental and delicate problems facing the historian 
of Indo-Aryan languages, which we have been reviewing up till now, 
of course no full solutions can be expected on all points, as even in 

1 For stance, Heine-Geldern, in Festschrift PAY. Schmidt, p. 827 f. ; from the 
z/ } U1 ; li ' C J° l "‘ ” f Vlew ’ see Professor Schrader's article, " Dravidisch und Uralisch ” : 
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countries where documents of all sorts abound, many problems still 
await solution. But part of our ignorance here is due to imperfect 
knowledge of facts and documents which can be found out or are 
already at hand. And I propose to-day, by way of conclusion, to 
give an idea of the ways by which new documents may be collected, or, 
what amounts to the same thing, put at the disposal of linguistic 
research in a convenient fashion : as it is easy to see that lots of 
linguistic details well-known to specialists will be of no use to the 
philologist, if specialists have not collected and prepared them for 
him, so that he may use them after having of course duly verified 
them in their contexts. 

Now, such a preliminary work has been only partially done. 
You know it has been so with the Vedas, and especially with the 
K.V. which many generations of scholars have studied with patience 
and precision. Not only has Indian tradition, for once, preserved 
there a faithful text ; but we have, among other works, Grassmann’s 
vocabulary, a marvel of exactness, which a few mistakes of classifica- 
tion, easily discovered, do not prevent from remaining always up to 
date. Try to imagine where our science would be, did that vocabulary 
not exist ; on the other hand, what new progress may be expected, 
when we get similar indices for the Yajurveda and later works. No 
wonder linguists have been mainly concerned with Vedic questions : 
not only the allurement of comparative philology, but also the 
excellence and handiness of the documents explain it ; as the want 
of handy and critically sifted collections for later periods account 
partly for the comparative neglect in which later periods are held. 

Let me just quote from Professor Edgerton’s Preface to his disserta- 
tion on the An -suffixes : “ There is . . . no Sanskrit lexicon which even 
approaches the completeness which would be attained by good word- 
indices of the various works included. In the Yeda . . . this deficiency 
is especially felt in the Sutra and Upanishad periods. These seem 
to have been only scantily covered by the Peterburg lexicon . . . 
Fortunately, we now have in Colonel Jacob’s excellent Concordance 
a word-list of the principal Upanishads ; and from this have been 
extracted scores of words in -hi which would otherwise have been 
unnoticed. . . . These facts are mentioned as showing the crying need 
which exists for indices of the principal Vedic works. Until they are 
produced any such undertaking as the present one must rest for the 
most part on the more or less unstable ground of the dictionaries ” ; 
or else, we should add, personal inquiries being too slow and tiring, 
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only small groups of facts will have to be studied, small questions 
raised, small results aimed at. Now you have heard what Professor 
Edgerton has to say about later Vedic works : what is the case with 
classical Sanskrit ? Suppose we wish to investigate there, as a sequel 
to his work, the An-suffix ; or the extension of a verbal group of forms, 
say, the middle voice, or the optative, or the perfect ; or even suppose 
we wish — a subject which should interest historians of literature as 
well — to define the different ways by which a poet like Kalidasa 
produces out of a given vocabulary and a given grammar a style 
at once so personal and perfect. Nothing is left to us, but to examine 
a few passages selected haphazard, or to extract from an extensive 
reading some impressions statistically unfounded, philologicalh 
unverified ; very uncertain or even misleading proceedings these are. 

So mv first point is this : whether the Petersburg Dictionary of 
Boehtlingk and Roth — with its new supplement — gives or does not 
give an equivalent of the New English Dictionary or the Greek 
Thesaurus, we miss very badly indices of particular works : these 
indices being of course exhaustive, based on the best editions, 
and having even occasional recourse to MSS., and giving detailed 
references. As a minimum, at least, each editor ought to give a list 
of new words, or of those whose case is remarkable and whose form is 
incorrect according to grammatical rules. Some attempts have been 
made and are being made in that direction, not only for Sanskrit, 
but also for Pali and Prakrit works ; and it would indeed not ' 
a bad thing to catalogue them, as one of my countrymen ha 
recently done for Latin : but I fear, as things stand at present, the 
Sanskrit Catalogue of Indices would not take fifty-six pages like the 
Latin one. 

Another work for which I beg to be allowed to plead as I have 
already done more than once, is a full list of Sanskrit words, taken 
from the Petersburg Dictionary , and from such indices as may exist, 
ranged according to the letters of the end. The native Kosas do it 
occasionally ; but the range of their list is very small ; Westergaard 
has done it for verbal roots ; but I am not concerned with roots, but 
with existing words, and especially derivatives. I know of 
only two indices made on this principle, these bv Grassmann 
again and by Whitney, both dealing only with Veda. Now, 
historians of the Latin language know what benefit, what amount 
of knowledge, and what saving of time they owe to Gradenwitz’s 
Laterculi. I am confident such a reverse dictionary I think of, 
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especially if combined with particular indices as specified before, 
would at once allow Sanskrit philology to make a new bound 
forward, because it would give both documents and the chronology 
of them : subjects of study and means of explanation will come out 
of it, which we can at the most only imagine now. Let me just, for 
the sake of example, quote a small instance from Latin : in that 
language, there is a group of names in -cen (designating mainly musical 
players) : tubicen, from tuba ; tibicen, from tibia ; liticen, from lituus, 
and so on : they are not all formed on the same principles, so 
phoneticians had to construct, as usual, nice by-laws to explain these 
which look irregular. But Professor Ernout has had recourse (in the 
Melanges Vendryes) to a quite different method, which a view of the 
whole collection of similar words and chronological considerations 
allowed : oscen (obs-), which is also used for the feminine (a sign of 
antiquity), is an old religious term ; tubicen, which is regular, is in 
fact old too ; and so also, cor n ice n, the name of the player of the 
incurvated trumpet as opposed to the straight one ; on the pattern 
of these, the soldiers fabricated the name of the liticen, who played 
on the crosier-like trumpet ; later, when Greek fashion introduced 
female players, tibicina and jidicina appeared. And so on ; names in 
-cen, verbs in -cino, names in -ciniurn being ranged according to their 
appearance in Latin, are explained by mutual influences, not by 
fixed laws. 

But it is time to leave Sanskrit and consider the modem vernaculars. 
There are of course reasons of fact which prevent us from building 
their internal history, and a comparison with studies concerning 
mediaeval and modern Europe would be very unfair : here we have 
plenty of old MSS. of all sorts of works, not only literary but also 
historical and technical ; not speaking of the glosses and of the 
innumerable public and private documents, a mass of them already 
published in print. In India, we may hope to find some help in the 
documents kept in the daftars ; and as a historian of renown told 
me that much was still to be found in exploring the Epigraphia Indica, 
I suppose linguistic data may be gathered there to. But it is only 
in a Non- Aryan language that we have a complete set of deeds, dating 
from the eleventh century onwards, viz. in Nevari ; and models of 
deeds, like the Lokaprakasa of Ksemendra (seventeenth century) 
or the Lekhapaddhati published in the Gaekwad’s Oriental Series 
(fifteenth century) are brilliant exceptions in Indo-Aryan, not 
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sufficiently explored either, though. On the whole, we are reduced 
to literarv works, especially for the mediaeval period. What help 
can we derive from them for the present ? 

Xow, not only, as we shall see, are full indexes absent, not 
only are the vernacular dictionaries far from the standard of the 
Petersburg Dictionary or the Aew English Dictionary (the last one. 
which is one of the best, if not the best, I mean the Hindi 
Sabdasdgar, gives only occasional and partial references to written 
works, and with no precision) : what is worse, the texts are 
intrinsically open to suspicion, and editors generally take no 
heed of their duty in that matter. There are a few exceptions : 
one of the most conspicuous being the Srihmakirtan of Candidas 
edited by Basant Banjan Rai. But his was a piece of special 
luck ; usually, the textual tradition would be difficult to reconstruct : 
here a work has been discovered, which having been lost from sight 
since the seventeenth century, escaped copying and rehandlings 
and was miraculously preserved in MSS. of — said to be of — the 
fourteenth century. But look at the fate of Tukaram, a comparatively 
modern author (he dates from the seventeenth century) : the edition 
considered the best (Indu Prakas) has been made from MSS. which 
are not described ; one of them being said to have been written by 
Tukaram’s eldest son, another by Gangajl. his disciple ; another 
recent edition (by V. L. Bhave) has been prepared from one MS. 
of which photographs have been published : it is signed by Sant:'” 
Tell, and dated from some time before Tuka’s death ; I don’t know 
whether the MS. has been accepted by scholars as authentic ; what 
I know is that there is no historical palseography of Marathi which 
would allow anyone to be convinced of it. Unfortunately, such 
palseographical studies are absent in other parts of India too ; so 
I may be allowed to recall the necessity of giving the history of the 
texts as a frame to the history of the works, and consequently of the 
languages ; I suppose there are in each province a sufficient number 
of dated MSS. to help in fixing the time of undated ones with a certain 
amount of probability : but scholars are wanting to pursue that study. 

Let us return to Marathi. Tukaram is very interesting indeed : 
but what help would we not derive from an authentic text of Namdev 
or Jiiandev ! To speak of the latter only, the most archaic text of the 
Jnanesvarl we have is that revised by Eknath in 1506, that is, three 
centuries after the work was written. The late V. K. Rajwade has, 
it is true, published a MS. which according to him, dated from the 
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thirteenth century : but his proofs were really arguments and hypo- 
theses, and I think have not been accepted : so that we get here 
nothing substantial. 

So much for the MSS. ; as to the editions, some are careful 
enough ; but what about indices 1 There are indices of Jiianesvari 
containing those words which are difficult and fallen out of use ; 
one of them at least has got exact references ; none is complete, 
so that there is really no means of establishing the true usage and 
meaning of the words by comparing different contexts. As to 
Tukaram, there is. or at least, there was, in Poona a Tukaram Society, 
of which the late Sir R. G. Bhandarkar has been a leader ; he used to 
comment upon the songs of Tukaram in the meetings of the Society, 
certainly from the ethical standpoint, probably from the point of 
view of the language also : but no dictionary of Tukaram's work, 
no index of any sort has been published, if I am not mistaken, by the 
Tukaram Society. 

Similar observations could be made about other literatures. We 
shall leave aside the edition of the Padumawati of Muhammad Jaisi, 
which was the beginning of a magnificent work — no wonder, it was 
due to Sir George Grierson. The Nagarl Praearini Sabha has published 
an old MS. of TulsI Diis, given an index of the difficult words again, 
nothing more. And what has been done for the Granth Saheb, that 
modem Veda, a fundamental document of modern India ? Since 
Triunpp, nothing. 

Let us take an example from a poet who has been treated with 
a certain amount of care, as he is very popular, viz. Kabir. 

That excellent scholar, Babu S. S. Das, to whom a volume has 
recently been dedicated as a commemoration of the completion of 
the Great Sabdasiigar, some time ago published an edition of Kablr's 
Granthavali, which is a faithful reproduction of a MS. dated a.d. 1504. 
The principle of reproducing faithfully an old MS. is excellent ; and 
the philologist will find there, if not Kablr’s own words, at least a 
direct testimony of the language and the orthography of the beginning 
of the sixteenth century. I mean, if the date given for the MS. is 
correct ; but from the photo which the Editor has given, it is easy 
to discover that the date has been written by a different hand from 
the rest. Possibly these two hands are contemporary ; but Babu S. S. 
Das does not solve the problem, and, as I told you. I have no means 
of solving it by mvself. Moreover, there is an introduction, and an 
interesting one : but no commentary. 
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You will find commentaries — but no indices — in the older edition 
of the Bljak by Raja Visvanath Singh, and in the recent one made 
after “ five old MSS. ”, lying in Kabircaura by a Kablr Panthi, 
Bicardas Sastrl. Commentaries are useful, and so are current 
translations. I am not entitled to speak of the philosophical inter- 
pretations ; but the principles of literal translations in those editions are 
not given either, although it would be often useful to know them. To 
give an example : there are places where Kabir uses technical terms 
taken from his calling of a juldhd. In interpreting them, in a majority 
of cases, editors differ, and so also the Hindi Sabdasagar. And we 
do not know which were the principles, which the sources written or 
living, where they took their translations from ; we cannot distinguish 
what is due to reasoning and conjecture, what to direct knowledge. 
For my own part, I have been able to understand a few terms by 
referring to that admirable book, Sir George’s Bihar Peasant Life : a 
book which gave forty years ago in India the model of a type of 
researches that have only’ since been developed in Europe, and with 
very great success ; as you know, it is a full catalogue of technical 
terms, with explanations and pictures ; it is a pity that since it appeared 
nobody cared to make another book on the same pattern ; there ought 
to be many. As I happened to mention it because of Kablr, let me 
just ask whether in comparing weaver’s technical terms in different 
provinces of the North, a good clue would not have been found to 
interpret those terms I was mentioning ; there is a chance also tl •'* 
the same inquiry might throw indirectly some light on the Panjabisn 
which Babu S. S. Das rightly notices in the middle of the Purbl of 
Kabir. 

The mention of a book devoted to living speech may lead me to 
the second part of my subject. We have been so far concerned with 
literature and books ; another vast field is open to linguistic workers, 
and cannot be neglected ; that is, the country itself and the languages 
as spoken. 

Much has been done here already ; owing to the activities of civilians, 
officers, political agents, missionaries, and native scholars, it may be 
said that, from the linguistic point of view, India ranks among the 
countries of the world which have been explored the best. No other 
large portion of the earth can boast of any so extensive and 
methodically uniform description as the one you see collected in the 
volumes of the Linguistic Survey of India. That will long give a 
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basis and a frame to linguistic studies in India. Since the compiler 
of it is also the discoverer of many forms of speech and the author of 
many other works (among which I shall just mention his magnificent 
Kasmiri dictionary in progress and again this model of a local inquiry, 
the Bihar Peasant's Life) ; so I am sure he would not be the last to 
ask for furthering and deepening of the study. 

I feel shy in giving suggestions to that purpose ; as I constantly 
recall Goethe’s word, who said one should give advice only when 
prepared to co-operate and share responsibilities. Nevertheless, 
I do not think it may be useless to review some of the questions open, 
which await workers. 

I shall start by recalling the resolution adopted by the Congress of 
Linguists held at The Hague a year ago and repeated, with special refer- 
ence to India, by the Oxford Oriental Congress, viz. a request for collect- 
ing all that is possible of the languages in danger of disappearing soon . 1 
This in India is a particularly burning question as regards non-literary 
Dravidian and Munda languages : we have very good grammars of 
them, but miss more good dictionaries like those we have for Kurukh 
or Santal ; and the number of long, spontaneous texts, taken down 
methodically from the lips of the people, ought to be increased. No 
thorough study of reciprocal influences between Aryan and those 
families of languages will be possible till then ; of course, more 
general questions are involved by their study ; and Indian people 
and powers are responsible for it. The matter is not limited to non- 
civilized language ; a splendid monograph completed by a long series 
of texts of an Indian dialect spoken in England, the Welsh Gypsy, 
shows what could be done for dialects of the Aryan tongues in India ; 
numerous useful lists of localisms here appeared from time to time 
in the Bangya Sahitya Parisat Patrika for instance. Recent news 
shows that there is even field for complete discovery, e.g. in the Hindu 
Kush and Himalayan regions. I understand that Lieut.-Col. Lorimer, 
one of those who have given models of patient, modest and thorough 
work of that sort, in those regions, is going to Paris in a few days to 
represent India in a committee summoned by the Hague Commission 
of Linguistics, so I may lay the matter with him . 2 I might just recall 
some types and objects of study which, apart from the Hague scheme, 
might be of interest to students. 

1 See now Proceedings of the XYIIth Intern. Congress of Orientalists , Oxford, 7928, 
pp. 75, 76, and 106. 

2 See Appendix. 

VOL. v. PART IV. 
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I wish to emphasize two special points : viz. the application o 
geographical method to Indian linguistics, and the influence of socia. 
distribution in the languages. 

The importance of geographical maps for special linguistic facts— 
maps of the different forms taken by the same word, or of the differen 
ways of expressing the same object or idea — cannot be overrated 
it is not my duty to show here what immense progress has been mace 
in Romance philology since the monumental Atlas linguistique de 
France, by Gillieron, was published, commented on by himself and hi- 
pupils. Recently a further advance has been made in Messrs. Jud & 
Jaberg’s Sprach- and Sachatlas Italiens and der Siidschweiz now in 
progress, where special stress is laid on realia, pictures of objects 
being added to purely linguistic maps. I really think that, if a young 
Indian scholar left his Indian studies temporarily and spent som* 
time in following the work of Western linguistic geographs, that turn 
would after all not have been lost for him or for his motherland. 

Of course, it is not to be hoped that such a work, which must 
be done on a continuous country, could be extended at once to all 
India, not even to all Aryan India. The best scheme would be to 
confine it to smaller parts (but with a view to connecting it with the 
scheme of a universal inquiry proposed by the Hague committee) • 
even then, one may be confident that such studies would 
necessarily lead to discoveries of new facts, to explanation of facG 
already known, and what is perhaps better even, to unexpected 
problems. 

But there is a special difficulty with India, wdiich has to be 
considered. It is a matter of common experience among W estern 
linguistic geographers that the best method in a given place is to take 
down answers given to a prepared questionnaire by one witness only— 
of course, it wants much care to choose that witness : and I may ni 
passing mention and show you a guide on this and on the numerous 
questions connected with linguistic inquiries, which has been published 
at Paris, and recommended by the Hague Congress . 1 But in India, 
that method would often be misleading, because the living together of 
men of different tribes, communities or castes amounts to a rule and 
brings together many forms of speech. So that the geographical 
method will have to be adapted somehow to Indian conditions. 

1 Instructions d’enquete linguistique ; Questionnaire linguistique , published by the 
Institut d’ethnologie de l’Universite de Paris (they have been prepared by Professor 
M. Cohen). 
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The influence of the social distribution of language is indeed a 
most important subject in India, and whether inquiries are done 
on geographical principles or on the shape of monographs of any kind, 
it must be brought into the foreground. It may be surmised that the 
consideration of castes will not only give a better view of the facts 
of to-day, but help to the explanation of the past. Not much has been 
done yet in this direction ; I may mention that more than twenty 
years ago I made on the advice of my master, Professor Meillet, a 
small inquiry on such points in the Tamil country ; the article 
embodying my results received the honour of being proposed as a text 
for counter-inquiries in a Census of India, but its significance is even 
to myself little more than of a programme. It so happens that an 
article (in French) appeared a few weeks ago on similar questions, which 
I take the liberty of showing and recommending to you. It deals 
with the fate of French words recently borrowed in Rumanian 1 : 
you will see that their forms are different among different classes of 
people, and why e.g. among the peasants the French original may 
be preserved in a more faithful fashion than among the town people. 
If typical facts depending on the influence of the distribution of 
population can be found in Europe, what cannot be expected from 
inquiries in India ! They may, of course, both help to understanding 
of the languages of India, and contribute to the general theory of 
language. 

May I add that such inquiries could also be occasionally more than 
a matter of mere scholarship ? Let me, for once, allude to a burning 
practical question, where of course I shall not interfere ; but as 
Professor Meillet has said, the function of the scholar is not to lead, 
but to enlighten those whose duty is to act. ” The day before yesterday, 
I told you about the origin of Urdu ; I avoided as much as possible 
the name Hindustani, which, as denoting a unit in which Urdu and 
modern Hindi are both included, is little more for the present than 
a myth of Western origin, and to some Indians a utopia. I quite 
see the benefit northern India would derive from its realization for 
its mental unity and its popular education : towards that goal con- 
troversies on Hindi versus Urdu have done and will do little. As long 
as books for the people are not written with the same vocabulary 
in both Nagarl and Arabic scripts, the goal will not be reached ; as 
you know, the German language is the same, whether in Roman or 

1 Graur, “ Les mots recent s en roumain ” : Bull, de la Sor. de Linguistique , xxix, 
p. 122 ff. 
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Gothic garb ; but the case is not the same for Urdu and Hindi. Now 
there have been prepared at twenty years’ distance two tentative 
scientific vocabularies, one in Hindi by Babu S. S. Das, one in Urdu 
by members of the Anjuman i Taraqql e Urdu : it is really sad to see 
how little they agree. I know very well that Indians work bere under 
a special disadvantage ; the vernaculars having not been cultivated 
for a long time, technical vocabularies must be taken from classical 
languages ; moreover, Western sciences come here all together, so there 
is a tremendous mass of notions to absorb and words to coin at one time 
(Chinese, as you know, although an ancient cultivated language, is 
confronted by the same difficulties). I know well, too, that the 
vocabulary of European medicine, for instance, is full of old Greek : 
but in Europe it is the same Greek you find in different languages 
(say, in French and English) : but think of the progress of studies and 
of popular education in England, if for ordinary terms of medicine or 
physics half the people had Greek terms, the other half Latin or old 
Teutonic ones ! Now, such being the case, I wonder whether disin- 
terested students of linguistics could not help well-wishers of their 
country by starting among the less cultured masses and in ordinary 
conversations of the towns an inquiry to determine the terms already 
in common use for anatomy, physics, botany, and so on : educational 
writers could take account of their results, and that might give at 
least a first basis for a popular technical language. 

I hope I shall be excused for intruding into practical matters : 
my main object was to point out the manifold value of linguistic 
inquiries into living speech, and the importance of social divisions. 
Allow me in finishing just to mention some of the numerous other 
questions worthy of study. 

First and essential : instrumental phonetics. I am aware there are 
now scattered in India a bunch of scholars well equipped as regards 
this branch of science ; but I think, they have no special laboratories 
in which to work. I hope the time will soon come when Indian 
Universities will awaken to the sense of their duty in that matter. 
We here cannot imagine linguistic studies, whether descriptive or 
historical, not being based on, or completed by palatograms, inserip- 
tional records of the voice, phonograms, and so on. I was surprised 
to hear recently that there are not in India, not even in London, 
palatograms of Dravidian languages ; I doubt whether there are many 
Aryan ones. I am pleased to show you that a start at least has been 
made in Paris : here is a recent description of Bengali cerebrals by 
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a Tcliekish scholar. 1 I wonder, to mention it in passing, whether recent 
controversies about Indian cerebrals would not have led scholars to a 
better agreement, had photos of palatograms of various parts of 
India been at their disposal. It may be hoped, too, that instrumental 
phonetics will help to detect influences of those languages which 
have been replaced by the actual languages, in the same way one has 
detected Etruscan characteristics in Italian of Toscana. Many more 
discoveries are to be expected from the same method, which is both 
practical and sedentary, and may please those students of language 
who dislike historical and bookish work and at the same time 
exploration and travel. 

Of a more general character are studies which are not extensively 
pursued in Europe, but for which comparison of various civilizations 
would be of great importance. I think, for instance, of the progress 
of acquisition of the language among children ; or the pathological 
aspects of the speech among the insane. The value of the studies 
already existing on the matters would be very much enhanced, were 
the general processes of acquisition and disintegration distinguished 
from their local features. 

It was not my purpose to put before you a detailed list of subjects 
worthy of study ; possible subjects are much more numerous, and have 
to be chosen according to circumstances and persons ; my purpose 
has been to show you the most typical and urgent of the many important 
tasks open-to Indo-Aryan pliilology. You may think, perhaps, it was 
rather the duty of a deeper scholar and of one less exclusively concerned 
with books than the present lecturer is ; but you must admit that his 
imperfect knowledge of the many subjects he has come across puts him 
in a very good position to appreciate the difficulties involved in them ; 
let those whom age, circumstances and courage enable to carry the 
work further listen to his call and help forward the progress of linguistic 
science. 

Appendix 

I am indebted to Lieut. -Col. I.orimer for the following account of 
the proceedings which subsequently took place in Paris and of the 
present situation. The meeting referred to took place in Paris on the 
14th and 15th of .Tune, 1929. 

On the invitation of the “ Comite International Permanent de 
Linguistes ” (resulting from the Hague Linguistic Congress), some 

1 E. Sramek, “ Les consonnes retroflexes du bengali ” : Revue de Pkonetique, 
v, 1928, pp. 20G-59. 
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sixteen European scholars, distinguished in the study of the principal 
groups of languages of the world, there met and constituted themselves 
into the “ Commission cl'Enquete Linguistique They then discussed 
the principal aims to he kept in view in seeking to promote linguistic 
research, and the methods to be adopted in pursuing them. The 
results of these discussions were embodied in resolutions. 

In addition to this, lists were drawn up of the languages in all 
quarters of the globe which most urgently stand in need of 
investigation, whether because of the probability of their total dis 
appearance at an early date, or because of their known intrinsic 
importance in relation to outstanding linguistic problems, or because 
some knowledge of them is essential to the filling up of large blanks in 
the linguistic map of the world. 

It is impossible here to refer to these resolutions or to these lists 
of languages in detail, but it may be mentioned that in the Indian 
sphere the following languages were mentioned as especially standing 
in need of study or the publication of results : most of the Munda and 
of the Dravidian noil-literary languages, the isolated Burushask) 
language in the Hindu Kush, and other languages in the same region, 
the Brahui of Baluchistan, and the language of the Nicobar Islands. 
The tones existing in certain Tibeto-Burman languages were also 
mentioned as calling for study and record. 

In the practical sphere it was recognized that the success of the 
movement must largely depend on the extent to which it is possible 
to awaken the interest of the principal Governments of the world and 
to enlist their active assistance in supplying financial resources, in 
finding suitable investigators and in publishing the results of work done. 

Before all this, in the immediate foreground, stands the necessity 
of obtaining for the C.E.L. that modicum of financial support required 
for administrative expenses without which it cannot function 
efficiently, nor, indeed, maintain any semblance of active existence. 

The immediate problem therefore with which its members are 
faced is that of obtaining- small subventions from the various 
Governments concerned, which in the aggregate will suffice to secure 
the Commission from death by starvation. In England as a preliminary 
measure appeals have been made for the support of academic and 
learned bodies and individual scholars, and these appeals have met 
with a very warm response. It is hoped that this weighty support 

may not be without its effect on the official minds which it is ultimately 
desired to impress. 
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THE MISCELLANEA OF I-SHAN : A LITTLE-KXOWN 
WORK OF LI SBAXG-YIX 
Edited and Translated by E. D. Edwards 
“ TI SHANG-YIN ^ ^ g f (T. I-shan jg tfj) a.d. 813-858. 

A native of Ho-nei in Honan. Graduated as chin shih in 837. 
Rose to be a Reader in the Han-lin College, and distinguished himself 
as a poet and a scholar.” (Giles, Biographical Dictionary , 1188.) 

“ Li Shang-yin. A poet and miseellanist.” (Mayers, Chinese 
Reader’s Manual, 364.) 

Wang An-shih (Giles, BD., 2134) (a.d. 1021-1086) is reputed to 
have said that of all the men of the T’ang period the only one capable 
of fully appreciating the great Tu Fu was this same Li Shang-yin. 

Born in a.d. 813, he lived during the reigns of no fewer than six 
sovereigns of the T’ang Dynasty and died some ten years after the 
birth of Alfred the Great. According to the T’ang ts'ai tzu jjif -jf ^ 
in his early' days he called himself Yii-ch’i Tzu 5 iH ~jp or Yii-ch’i 
Sheng 3? Aj£. He wrote in a style of his own which later became 
known as the hsi-k'un style from the fact that Yang I (Giles, BD., 
2387) and others of the Sung Dynasty including Liu Yun-shih $ij 

made a collection of their poems all in the style of Shang-yin and 
published it under the title Hsi k'un ch’ang ch’ou chi jg jyl p u gd) M- 

Li I-shan’s poetry' was considered equal to that of Wen T’ing-y'iin 
in 1. lit JSj and their names were usually' coupled, but while Wen 
sang of women and beauty, Li, moved by' the evils of his time, chose 
themes of a more serious nature, with the object of influencing and 
reforming his readers. That his poems were esteemed is evidenced 
by' the fact that the T’ang shih chien chu )Jf It, a selection 

of the poems of the most celebrated writers of the T’ang period published 
in 1732, contains twenty-eight specimens of his verse, a number 
exceeded only in the case of Tu Fu himself and equalled in only one 
other instance. 

According to the T’ang ts’ai tzu there are extant four collections of 
Li’s works 1 : — 

1. The Fan-nan Collection, Series 1, in 20 chiian. The Fan-nan 
Collection, Series 2, in 20 chiian. 
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2. The Poems of Yii-ch’i Sheng, in 3 chiian. 

3. Poetical Works, in 1 chiian. 

4. Prose Writings, in 1 chiian. 

These have been found in the following editions : — 

1. Fan-nan wen chi hsiang chu ij* $j M !£> A Collection 

of Writings from Fan-nan by Li I-shan. With explanations 
and notes. Compiled by Feng Meng-t’ing Fk ■ 

Edited by Chu Chou-wang ^ §g and others. 1765. 

2. Yii-ch’i Sheng shih chien chu ^ H-f a$i IF, Poems 

of Yii-ch’i Sheng j; |§ W 1 With commentary. 
Edited by Feng Hao 8 chiian. 1767. 

2a. Yii-ch’i Sheng shih hsiang chu 2 Hf 

Collection of the Poetry of Yii-ch’i Sheng. With explana- 
tions and notes. Compiled by Feng Meng-t’ing. Edited 
by Hu Tzu-chien =f- 3 chiian. 1780. 

3. Li I-shan shih chi $ jg lli Up ^g, A Collection of the 

Poetry of Li I-shan. Edited with notes by Chu Hao-ling 
3 chiian. 1659. 

3a. Li I-shan shih chi chien chu ^ 

Collected Poems of Li I-shan. With running com- 
mentary. Edited by Y"ao P’ei-ch’ien jfc I* M- 16 
chiian. 1739. 

4. Li I-shan wen chi chien chu & H ill X % M A 

Collection of the Prose Writings of Li I-shan, with 
explanatory note, in 4 chiian, 10 chapters, edited by Hsu 
Shu-lin and Hsii Ch’iung fa $]. 1708. 

This collection comprises chiefly memorials, admonitions and other 
works of an official character, Li having held a post in the Board of 
M orks as well as his Readership in the Han-lin College. 

The Miscellanea of I-shan, being quite unofficial in character, 
is not included in any of these collections but is preserved in the 
T ang tai ts’ung shu fjf sjs:, 2 a collection of reprints of works 

written during the T’ang period. 

The Miscellanea is a collection of more than four hundred pithy 

1 T’ang ts’ai tzii has ^J£ 

says the two are synonymous. 

In former times a collection of 144 works was made by a recluse of T’ao- 
yuan and to this compilation were added twenty volumes during the reign of Ch'ien 
Lung (1736-1796). The date of the original compilation is not known. 
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sayings grouped under forty-one heads. Of no great literary merit, 
the book is yet interesting as a reflection of the manners of the period 
in which it was written, while as a manual of etiquette and morals 
it might well serve in modern China. Portrayed there also we find 
the same love of beauty, the same connection between a magnificent 
view and wine and poetry, the same taste for flowers as characterize 
the Chinese of the present day. 

Western writers have tended to emphasize the difference between 
China and the W est, while the Chinese thought themselves a race apart, 
but the Miscellanea might apply, save in the non-essentials of outward 
circumstances, almost as well to the West as to the East. 

The style is terse and generally simple and there are comparatively 
few groups in which sentences of the same form recur throughout 
the group. It is as though the author, having heard, for example, the 
neigh of a noble steed (14, 1), or chanced to pass through a courtyard 
and see lichee shells lying strewn about, jotted these down as indications 
of luxury and added to his list from time to time ; or returning from a 
feast spread out of the breeze on a hot day (17, 6) wrote it down as a 
disheartening event. (There is, by the wav, a curious dislike of hot 
weather to which no fewer than eight references occur.) Another 
noticeable feature of the style is the vividness of the pictures conjured 
up by the phrases used. Sounds that are unbearable : a lonely house 
and gibbons crving ; Unendurable : going home to a hating wife ; 
Annoyances : for the lights to fail just when the luck begins to favour 
one — these, surely, are real, not imaginary, experiences of the author. 

The meaning of the savings seems clear enough and, with a few 
exceptions, no explanations have been given. In the versions to which 
I have had access there are only three unimportant variations in the 
text, these occurring in 13, 3 : poor ” for " not known to fame ; 
25, 12 : “ spoons and chopsticks on the bowl ” for " to cross chopsticks, 
etc. ” ; and 29, 4 : chien : mean for cheng jen : witness. 


1. & ^ 

1. m m m m 

2. g he m * 

3. & I %L A 

4. IE ft Iff ffi 

5. m ft * £ & -k 
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1. Never Again! 

1. The intoxicated guest deserting the feast. 

2. The guests making off with the spoons. 

3. Noblemen’s servants being dunned. 

4. Whistling up a dog with a stick in one’s hand. 

5. A hard-up scholar inviting singing-girls. 

2 - ^^8 

1. m m m 

2. W A 

3. * m % -? 

5. fi a m m 

e. % ^ ^ m & 

7. m m & m 

8- t $g 

9. 3S A iM ISC 

2. Incongruities 

1. A poor Persian. 

2. A sick physician. 

3. A (Buddhist) disciple addicted to drink. 

4. Keepers of granaries coming to blows. 1 

5. A great fat bride. 

6. An illiterate teacher. 

7. A pork butcher reciting scriptures. 2 

8. A village elder riding in an open chair. 3 

9. A grandfather visiting courtesans. 

3. & ^ ai 

i- f t ^ i 

2 . %\ m A ® Hi 

3- % A 'P JT 

m * m m m 

5- £ # 8$ 


1 Too well-fed to fight. 

2 i.e. “ Classics ” or possibly Buddhist Sutras. 

3 Peculiar to military officials. 
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3. Shameful 

1. The newlv-wed careless of the proprieties. 

2. Bruisers’ puffy faces. 

3. A rich man suddenly poor. 1 

4. A virgin forgetting the conventions. 

5. A truly filial son getting drunk. 2 

4. ffi A &n 

i. m A 7- -k 

2- lAf I 

3. it m 

4. m Me 

4. Guilty Secrets 

1. Kidnapping another’s children. 

2. Seducing another’s concubine. 

3. Dodging the Customs. 

4. A robber’s cache. 

5. T' 

1. m ft *11 k 

2. m ft ft t, m 

3. ft a ft m ?* 

4. M 0c in' 

5- t r d' fHV 

6. il M # d> S 

5. Aof to be Despised 

1. Coarse food when hungry. 

2. A poor steed when travelling afoot. 

3. Any seat after a long tramp. 

4. Cold broth to drink when thirsty. 

5. A small boat when travelling in haste. 

6. A small house in a storm. 


The wealthy are respected and loss of wealth involves loss of respect. 
Cf. 30. 3, 4, characteristics of filial piety. 
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e. m if 

i- iiif 

2. m mm m 

3. it m m m 

4- m wt tt *# 

5 - ^ ff # 


6. Reluctant 

1. The newly-wed to entertain guests. 

2. A poor devil to contribute to a feast. 

3. A poor family to make marriages. 

4. To -visit retired officials. 

5. A pregnant woman to go afoot. 
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7. Against the Grain 

1 . Drinking wine when ill. 

2. Attending meetings in hot weather. 

3. Beating children without explanation. 

4. Being ceremonious when sweating. 

5. Being cauterized when in pain. 

6. Abusing one’s concubine at the behest of one’s wife. 

7. Exchanging visits in the heat. 

8. Applying to resign on account of old age. 

9. Entertaining guests in a miserable temple. 
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8. Resemblances 

1. A metropolitan official, like a winter melon, grows in the dark. 

2. A raven, like a hard-up scholar, croaks when hungry and cold. 

3. A seal, like an infant, always hangs about one. 

4. A magistrate, like a tiger, is vicious when disturbed. 

5. Nuns, like rats, go into deep holes. 

6. Swallows, like nuns, must go in pairs. 

7. A slave, like a cat, finding any warm corner, stays. 

9. PfC in ^ m 

1. a m ir m m m 

2- M A m » IHB i i 

3. ft m fk it*J sg 

4. $ & »n & wut & 

5 . a m m m m m % 

e- ± a m # m m % 

9. Better Left Alone 

1. When a hard -up scholar takes to music he ruins his career. 

2. When a woman takes to poetry she offends against convention. 

3. When a priest takes to drink he breaks his vows. 

4. When a wretched slave takes to reading he makes mistakes. 

5. AVhen a young man takes to alchemy he invites poverty. 

6. WTien a scholar takes to trade he demeans himself. 

10. I ^ X 

i a m 3? m 

2. a ^ m 

3. Ac m p'] % m & 

4. 
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10. Passing Hates 

1. Squabbles between man and wife. 

2. Finding fault with a concubine. 

3. Bad temper shown by underlings of a high official. 

4. Abuse of his staff by a corrupt official. 

n. A 

1. i§ {£ Bfc 1$ ^ *n 

2 . & & w: & m m n g 

3. | 

i. m t$ a m m m m 

5 . & * £ m m m m 

11. Tantalizing 

1. Happening upon a delicious odour when one’s liver is out of 

order. 

2. Making a night of it and the drinks giving out. 

3. For one’s back to itch when calling upon a superior. 

4. For the lights to fail just when the luck begins to favour one 

at cards. 

5. Inability to get rid of a worthless poor relation. 

12- A * SI 

2 . 

I ig^^aiF'fAiAfff 

5. T' m m * ft 73 B A m ? Ilf 

e. 

7. * n tr n m a B $. ft 

8. jp. % * » PI /5 £ % A m fi fig 

9. It -7- HI *£ & A UK 3£ g A « 1ft 

10. 

II p a W> »£- fr ^ ii m A a *£ US 

12. The Name without the Realitg 

1. A student who does not study the appointed themes is not 

a student. 

2. A mourner who feels no grief when condoling with the bereaved 

is not a mourner. 
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3. An old servant who neither tidies things away nor chatters 

about family affairs is not an old servant. 

4. A host who escorts a guest no further than the door is not a host. 

5. A cook without an apron or a knife and chopping-block is 

not a cook. 

6. A teacher who does not correct his pupil's exercises and studies 

is not a teacher. 

7. Underlings who do not squabble and curse are not underlings. 

8. A head of a family who does not check his possessions regularly 

is not a head. 

9. A servant who is slovenly in his dress is not a servant. 

10. A guest who sends his host no word of thanks after a feast 

is not a guest. 

11. An officer who mutters replies and marches lazily is not an 

officer. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

13. Ambiguity 1 

1. Only of a poor gift does one say, “ Can it be repaid ? " 

2. Only of an ugly bride does one say, “ She is my fate ! " 

3. Only of a nobody does one sav, “ T'ai Kung met Wen Wang 

at eighty.” 2 

4. Only of a poor appointment does one say, “ It's a place to 

make a living. " 

5. Only to be rude to a guest does one say, “ Make yourself 

at home.” 

1 Lit. a screen between what is said and what is heard. 

2 T’ai Kung, a high state official, retired into exile to avoid the tyranny of Chou 
Hsin, last ruler of the Hsia Dynasty. Years later Wen Wang, founder of the Chou 
Dynasty which overthrew the Hsia (1122 b.c.). saw T’ai Kung (who was then eighty 
years old) fishing and invited him to become his chief adviser. 


13 . m m m m 

m Ur m U it & & £ ^ # 
m m u n m. & m m & m- m 

M It 4$ life •& 31 I® sfi 

IB; M * f± # # & £ * * 

E I % & £ H- * ift 
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6. Only of a poor dwelling does one say, “ It s quite all right 

to live in.” 

7. Only those incapable of making a living for themselves rail 

at their ancestors. 

14. % M 

1. m js§ m 

2 . «t m m 

3 . m & 

4 . n & m 

5. m # m 

e. rd & m 

7. hi * « 

8- it T & Iffl 

9 rm _b Vk ® 

io. t* m m. & m 

14. Indications of Prosperity 

1. The neigh of a noble steed. 

2. The guttering of a candle. 

3. Chestnut husks. 1 

4. Lichee shells. 1 

5. Flowers flying. 

6. The twittering of orioles and swallows. 2 

7. The sound of reading aloud. 3 

8. To lose a hair-ornament. 

9. Lute playing in a lofty belvedere.* 

10. The sound of pounding drugs and rolling tea. 

15 - M A IS 

1. m ® m m it 

2 . m m m & ‘M 

3. m <± 'o n. m 

4- m J: m *11 

5- a Bf A ft n 

1 Chestnuts and lichees are luxuries. 

2 This refers to the bird-like sound of women’s voices. 

3 Leisure to enjoy literature and music. 
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6- 

7. i i tii t i 

8. g IB: m ^ IS * 

9. it is is jdl m m 

15. Exaggerations 

1. To say that a courtesan feels affection. 

2. To say that the pursuit of immortality (Taoist) brings wealth. 

3. To say that an official’s service-record is taken into con- 

sideration. 

4. To say that the king understands. 

5. To say what income one derives from one’s land. 

6. To say that one’s concubine is too young. 

7. A needy magistrate prating about official probity. 

8. To say of oneself that one studies hard. 

9. To boast of the cost of one’s plate. 

is. m m 

1. lu m & it? 

2. 

3. *+ m # * 

4. m & # + 

5. u m n m 

e. n m m m * 

7. ® 

s. £ a i i 

9. u m #r m & m 

16. Incongruities 

1. A rural magistrate transferred to the city. 

2. To hear “ Out of the way ! ” cried before a village magistrate. 1 

3. A village magistrate entertaining. 

4. A mule braying in the village. 

5. A country lout calling chickens. 

6. A rustic with new clothes. 

7. Playing the flute on cow-back. 

8. A beggar shambling along. 

9. Unofficial performers on the ‘‘ single-stick ” drum. 

1 It is not a prerogative of the village magistrate to have the road cleared for his 
chair. 
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17. ^ tfe M 

1. M 77 -0] 

2. Ittftl 

3. & it m & it 

4 . & 7§ m Oj 

5. # 5f IS i@ 

e. £ 7! # ja w % 

17. Disheartening 

1. Cutting with a blunt knife. 

2. Catching the wind in a torn sail. 

3. Trees shutting out the view. 

4. A wall which hides the mountains. 

5. No wine in flower time. 

6. A feast spread away from the breeze in hot weather. 

18- -it Ufe 

1. m a & m 

2 £ R £ 

3. * ^ ^ ± 

4. ^ is A iS 

5. fifi & h » it 

18. Dismaying 

1. To infringe another’s taboo. 

2. To meet an enemv. 

3. To meet a creditor. 

4. To blunder at a reception. 

5. To hear one’s drunken remarks when sober. 

in. « m. & 

i- % mi it 

2. f 1ST 

3- J: f I 

4. flff ±jj fg $ 

5- T IS 

6 - fflf ^ ® « 

7. # 4S * S§ 
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s. n t m k 

9. & m fs m 

10. * m m m 

ii- nr iii & & 

i2. ft % r m m hi 

19. Desecration 

1. To hear " Out of the way ! ” when enjoying flowers. 

2. To weep when looking at flowers. 

3. To spread a mat on moss. 

4. To cut down a weeping poplar. 

5. To dry small-clothes amid flowers. 

6. To be heavily burdened when travelling in spring. 

7. To tether a horse to a conical rock. 

8. To bring a lamp into moonlight. 

9. To talk banalities at a musical banquet. 

10. To plant cabbages in a fruit garden. 

11. To build a pavilion which shuts out the mountains. 

12. To keep poultry beneath a flower-stand. 

20. * & m 

1. m it m m 

2. itf ft- m m 

3. m m © # 

& m * 

5 - I A 5 ? ^ 

o. mil 

7. £ £ £ 8* 

8. g £ IB # 

9. & A 8 {g # 

20. Depressing 

1. A lonely house and gibbons crying. 

2. The coarse talk of the market-place. 

3. Sounds from the threshing-floor at a wayside inn in autumn. 

4. A young wife mourning her husband. 

5. An old man mourning his son. 

6. The magpie after being ploughed ”. 1 


The call of the magpie denotes good luck. 
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7. Beggars calling at night. 

8. A merry jig when in mourning. 

9. To hear one has graduated among the first three and die 

forthwith. 
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21. 

Waste 



1. Being ill in flower time. 

2. Being harassed in fine weather. 

3. A eunuch with a handsome wife. 

4. A festival day in a poor home. 

5. A well-to-do family at loggerheads. 

6. A poverty-stricken family with beautiful flowers. 

7. Seeing a beautiful view and not making a poem. 

8. A fine house and no entertaining. 

22. pj- & 

!■ h n de m 

2 a & m m 

s- m ft m h *£ 

4- fs id] m 

r >- -A X # & 

6 - #Mtl A A 4* 

7 - ft * m m 

8 % m t m m 

T? ^ jtf I? ^ 

22. Unendurable 

1. The hot season by a fat man. 

2. To go home to a hating wife. 

3. To come across greedy and tyrannical superiors. 
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4. Hatred for one’s everyday colleagues. 

5. A long journey in the hot season. 

6. Long contact with a coarse person. 

7. A wet day in a boat with leaky awnings. 

8. Dirt and damp in a poor cottage. 

9. An officious official. 


23. m % 

1- ft m m e m % ^ 

2. & A 3* t£ * SS g 

3. ^ #j m # & 

4. m % m t m 

5- ss A A ¥ # 

23. A of Permissible 

1. Priests joking with courtesans. 

2. Servants imitating scholars. 

3. Juniors behaving arrogantly to their betters. 

4. Servants and concubines cutting into the conversation. 

5. Soldiers and rustics trying to talk like scholars. 

24. it *E 

1. A f] ^ $ a ® A 

2- h n m fa ^ 

3- A # 1$ B j| 

4. ffi & t fa # a 

5 . & m % % m 

6 - + <£ 

Jl, IS 

24. (The Power of) Suggestion 

1. Wearing green in winter makes one feel cold. 

2. Seeing red in summer makes one feel hot. 

3. Entering the shrine of a good spirit suggests seeing a bad one. 

4. Heavy curtains suggest someone lurking. 

5. Passing a butcher's gives a frowsy feeling. 

6. Seeing water cools one. 

7. Seeing plum trees makes one’s mouth water. 
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25 . m m m 

1. ff 

2 . it m m m 

3. m * ^ & p@ 

4. ff M fr s i& 

5. g ± «l m. 

6- 1 1 A IS 

7- fi^AS 

s. % m % ^ 

9. & % \ ® m m & 

10 . 

11- J; 

i 2 . m m & m & -t 

25. Bad Form 

1. To wrangle with one’s fellow guests. 

2. To fall from one’s polo pony. 

3. To eat or smoke in the presence of superiors. 

4. Priests and nuns lately returned to ordinary life. 

5. To vociferate orders at a banquet. 

6. To cut into the conversation. 

7. To go to another’s bed in boots. 

8. To preface remarks with a giggle. 

9. To kick over tables when a guest. 

10. To sing love-songs in the presence of one’s wife’s father or 

mother. 

11. To reject distasteful food and put it back on the dish. 

12 . To lay chopsticks across a soup-bowl. 

26 . ^ m m & 

1- 

2. ik] m m ^ it 

3. m- m m it n m 

4. IfiAiS At 

5- M k M ± A 

6 - m % -k & m 

7. m % k ft m 

s. m js k m m 

9- ® _h fe 51 p D u Bfc 
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26. Inopportune 

To talk books before a nobody. 

To recite poems to a courtesan. 

To claim relationship with some exalted person. 

To be hospitable at the expense of one’s master. 

To return half-eaten food to the host. 

To take children to a banquet. 

To flatter skill in children. 

To encourage children to be petted and proud. 

To monopolize the tit-bits at a banquet. 

To insist upon the latest fashion. 

To hinder one’s host by sitting on after a meal. 

To ask one’s host the price of food. 

To be on friendly terms with a widow. 

To eat another’s food and not defer to him. 

To make the lender come for a borrowed article. 

To enter private apartments or pick up another’s things to 
look at. 

To be ungrateful to a benefactor. 

To pick fruit in another’s garden. 

To talk big when hard-up. 

To play the rich man when poor. 

To be a visitor and call oneself a guest . 1 
To feast and waste time in summer. 

1 i.e. claim the privileges of a guest. 


* 
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27. HS A 

i m * % * * 

2. m % * m s # 

3. m m a m i± * & 

4- % M « J4 

5. * 1 1 ± 

6. $ v #s m n* 

"• * § & & £ 

27. Mortifications 

1. Failure of an honoured guest to accept one’s invitation. 

2. The arrival of a disliked person 1 uninvited. 

3. To be unable to rid oneself of a drunken man. 

4. To be penniless when things are cheap. 

5. To go for a stroll and run across a creditor. 

6. To be seated next an enemy. 

7. To meet a disliked person 1 on a hot day. 

8. A lovely concubine and a jealous wife. 


28- m ffi 


1- f\ m * is ft 

2- £n » * m & 

3. Ittf I g & & 

4 Ji, A £ ^ $ SF 

5 § S & & 3£t tfc A 

6. IE ig 3E ^ ^ ^ in 

7- $ ft & g £ +0 

28. Stupidities 

1. To have money and not pay off debts. 

2. To recognize one’s faults and be unable to reform. 

3. To listen to another's conversation and contradict him sharply. 

4. To read another’s essay and assail it violently. 

5. To be blind to one’s own failings but violently disapprove 

of another’s. 

6. To guess wrongly in a drinking game but refuse to pay the 

forfeit. 2 

7. Insolently to pose as wealthy when poor. 

1 Or a guest who does not drink. 

Guessing games to encourage drinking were (and are) common in many forms, 
the penalty for an error being to drink a cup of wine. 
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29. 

Unenlightened 




1. To discuss a man’s faults behind his back. 

2. To love betraying secrets. 

3. To destroy one’s family for love of wine. 

4. To be a suborned witness. 

5. Deceitfully to hasten to flatter. 1 

6. To blab abroad the shortcomings of one's relatives. 

7. To demand division of property while parents are alive. 

8. To be ignorant of the order of precedence in an assembly. 

9. To cherish resentment and yet expect forgiveness. 

10. To be kind to a man and expect gratitude. 


30. m A ffi jiffi ft 

1. m tk m is a 

2 . m pf- & # 

3 . # ? m a* ❖ 

4. m # m m £ m 

5. *? IE ® PI 

6. & -M m tic M. & 

m m m a a 

8- m A it: m Vj E Vi 

9 - n ffl 7 f? a 

10. f ffl ? i A ^ ^ 


1 Lit. three heads and two faces. 
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30. Present-day Idiosyncrasies 

1. Unreasoning jealousy. 

2. Invoking the Spirits in one’s cups. 

3. Dutiful sons reciting ditties. 1 

4. Truly dutiful sons going to cock-fights and races. 

5. Enemies remembering those who were kind. 

6. Adults flying kites. 

7. Supporting idlers. 

8. Women cursing in public. 

9. Selling property to defray wedding or funeral expenses. 

10. Mortgaging one’s real estate on behalf of another. 

si. 0 m 

1. w % n m m 

2. # & n- m ^ m m 

3 . % # p* m % 

4. m * m tfc m & 

5. I t A iP i i 

6. m a a m Eg 

31. Improper 

1. To call upon sons and grandsons to testify to one’s virtue. 

2. To send a maternal uncle away during one’s mother’s lifetini* 

3. To call wife or younger brother in the presence of one's parents. 

4. To uphold one's wife and blame one’s elders. 

5. To sacrifice to the dead and yet make merry. 

6. To walk straight into another's private rooms. 

32. M 

1. n % ® m # ^ 

2. n & m n m 

3. n -k m m it? 

4 - ^ m * fr $ 
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>■ ft £ ff, ^ M i 


1 At — songs, " ditties.” tlj" A ■ also called /Js [[j . a scholar of the \ uan 
Dynasty, wrote a collection of rhymes and songs with the title /J s iii /J' ft 
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32. 

Things 

gone . 

Aglcg 


1. Good parents lacking good sons. 

2. A good son lacking a good wife. 

3. A good daughter lacking a good husband. 

4. Having money and not knowing how to spend it. 

5. Having fine clothes and not knowing how to wear them. 

6. A fine dwelling left unswept. 

7. Having silk and not making clothes. 

8. Having a beautiful colour and not knowing how to match it. 

9. A beloved concubine urging one to a very difficult matter. 

10. Being too sparing of money to get treatment when sick. 

11. Letting children grow up uneducated. 

12. Having a library and not reading. 

13. Going to bed early on moonlight nights. 

14. Looking at beautiful flowers and neither reciting poetry 

nor drinking wine. 

15. Failing to enjoy fine scenery when near it. 

16. Having delicate-flavoured food and yet being stingy enough 

to hoard rancid bean-curd. 

17. An official demanding probity in others and himself breaking 

the law against bribes. 

18. Having a good constitution and wasting one’s patrimony 

by idling. 

19. Having power and not using it to do good. 

20. In youth loving ease and learning nothing. 
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33 . s m 
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10. & m 

33. Unlucky 

1. To eat lying down. 

2. To sigh when nothing’s the matter. 

3. To sing in bed. 

4. To eat bareheaded. 

5. To write bareheaded. 

6. To swear an oath involving one’s parents. 

7. To beat one’s breast and curse another. 1 

8. To sit on grass. 

9. To perform the toilet in the light of the sun or moon. 

10. To dip spoon or chopsticks in the bowl before the meal begins. 

34. m n 

i- m # is m 

-■ V R Bfc & 

3- # ^ * R % 

4 ft m k 

5 . m m T' m it 
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12. % >H * g it 

1 Curses are apt to light upon the person pointed at and an angry man beating his 
own breast inadvertently indicates himself as the object of his curses. 
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34. Poverty is inevitable when one — 

1. Has a lazy wife. 

2. Lies long abed. 

3. Brings up a boy to be inferior to his father. 

4. Borrows money in order to give entertainments. 

5. Does not check store lists. 

6. Neglects one’s farm. 

7. Throws away food or wine. 

8. Likes gambling or drinking. 

9. Fills storerooms with useless lumber. 

10. Is careless about grain. 

11. Wastes one’s estate in the pursuit of pleasure. 

12. Is not thrifty. 

13. Maintains many concubines. 

14. Is always changing one's resilience. 

15. Frequents the company of the powerful and rich. 

1G. Is economical to the point of meanness. 

17. Insists on buying when things are dear. 

18. Does not buy when things are cheap. 

19. Tries too many smart tricks. 

20. Screens the members of one's family when they do wrong. 

35. & ft 

1. m * ® m 

2. & & m & 

3 . n Km mm 
•1 

5 . * x m n 

e u w m m *a 

& be & m 
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35. 

Wealth is assured when one — 


Seeks diligently and uses sparingly. 

Learns a trade and widens experience. 

Takes stock frequently. 

Is not self-indulgent. 

Does not borrow. 

Has hinds who can plough and maids who can weave. 
Sleeps by night and rises early. 

Rears stock. 

Ploughs in proper season. 

Stores up when the season arrives. 

Has children who are harmonious. 

Has not a mistress who believes in Buddha. 

Has women-folk who all agree. 

Puts up with hardships. 

Inventories one’s valuables. 

Gathers the “ mites ” that make the “ muckle ”. 
Catches the market. 

Does not trample on goods. 

36. m m 
1 & ft 

2 . m m m m 
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36. They are capable who — 

1. Keep their natures within moderate bounds. 

2. Are discreet in secret matters. 

3. Associate with the wise. 

4. Understand what they are about. 

5. Do not babble in their cups. 

6. Respect other people’s taboos. 

7. Judge the present from the past. 

8. Do not practise meannesses. 

9. Boast not unseemly. 

10. Esteem the virtuous. 

11. Join not themselves to the meaner sort. 

12. Credit not blindly the words of servants. 

13. Inquire what to avoid. 

14. Inquire about the customs of any state they enter. 

15. Are on the alert at night. 

16. Ask when in doubt. 

17. Do not argue with every chance comer. 

37. t* 
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37. Train a Son to — 

1. Learn the ancestral business. 

2. Keep faith. 

3. Be ceremonious, just, moderate, modest. 

4. Be thoroughly versed in the six kinds of knowledge. 

5. Converse intelligently. 

0. Be dignified in social intercourse. 

7. Be loyal, true, respectful, economical. 

8. Be filial, reverent, kindly, gracious. 

9. Read widely and hold liberal views. 

10. Make friends with the worthy. 

11. Avoid becoming a slave to amusement. 

12. Practise restraint. 

13. Be resourceful. 
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38. Train a Daughter to — 

1. Learn women’s duties. 

2. Understand catering. 

3. Be meek, true, respectful, thrifty. 

4. Have as adornments consideration and manners. 

5. Learn letter-writing and book-keeping. 

0. Be careful to speak softlv. 
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7. Be modest. 

8. Sing no ditties. 

9. Avoid gossip. 

10. Delight in serving her elders. 
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39. Lapses 

1. Trying to be a Jack-of-all-trades. 

2. Scolding another’s servants. 

3. Boring a hole in the wall to spy upon neighbours. 

4. Entering a house without knocking. 

5. Being careless about spitting. 

6. Sitting uninvited in the seat of honour. 

7. Opening boxes and letters. 

8. Lifting chopsticks before the host’s signal. 

9. Laying down chopsticks before all have finished eating. 

10. Stretching across the table to reach things. 
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40. Presumption 

1. Opening another’s dispatches. 

2. Riding another’s saddled horse. 

3. Trying another’s bow. 

4. Pricing another’s possessions. 

5. Criticizing another’s composition. 

6. Settling another’s domestic affairs. 

7. Taking part in another’s quarrel. 

8. Deciding in a dispute. 
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41. Ignorance 

1. To abuse another without saying why. 

2. To join in a scheme without investigation. 

3. For a layman to imitate the ways of the priesthood. 

4. Not to discriminate between right and wrong in a matter. 

5. To allow a son to indulge in dancing. 

6. To allow a son to cage animals. 

7. For a man to learn women’s work. 

8. To be on the look-out for petty advantages. 
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Note . — The remaining sentences may have originally formed a 
separate group as they have a common form distinct from the earlier 
sayings under this heading. 

9. Don’t drink to intoxication. 

10. Don’t enter a widow’s house alone. 

11. Don’t go alone in the dark. 

12. Don’t consort with rogues. 

13. Don’t take things for fun and say nothing about it. 

14. Don’t open another’s private letters. 

15. Don’t borrow without returning promptly. 





NOTES ON THE TEMPLE OF HEAVEN AT MOUKDEN 
By E. D. Edwards 
(PLATE IX) 

JAY a.d. 1616 Nurhachu had become the acknowledged leader of the 
Tartar tribes which he had overcome one by one. In this year, 
at the request of the chiefs, he assumed the title of Emperor, with 
T’ien Ming 5^ as reign-title. T’ai Tsu ^ jjj[, to give him his 
dynastic name, captured Moukden in 1621 and transferred his capital 
thither in 1625. He died in 1626. 

T’ai Tsu’s son, whose Ch’ing dynastic title is T’ai Tsung ^ 
succeeded in 1627 and took the reign-title T’ien Ts’ung ^ Jfg) 
which he retained until 1635. He continued his father’s conquests 
and his influence increased. In that year the time seemed to have 
come for the assumption of a new dignity so he took to himself a 
dynasty, naming it Ta Ch’ing 

Certain emblems belong to an emperor ; certain attributes are 
necessary to a dynasty. China had long been a model in the east, 
particularly in matters of ceremony. As a Chinese dynasty had 
ancestral temples, so the new (Manchu) Emperor built his ; as the 
Ming had an Altar of Heaven, so the new dignitary must also have such 
an altar. He built it south-south-east of Moukden, his capital, 
about three miles outside the mud wall and half a mile from the Hun 
Eiver, on the left bank. With the assumption of these new dignities, 
he took also a new reign-title, Ch’ung Te % (a.d. 1636). 

The Ch’ing Emperor watched the closing years of the Ming until 
1643, when he died, leaving his throne to a son, best known as Shun 
Chih )I[fi a boy in charge of the Regent Dorgun. Events led to 
the entry’ of the Regent with his charge into Peking in 1644 as conqueror 
and thenceforward the Ch’ing dymastv reigned there. Moukden ceased 
to be the capital and consequently’ the sacrifices to Heaven were no 
longer performed there but in Peking. The Moukden Altar fell into 
ruins. 

In view of the importance of the Moukden Temple of Heaven 
in the early' part of the dynasty it is surprising that it was not better 
preserved by the later Ch’ing rulers and also that so little has been 
written concerning it by either Chinese or foreign writers. 1 

In a paper read before the North China Branch of the Royal 

1 Brief reference is made to the erection of the Temple in the Encyclopedia 
Britannicn : Moukden, and by H. E. M. James in The Long White Mountain. It is 
not included in a list of China’s monuments published by the China Monument Society 
In the Journal of the Sorth China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society (vol. xliii, 1912). 
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Asiatic Society on The State Religion of China during the Mancha 
Dynasty, by E. T. Williams,. M.A., and published in the Journal of the 
Society (vol. xliv, 1913) there appears only one reference to the 
performance of the Sacrifice to Heaven before the entry of the Manchus 
into Peking: “ The Ta Ck’ing Hui Tien fz. fra 'it A records that 
the Emperor T’ai Tsimg Wen, in the first year of the period Ch’ung Te. 
offered sacrifice to Heaven in the southern suburb and issued an edict 
saying : “ The ancient emperors and kings before they were acquainted 
with cooked food, in performing the sacrificial ceremonies used the 
raw flesh of animals for offerings. After generations carefully followed 
in their footsteps without change . . . Later to prevent its spoiling it 
was allowed to cook and offer it. From this it became a rule in 
worshipping Heaven to use the cooked flesh of oxen.” 

“ This edict was issued before the conquest of China ” and must 
therefore refer to the worship of Heaven on the Altar at Moukden. 

The substance of the above article is included in Mr. Williams 
China Yesterday and To-day (Harrap, 1923), again without any further 
mention of the early worship at Moukden. But certain features of the 
Peking Temple may have been characteristic of the Moukden one also. 
Referring to the former the author says : “ Color, form and number 
all play an important part, in the construction of the temples. . . ■ 
The prevailing colour of the Temple of Heaven is blue, the azure of 
the sky.” 

In this connection it is interesting to note that Mr. C. H. Brewitt- 
Taylor (to whose kindness I owe the details of the Moukden temple 
in its present state) says, “ On one visit I saw a small piece of blue tile 
peeping out of the earth near the south gate. It was inconvenient to 
dig it up just then, and at my next visit it had disappeared.” 

“During the Ming Dynasty,” Williams continues, “the tiles of 
the Temple of Heaven were green . . . When the buildings at the 
temple in Peking were repaired by Ch’ien Lung he directed that blue 
tiles should be substituted.” 

There is no reason to suppose that the altar in Moukden was covered, 
but it may well be that the gates were roofed over with tiles in the 
manner of gates, though this is not, it must be admitted, suggested 
bv the plan of the temple 1 2 in the Sheng-ching thing chih 2 fj\ ill fe? 


1 This plan may not be accurate. The text of the Sheng-ching t’ung chih 
states that there were nine steps, for example, whereas the plan shows but one 
flight of three. 

2 Topography of the Province of Sheng-ching (Feng-t’ien). 
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(Fig. 1). It may even be possible that the terraces which formed the 
altar were paved with blue tiles, for when the Temple of Heaven 
in Peking was repaired by Ch’ien Lung and it was decided to enlarge 

n ^ 



Fio. 1. — Plan of the Temple of Heaven, photographed from the Sheng-ching t’utig chih. 
(The plan occupied two pages of the original and the blocks appear to have been made 

separately and not matched.) 


the existing altar, a memorial addressed to the throne on the subject 
contained these words, ‘ In the old arrangement the tiles were little 
more than two feet square ; in the present they must be enlarged to 
three feet five or six inches. Under these circumstances it will be 


I 
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difficult to use tile, and it will be necessary to obtain stone of a moxa 
blue color.’ ” (E. T. Williams : State Religion). 

“ The circle, too, is appropriate to Heaven . . . hence the shape 
of the altars . . . Odd numbers belong to Heaven. Nine is the key 
number at the Altar of Heaven and the music consists of nine pieces. 
(Ibid.) The note in the Sheng-ching t’ung chih says that the topmost 
terrace of the altar at Moukden consists of nine layers (i.e. circles of 
tiles) and is 18 (9 x 2) feet in circumference, the second of seven circles 
with circumference 36 (9 X 4) feet, and the third of five circles with 
circumference 54 (9 X 6) feet. All the three terraces are 3 feet in 
height. Thus the odd numbers are represented and nine is particularly 
emphasized. 


Notes from Chinese Sources 

T’u shu chi ch’eng H # % f& 1 : “ T’ai Tsung Wen Huang Ti 
(having completed the city of Moukden) then built the Altar of Heaven. 
Also, *' Beyond the mud wall, outside the Te-sheng '/& Gate was 
set up a circular mound surrounded by a wall 110 chang 2 m 
circumference. On the south were three gates (or possibly’ a triple 
gate) and on the east, west and north one each.” 

Ta Ch’ing hui tien : ‘‘ In the beginning of the dynasty, from the 
first y r ear of Ch’ung Te (1636) began the sacrifices on the altars in the 
suburbs. In the first year 3 of Shun Chih (1644) it was determined that 
annually’, on the day of the winter solstice, sacrifice should be offered 
to Heaven on the circular altar, and on the day of the summer solstice 
sacrifice should be made to earth on the square altar. In the fourteenth 
y’ear were performed the ceremonies for invoking a good harvest and 
thereafter the ceremonial music and usages became gradually' more 
complete.” 

“ In the first y’ear of Ch’ung Te, in the fourth month, were 
originated the sacrifices to Heaven in the southern suburb. (Note : 
Outside the Te-sheng Gate on the nine-stepped circular altar.) ” 

Ta Ch’ing i t’ung chih fpf — j ^ (Topography of the Empire ) : 
“ The Altar of Heaven was outside the Te-sheng Gate. It was here that 
sacrifice was offered to Heaven in the beginning of the dymasty’. The 
surrounding wall was 113 chang in circumference. On the south side 


; Full title: * ^ m m m j&- 

2 = 11 ft. 9 in. English measure. 

3 i.e. the first year of his reign in Peking. 
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there was a triple gate (or three gates) while on the east, west and 
north there was one each. In the forty-third year of C'h’ien Lung 
an edict was sent to Sheng-ching ordering that the altar should be 
repaired. In the forty-eighth year it was repaired under instructions 
from the Throne.” 

Sheng-ching thing chih (1779 ed.) : “ The Altar of Heaven. Five 
li to the south, outside the Te-sheng Gate, was set up a circular mound, 
constructed in the old style (i.e. in the style of the old Ming altar at 
Peking) in three terraces. Each terrace is built upon the circular 
surface of the one below and the bricks are laid round layer by layer 
(i.e. in concentric circles). 

“ The topmost terrace consists of nine concentric circles and is 
eighteen feet in circumference, the second of seven circles thirty-six 
feet in circumference and the lowest of five circles fifty-four feet in 
circumference. All the three terraces are three feet in height. 1 

“The surrounding wall is 113 chang in circumference 2 and has 
a gate on the south and one each on the east, west and north. On the 
first terrace sacrifice was humbly offered to the Most High Ruler of 
Almighty Heaven, the tablet facing south, and to the Holy Ones 
(ancestors) in order of rank, their tablets facing east and west 

( p ig- 2 )- 

“ On the second terrace were offered the complementary sacrifices 
to the Sun, the Moon, the Stars, the Constellations, Clouds, Rain, 
Wind and Thunder, the tablets (of these deities) facing towards the 
east and towards the west respectively (Fig. -)■ 

“In the first year of Ch’ung Te, in the fourth month, T’ai 
Tsung Wen Huang Ti having obtained the imperial seal and having, 
at the request of the chiefs and the great ministers, humbly accepted 
the exalted title, went in person to make the sacrifice announcing the 
fact. This was the inauguration of the sacrifices to Heaven in the south 
suburb. (Here follows a list of the utensils, etc., in use at the sacrifices. 3 ) 
The musical instruments were placed at the foot of the altar, suspended 
some on the left and some on the right. The ceremonial rules were 
very complete. 

“ In the eleventh month, on the day of the winter solstice, T’ai 
Tsung, having personally led the imperial princes, their sons and all 

1 This was the precise arrangement of the tiles of the original Altar of Heaven in 
Peking. 

2 The wall of the Temple of Heaven in Peking is square. 

3 The list is too long and detailed to be included here. 
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the ministers, civil and military, in a three days’ fast, sacrificed t> 
Heaven on the circular altar to announce that his troops were takim 
the field for the purpose of reducing Ch’ao-hsien. 

In the third year of Shun Chih (a.D. 1647) regulations were drawn 
up to the effect that whatever repairs might be required to any of tin 



f I0 ' — Rough plan showing approximate positions of tablets, as indicated in Sheng 

ching t’ung rkih. 

* Xot specified in Sheng-ching t’vng rhik but added by analogy with the practice at Pekin 


altars in Sheng-ching report should be made to the Sheng-ching Board 
of Works who should thereupon examine into the matter and carry 
out the repairs. 

In the fortv-third year of Clvien Lung (a.D. 1779) the Emperor 
v ent to Sheng-ching. Orders were received for the repair of the altars. 
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In the tenth month of the forty-fifth year (a.d. 1781) the repairs were 
completed. 

" In the forty-eighth year (a.d. 1784), in the autumn, the ninth 
month, the Emperor visited Sheng-ching. 

“ There were four poems made to commemorate the repairs to 
the altars and temples. These poems were called (1) Chin an 0 3fc, 
(2) Yu chih jjp (3) Rung tsai ^ and (4) Tien chang men 

}i v: iV’ 

Unfortunately I have not been able to consult the Feng eh’ang pai 
shan chi & S 6 til IB, the record of a journey taken under imperial 
command by a high Manchu official to the original home of the Manchus, 
while the Ch’in ting man chou yuan 'liu k’ao /£ f$S iKl ijjfc 3% > 
“ researches into the history, antiquities and geographical details 
regarding the Manchu nation, drawn up in compliance with an 
imperial mandate about the year 1777 ” (Wylie, Notes on Chinese 
Literature), although it records the history of the worship of Heaven, 
gives no details of the temple at Moukden. 

Notes on the Ruins (Plate IX) 

The altar is a circular mound three feet high. It is of brick, now 
overlaid with dust and overgrown with weeds. The note in the 
Ta Ch’ing hui tien says that it had nine steps. There are no traces of 
stone. There are two other mounds, east and west, both on a brick 
foundation and also overgrown. 

The note in the Sheng-ching t’ung chih says there were four gates, 
one on each side. There are now four openings, enlarged from the 
old gates by the disappearance of bricks, but there is nothing to 
indicate that, as stated in the Ta Ch’ing i t’ung chih. there were three 
gates (or a triple gate) on the south side. 

Perhaps four-fifths of the surrounding wall are left. The circum- 
ference is approximately 1,100 feet. The wall is of brick, 41 courses 
high, say 10 feet. It is 2-J feet thick, and roofed with three layers of 
brick, the lowest laver projecting over the wall so as to protect it from 
w et. The bricks are grey, smooth, well-made and hard. They measure 
about 12 bv 6 by 2 inches. (The ordinary house brick is 9 in. long, 
while the bricks of the Great Wall and of the walls of Peking are very 
much larger.) 

The sills of all four gates remain. It is probable that the gates were 
roofed over. 1 

1 See comment on p. 7S8 by Mr. C. H. Brewitt-Taylor. 
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The purpose of the two lesser mounds referred to above (Fig. 3) 
is not clear. They can scarcely have been used by the musicians, 
for the position of the musical instruments is stated to have been at 
the foot of the altar and these mounds, as will be seen from Fig. 3, 
are at some little distance from the larger one. Beyond the deities 
mentioned there seems no indication of the worship of any others 
in the Temple of Heaven. The Y u chih Sheng-ching fu ® 


N 



Fic. 3. — Rough plan of ruins of Altar of Heaven, lloukden. 

Scale 100 ft. to 1 in., approx. 

a poem in praise of the citv of Moukden written by the Emperor 
Ch’ien Lung, records the erection of a circular altar and refers to the 
height and solidity of the wall, but says nothing of these two mounds. 
Amiot, in his translation of the poem, 1 says : “ D’un cote sont les 
appartements du jeune et des expiations ; de Tautre sont ceux ou l’on 

1 Eloge de la Vi lie de Moukden . . . Paris, 1770. 
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depose ce qu’on doit offrir ” — this presumably by analogy with the 
practice at Peking. There appears, however, to be no reason to connect 
such possibly temporary structures with the two mounds, which were 
of a permanent character. In the Temple of Heaven at Peking there 
stands in the south-east corner of the square court which surrounds 
the altar a “ cylindrical structure of green glazed tile ”, the altar of 
burnt offerings, while in the south-west corner are three tall masts 
on which are hung the lanterns which illumine the early morning 
sacrifices, and it is to these positions that the mounds of the Moukden 
Temple approximate most closely. 



RAM AKA THA — A STUDY 


By K. R. Pisharoti 

rpHE latest work published in the Balamanorama Series is 
Vasudeva’s Rama-kathd . 

The editor has rightly pointed out that the author cannot be the 
famous Narayana Bhattatiri, the famous poet-grammarian-devotee of 
Kerala, as was suggested by the late lamented Mm. T. Ganapati 
Sastrl. One may not subscribe to all that he has said about Kula- 
sekhara, but it must be conceded that he has laid proper emphasis on 
the fact that our author cannot be identified with the famous Yamaka- 
poet who wrote the Yudhisthira-vijaya. It may also be admitted 
with the editor that he cannot be the same as the author of Sauri- 
kathodaya and T ripura-dahana , for their parentage differs, and the 
styles of the two are different. Similarly, it may well be accepted 
that our author is identical with the writer of Samksepa-ramdyana and 
S°-bhdrata. So far I agree with him ; but I am not so sure that the 
authors of Rama-kathd and of Ydsudeva-vijaya, the grammatical 
treatise to which Naravana wrote his supplement, cannot be identical. 
I cannot also agree in assigning this Yasudeva to the seventeenth 
century, a view that has been induced by an incorrect reading and a 
wrong interpretation. 

The opening stanza of the quotation given from the Samksepa- 
rdmdyana, as given in page 9 of the introduction, gives an incorrect 
reading in the third pdda. It reads prakdsah srlkaro rdjd ; but the 
correct text is prakdsasrlkaro rdjd. This is the reading given in 
the manuscripts which I have had occasion to examine, and it is 
significant as proving the familv to which Ravi \ arma belonged. 
The expression prakdsasrlkaro raja means " the king who brings 
prosperity to the kingdom of Prakasa ”, i.c. the ancient kingdom of 
Vettat in South Malabar, not the least important of the kingdoms in 
ancient Kerala. This family was at one time the chief centre of 
light and learning, and our traditions say that many literary stars 
enjoyed its patronage. The most important patrons of whom we now 
have any information are Rama 'N arma. Aditva \ arma. and Ravi 
^ arma. A reading of the various contexts in which these names occur 
suggests that the latter two were contemporaries, the one following 
the other on their ancestral yadi. The editor has had to find out a 
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royal house to locate his author, and in the absence of any informa- 
tion regarding the various royal families of Kerala he naturally tried 
to find for him a place in a family which has produced an Aditya 
Varma. But the substitution of the correct reading and the identifica- 
tion of the kingdom of Prakasa with the Vettat kingdom show that 
the Aditya Varma of the text need not, rather should not, be trans- 
planted from Vettat in South Malabar to Travancore in South Kerala. 
The author of the Rama-katha was a protege of Aditya Varma of Vettat 
and not of Travancore. Hence the date of the work, as fixed up by 
the editor, cannot claim correctness or finality. 

I have elsewhere elaborated my view of this Vasudeva, and the 
following is a summary of it. I incline to identify him with the 
Vasudeva who figured as a budding boy-poet atr the court of the 
famous \ ikrama of Calicut, which at the beginning of the fifteenth 
century contained a number of literary gems. Uddanda, the author 
of the drama Mallika-marutam and the poem Kokila-samdesam , 
Narayanan Namputiripad of Cennos Mana, the author of Tantra- 
samuccayam, Kakkasseri (Damodaran) Bhattatiri, the famous rival 
of Uddanda, and the author of Vasumati-vikranta, a drama in six 
acts these are a few of the Sanskrit poets who graced that court. 
The genius of the young Vasudeva first manifested itself in a Samdesa- 
kavya, the Bhriigu-samdesa, in reply to Uddanda’s Kokila, which 
was written at the instance of the great Vikrama himself. We have 
no information that the literary traditions of this warrior-statesman- 
poet king were continued by his immediate successors ; on the other 
hand, we see that literature flourished in other courts, for instance, 
at Cochin and Vettat. One therefore inclines to think that after 
the demise of V ikrama V asudeva, then in his prime, migrated to the 
court of \ eftat, where he found new masters in Aditya Varma and 
Ravi \ arma, at whose bidding he wrote the Rdma-kathd, Samksepa- 
ramdyana and Samksepa-bharata. From this point of view, the 
Rdma-kathd may well be assigned to the closing decades of the fifteenth 
or the opening decades of the sixteenth century. 

I am also of opinion that this "V asudeva is identical with the 
grammarian \ asudeva who wrote the grammatical treatise Vasudeva- 
vijaya, to supplement which the famous Naravana Bhattatiri wrote 
his Dhatu-kdvya. Himself a grammarian of no mean order, it is 
strange that he should have written a supplement, and not another 
original work. But a reason can be found if we may identify the 
grammarian with the scholar of the same name in the Bhatta Mana. 
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In the closing years of the fifteenth century and the opening 
years of the sixteenth, the Payyiir Bhatta Mana rose to high eminence. 
During this period it produced well oyer a dozen members, all of 
whom were distinguished scholars. The most famous of them are 
Rsi and his brothers Sankara and Bliavadasa. and Rsi's nine sons, 
Paramesvara, Narayana, Yasudeva, etc. The nine brothers had 
one sister, and her son was the grammarian Narayana. The author 
of the Rdma-kathd may well be identified with the Yasudeya who 
was one of the nine brothers, and the grammarian. On this view 
there was a reason why Narayana should write a supplement only ; 
for he is thus paying his homage to his uncle. From our point of 
view, then, Yasudeva the author of the Rdma-katha is identical with 
the Yasudeva of Payyur Bhatta Mana, the boy-protege of the Zamorin 
Yikrama, and the author of Bhn'iga-samdesa and the grammatical 
treatise. This suggests the opening years of the sixteenth century 
as the date of the Rdma-kathd. 

In concluding this note, it may not be out of place to emphasize 
that great care must be taken in dealing with Kerala Sanskritists, 
because there is a confusing recurrence of similar names both among 
proteges and patrons, and a complete absence of a connected history 
of Kerala. These make the subject very difficult. It is also worth 
remembering that Travancore history is not Kerala history, that it 
is only a part of it, and not the whole of it. This important fact cannot 
be too much emphasized, because it has been very often forgotten, 
and even recognized scholars have been found who have said that 
Bhaskara Ravi Yarma, the donor of the Jewish plate, was a king of 
Travancore ! This clearly attests the popular ignorance of the very 
fundamentals of Kerala history, an ignorance which has considerably 
vitiated the conclusions of even eminent scholars and led them to 
propound astonishing theories. 


VOL. V. PART IV. 




GLEANINGS FROM EARLY URDU POETS.— II 


By T. Grahame Bailey 

Qutb MushtarI, 1609, a Dakni Poem by Mulla Yajh! of 

Golkunda 

Q UTB MUSHTARI is a MS. poem in the India Office Library. 

The Catalogue of Hindustani MSS. states (p. 64, No. 122) 
that the name and author are unknown ; but Mohyeddin Qadri in 
his recently published Urdu Shahpdre gives the name of the poem, 
points out that twice in the course of it Yajhi is mentioned as the author, 
and adduces convincing reasons for concluding that this Yajhi and the 
author of the prose work Sab Ras, which was twenty-five years later, 
are the same person. The date of Qutb MushtarI is a.h. 1018 = 
a.d. 1609. 

Urdu Shahpare is a work of great value. It discusses Urdu authors 
from the earliest times down to the death of Vali and to illustrate 
their writings gives well-chosen extracts, many of which are taken 
from MSS. 

It has been debated whether Yajhi or the King of Golkunda, 
Qull Qutb Shah, was the first literary writer of Urdu poetry. The 
King reigned from 1580 to 1611. The exact date of his w r ork is not 
known, but as it is unlikely that he wrote nothing till the last two years 
of his life, I have no doubt that the greater part of his poetry (which 
occupies 1,800 MS. pages) was anterior to Yajhi’s poem. These two 
authors are of the highest importance. Before their time verse had been 
religious and moral, written not as poetry, but as a means of instruc- 
tion. The chief religious poets before 1600 were Shan Mira Ji, d. 1496, 
his son Shah Burhan, d. 1582, Khub Muhammad, who wrote in 1578, 
and the author of Nur Nama about the same time. Of these Shah 
Burhan was a writer of real poetic merit. They all belonged to the 
Deccan or Gujrat. 

From the ease with which Qull Qutb Shah and VajhI handle the 
language it is plain that Urdu poetry was even then not quite in its 
infancy. There is a surprising modernity about their writing. The 
bad habit of dependence upon Persian was only beginning. 

Qutb MushtarI deals with a legendary incident in the life of the 
King during whose reign it was written. He dreams, while a prince, 
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of a lovely maiden. After a time he sets out in search of her., and at the 
end of manv adventures finds and marries her. VajhI, who was poet 
laureate., must have been encouraged by the King to write the romance, 
for without his sovereign's approval he would not have dared to do so. 
It will be seen that he is fresher and more direct than most of the 
poets of the following century, and from the standpoint of poetry his 
work stands higher than that of many who are far better known. 
He is in fact little more than a name in prose, and is unknown in poetry. 

With a view to making the text accessible to a larger number of 
scholars and students I have transliterated it into Roman. This has 
necessitated a decision upon the pronunciation of every syllable. 
It is perhaps regrettable that a quasi-canonical character has thus been 
given to ideas about early Dakni pronunciation which are sometimes 
conjectural, but the advantages outweigh the disadvantages. I have 
tried to make the spelling fulfil the metrical requirements of the poem, 
but have omitted the frequently occurring, unwritten extra -a. 

“The Dawn of Love,” from Qutb Mushtarl by Mulla VajhI of 

Golkuniia, 1609 

1. Na bhiri par dise voh na asman me 

Rahyd Shah usl nar he dhydn me. 

2. Lagya talmaldne bahxit dhdt so 

Kahya jde na bat du(vu)bdt so. 

3. Na yu bat har ek ku fdm hoe 

Vohl jane jis par jo yu kdm hoe. 

4. Kadhi. cakh hase hor kadhi cakh roe 

Kadhi sadh pave kadhi sudh khoe. 

5. I si dhdt din rat rahta ache 

Apas me ape yd voh kahtd ache. 

6. Bhutan cdcal dhun vu yd Shah kh 

Ki lubdde jyh kdhrubd kdh ku. 

7. Uthe hor phir soe Shah jde kar 

Ki du(vu) nar bhl khdb me de kar. 

8. Jo har bar yh khdb me ydr de 

To dshiq ku bin khdb bhl kuc banhae ( nabhde ). 

9. Pareshdn hairdn betdb thd 
Na kuc us ku dram ta Khdb thd. 

Lagya Shah usdsd hharan ah mar 

Ki nazdlk ne hai vu kanvunt ( gunvant ) nar. 


10 . 
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11. Kadhi be khabar hoe kadhi hoe hushyar 

Kadhi piv piv kai kadhi ydr ydr. 

12 . Yu sun mutribd sab khabardar hue 

Jo mastan the dadan(vu) so hushyar hue. 

13. Bahiit dhat so bat samjhde kar 

Kahe Shah ku nazdik yu tie kar : 

14. Ki ai Shah tu Jam Shah khurram ho ac 

NaM gam tuje kuc tu be gam ho ac. 

15. Jakuc tuj ku bond so hdzir hai sab 

Usdsa jo bhartd so tu kyd sababb 

16. Kahyd Shah dil mec dhanid bhald 

Kis pas zdhir na karnd bhald. 

17. Rise had ki munj ‘ishq us kd ahe 

V ohl jane munj ‘ishq jis kd ahe. 

18. Jakoi rdz yu bdp kan khole gd 

Divand hud kar munje bole gd. 

19. NaM bat kahne ki yu khol kar 

Ki samjhdu ab kis hi mat bol kar ? 

20 . Achu sej par mauj jyu db me 

Ki catkd lagd gal saki khdb me. 

21. Jita mutribd Shah kd samjha kahe 

Tagdful kiye Shah hor cup rahe. 

22 . Kite kai ki masti ke cdle hai yu 

Kite kai pirat ke uldle hai yu. 

23. Kite kai use kucc oehat hud 

Kite kai use ‘ishq kd put hud. 

Urdu Shahpdre, pp. 189, 190. 

The Wine Feast,” from Qutjb Mu.shtarl by Mui.la Yajhi, of 
Golkunda, 1609 

1 . Shahanshah majdlis kiye ek rat 

Yazird ke farzand te sab saiigdt 

2 . liar ek khubsurat har ek hhush liqd 

So har ek dilkash har ek dil rubd 

3. Mahdbat ke karnd me jam Jam hai jyu 

Shujd'at ke kamd me Rustam hai jyu 

4. Nadim kar mutrib sughar fahmddr 

Athe Shah su milkar yu sab ek thdr. 
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5. Surdhi piyale le hdtd mane 

Nadimd te mashgul batd mane. 

6. Lage mutribd gone yu saz su 

Ki dharti hale mast avaz su 

7. Jo mutrib dii(vu) sahra me is dhdt gde 

To phir un ku is shauq te kal ae. 

8. Jo gavan vu Shah ku kamdte athe 

So raga pa raga jamate athe. 

9. Nadimd latafat me jo cakh ae 

To rotyd ko khush kar ghari me hasde. 

10. Sharab har surdhi nuqal hor jam 

Hue mast majlis ke logd tamdm. 

11. Jo hwi rat adhi bichi do pahar 

Khabardar yard hue be khabar. 

12. Bisar gai nadimd taraz bat ka 

Gavde khabar mutribd zat ka. 

13. N a milte na khubi jhaaarte kahi 

Yakas ke upar ek parte kahi. 

14. Lage mast ho satne masti sahgdt 

Yakas ke so pdvd upar ek hat. 

15. So yu kuc voh yard hue be khabar 

Ki pani pite the sharab hai kakar. 

16. Yakas ku buld ek azmdo sd 

Gale lagte the mast ho chad su. 

17. Bajdo jo kai to uthe gde kar 

Sate mutribd hosh khushi pde kar. 

18. Surdhi piyale su hamdast ho 

Kira phirte the du(vu) dono mast ho. 

19. Yitd mast sdqi hud sud gavde 

Ki pyald mange to surdhi ku lyde. 

Urdu Shahpdre, pp. 191-2. 
The Dawn of Love 

1. Not on earth, she appeared nor in heaven. 

The prince recked of naught but the maid • 

2. He was restless in numberless ways. 

Nor in words could the matter be told, 

3. Nor yet could all understand, 

Only he upon whom it had passed. 
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4. Now a little he smiled, now he wept, 

Now lost, now alive, to the world. 

5. In this state he remained night and day, 

With himself alone had he speech. 

6. The charmer absorbed all his thought, 

Like amber attracting the grass. 

7. He arose, but anon went and slept, 

For the maid was seen only in dreams. 

8. If the friend comes thus in a dream, 

Then the lover wants nothing but sleep. 

9. Bewildered, distressed and perturbed — - 

No peace all the day, save in sleep. 

10. The prince breathed out groanings and sighs, 

For that virtuous maid was not near. 

11. Lost in thought or alert, now he says 

“ My dear, dear one,” and now “ my dear friend ”, 

12. The singers were roused by the news, 

E’en the drunken all sober became. 

13. They reasoned with him many wise, 

They spoke to the prince, coming near, 

14. “ O prince, like King Jam, be thou glad ; 

Thy sorrow is groundless, grieve not : 

15. Whatever thou needest is here ; 

Then why dost thou utter these sighs ” ? 

16. Said the prince, “ To keep secret is good, 

Good also to tell not one soul ; 

17. To whom can I say that I love her ? 

Let her whom I love alone know. 

18. To my Sire be this secret imparted. 

He’ll surely regard me as mad. 

19. Not openly can this be told, 

To whom can I trust this my woe ? 

20. On my couch I’m a tossing sea surge, 

For my dream-friend my thirst has aroused.” 

21. In vain did the singers console, 

He turned a deaf ear and was dumb. 

22. Many said “ These are follies of youth ”, 

Or “ These are o’erturnings of love ”, 

23. And “ This is love’s savour ”, said some, 

And others “ Mere lightheadedness ”. 
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A Wine Feast 

1. One night the Emperor an assembly made, 

The sons of ministers sat with him there, 

2. And every youth was handsome, fair to see, 

And winsome every one with youthful charm. 

3. In war as unafraid as great King Jam, 

In bravery not Rustam’s self more bold. 

I. Courtiers and singers, elegant and wise 

Sat in one place together with the King. 

5. Goblet and pitcher taking in their hand 

The courtiers one and all engaged in talk ; 

6. And when the singers rhvthmicallv sang, 

The earth was trembling with the jovial sound. 

7. Upon them as they sang in that wild waste 

A frenzy passed through overmuch desire ; 

8. And they that served the King in minstrelsy 

Were adding melody to melody. 

9. The singers entering into merriment 

\\ ould presently make even mourners gav. 

10. With wine and pitcher, salted fruits and cup 

Intoxicated all the guests became. 

II. hen half the night was come and midnight lowered, 

Bereft of sense were friends with sense before. 

12. Courtiers remembered not Low to converse 

And singers their surroundings heeded not. 

13. Not meeting as friends meet nor quarrelling. 

But falling every one upon his friend. 

14. The drunken courtiers swaying drunkenlv 

Placed each his hand upon another’s foot. 

15. And in this way the friends lost, all their sense 

And drinking water. “Sure, ’tis wine ” declared, 

16. And each to other called by way of test 

And drunken on the necks of shadows fell. 

17. \\ hen bidden play the singers sang instead. 

Witless each man through joy and revelry. 

18. The pitchers holding goblets by the hand 

Did reel from side to side inebriate. 

19. The page became so drunk he lost his wits 

And gave a pitcher when a cup was sought. 
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Notes 

In the transliteration into Roman character the words in brackets 
are what appear to me to be the correct reading for the word given 
immediately before, which is that in the printed text. 

The chief points of Dakni grammar which emerge are the following : 
trans. verbs are used in the same way. as intrans. . even in tenses formed 
with the past ptcp. The agent prep, ne is not found, -d is the plur. 
ending, both nom. and obi., masc. and fern. 

It will be noticed that Northern Urdu and Dakni words, forms and 
constructions are intermixed. A number of the Dakni words have 
long since disappeared from Urdu. Some are still common in Panjabi. 

The spelling frequently reminds us of the actual pronunciation of 
modern Urdu as distinct from that usually laid down in books. 

In these notes " U.” stands for Northern Urdu. 

The Dawn of Love. 

1. bhwl for bhm. ndr, woman. 

2. dhdt. manner, kind. ni, U. voh. 

3. yd. U. yeh. kh. U. ko. Jam, XJ.fahin. 

5. ache. is. 

6. lubdCie, connected with btbdh. 

7. hor, and. 

8. nabhiiy, mi bl-dy, not be pleasing. 

11. kai. U. kahv. 

14. ho ac, become (either ac or ach). 

15. jakuc. U. jo kucch. 

16. kis for kise. 

17. kau, U. kah h . ahe, U. hai. 

18. sakl for sakhl. 

21. jitd.V . jitnd. 

22. kite kai , U. kit no ne kahd. pira *, love, a word still common 
in the Deccan. 

23. put, a common word used in North India as well as the 
Deccan, practically " admixture ” or " taint ". but with either good 
or bad sense. Two hundred years later Sayyid Insha wrote Rani 
Ketaki ki Kahdni in pure Hindi : ” a nr no kisi boll kd mel hai na put." 
And ‘All Ausat Rashk. 1799-1867. said itni put 7 man ki rakhtd nahi, 
I have not even so much faith. 

The Wine Feast. 

1. sangat used prepositionally, with or alone' with. 
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3. jam, more often jamjam, happy, happily ; often like English 
with pleasure ”, for “ certainly ”, “ by all means ”. Here a play on 

the name of King Jam. 

4. athe, U. the. 

6. hale ; the vowel in both Pj. and Dak. is a, as in eighteenth 
century U., halna, shake, is not the same as hilnd, become accustomed : 
Pj. fillna, jlnd. 

7. sahrq, used for the place of meeting, as if a picnic in the desert. 
9. rotyd, U. rota. 

14. satne, also 17 ; satnd, leave, give up, hence lose ; Pj. sattnd, 
suttnd. masti saiigdt, U. masti se. 

15. kakar, U. kahkar. 

19. yita, U. itnd. 

Some everyday Pj. words occur in the extracts. Such are : 
dis, Pj. diss appear: kadhi, Pj. kadi, sometimes; hor, Pj. hor (fir) 
and : jam, Pj. jamjam, with pleasure : hal, Pj. hall (fill), shake : 
bisar, Pj. vissar, forget : yard, Pj. gud, lose : sat, Pj. salt, sutt, ; in 
Pj. means throw. 



CHILDREN'S STORIES FROM CHINESE TURKESTAN 
Collected and translated by I{. 0. Wingate 

Ai y L j jZ 

* — *0 y 1j Jy-^ 
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S^ j ^Sf- Jj' CJ.J Jjl «_J1 J 0-2. 

(S Ai -y i i ^ i 

<-)-}t S*Jy^i^ l ~- , J^y. Ac ^-i-5 li laixj 3 
C£-C«i Osj Jjl (_£ul y. ^Tj\ IAijJI cLLj d l ■ »■ t 

a~j_?> c_~L» JLi- jj-bLli-jl 5 
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4 j ^ o Ai _} I L 

j*j\ jlLw 6 

j\ ^ JA' (J * ' J-^JA 

>A ^ ^.J*- 


& ^ c— a* ^ 

{_5j_ *j Ij j *c cLh_*>- 

(_A^”' (jr?A* j A-*- 4 

tjS' t>\^J ^\ J^J ji 
er^A^ !_j dA;l^ 

v-^^-^-AV° A <_A a c*s.> <1>1 t s\> 

J. <t JUr c-JsT, Ljl j Jj Jjl ^L-. ^ ^ 

vA* c5lt- A c^ L S v jj ^ u j jis jjy 

^ - f ftl * I * I ^o i /%? / 

^ ^ **-> ^ r vjL* Jlj- ySl\j» j^jl ac* 

CiA C 5 "^ cS-^-O ^pll <£ ^Jjj 

*-o rt J «i/ VJ jlT^. Jj| ^ dfi f >-j1 

A A” v - 2 j ^.‘ ! , ^ JJfS \ J Ojl 

,jl - ^ «>. of o-.A' j^'i >_JI j 


j' [JT 

i Jbl 13 
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\ CJ3 J jl <_$AO (jg*\ J Jli (J 

(i Jj! CJj Jjl (^AO y^L ^>- Jjl ^AO 

O dl^3 $ (J ^ \ — ■* — 9 

^si c£^J> 


0 _:_5^ac j£y yl jy ^4~>- 
Ua)I dl;!j dl;lj 


(S' 


LS 


rS" o-xS nT ^>\ J_ji Jji 

1 A»U ll ^ y 3e.iu> i ; 


y^i <-£ j d-J^ *-Uj Jjl (£ Ai 

1^* yy- ‘dy^~ ^J_j>. j>\ jj-z (_ri cPj yb^ ^ 
y d.^ j^Aijl <—>33^3^ ^A >1 ^rS u_j>/^ 

cjpj V y jVj yU <? 

The Story of Chino Timur Vatu 

In olden time there lived a paladin called Cliing Timur Vatu, and 
he had a sister. One day Cliing Timur Vatu charged his sister 
thus, saying, “ Oh, mv little sister, if a hen should happen to come in, 
don’t say ‘ Takli ’ (i.e. Shoo) to it, or if a cat should come in, don’t sav 
‘ Pash ’ to it.” And again he added, “ If, in sweeping the room, 
you come on a grain of maize, give it to the hen, or if you come on a 
bit of dried apricot, chew it a little and give it to the cat.” And when 
he had given these instructions he went off to his hunting. 

One day a hen came in, but the girl (lit. she) said “ Takh ”, 
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whereupon the hen upset the water into the fire and put it out. And 
when a cat (happened) to come in, she said “ Pash ”, and the cat 
ran away with several pounds of meat. 

Then the maiden began to cry, saying “ Whatever shall I do ' 
If only I hadn’t said ! Pash ’ to the cat, and ‘ Takh ’ to the hen.” 

And as she sat regretting the wrong she had done, someone came 
up to the door outside. Then she guessed that it was her brother 
arriving, hut as she surmised she heard (a voice) say, 

“ Ching Timur Vatu is he in the house ? 

Mesliyan his sword, is it by his side ? 

Doldol his horse, is it in the stable ? 

Vang Vang his puppy, is it about the place ? ” 

So she replied : 

“ Ching Timur Vatu is not in his house, 

Mesliyan his sword went by his side, 

Doldol his horse went too beneath him. 

And Vang Vang his puppy ran before him.” 

Then there came in a seven-headed ogre, who, fastening a rope to 
the skylight, seized the maiden (bound her up), pierced holes in her 
heels with a bit of iron, and sucked and drank her blood. So the girl 
became weak and pale (lit. became vellow). 

Her brother arrived some days later, and he said, “ Oh my little 
sister, what is the matter ? Why has your face become so pale ? ” 
The maiden answered, Nothing is the matter.” But her brother said, 
Whatever you may have done wrong, I have forgiven it. Now speak.’ 
The girl answered, I said Takh ’ to the hen, and it put the fire out ; 
and I said Pash (Out of the wav !) to the cat, and it ran off with the 
meat . and then a seven-headed ogre came in, and pierced my heels 
and drank the blood.” Then her brother asked, “ Is it going to come 
back ? And the maiden answered, “ The ogre is just coming now.’ 
And at that moment the old wretch arrived, and asked the same 
questions as before. The brother said (to the girl), “ Say that I am 
away.” So the maiden called out, 

" Ching Timur Vatu went away to hunt, 

Vang Vang his puppy ran before him, 

Doldol his horse went beneath him, 

And Mesliyan his sword went at his side.” 
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Then the old wretch entered, and Ching Timur Yatu killed it with 
his sword. And after that Ching Timur Vatu moved, to live at another 
place where the air was very good. And in that place there were also 
many wild animals (to hunt ?). 


Notes 

I overheard an old woman telling this story to some small children, 
so I sent a boy who could write, to take it down from her lips. Hence 
come certain words not used in literary Turki, and such repetitions as 
Jjl and at the end of every speech. 

1. Shoo ! 

2. Pash ! is usually pronounced “ posh ” — Get out of the way ! 

A word very much used in colloquial Turki. Other such words that 

are not used at all in written Turki are “ maili ” ( J~« — Never 

mind ! No matter ! “ Tang ” I don’t know ! and the children’s 

word “Pa!” I— too hot! which are all in the nature of inter- 
* 

jections. 

3. Dried apricot. 

4. From ilUj j j! to upset, to roll. 

5. “ Presumably,” from JjUl—i-j' 1 okhshamaq = to be like. 
Okhshaidor always takes the present or past participle. 

6. Mesliyan. Possibly a name, or an adjective denoting “ sharp- 
ness ”. 

7. Doldol. This was the name of ‘All’s mule ; it may originally 
have had some meaning, or it may be onomatopoeic, like the following 
name, in which case it would be equivalent to Trot, Trot. 

8. Vang vang = Bow wow. 

9. The final r of dur is dropped to rhyme with ^ atu. 

10. Ogre. 

11. From (JjUl j jA shuramaq = to suck. 

12. Notice accusative after jj>J ei/ti, instead of the usual dative. 

13. Written as pronounced, instead of correctly . The 
sounds of t and d in Turki very closely approximate to one another. 

14. Lit. “Say, No!” Jj>_ when pronounced yoq =-- “ not ”, 
or “ is not ”, or “ does not exist ” ; but pronounced yaq = “ No ! ” 

dang is here written as pronounced, instead of correctly s_Jo 
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<Sj^^ *3_^ j y _}^ l-X>- 


y cAr < -A* jjP _ >. ; jpji ^ 

j’ <^l — J — * 4 . — Ji (_£jl ^JulA>- ^ 

< 3 j ^ y ^ y. y\jj> e)l*- 


»Jl*i l — j.) <_£i y~\ 

'yl* J •f'^f"u > ^\} Cj** 41 (_^,^y,J 0^^ cJ-^^ 


^]i> ^1*1*4 Alj (j_ji Li- <Jjl <ZL+S^i ajI>^j y 1 JJ^ Ai£- <^_> ^ 

u*y* y cS^ <£^ ^*J yS*' y (_^L«Ia^>- £f,V jy>- 


<j' <£j?}\ Jj' J;s_«_Lj y ^yj, ^ j t3L?y 

^Jjy^ J>_ *=*» y 

Jy)\ U>- ojij>' ^ol_*L» <_jl J^> 3 l!*l yj)jJ_ 

^y~~r-: yyy u~'?y„ J-?' <--o 3 J>j y>\ y 

^y. yy ^ JC 1» y i -yy ^ »^fs\ y i£> j\ 

y? ^\jf ’<c j\j)\ a. y dXy ^J\j>y J- 

‘“^ ci^ v u’A- 5 ' ^A- 5 'j» .>. 

y y)jj^ j>\ J ji y Jj ’JT At j\ j3 \ < _^L r 

y.iS^iji S^>jf y_ <^o Jjrl ^ ^cll dLL. 
Jj' c/l J JX ^ iS^ j^j- .jLj 

<3l^ ti'jj’ J.?' j^>- j». ^"aU ^5Ci (_s 
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AjL~A>I i <3>_V J j>, (£j> y {J“j* 

Jjl j_jL" ^ ^ 'J€ y>- Jjl y 

<, *i y y\s y (_P* y* y* 1 iiAj 

<_£A> y i— ^ !£-* 3 =j 1 taw lia^- (J_j! 

cjtawj 1 y)^ -X) t^tao < " <J.}1 i w » > JT 

< ~*’ Wl y ^<c~ a)\j •a: y<£^)j)\ £^>-\jj. 

j33> cjj j _y5Cj' y jtaw j>_ (J -*■; c 5 _Jj <J- j>- y. ‘-^ta* 

lUj l^-< Aw 1 *j )\ ^ y\S^y>- <J.}^ 3 <_5-\ta* 4 — 

y jfl <itaLL« jLiil 1 aJj» ‘—taxi 

v Jus y* <jO (£ lias- ci 3^ ‘ — ^■- - * *1 

oL^- <. aj i jjA) >-_jl yVS'jjZ^' A — Lx^^S <JL^--^-> y, j3> 


ts^y ^y~ 

dj5jli 9 Aaaa, j^T L5^aU- »3j^ '->y,j* iS^~ <s" AlJ - 
j33»\ajj~aa. ^dJl dUjlil J)A>_ \}\ (J>_jJ^y <^-5 *3 S’: 

4-wHs 4_J^>- ji (Jj’U- *LJj> ctlo . Jjljl WWLff- J> (_$llz>- 
2 ^Ju_> ^iXFl' 8 4_ <^llw jji 

y* o j!j>. jlj*>- oy^~ <J-^ <-£“V 

u_3 ^ Jji jUli ^JS^Aw'S^i dta* y,\]^y V j) Jj 
<w)_jl" ajSoLSol 9 j-. «^o yy„y*~ is^~y^ <S^~ <-^ 
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u.\^ y 3^y tj“_y (S^jJ 

ji OA^ 4ijl <^Ua»- Jjl VlS^cit'L- 11 
Vju c_)_J j jS "sj^ ^ c^aIj (jOAst^—4 ^y ^U-^aSo l* 

J.)l c£^ <— c£a! 3 ^ c£“* J __?^--’\' <Sy~ 1 — ’j^. 

tfjbyojslsv 2 ai jl J)\ jyU-jf cia)j| <3j>_ ^ j>U »AL* S^J») 

j-y OA jj’li ®-^- 4 j y\*~y. 

c^-0 *— > *j a a_^J (3-^*^" ^ 

^UlAj ^ (_£AO vrAj-J j/U- 

o* ^ <s^~ <-£ J* o\jy Ay* <_W <S^A ^—^.a^ 

jlilp aAAlai C-Iiaj ^Lk^jP ^L^jUj,}! ^r2y\ aA-^ci I 

r 


^ ( 3-^3 


■*;5vj Jjl <_$Ua>- Jjl j}L> jV C-c-U' 

Ja' jJaIjjT «A>jl Jjl (jj>U> <-}US c^ijl <-^a> 

«AL*< 3-J*^*- «A1_w jj’U. »AI_< Ai ^>-1 ^1 I £ju5C (_£lk>- 
jii ojKLi^j' ^^l>- »aa^ °J^- ,s ^y jj’U- jj’U 

ca-^-^ (J_jl <_£Aj Aji i)y\e>- $ a>~^ 

cT*^ Ac ^A_Jj_jl j^U. aALu, jjj’U- »A. — L< cili'y.J ^ ^5^ j^'_ 
a* ‘>r*i 2 cr ^^'lU 9 -/ ^ Jjt v_*i_i jt cUjUuJ 14 

V J A->' <3 
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The Thief who Stole on God’s Behalf 

A thief one day went out to carry through a theft that he had 
planned. He climbed up on to a roof, but happening to look through the 
skylight of the house, he saw a youth who was possessed of the most 
dazzling beauty, sitting below. He was married, but his wife was an 
extremely ugly hag. When their bed-time came, the wife said to her 
husband, “ Here you, get in at the bottom of the bed.” and continued 
to make herself unpleasant. One night, unable to bear his troubles and 
his wife’s tvrannv, the poor lad was weeping, and prayed, " Oh God, 
deliver me from this horrible old woman ! ” And thereupon the thief 
watching, took pity on him, and said to himself. " How many years 
have I not passed in thieving, and not done so much as one good deed 
yet ! But this day I will do a robbery for God's sake.’’ 

Then he left that place, and going to another, he climbed up on 
to a roof, and when he was in a position to peep through the skylight, 
he saw a nastv creature of a Chinaman, as ugly as any devil, who was 
about to go to bed. A moment later a fairy-like maiden came out of 
(another) room, and she also was going to get into the bed, when the 
Chinaman seeing her, called out, “ Hey, get in and lie down at my 
feet.” He would not let her share any of the quilt, so this poor girl 
lay hugging the Chinaman’s feet. 

Then the thief thought to himself. ” This maiden is worthy of that 
handsome young man, and that hideous old hag will do for this 
Chinaman.” And so thinking, he quietly made a hole through the 
skylight, got in, carried off the girl, and laid her in the young man s 
bed. Then, taking the hideous old woman, he re-entered the China- 
man’s house and put her down there. Then the thief returned home. 

At midnight the youth’s body rubbed against something soft and 
nice, and the young man, astonished, thought to himself : God 
has granted my petition and given me this fair-faced, soft-limbed 
princess in exchange (for the hag).” And he fell asleep. The maiden 
too happened to awake, and finding herself lying in the arms of a 
very handsome youth, she exclaimed in delight : It seems that God 
has heard my sighing, anti it must be He who has freed me from that 
wretched Chinaman, and brought me to the bosom of this youth. 

In the morning the Chinaman got up. but when he went into the 
pawnshop, no one was dusting the tabic where the ledgers lar . and 
no one had swept in front of the door. And when he vent back into 
the house in a rage, his wife was still asleep. Then the Chinaman 
in anger, swore at her (lit. said " Xangnmi pedi ”) and kicked her a 
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couple of times behind. The woman, in a maze with fear, said. 
“ Whatever has happened, that I should come and find myself in this 
Chinaman’s bed ? ” As she spoke, the Chinaman seized a piece of 
wood and threatened her with it, crying, “ Get out ! Get out ! ” The 
horrible old woman fled, half-naked and shaking, out of the house : 
while the Chinaman came in pursuit after her. 

People were just returning from the mosque, and astonished at 
the sight, they asked, “ Hi, Sir Chinaman, whatever is the matter ? 
The Chinaman answered, “ I lost my wife, this woman became lying 
down in the bed. This woman is not a wife for me ” (talking broken 
Turki). Then they asked the woman, “ Whose wife were you 1 ' 
and she replied, “ I was wife to the young man So-and-So.” Then 
they said, “ And when did you enter this Chinaman’s house ? ” 

The hideous old hag said, " Last night I was in my husband’s 
bed, and when I awoke I found myself lying in this Chinaman’s quilt. 
Then the congregation went with the Chinaman to the house of that 
young man, and when he (the Chinaman) looked, behold his wife was 
there in the house. Then the Chinaman said to the young man, “ Oh 
Sir, I have a wife, you have a wife. You have a wife, she became wife 
to me. \ ou want to give my wife (back) and to take your wife.” But 
the youth answered, “ Hey, Sir Chinaman, do not talk nonsense (or 
slander). What is it that you propose to do ? to take my wife in 
exchange for yours ! ” 

And he in turn snatched up a board, and coming out he drove 
them both away. 


Notes 

1 . 3 yj filthy. 

2 - J'y' hideous, evil (from ?). 

3. } uys, lit. a righteous deed”, but usually used in 
Turki for “ doing a good turn ”, or “ a work of supererogation ”. 

4. iSCjWl-q honorific plural. 

5. In my MSS. this was wrongly spelt with a d for t. 
The t in Turki is often almost interchangeable with d in 
pronunciation. Not only can one meet Mehmet as a colloquial 
form of x^- but it is usually regarded as another form of the name 
Muhammad, and written ^ ; possibly by analogy with Ahmed 
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(often pronounced Ahmet). Both forms of the name are used. Cf. 
Mary Ann and Marian in English. 

6. used for “very” throughout this story, would, 

in speech, probably be replaced by bek (<il ?). Nikayeti bek is 
often used colloquially for “ extremely ”. 

7. lit. “ his bitterness came ” ; the ordinary idiom for 
“ become angry ”. 

8. One of the commonest Chinese words of abuse. Raquette, 
Eastern Titrki Dialect, Sec. 1. 

9. Chinese words. 

10. A title used only to Chinese. Raq., East. Turki Dial., Sec. 1. 

11. lAliL. to flop. A rare verb. Properly the causative 

form of iJUV to hang down. 

12. “ you lie down ”, with the Chinese ending ze »j 

added. And so later throughout the Chinese speeches. This is usual 
in Chinese-Turki. Cf. the very familiar word balangze 

“ your child ” (or “ your wife ”). 

13. j\> Broken Turki. But probably the 2nd pers. 

possessive suffix added to the root, instead of, as properly, to the 
future participle, i.e. y for Sy, (J-* for to convey the sense 

of " you wish to give ”, “ you want to do ”. 

14. jl <Ab-Ls. Raq., Grammar, ii, p. 53. See above, Note 13. 


. y j? c J j' <s*y) ^ J, & ' y 

^ y ^ J ^ t) ^ At Ii" iJ j\ jl Aac-li y jl ) 


l_l) I I (_$l > <_$A) yjM y (_$Ai 5 (j 
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<340 dlJl » *Jl5 cJ- ^ 

dLf •jrw ^1 j J_>' ^i 3 ^=l' ^ 

J (3 ,> * 'J^y. cW Ol*^ iS~^ ' — ^^1*' 

a*j» At •w-JI j I <_ JS^ cJj Jjl cPj j* «~^. 
jl5^ J ) 1 t>.4)' I jj>1 <— *>. <3 dJ ? -)^iJ“J* ^“'“ , 

Ot <3 cS^y-^ jV^ ; ^Ir 

* 

Ac- uyy- jj^~ <—»>_>> < — .»JS^ ui-^~ ex.-'jl <S^jy <Sj c£^. cf' ' 

(^5^ l-T<3^ «— ^ jl Ac 1*1 

ajL^*I I jL5^S (Jjj! l_/*l ‘Lj ^y. ^*i. 

{jTJT Jj^ ai>_ >—>j~y 

Al>^ v_jjlj*. «>£jl Aiil ^O I J_jl |jL)'\cjt <jL)t j15""^ 

JtS-j' Aj Ijj’Ujl <C jY_>l «_ Juj dAo 3 j^jjl (3 1 J^ 

(_£->J i3^; <J-J^ * *>3 J yi*~* ! J_>l (jpX > (3-^ 

< Sj^j )\ cA ij*- <j^J ^1 J.>l (34.0 jl 

£J=J c ^l ^l, J_,| >Lil 

f 5 ' <>.4)1 ^jT \_^ j^ l£^.J titj Jji jl5^ 

V t}~ J cS^„j> v-». .y_j » 4 < 333 ' 

C* ' ^ ^ ^ r tA A*4 j .jjT ^ y Jl5" 

d ^’^’ ^'t/' 'jt jjVjil" j >J1 c_43 j j~b' 
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(_£li 


‘-'Lis’* j j ~*~ 


(S^y. (S\ ^ ^ I 33j>1>- cS^. *— 

A certain Bey (i.e. rich man) used to engage three labourers a year. 
And when he had got a farm labourer, he would fatten up an ox ; he 
used also to see that the labourer fared very well for the space of one 
month. After that time (one day) the Bey said to the labourer, “ (Come) 
drive out the ox.” “ Very good, Sir,” answered the man and went out. 
The Bey then got ready, and set out too, and after they had travelled 
some way they came to a mountain. Now in this mountain there was 
gold, (but) no one who climbed up the mountain had ever been able 
to get down again. (Lit. any man who climbed . . . had never 
been able . . .) 

The Bey said, “ Now flay this ox.” So the labourer cut its throat 
(or, slit it up ?) and flayed the beast. The Bey said, “Look here, 
there is a tiny piece of the flesh left (sticking to the hide). Take it 
away.” “ Very good,” said the labourer, and put his head right 
inside the hide. Then the Bey gave him a kick, and the man dis- 
appeared completely into the hide. 

Thereupon the Bey bound up the opening of the hide, went away 
and waited a short distance off. Presently the eagles came and 
carrying off the hide, flew to the top of the mountain. There they 
pecked a hole in the hide (lit. ate until they opened the hide), and 
the labourer climbed out. Thinking, “ I will kill that Bey by (dropping) 
stones (on him),” the labourer hurled down lumps of gold in a most 
violent way (lit. violently threw). But the Bey kept some way away, 
and (only) afterwards came and piled up (the gold), packed it into his 
saddlebags, loaded up his horse, and went home. 

Again a second time he acted in the same fashion. But the (first) 
labourer, with difficulty managing to clamber down from the mountain, 
came back to the city. And when the Bey went a third time to hire 
a labourer, that man changed his appearance and got taken again 
(lit. came again). The Bey doing again as he had before, when 
they arrived (at the mountain) again, lie said “ Now flay this ox.” 
So the man said “Very good ”, and flayed it. Then the Bev said, 
“ Look, there is still a little flesh left inside,” but the man answered, 
“ Hi Bey, please have a look yourself and see (that there is not).” 
Then the Bey poked his head into the hide, whereupon the labourer 
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gave him a kick, and he disappeared inside. Then the man tied up the 
opening, and the eagles came and carried off the hide to the top of the 
mountain. And when they had pecked a hole in the hide, the Bey 
clambered out. And saying to himself, “ This labourer had better 
die,” he hurled lumps of gold at him. Then the labourer got hold of the 
Bey’s saddlebags, and gathering it all up, he rode off on the rich man's 
horse. A hen he came to the city, the labourer married the Bey s 
wife, and he too became an extremely rich man (lit. very much a 
Bey too). 


Notes 

1. jULA more usually means “ to build 

2. From j toghramaq = to cut across. 

d. From tiqmaq = to insert (or to prick out flowers). 

4- 3'^' y.- Usual meaning is “ to choke ”, but here clearly 
means to bind. 

ner i far, corresponding to t beri — near. 

6. I jlr tciza, a colloquial word meaning “ extremely ” ; used 

to strengthen the meaning of the word it qualifies, e.g. ^"1 ! jl" taza 

atti — he threw violently, Ijl" taza bai = very rich, or extremely 

influential a man. ^l, pronounced bai in Turki, is used largely as 
a title. 

7. From jUj-* tizmaq = to pile up, stack (wood). 

8. in Turki either “ slowly » or “ gently ” or “ softly 



NOTES ON A GRAMMAR OF THE LANGUAGE OF 
ONGTONG JAVA 1 

By H. Ian Hogbin 

Part I. Phonetic System. 

Part II. Morphology. 

Part III. Syntax. 

Part IV. Texts. 

Part V. A Representative Vocabulary. 
mO the north-east of the Solomon Islands lies a ring of coral islands 
surrounding a lagoon about 100 miles in circumference. The 
nearest land is the northern tip of the island of Ysabel, which is some 
200 miles to the south-west. This group of islands has been variously 
called Ongtong Java, Lord Howe's Group, Leueneuwa, Leua Niua, 
and Lua Niua. The three latter are more or less unsatisfactorv 
attempts at writing the native name of the largest island, Luaniua. 
There is no native name for the whole atoll and it is not only misleading 
hut also wrong to use Luaniua for the purpose. Lord Howe has 
already given his name to three other Pacific Islands, so that it seems 
best to take the name which Tasman gave and call the atoll Ongtong 
Java. 

These islands are popidated by natives with undoubted Polynesian 
affinities. In physical type they show a resemblance to the Samoans 
and their language is a Polynesian dialect, but in other respects 
the culture shows some marked differences from those of the central 
Pacific. The social organization is closely parallelled by that of 
Sikiana, in the south, and by that of the Tasman Islands, the Mortlocks 
and Fead Island (Xuguria) to the north. This organization is not 
characterized by rank, which is so important in Polynesia. 

Ray has already collected the linguistic data from earlier writers 
and published them in the Journal of the Polynesian Society for 1917 
(pp. 98 sqq.). To this paper it is not necessary for me to refer in 
detail, as the information is admittedly fragmentary. In one or two 
places it is quite incorrect. 

I spent several months at Ongtong Java during 1927 and 1928, 
and the accompanying paper includes some of the results of ethnological 
research carried out at that time. It was also part of a thesis 
submitted for the degree of Master of Arts in the University of Sydney. 
I have to thank Professor A. R. Radcliffe-Brown of the University 
of Sydney for suggesting the main plan and also for much help in 

1 Part of the Anthropological Research carried out while the author held a Science 
Research Fellowship of the University of Sydney (1927-29). The research was 
directed by the Australian National Research Council. 
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almost every step in the discussion. Indeed, he is chieflv responsible 
for any value that the paper may have. I also am indebted to my 
friend, Mr. A. H. Pelham, of Teachers’ College, Sydney, and to 
Mr. J. R. Firth, of University College, London, for suggestions and 
criticism. 

There are two tribes on the atoll, the Pelau tribe in the northern 
islands, and the Luaniua tribe in the south. Their language is identical 
in all but a few minor points, e.g. in Pelau “foot” is kapuvae ; in 
Luaniua it is kapuae. 

PART I 

Phonetic System 

The Ongtong Java language has five vowels which will be repre- 
sented by the symbols a, e, i, o and it. Of these, the a, i, and u are 
pronounced as in Italian ; the e and o correspond to the closed e and o 
of French (as in He and coeher). The sounds may be either long or 
short, but the quantity does not affect the quality of the vowel. 
This must be borne in mind especially with regard to the final a, 
which must never be pronounced like the English indefinite sound 
(as in the last syllable of “ author "). 

The pronunciation of three of the consonants is unalterable, 
m and v, pronounced as in English, and y. This symbol represents 
the ng of singer , and must not be confused with the sounds in 
“ finger ". 

As in other Polynesian dialects, the sounds which in our language 
are represented by b and p are normally indistinguishable to the 
native ear, and are used indiscriminately. For the sake of uniformity 
I shall use p throughout. Practically the same applies to the two 
sounds which in English are written as k and g (as in “ great "). 
There is one exception to this rule. Whenever one syllable begins with 
the nasal tj and the next with the k-g phoneme, it is the g sound only 
which may be used. Again for the sake of uniformity I shall use 
the k symbol, but it must be remembered that the word which I 
shall write hyiknbt must be pronounced as if it were layiguku. 
Similarly, hdarjikam must be spoken kiduyigava. 

In Polynesian generally we are familiar with the regular change 
of consonants from one dialect to another. It is therefore no surprise 
to find that the Samoan / is represented in Ongtong Javanese bv h, 
so that algfa has become aloha. The Samoan s is apparently in the 
process of change. For this sound there is no hard and fast rule ; it 
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is perfectly permissible to say kahi or kasi (Samoan tasi ) and hoa and 
soa (Samoan soa). 1 Although it does not preserve uniformity I have 
thought it best to give each word its most common pronunciation. 
Thus, I shall write kahi because one hears it slightly more frequently 
than kasi ; similarly, I shall write soa because I heard it more often 
than I did hoa. 

Another typical trait of Polynesian is the almost indiscriminate 
use of l and r. I am not quite sure how these sounds are formed 
exactly. I have followed the Hawaiian convention and not the 
Maori because in reduplicated syllables, e.g. lelele, kamalili'i, etc., 
it is usual to employ the l sound only. 

The glottal stop takes the place of an extra consonant and is 
written as an apostrophe {pea, 'olalo, etc.). There are in all, then, 
five vowels and eight consonants, though for the sake of convenience 
we are compelled to use one extra symbol, the s as well as the h. 
The following is a complete list — 

•t u 

e o 
a 

h, the aspirate ; 

k, voiced and unvoiced velar stop : 

l, partaking of the sounds of both liquids ; 

m, nasal labial stop ; 

y, velar nasal stop ; 

p, voiced and unvoiced labial stop ; 

s, unvoiced, post-dental fricative ; 

v, voiced, bi-labial fricative ; 
glottal stop. 

These consonants may be arranged in a table, as follows : — 



Bilab. 

AW. 

Velar. 

Glottal. 

Plosives 

v (&) 

id)? 

k (g) 


Nasals 

m 


V 

. 

Z, r 


Hr) 



Fricatives . 

V 

s (h) 


h 


1 I do not wish to imply that the Ongtong Javanese people came from Samoa 
originally. I am merely using Samoan as a typical example of a Polynesian dialect. 
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The letters within the brackets represent sounds which are used 
by the natives but do not appear in my phonology because they are 
not distinguished as separate phones. I have included (d) because 
I think that the /, r phone does occasionally approach a d. 

There are no diphthongs and when two vowels are used together 
each has its full value ; 'ai is a word of two separated elements and 
hneo a word of three. Two consonants can never be used together. 
Almost all syllables are therefore open. However, in quick speech, 
where the final and the penultimate vowel are the same and the latter 
is accentuated, the final vowel is completely lost — layisi frequently 
becomes lay is. 

Accentuation generally falls on the penultimate syllable. If the 
word has only two syllables this means that it is the first which is 
stressed. &o general is this rule that it is only necessary to indicate 
accentuation in the exceptions. This is done in the following way — 
awa ku (stress on ku). If two words are combined to form a compound 
each will retain its original accentuation. The word maka has the 
normal stress ; when it is combined with si, the resulting compound 
is maka- si. Proper names must be mentioned separately.. The 
general rule of penultimate syllable stress still holds provided the 
proper noun has more than two syllables. If it has only two syllables, 
then it is always the last which is stressed, e.g. ma''o, pe'i, ho'u, etc . 1 2 

Accented a, or an a after a glottal stop, mav be changed to o at 
any time, e.g. ra a may become vn'n ; ’ayau, ’oyov ; ’alalo, ’ olalo , etc. 


PART II 


Morphology 

Throughout this paper I shall base mv remarks to a great extent 
on what Jespersen has said in his Philosophy of Grammar * 

Of the various mechanisms covered by the word morphology, there 
are some which we can disregard completelv because they do not 

occur in Ongtong Javanese. Affixation, internal modification and 
change of stress are never used. 

Of the mechanisms which are found, I propose to begin bv giving 
the words with a specialized function, firstly, the pronouns.' 

1 There are no exceptions to this rule n .. n . . , 

indicate their accentuation in the folloivin, texts neCe8Sar> ' * 

2 London, 1924. ° ' 
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Personal Pronouns 

Singular. 1st person : ’ayau, mayau, 1 au, 2 ’ aia 2 (co-existing alter- 
native forms). 

2nd person : 'aoe, ma’oe 1 (co-existing alternative forms). 

There is no third personal pronoun. Its place is taken by a noun 

plus the demonstrative particle. 

_ , f inclusive : Jcaua. 

Dual. 1st person { , 

r [ exclusive : maua. 

2nd person ’olua (literally, two). 


( inclusive : kakou 

Plural 1st person 

2nd person 'okou. 

As in the singular, there is no third personal pronoun. The noun 
plus the particle is used. 


1 exclusive : 'makou. 


Possession. 

The ordinary personal pronouns serve as possessives also. They 
are placed after the word they qualify, e.g. ke moeya 'ayau, literally, 
“ the mat I ”, must be translated “ my mat ” ; also, ya moeya 'okou, 
literally “ the mats you ”, must be translated “ your mats ”. Two 
special possessive pronouns may be used for parts of the body and 
relatives 3 : 


kou 

ko 

e.g. kou lima 
ko lima 


my, our. 

your (singular and plural), 
my arm. 
vour arm. 


Nevertheless it is still possible, though scarcely usual, to say :- 


ke lima ’ ayau my arm. 

na lima ’ olua the arms of the two of you. 


Interrogates 
’oa i who ? 

(i) ai whom ? 

e.g. kamaya ’a'oe ’oai ?, literally, “ father you who ? ”, which must 
be translated, “ who is your father ? " 

1 Only employed occasionally. 

2 Scarcely ever used. 

3 In songs, where the grammar is always lax, it is possible to use kou with one’s 
own personal possessions. For example, one of the songs which the winner of a canoe 
race may sing speaks of kou va'a {van = canoe). 
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ya kainii kakala 'ayau i at?, literally, “men say I whom? 
translates " who do they say I am 

eh i a how many ? 

i he a j 

ke hea j 

e.g. ya kaiya 'doe ehia ? literally, “ the brother of you how many, 
translates “ how many brothers have you 1 ’’ 

'doe i hen where are von ? 


where ? 


pe he 

bow ? 

ke a 

what ? 

yaea 

why ] 


a oe e aka ke a ? What are you laughing at ? 
’a oe e uaka pe he l How do von work ? 


Numerals 

The numerals are also words of specialized function. Used alone 
they run as follows : — 


1 kahi 


9 si vo 

2 lua 


10 seyahulu 

3 kolu 


11 seyahulu ma kahi 

4 ha 


20 kipn lua 

o lima 


21 kipu lua ma kahi 

6 otjo 


30 kipu kolu 

7 luku 


100 hui kalau 

8 vain 


1000 semak a 


one pair 

siaiia 


two pairs 

l uaua 


three pairs 

kalayaua 


four pairs 

hayaua 


five pairs 

sehni 


When these numerals are used adjectivally a particle must be placed 
before them. There are three of these particles 

ho used only with kahi. 

ko j two co-existing alternative particles, used with all numbers 
e I except kahi. 

e.g. ke yin ho kahi one coconut. 
yci yin ko kobi three coconuts. 
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N.B. — The answer to the question ya yin ehia ? (how many 
coconuts ?) is ho koln or ho ha, etc. The noteworthy fact is that 
the particle must be used. 

With cardinals these same particles are employed. The difference 
in meaning is indicated by the use of the singular particle for nouns 
(he) instead of the plural (yi), e.g. 

he aho e holu the third day. 
yi aho e holu three days. 

Particles 

In Ongtong Javanese there are certain stems which are normally 
meaningless to the native if they stand alone. These stems are given 
a function by the addition of a particle. 

(1) Noun Particles . — A stem is made into a singular noun by 

having the particle he or he placed before it. If the stem has more 

than two syllables it is both possible and usual to omit the particle 

altogether. Very occasionally the particle may be omitted with 

words of two syllables. 

he hayi | , 

hekayi j the cry, a cry. 

he hahala I 

kahala j the lan g ua 8 e > a language. 

Other particles serve to make the stem into a noun of numbers 
other than the singular. 

sa dual particle. 

ya or yi plural particle, 

e.g. sa hayi two cries. 

ya hayi ) 

. , . the cries, cries. 

yi hayi j 

The addition of y is all that is required for the plural when a 
noun begins with a without a glottal stop. 

aihu becomes in the plural yaihu 
ahaha ,, „ ,, yahaha 

It is not possible to say ya aihu or ya ahaha, but it is perfectly 
permissible to say yi aihu and yi ahaha. Similarly, if the stem begins 
with any other vowel yi may be used but not ya. With these other 
vowels (e, i, o, and u) it is not permitted to add the y simply. 

eltimha (eye) in the plural is yi elemaha. 

This is the only plural permitted for this and similar stems. 
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Stems beginning with he . . . if they are used in the singular 
never take the particle, but are used alone. In the dual and plural 
they are normal, e.g. 

hekau a year, the year. 

ya hekau years, the years. 

heheau a thing, the thing. 

ya heheau the things, things. 

(2) Verbal Particles. — There are three tenses in Ongtong Javanese, 
the indefinite, the past, and the future. The latter two are only 
used if they are absolutely necessarv and generallv the indefinite 
tense does duty for them both. These three tenses are indicated 
bv three corresponding particles 
e or i, the indefinite tense particle. 

’u, the past tense particle. 
a, the future tense particle. 

The first of these particles may always be omitted from the stem 
if it has more than two syllables, e.g. kakala, lelele, etc. 

Let us take the stem o 

} 


e o 

i o j 

’ll o 
a o 


every tense of the English verb “ to go 


e-ft- 


every past tense of to go ”. 
will go, shall go. 
j I shall go. 
ayau e o I went. 

I lam going, etc. 

ayau e o ke aho-la | I went yesterdav, 
ayau u o ke aho-laj I had gone yesterday, etc. 

’ayjau e o kaiao I 

’ayau a o kaiao , 1 sha11 8° to morrow. 

There are three other particles which go with verbs — se, hi and ha. 
se is the negative particle, and is placed in front of the other 
verbal particles, e.g. 

’ayau se e aloha ... I do not love 
’ayau se ’a aloha ... I did not love 
hi is the volitional particle : 
ha is the causative particle ; 
e.g. ’ayau hi ’ai I wish to eat, I am hungry. 

ha oki . Make stop !, an exclamation made to a crying child. 
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The following is a complete list of the verbal particles : — 
e or i indefinite tense indicator. 

’u past „ „ 

a future ,, „ 

se negative indicator. 

hi | 

, - special particles. 


(3) Relational Particles. — There are two particles which express 
relations, i and a. The first is used to indicate that the following 
word is the object, and the second to indicate that the following 
word has a possessive force. Neither of these two particles is 
necessary for the expression of the relation and they are frequently 
omitted. Indeed the a is almost never used at all, e.g. 


and 


’ ayau e aloha i ’a'oe ) 
’ ayau e aloha 'a'oe | 


I love you. 


Ice la’ an a maakua 
ke la’au maakua 


1 

J 


the staff of the priest. 


(4) Demonstrative Particles . — 

yei this, these. 

ya or la that, those. 

These particles are always put after the noun. They are the only 
ones to be so placed and for convenience I shall use a hyphen with 
them, e.g. 

ke yiu-la I 

, . that coconut. 

ke yiu-ya j 

ke yiu-yei this coconut. 

ya yiu-la ) , 

!- those coconuts. 
ya yiu-ya | 


These particles sometimes serve instead of the definite article, 
there being no articles in Ongtong Javanese. 

It will also be remembered that there are no third personal pronoims. 
A noun plus a demonstrative is used instead, e.g. 

kama-la that man there, he. 

kama-la kakala i ' ayau he told me. 

'ayau kakala ya kama-la I told them. 

(5) Accentuation Particle. — As I have written them, it will be found 
that the first syllable of many proper nouns and pronoims of three 
syllables is 'a or ’o. This is really a particle incorporated into the word 

VOL. v. PART iv. 54 
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itself. I have already explained that all proper nouns of two syllables 
have the final one stressed. The class of proper nouns and that of 
pronouns with which we are now dealing may be described as words 
of two syllables preceded always by a particle. In such words the 
stress is normal, that is, on the first syllable, e.g. ’a'yau, ’a'oe, ’o'pu’a, 
’a'siya. My inclusion of the particle as part of the word is justified 
because the two are quite inseparable. 


(6) Other Particles. — Jespersen points out that in some languages 
there is no real difference between a preposition and an adverb : 
“ down in the sentence “ you go down should not be separated 
from the same word in “ you go down the street In Ongtong 
Javanese “ down in each case will be preceded by the same particle. 

i — the particle placed before all adverbs and prepositions, e.g. 
loko (in), keliu (below), in ua (before), etc. If the adverb or noun ha^ 
three or more syllables the particle may be omitted, e.g. 

ke kama i loko ke mo u the man in the garden. 

ke kama haele i loko the man goes in. 

and 


ke papa i aluya ke pa par, the box above the table. 
ke may >t u lelele i aluya the bird flew up above. 


The following is a complete list of the particles 


Before stems : — • 


[ke or he 
sa 

I ya or yi 
I e or i 


noun, singular (may be omitted in certain cases) ; 
noun, dual ; 
noun, plural. 

'erb, indefinite tense (may be omitted in certain cases) ; 
verb, past tense ; 
verb, future tense. 


|« negative particle ; 

■ hi to wish to ; 

' ha to cause to. 

[ho ) 

) ko or e J b, “ fore numbers ust 'd adjectivally. 

f n ' I indicates accentuation when used 

^ 0 I nouns and pronouns. 


with certain proper 


anti // are interchangeable after a 


glottal stop, vide above, p. 826 . 
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i or a 


relational particles. 

sign of adverb or preposition. 


After stems : — - 
| -ijei this, these. 

{-ya or -la that, those. 

As an example, let us take the stems ’ai and hahala : — 


he ’ai 

food. 

ya ’ai 

the articles to he eaten, the foods 

e ’ai 

to eat, etc. 

u at 

ate, etc. 

a 9 ai 

will eat, etc. 

hi ’ai 

to be hungry. 

se hi ’ai 

not to be hungry. 

ha ’ai 

to cause to eat. 

he ’ai-tjei 

this food. 

he 'ai-la 

that food. 

he hahala | 
kahala | 

language, speech, talk. 

sa hahala 

two languages, two speeches. 

ya hahala 

languages, speeches. 

e hahala | 
hahala j 

to speak, to talk, etc. 

’u hahala 

spoke, etc. 

a hahala 

will speak, etc. 

se hahala 

not to speak. 

hi hahala 

to want to speak. 

ha hahala 

to cause to speak. 

hahala-yei 

this language. 

hahala-la 

that language. 


Reduplication. 

Reduplication is common in Ongtong Javanese. It serves two 
main ends, to intensify and to express frequentative action. 


Intensive . — - 




le 

run 

lelele 

fly 

yoho 

remain 

yoyoho 

sit 

leh u 

ash 

’u leh a leh a 

cloud 

ulu 

top 

uluheulu 

hat 
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It is obvious that in each of these examples there is a connection 
between the two words (a cloud is regarded as a grey thing like ashes). 

Frequentative . — - 
aloalo paddle. 

velevele sweep. 

tnayumayu to look around for some time and decide finally that 

someone is in hiding. 

sausau to be caught up by the wind, carried away, then 

brought down again, then carried up again. This 
word is also used of the outrigger of a canoe when 
the force of the breeze is just lifting it in and out c 
the water. 

These two uses of reduplication are frequently combined, e.g. 
haki break, hakihaki to go on breaking a thing until it is 

in small pieces. 

mayava belly, mayamaya va contemplate, i.e. turn a thing over m 

one’s belly for a long time. 

Word Combination 
This mechanism is also common. 

(1) Words may be combined to extend the meaning, e.g. 

maka extremity, lima arm 

maka-lima finger. 

also va'a canoe, kua open sea, hence foreign parts 

va'a-kua steamer. 

also maka extremity, si coconut meat 

maka-si a stick for removing the meat from the coconut. 

(2) In some types of word combination the second word merely 
modifies the first, e.g. 

moa fowl, kayi cry 

moa-kayi crying fowl, i.e. rooster, 
also kama man, ha to make, makua venerable, senior. 

kama ha makua man made senior, headman. 

In sections (1) and (2) the general rule is that the primary always 
stands first in the combination. 

(3) A few words with an adverbial force may be attached to the 
end of certain words, e.s:. 

to me (this word cannot stand alone). 


-mai 
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-i ho “downward ”, normally, but in combinations of 

this sort it generally means, from a place where 
I am not at present, but which is nevertheless 
connected with me. 
kakala-mai tell me. 
kapili-mai close to me. 

aumai bring me. 

haeliho come back from a place where I have been. 

keiho fall down. 

ke vaa-kua haeliho solomoyi the ship will come back from 
the Solomon Islands. 

In any combination if the first word ends with an a and the second 
begins with the same vowel, one of them is elided, e.g. 

heyua place, akaha frigate bird 

heyttakaha place of the frigate birds. 

Order of Words 

1. Adjectives always follow the noun they qualify. (Adjuncts 
always follow their primary), e.g. 

ke yin e lain the big coconut ; 

ya yiu e mea the brightly coloured coconuts ; 

ya yiu ko kolu three coconuts. 

The exception is : — 

kama'i, "many", which may precede the noun, though not 
necessarily. If it does then the singular particle must be used : — 

kama'i ke yiu many coconuts. 

2. Adverbs follow the adjectives they modify. (Subjimcts follow 
their adjunct), e.g. 

ke yiu e lahi ha mail i literally, “ the coconut big little,’’ trans- 
lates, “ the medium sized coconut.” 

3. Adverbs usually, but not always, follow the verb they modify. 
(Subjuncts follow their adnex), e.g. 

haele rare go quickly. 

ke mayu ~u lele aluya the bird flew upwards. 

4. Prepositions are placed between the two words which they link 
together : the " governed " word always stands after the preposition, 
e -g- 

ke kama i loko ke in' a the man in the canoe. 

ke pni i midi ke hale the dog behind the house. 
haele i mua ke la'au go in front of the tree. 
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PART III 


Syntax 


Number. — In Ongtong Javanese only two of the classes of words 
may have number — the pronouns and the nouns. In the latter it is 
indicated by means of the particles. 

he or ke singular ; 
sa dual : 

ya or yi plural. 

For a detailed discussion of this see above. 

X.B. — Verbs never have number. 

Case. — How are we to define case ? On our definition hangs tl 
question as to whether or not there is case in Ongtong Javanese, 
If it is something which can only be expressed bv actual modification 
of the word as in Latin, then Ongtong Javanese has no case. I myself 
would definitely agree with this. The concept which in other languages 
is sometimes expressed by case is expressed chiefly by position. 
I explained before that there are relational particles, but it is never 
essential to use either of them and one, the a, is very seldom employed, 
e -g- 

ke moeya mao literally, “ mat Mao,” translates t; Ma o s 
mat ”. 

ke hale ke si literally, “ house copra,” translates “ house of 

copra”, i.e. store. 

ke hale a hekn'ii the King's house. 

Precisely the same rules apply to the pronouns except that there are 
two special ones which may be used for relatives and parts of the 
body 


my, our. 

your (singular and plural), 
my father. 


kou 

and ko 

e.g. kou kanuiya 

kamaya 'ayau I 
ko lima your arm. 

ya moena okou your mats. 

An oblique object is placed immediately after the word which governs 

it. The particle may or may not be placed before it, e.g. 

kaia ke poi piaka Piaka beats the dog. 
ayau haele i pelau 
ayau haele pelau 

ke poi i loko he hale the dog in the house. 


I am going to Pelau. 
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The position of the subject is not so definite. If there is no object 
the nominative will always stand first ; if it is a pronoun it almost 
invariably stands first ; if it is a noun and there is an object it mav or 
may not stand before the verb. In the latter case it is rather more 


frequent to find the verb placed first, e.g. 

'ayau ka ia ke poi I beat the dog. 

’u kaia ke poi piaka Piaka beat the dog. 

e kityi ke paipi ke kama ) 

7 . , . , . . - the man lights his pipe. 

ke kama e kutji ke paipi | 1 

Gender . — There is no gender in Ongtong Javanese. 

Tense . — There are three tenses — indefinite, past and future. These 

are indicated by particles : — 

e or i indefinite. 


a future. 


’ll past. 

Mood and Voice . — There are no moods in Ongtong Javanese. 
What in English is indicated by the imperative mood may be indicated 
by the particle ha “to make ’’ or "to cause ". This is not a true 
imperative. 

After finite verbs where we would in English place an infinitive 
or a participle, Ongtong Javanese uses a noun, e.g. 
e oki ke 'ai to finish eating. 

e loa ke vaya to know how to spear fish. 

With all nouns of more than two syllables the noun particle may be 
omitted, e.g. 

e oki lelele to finish flying. 
e loa makau to know how to fish. 


After verbs of motion, instead of ke, the particle yo is used. This 
may also be omitted before words of more than two syllables, e.g. 
haele yo uyu to go to drink. 
hade kakala to go to talk. 

There are no voices in Ongtong Javanese. 

Adjectives . — Adjectives always follow the noun they qualify, e.g. 
he hiye lane a good woman. 

There is no copula in this language, and we might also translate this 
sentence as “ the 'woman is good 

It might plausibly be argued that there are no adjectives in Ongtong 
Javanese, e.g. 

he hiye e lahi the fat woman ; 

the woman is fat. 
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he hi ye e lahi huhua the fat woman sings ; 

the woman is fat and 1 is singing ; 
the fat singing woman. 

he hiye huhua e kayi the singing woman cries ; 

the singing and 1 crying woman ; 
the woman sings and cries. 

It seems best, nevertheless, to keep the expression adjective, that is, 
according to Jespersen, to regard these words sometimes as subjuncts 
instead of adnexes. 

Adjectives are never compared. If a comparison is necessary a 
circumlocution is used, e.g. 

'ayaa makua, ’a’oe holili’i I am old, you are voung, i.e. I an 

older than you. 

It is now possible to summarize a part of the syntax according to 
the Jespersen scheme. 


J unction 

(1) The primary always preceeds the adjunct. 2 Xouns only may 
be primaries ; adjectives, nouns, and pronouns may be adjuncts, 
e.g. 

ke panuilo e mea the red calico. 

kakala luayiua the language of Luaniua. 

hale-yei this house. 

(2) The subjimct always follows the adjunct. Probably only 
adverbs may be subjuncts, e.g. 

ke yiu e lahi hamuli’ i the medium sized coconut. 


Nexus 


(1) If there be only primary and adnex, then the former will 
always precede the latter, e.g. 

’ayau haele I go. 

he hiye huhua the woman sings. 

(2) An adnex generally precedes its subjunct, e.g. 

haele rare go quickly. 

aloalo hamaloa paddle strongly. 

haele cave rave go very quickly. 


1 is no word f or "and" in this context. 

v,- tW ? e *“ ?e P t ’ ons to f* 1 ’ 3 ru l e are the true possessive pronouns kou and to, 
M precede the noun, and faWi (many), which may or may not precede it. 
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(3) Where we have a sentence consisting of subject predicate and 
object, the order of words may be either of two ways : — • 

(a) predicate + object -f- subject. (This is rather the more 
common form.) 

or 

(b) subject + predicate -j- object, e.g. 

’u haia he poi he kama'i , , . . 

, , , ■ , ■ i the man beat the dog. 

he hama ham he poi I 

(4) An indirect object always precedes a direct object, e.g. 
hahala pi aha he yiu tell Piaka about the coconut, (hahala = tell 

about.) 

Clauses 

There is only the one type of clause in Ongtong Javanese. Further, 
conjunctions are practically never used, so that clauses run on together. 
If two verbs have the same subject it will only be stated once. It 
was pointed out above that the usual word-order is verb, object, 
subject. The most usual word order with two clauses is : — 
verb + object + subject -j- verb + object 
e.g. : ’u ohi he ’ai piaha hade pelau. 

lit. : finished the food Piaka will go to Pelau ; i.e. When Piaka 
has finished eating he will go to Pelau. 
e haha he va’a hania hahala i’ayau haele la. 

lit. : carves the canoe the man told me to go there ; i.e. The man 
who is carving the canoe told me to go there. 

The first example might also be translated : — 

Piaka has finished eating and will go to Pelau. 
and the second example : — 

The man carves the canoe and tells me to go there. 

Both these second translations convey a different meaning to us, 
but the Ongtong Javanese does not distinguish between our “ when 
I have ...” and “ I have . . .” except by the context. 

It is, of course, possible to make the word order : — - 
subject + verb -j- object + verb |- object, 
and it is usual to place the subject before the first verb if the second 
is of the English predicative type, e.g. : — 

hama ’u haha he va’a malili the man who carved the canoe is ill. 

It will be apparent that there is nothing corresponding to the 
absolute phrase. One was led to expect this from the word system. 
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The absence of relative pronouns also led one to suspect correctly 
that there would be no adjectival clauses. 

Reported Speech 

Speech is almost always reported directly, e.g. 

kakala kayaka, olua lu kayaka i o i mo u. 
said the man, “ We two married people will go to the garden. 

Other examples of reported speech will be found in the accompanying 
texts. 

Other Xotes 

It is impossible to express such ideas as " a three days journey • 
in three hours, etc. in the abstract. They must always be me 
concrete, e.g. 

hade pelau vaho-yei si'iatja ke aho e kolu. 

lit. go from Pelau now, Sikiana the third day ; i.e. Sikiana is 
three days' journey from Pelau. 

‘‘ Three hours' time ’’ is indicated by pointing to the place in the 
skv where the sun will be after that interval has elapsed, and saying : 
area ke la, etc. 
lit. by and bv the sun . . . 
i.e. When the sun is there . . . 

Although words exist meaning “ for a long time ", “ far away, etc., 
natives prefer to give a more concrete expression to their thought, 
especially in narrative, e.g. 

hade haele haele vahialoa e ike pel. 

lit. went went went Vahialoa saw Pei. 

i.e. When Vahialoa had gone for a long time he saw Pei. 

PART IV 
Texts 

The following text I have copied exact! v from my notebook. It is 
a typical example of a folk tale. The first line is Ongtong Javanese, 
the second a literal translation, and the third an idiomatic translation. 
’asiya he hiye. lilio he ’ace kema-ya. 

'Asiqa woman Lilio brother of her 

’Asirja was a woman and Lilio was her brother. 

’ayau se makiyo he avatja kama-ya. 

I not know the consort of him 
I do not know the name of his wife. 
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ya kamali i kamalilii he hiye, kamalili'i kayaka. 
the children child female child male. 

They had two children, a girl and a boy. 

ke ’akala ’« rnalama, kakala kayak a, 

the dawn was light said the man 

At daybreak, as soon as it was light, the man said, 

’olua lu kayaka i o i mo’ll ke ave ’aia 

two married people go to the garden sister my 

“ We two will go to the garden ; my sister 

i lolosi ya kamalii. ’ olua i mo’u ; 

look after the children, two to the garden 

will look after the children." The two went off to the garden ; 

omai ; ke hale-la se velevele ; ya kamalilii 

return the house not sweep the children 

they returned ; the house was not swept ; the children 

he’ au kaia. i omai i kakala kamaya-la ya kamali’i 
thus beat returned said the father of the children 
had been beaten. The father of the children spoke 

peyei, “ ya kamali’i kaia a’oe yaea ? ” “ ’ayau 

thus the children beat you why I 

in this way, “ Why did you beat the children ? " “I 

se hi ’ai ya ’ ai ; ’ ayau hi ’ai ya kama ’a’oe." 

not wish to eat foods I wish to eat the children of you 

do not want food to eat ; I want to devour your children." 

kakala peyei, “ acea kaiao maaa i o i mo’u ; 

said thus bv and by to-morrow we two (excl.) go to the garden 

The father replied, “ To-morrow my wife and I will go to the garden ; 

a’oe ’u kaia ma'oe kamali’i ’a ’ai i o maua, 
you killed you child ate go we two 

when you have killed a child and eaten it we will return, 

i omai kamali’ i-la ’a’oe ’ u oki ke ’ai, keya ! 
return the child you finished eating that 
if you have finished eating the child, good, 

poi ’a’oe e ’ai kamali’ i keya ! " 
you eat child that 
if you eat it, good." 
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i oiho kamalili’i-la oiya ke mayava yo ’ ai . 
goes the child then the belly to eat 
She began to eat the belly of the child. 

ya vae kaoko ; key a. i haeliho ke 'ace 

legs remain there returns brother 

The legs remained on one side. Her brother returned 

ke hiye-la yo ike ya vae kaoko. 
of the woman to see the legs remain 
and saw the legs still there. 

i kakala peyei ’a’oe i hamcti yo ’ai 
said thus you come to eat 
He said, “ If you come and eat up 

ya vae-yei i oki haakoa, ’ a ’oe 'a se kaia, 

these legs finish completely you not killed 

these legs completely you will not have to be killed, 

’a’oe seai, ’a’oe ’u kaia ". key a, he hiye-la 

you not you killed then the woman 

if you do not, you must be killed." The woman 

e alo ke 'ai. i ko kdu i kaia yo make 

is unwilling to eat takes the axe hit dead 

did not wish to eat so he took the axe and hit her till 

kaia i ’ave. yo kayu i kaiao i o i mo’u. 

to kill the sister to bury to-morrow go to the garden [the body, 

she was dead. The next day the parents went to the garden to bury 

kamalili’i ’u yohn a so’ ia. i haeliho 

the child remained alone came [came 

The remaining child was left alone. (The spirit of the dead woman) 

yo 'eli ke lua. i ’eli’eli i keiho 
to dig a pit dig fall 

and dug a pit. When it was dug the child fell 

katnahli i-la i loko. i kcisasu’ wiai i aea'e 
child inside wriggle top 

into it. It wriggled about in order to reach the top. 

se le va ke aea’e. ko lua-la oiho 

not able to come to the top those two return 

It could not reach the surface. The two returned 
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ke mela ' u po, yo aya hamali' i-la. 
the darkness night came to call out the child 
when night had come and they called out to the child. 
seai. omaha hamali’ i-la e moe i loho he lua ' u make 
no see the child lie inside the pit dead. 

There was no reply. Then they saw the child lying dead in the pit. 


The text below is another typical folk tale : — ■ 
simasea e yoho peikahei. heyua-yei e make hi 'ai. 

Simusea lived at Peikahei this place died wanting to eat 
Simusea lived at Peikahei. The people of this place (Luaniua) were 

[dying of hunger. 

e o yo ’au i hai hamai he mayo yo ’ai 

went to swim in the lagoon came a shark to eat 

If they went to swim in the lagoon, a shark came and ate 

ya kania ; oiho he avava miki’ia hiya’oh u ; 
people went to the reef inhales clam 

them ; if they went to the reef, a giant clam engulfed them ; 
oiho i hua hayikia he oahaku ; e o i mo’ u 

went to the open sea came together the stone went to the garden 
if they went to the open sea the stone crushed them ; if they went to 

[the garden 

kalualumia ke heli. simusea hamai ; hamai vasilia’e 

chased the hawk Simusea came came to ask 

a hawk chased them. Then Simusea came. He came and asked 

heku’u. “ ’a se ike ke heli ? " i msa’e peyei, 
the king you not see the hawk replied thus 
the king if he had seen the hawk. He replied, 

“ a'oe hamai se ike ke heli ? " i mea’e simusea seai. 
you come not see the hawk replied Simusea no 

“ Did you come here and not see the hawk ? ” Simusea told him no. 

i yoho a kaiao yo ha’olo ya hamali i i o yo ’an. 

waited till to-morrow to tell the children to go swimming 

He waited till the next day and then told the children to go swimming 

ya hamali i ealo, ’u haele yo ’au i kai. 

the children unwilling went to swim in the lagoon [himself 

The children did not wish to so he went to the lagoon and swam 
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he mayo-la ’u haehai yo ’ ai simusea. 
the shark went to eat Simusea 
The shark went ofE to eat him. 

simusea e ha he mayava. he mayava u in a ha 
Simusea cut the belly the belly was cut completely 
Simusea cut its belly, cut it through completely. 

i masi’e simusea yo ho he mayo, i hapaomai 

stood up Simusea to take the shark brought- 

He stood up and took hold of the shark and brought it 

i aha. i huleiho heyua-yei yo maha. I haiao 

to shore ran down this place to see to-morrow [Next day 

to the shore. The people of the village ran to the beach to see it. 

ha ha maka-si i haeliho he a ear a. yo miki’ia hiya'ohu. 

trimmed a stick went to the reef inhaled the clam [him in. 

he trimmed a stick and went to the reef. The clam tried to suck 

i ho maha-si isi hiya he ’ohu, i ho i hapaomai i uha. 

took the stick took from its shell the clam took brought ashore 

He took his stick and removed it from its shell ; then he brought it 

[ashore . 

i hamai haiao i ho hihi’e, i haeliho 

came to-morrow took husking stick went 

When the next day came he took a husking-stick and went 

he oahahu. hayihia he oahaku ; ha ku hihi’e-la, 

the stone came together the stone make firm that stick [his stick, 
to where the stones were. They came together but he had made firm 

yo ea i maseu he oahahu. i yoho a haiao 

shake broke the stone waited till to-morrow 

The stone shook and broke. He waited till the next day 

t haele i mo’ u. i hneliaku hiya he heli-la. 

went to the garden went to the mother of the hawk 

and then went to the garden. He went to the hawk's mother. 

kuhnyu ya pupu’v. halahi hoho’a. he liiye-la se ike. 

cook taro passed the door the woman not see [him. 

She was cooking taro. He passed by the door but she did not see 

i vaaimai i ihe he hiye-la. i ayaiho “ ’a’oe ea 

went back saw the woman called out you there 

He went back and she saw him. He called out to her, “ You there. 
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e hamai yo maka ko kama i mea'e 
come to see your son replied 

I have come to see your son.’’ The woman replied 

ke hiye-la , “ 5 a’oe i man kau kama-yei? ” simusea 

the woman you strong my son Simusea 

“ Are you as strong as my son \ " He 

■i me’ae , “ yo " . i haele yo yoho ke heli-la. 

answered yes went to wait for the hawk 

answered " Yes '*. He went in and waited for the hawk. 

’ll hamai. mayumayu kama." 

came look for a long time and come to the conclusion a man is here 
When it came back it said “ I believe there is a man here 

i me'ae ke hiye-la. " ’oai mayumayu ha may a ? 

said the woman who think my son 

The woman asked it who did it think was there, 

'ayau la’ia. ’ a’oe hamai yo ’ai. ’ayau i kau aiho 
I alone you come to eat threw outside [outside 

she was alone, let it come and eat. She said she had already thrown 

ya ha’a-yiu." i haela’e ke heli-la yo ’ai ya pu pit’ u. 

the coconut husks came the hawk to eat the taro 

the coconut husks (i.e. the nuts were ready to eat). The hawk came 

[and ate taro. 

e mea’e ke hiye-la " ’ayau haio i mcaku 

said the woman I hid 

The woman said " I have hidden 

’ ayau ike kama hamai." e mea’e ke heli-la, 

I saw man come replied the hawk 
a man I saw come here." The hawk asked 

“ 'oai? ” ke heli-la i leiho simusea yo ’ai. 
who the hawk flew down to eat Simusea 
who. The hawk flew down to eat Simusea. 

simusea i leaku. simusea yo ko’ o payapaya-ua 
Simusea jumped Simusea perched on the shoulders 
He jumped and secured himself on its shoulders. 

i le ke vai-layi ke heli-la. ’it kayi , 

flew to the skv the hawk cried out 

The hawk flew up to the sky. It called out 
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“ i ove ’ay an ouitja e mamaoe, he la e iyi 
fly I above far away, the sun will burn 
I will fly up and far away till the sun burns 

ma he pole pole.’’ 1 hoy i simusea, “ he la e iyi, 
like iron called out Simusea, the sun burn 
like iron.” Simusea called, “ Let the sun burn, 

i ove ’a ’oe e manuio. i hau ma he polepole." 1 

fly you far off rest on the iron 

you may fly far away and rest upon the hot iron.” 

ho lua-a ’u hili he vai-layi i hahuli 

the two left the sky turned 

The two of them left the sky behind. 

he heli-la hakaliaya i haheiho i oiho a hapaliho 
the hawk right over fell down came close to 
The hawk turned over and flew down rapidly close to 

ya la’au-la. i kahi’e simusea yoyoho haya mayava. 

the trees came under Simusea stopped on the belly 

the trees, but Simusea (seeing the trick) climbed on to the belly of the 

[bird and remained there. 

i sae he ayohua he heli-la. 

staked the back of the hawk 

The back of the hawk was staked instead. 

i uhu i le hoe i aluya, “i ove ’ayau 
pulled out flew again up fly I 
L T ninjured it flew up again. “ I will fly 

i oaiya i mamao, he la e iyi yei 

go far away the sim will burn thus 

far away and the sun will burn us. Then we will 

i hau ma he polepole.” 1 hayi simusea 
we will rest on the iron, cried Simusea 
alight on hot iron.” Simusea replied 

i ove a oe i ouiya i mamao he la e iyi yei i hau ma he polepole .” 1 
’« kili i aluya, hamaoha, oiho a hapiliho 
left above came down went close to 

They left the upper regions and came down. The hawk went close 

1 I am doubtful about the latter part of this sentence. 
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i lalo. haki’e simusea yoyoho ke mayava. keiho 

below came under Simusea remained on the belly fell 

to the ground. Again Simusea climbed on to the belly. The hawk 

[came down 

ke ayakua ke heli-la yo sae ke la’au i oki 
the back of the hawk staked the tree finish 
and a tree passed clean through its back. 

ke apa’au ke heli-la haki. heku’u, ke heli-la 

the wing of the hawk was broken, the king the hawk 

The wing of the hawk was broken. The king, hearing the hawk 

’a make, i aya, “ ke liya,” 1 “ ke mo’u " 2 

dead called aloud “ ke liqa called out again “ ke mo’u ” 

was dead, called out, “ Ke liqa ! ** and again “ Ke mo’u ! ” 

i haele simusea peikahei yo yoho 
went Simusea to Peikahei to remain 
Simusea went to Peikahei and lived there 

heyua-la. heku’u ’u yoho heyua-yei 
there The king remained here. 

The king remained here. 


PART v 

A Representative Vocabulary 


Above 

alaya 

Baby 

mem" a 

adze 

ko’i 

back (of body) 

ayakua 

afraid, to be 

maka’ u 

bad 

haeo, sa’iyo 

afterbirth 

yua 

bailer 

ka 

afternoon 

ahiahi 

bail out 

ka-keliu 

alight on 

kau 

bald 

■mole 

all 

haakoa 

bamboo 

makila 

alone 

so’ia 

banana 

haki 

always 

hamau 

basket 

’eke 

angrv 

loko 

bastard 

kama-po 

ankle 

pa Hi 

bat, flying fox 

pe’a 

ant 

loaka 

bear, to 


arm 

lima 

(children) 

hayau, sopo 

ashes 

leha 

beard 

kalake (always in 

ask 

vasilia’e 


(plural) 


1 ke litja ! — the signal for the men to collect coconuts for drinking. 

2 ke mo'u ! — the signal for the women to set out for the garden to dig taro. 

VOL. V. PART IV. 5-5 
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beat 

kaia 

child 

kamalili’i. 

before 

mua 


kamali’i 

behind 

muli 

clean 

ma’iyi 

belly 

marjava 

close (adv.) 

kapili 

below 

keliu 

cloud 

’ ulehulehu 

big 

lahi 

coconut (when 


bird 

mayu 

no flesh 


black 

pe'la, uliitli 

inside) 

mumu’a 

blood 

koko 

— (when al- 


boast 

makili 

most 


boil, bubble up 

pupu 

ripe) 

niu 

bone 

iri 

— (when 


born, to be 

hay au, sopo 

ripe) 

ama'ku 

borne on the 


— (when 


wind, to be 

sau sau 

sprout- 


bowl (n.) 

’omeke 

ing) 

uko 

box 

papa 

coconut flower 

puya 

break 

haki 

coconut leaf 

louyiu 

break into small 

coconut leaflets la pa 

pieces 

hakihaki 

coconut meat 

si 

breast 

u 

coconut palm 

yin 

breathe 

may am 

coconut shell 

upu, rna'o 

bring 

aumai 

coconut shoot 

broom 

kackahi 

(leaf) 

kilo 

bunch 

hui 

cold 

scmalio 

burn (trans.) 

kuyi 

come 

hamai 

— (intrans.) 

vela, iyi 

common (not 

bury 

kayu 

sacred, not 

butterfly 

pelu 

tapu) 

kaya 

buttocks 

muli 

consort 

a ray a 



contemplate 

mayamayara 



conversation 

kakala 

f'alm (weather) maliyo 

(long con 


canoe 

in’ a, pa pan 

versation) 

kalakala 

carve 

kaka 

cook 

kukuyu 

cemetery 

’ava 

cough 

kale 

change (v.) 

susu 

cover up 

pili 

chase 

kalualumia 

crash 

pe’au 

cheek 

papeiaha 

crawl 

kokolo 

chest 

hakahaka 

crooked 

])io 
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custom 

makiala 

cut (open) 

ha 

— (whittle) 

sepe 

— - (in pieces) 

ku 

Dagger 

hoku 

dance 

lae 

dawn 

’aka 

day 

oho 

defecate 

say a 

die 

make 

dig 

’eli 

dirty 

’ele’ele (literally, 
“ sandy ”) 

distribute 

vavai 

door 

koko’a 

downwards 

iho 

drill (a hole) 

meke 

drink 

uyu 

Ear 

akaliya 

earth (as 

op- 

posed to sky) pa pa 

eat 

’ai 

echo 

ay a 

egg 

hua 

elbow 

pu’u-lima 

empty 

papa’ll 

exchange 

kaui 

eye 

elenutka 

eyebrow 

■uluheulu-elemaka 

eyelash 

ku-elemaka 

eyelid 

alu-elemaka 

Flat expanse 

pa pa 

fly (n.) 

layo 

- (v.) 

lelele 

face 

nmka 


fall down 

(persons 

and 


things) 

keiho 

- — (persons 

only) 

siya 

fan 

Hi 

far off 

mao 

farewell 

alohai 

fat (of animals) momoya 

father 

kamaya 

fell 

kuaveioki 

few 

moisi 

fight (with fists) 

vuhu 

— (with 

weapons) 

maka 

finger 

maka-lima 

finish 

oki 

fire 

ahi 

fish (n.) 

i’a 

— ■ (v.) (with 
hook and 

line) 

maka u 

food 

’ai 

foot 

ka puae 

forehead 

mualae 

forget 

sili 

fowl 

moa 

fragrant 

mayoyi 

friend 

soa 

front, in 

ma a 

fruit 

hua 

full 

pi, hoyu 

Garden 

mo’u, vasi 

ghost 

hamaka’u 

go (of persons, 
animals 
and 

things) 

hade 
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go (of persons 


only) 

o, hayo 

good 

koole’a, lane 

green 

kea 

guard 

’api 

gum (mouth) 

yia-yoyiho 

Hair 

lohulu 

— (pubic only) 

Jtuyu 

hand 

kukua-lima, lima 

hat 

uluheulu 

head 

pohulu 

hear 

loyo 

heart 

haku-mayava 

heavy 

man 

hole 

hoku 

— (if torn) 

sasae 

hook 

’au 

hot (of things 


and 


persons) 

vela 

— (of persons 


only) 

’o 

house 

hale 

Inside 

loko 

ignorant, I am ! 


(I do not 

know !) 

lokaeia 

ill 

malili, kiyo-haeo 

image 

aiku 

island 

mokn 

itch 

a ml a 

Jump 

leaku 

Kick 

’asi 

kill 

kaia make 

king 

heku’u 

know 

makiyo 

knee 

pukili 


Language 

kakala 

laugh 

’aka 

lazy 

maka ya yae, e.g. 


maka ya yae ke 


niakau — lazy 


at fishing. 

leave behind 

kili (prob. applies 


only to a place 


when one is 


going a 


journey) 

leg 

rae 

lick 

hakeo 

light 

nialama 

light in 


weight 

mamahua 

lightning 

uila, ’emo 

lime 

kala-maiye 

lip 

pupua 

little 

sol Hi’ i 

log 

la’au 

look at 

maka 

louse 

’ uku 

love 

aloha 

Make 

jieyapeya 

man 

kayaka 

mankind, 


people 

kama 

many 

kama’i 

mat (woven 

on 

loom) 

kata, mohuki 

— (woven by 

hand, 

of 

pandanus 

leaf) 

moerja 

— (woven by 

hand, 

of 

coconut 

leaf) 

kajxiau, ’apiki 
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micturate 

mimi 

pardon ! (i.e. I 


moon 

malama 

did not 


mosquito 

yamu 

hear !) 

’ia 

— Anopheles 

iyiiyi 

pass by 

halahi 

mother 

kirja 

path 

makiala, ala 

mountain, hill 

mouya 

peel (v.) 

ohe 

mouth 

yuku 

penis 

all 



person 

karna 

Xail (finger or 


pestle 

ku’i 

toe) 

moi’u 

pit 

lua 

name 

iyoa 

place (n.) 

heyua 

nasty (taste) 

mala 

place together 


navel 

uso 

in upright 


neck 

MO 

position 

hayiki 

net 

’ll peya 

platform (seat) 

papae 

night 

po 

pole, propel a 


no 

seal 

canoe by 


nose 

esu 

means of 

ko’o 

not 

se 

presently, in 

now 

vaho-yei 

the future 

area 



priest 

maakua, ali’ 

Ocean 

moaya 

protect 

lolosi 

oil 

lo 

pudding (taro) 

pumea 

old 

makna (persons 

pull out, pull 



only) 

up, uproot 

uh u 

ordure 

kae (always in 

purify 

malama 


plural) 



outrigger 

ama 

Quickly 

rave, alualu 

outside 

haho 



oven 

umn 

Rafter 

o’ a 



rain (n.) 

ua 

Paddle (n.) 

hoe 

- (v.) 

lo-maile 

- (v.) 

aloalo 

rainbow 

aumaka 

painful 

lihu, esu 

rat 

iole 

paint, smear 

red, brightly 


with colour 

m vsi 

coloured 

mea 

palm (of hand) 

alohi-lima 

remain (of per- 


paste made 


sons) 

yoho 

from dried 

— (of things) 

kaoko 

fruit 

poi 

remember 

mayaku 
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replete 

puhu 

reply 

mea’e 

retch 

lua 

ring (n.) 

morji 

rock (v.) 

kilia 

-(n.) 

haku 

root 

kia 

rub 

solo 

run 

le, hulo 

Sacred 

Jcapu 

sail (n.) 

puei 

sand 

’eh 

scrape 


(vegetables) 

valuvalu 

scraper (shell) 

asi 

scratch 

mayeo 

sea water 

lo-kai 

see 

ike 

seek 

ulu 

semen 

si 

sexual inter- 


course 

oyi 

sexual organ (of 


person of 


opposite sex) 

mea 

shadow 

yeiya 

shake (intrans.) 

eu 

shark 

ma'yo 

sharp 

’a 

shave 

sepe 

shiver 

mama 

shore 

uka 

shoulder 

payapaya-aa 

shut 

pui 

shuttle 

si’a 

silence ! 

se le va 

sing 

huhua 

simple minded, 


mad 

vale 


sit 

yoyoho 

sky 

vai-layi 

sleep 

moe 

slimy 

lalali 

slowly 

hamali’i 

smoke (n.) 

ahu 

- (v.) 

umi (tobacco 

snake 

’aka [only) 

sneeze 

pisiola 

snore 

olo 

sore (n.) 

puka 

spear (fighting) makahi 

— (fishing) 

si’a 

spear fish (v.) 

vaya 

spider 

velevele 

spine 

oiloko 

spirit of the 

dead 

aika, kipua 

spit 

savale 

spray 

pia 

sprinkle 

sausau 

stalk (v.) 

moki 

stand 

ku 

star 

heku 

steal 

lalao 

stink 

pulau, muyopilo 

stone 

haku 

stool 

kuai 

stopper 

poyo 

strait (passage 
between two 
islands) — if 
covered at 

low tide 

ava 

— if covered 
at high tide 

only 

avava 


strongly (with 
meaning of 
quickly also) hatnaloa 
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sugar cane 

kolo 

trumpet (shell : 


sun 

la 

Casis 


sunset 

la ausulu 

cornuta) 

pu 

swallow (v.) 

kolo 

turn 

huli 

sweep 

velevele 

turtle shell 


sweet 

malie 

ornaments 

asaya 

swell 

pu’u 



swim 


Understand 

ha 


1*1* IX Iv 

undo 

veke 

Take 

ko 

untrue ! 

louyukulaue ! 

take away 

auiho 

unwilling, to be 

’ elo 

talk 

kakala 

urine 

mimi 

tall 

loloa, liohoa 


po’o 



V agma 

tatu 

kaka 





vein 

ua 

tear up 

momosi 

vomit 

lua 

— completely 

sasae 

vulva 

miko 

testicles 

alua 



thatch 

lau 

Water 

vai 

thing 

heheau 

water bottle 

kaha 

throb 

mayava 

— bag to 


throw away 

pesia 

carry 

kaikai 

thunder 

kahili 

weep, cry out 

kayi 

tickle 

kiki’i 

wet 

su 

tide, coming in 

hoyu 

white 

ma’iyi 

— high water 

pi 

white man 

laepa 

— ebbing 

tnasa 

wind 

makayi 

— low water 

pupa'ii 

' wing 

apa’au 

to-day 

ke aho-yei 

witchcraft 

pa’ am 

toe 

maka-rae 

woman 

hakiye, hiye 

to-morrow 

kaiao 

wound 

mayu’a 

tongue 

alelo 



tooth 

yiho 

Yawn 

maipa 

top 

ulu, aea’e 

year 

hekau 

tree 

la- an 

yes 

yo 

true ! 

hamaoyi 

yesterday 

ke aho-la 




A NOTE OX THE “ YIXG TSAO FA SHIH" 

By W. Perceval Yetts 

rflHE vicissitudes suffered by this famous architectural treatise, 
and especially the sources of the splendid re-edition published 
in 1925 were the subject of an earlier article in the Bulletin (Yol. IV, 
Pt. Ill (1927), pp. 473-92). A happy chance throws new light on the 
1925 edition and allows me to add this note to what was said before. 
It is the presence in England of a sixteenth century manuscript copy 
of a part of the Ying tsao fa shift. If the editors of the 1925 edition 
had had access to this, they would doubtless have turned to it for data 
in their efforts to reconstruct the lost Sung original. At all events, 
the drawings it contains are of great interest to students of Chinese 
decorative design, for reasons to be mentioned presently. 

The fact is well known that the last remaining set of the stupendous 
Yung-lo ta tien was almost entirely destroyed when the Han-lin College, 
on the north side of the British Legation, was burnt down by the Boxers 
in 1900. This set was the first of two transcripts finished in 1567. The 
three other copies probably perished at the downfall of the Ming 
dynasty. 

According to a recent circular sent out by the National Library 
of Peking, 286 fascicules or volumes jjf}-, containing 542 chiian, are 
known to have escaped destruction in 1900 and now to be scattered 
over the world. An appeal made by the Library for news of items not 
included in their list will no doubt result in more being reported. 
Several volumes in England, for instance, are not noted in the census, 
and of these three belong to Mr. C. H. Brewitt-Taylor. The 
architectural fragment mentioned above occurs in one of his volumes 
which is devoted to the category of crafts, ehiang g. It is chiian 
No. 18244 of the great encyclopaedia, and consists of 18 folios con- 
taining parts of the thirty-fourth chapter of Ytng tsao fa shift. 

The main purpose of this note is to point out that striking differences 
exist between the ornamental designs drawn in the Yung-lo ta tien 
copy and those in the magnificent 1925 edition of the architectural 
treatise. Taking advantage of Mr. Brewitt-Taylor 's kind permission, 
I have had photographs made of designs for the painted frieze between 
bracketed consoles. These drawings, reproduced here in Figs. 1 and 3, 
are taken from f. 4 of the Yung-lo ta tien copy, and alongside them 




Fig. I.- Designs to illustrate the Rules for Painted Works Ife ffe ftfl fg which 

tMrd et a f °t rth . " Ck T U c f YUI,J tm0 f' 1 M - *« reproduced (about two- 

Thetdra ^ "* as **<*» in the accompanying note, 

the unt h gS rep r? nt COlOUreCi dec ° ration ^ the spaces between two consoles : 
be noted 'Th "1 *° ^ hind, the lower to the simpler. To 

drawn e eare manner in which the lines from the colour labels are 
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Fig. 2. — Versions of the same designs as those shown in Fig. 1. thus interpreted in 
the 1925 edition of Ying two fa $hih. This edition includes counterparts printed 
in colour. It represents the border of the upper design in four bands, from 
without inwards : leaf green, pale pink, deeper pink and scarlet. The floral part 
of the upper design is in light and dark blues and greens. The border of the 
lower design is coloured from without inwards : dark blue. pale, middle and dark 
leaf green ; while the floral part exhibits all three shades of blue, red and green. 


Fig. 3. — These, like the designs in Fig. 1, arc reproduced from drawings in the Yvng-lo 
tn lien, and they are prepared for the same decorative purpose. In common 
with the 1920 edition, the outermost band of the upper design is marked 
“blue” ; and it is printed blue in the coloured counterpart of 1925, although 
in the outline drawing of that edition it is marked “ green ” (v. Fig. 4). The 
colour in the third band of the border in the lower design is labelled — - , 

instead of ^ ^ as in the 1920 and 1925 editions. 




Fig. 4. — The 1925 interpretation of designs shown in Fig. 3. The contrast is even 
more marked than that between Figs. 1 and 2. Though the version published 
in the 1920 edition of l ing tmo fa --hih has less decorative significance than this, 
it keeps more closely to the spirit of Fig. 3. The colour scheme of the upper 
design, as represented in the 1925 edition, is similar to that of the upper design 
in Fig. 2. except that the outermost band of the border is printed dark blue. The 
lower design has a leaf green surround to the border and the three bands within 
it are pale, middle and dark blue. The floral ornament is coloured realistically, 
the petals of the lotus being scarlet gradated to pale pink. 
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appear in Figs. 2 and 4 the corresponding designs as represented on 
f. 6 of chiian 34 in the 1925 edition. The question is which of these 
two versions of the same motive truly represents the original Sung 
design. A point to be noted is that the photo-lithographed facsimile 
published in 1920 gives another variant, and it is more like that of the 
Y ung-lo ta tien than that of 1925. The manuscript reproduced in the 
1920 edition is traced to the 1145 printed edition, but it is said to 
have been copied at third hand (see my former article, pp. 474. 
484-5). Judged by comparison with known Sung relics decorated 
with floral designs, the Y ung-lo ta tien drawings would appear to 
resemble more closely the style of that period. The set of the gigantic 
encyclopaedia, to which this volume belonged, should have been 
executed with due care ; since it was made speciallv for the Palace at 
Peking. Nevertheless, the illustrations bear evidence of perfunctory 
treatment as regard the colour labels, and the question is whether 
they are to be regarded as trustworthy copies of those in the original 
set of 1407. The source of the latter is not known, so far as I am 
aware ; but probably it was a copy of the 1145 Ying tsaofa shift. 

The comparison made here involves a bigger issue than the 
reliability of this latest edition of the sole important treatise on Chinese 
architecture which has survived. It manifests the truth that 
traditional designs suffer change from time to time in accordance 
with varying factors, and that copyists, though aiming at faithful 
imitation, cannot exclude from their work influences of the current 
style and their own personal mannerisms. 



THE ORKHON INSCRIPTIONS 


Being a Translation of Professor Vilhelm Thomsen's 
final Danish rendering 

By E. Denison Ross 

fTlHE two famous monuments known as the Orkhon Inscriptions, 
erected in honour of the two Turkish princes, Kiil-Tegin and his 
brother Bilga Kagan, though mentioned in Chinese histories, remained 
forgotten and ignored down to quite recent times. They stand near 
the Lake Kocho Tsa'idam, to the west of the River Orkhon, about 
50 miles north of the monastery of Erdentso (the site of the ancient 
city of Kara Korum), and about 25 miles to the north-west of the 
ruins of the capital of the Uighurs, Kara-Balgassun. They are two 
great square monoliths, which originally reposed in two sockets. 
Both these sockets are still in their original position, but the monuments 
have been thrown down, with the result that Monument II is in four 
pieces. They contain long Turkish inscriptions in Runic characters 
on three sides, and on one side (the western) the inscription is in 
Chinese. The Chinese inscriptions are very beautifully cut ; the Runic 
inscriptions, which are also probably the work of the Chinese stone- 
cutters, are less elegant. It may be mentioned that the Chinese 
inscriptions differ entirely in their contents from the Turkish. 

In 1896 the late Vilhelm Thomsen, of Copenhagen, published his 
first decipherment and translation into French 1 of these Runic 
inscriptions, which are of the greatest historical importance for the 
early history of the Turks. In 1922, in the third volume of his collected 
essays, 2 he published an entirely new translation into Danish of 
these inscriptions, his researches in the interval having thrown a great 
deal of new light, both linguistic and historical, on the interpretation 
of these texts. 

No rendering of these famous inscriptions has hitherto appeared in 
English, although a full translation was published by H. H. Schaeder 
in the ZDMG., Neue Folge, Bd. iii, 1924. I thought it would be 
of interest to readers of our Bulletin to know what were the contents 
of these remarkable monuments, erected respectively in a.d. 732 
and 735. Professor Thomsen also published at the same time a 
new translation of the Tonyukuk inscription found near the other 
two, and of this I hope to publish an English version in a future 
number. 

1 Inscription s <h I’Orkhon, Helsingfors, 1896. 

2 Samlede AJhandlinger, vol. iii, Copenhagen, 1922. 
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Translation of Monuments I and II (1) 

South side of Monument I (/ S) = North side of Monument II (II A ) 

I S l I, the God-like, Heaven-bred Turkish Wise [Bilga] Kagan, I 
US l have mounted my throne (?). Hear from the beginning to the end 

of my words, first and foremost Ye my younger brothers, my brother s 
and my sister's sons (?) and my young princes, and then all Ye inv 
kindred and my people, Ye Shadapit-begs on the right, Ye Tarkans 
182 and Buyruk-begs on the left, Otuz — [“ Thirty " — ] (Tartars ? . . . ) 
begs and peoples of the Tokuz — [“ Xine " — ] Oguzes ! Harken well 
to these my words, give close heed to them ! Towards the East, 
towards the sun's rising, towards the South, towards the mid-day, 
II X 2 towards the West, towards the sun's setting, towards the Xorth, 
towards the mid-night — let all peoples within this [circle] listen to 
I S 3 me ; so far around have I disposed all the peoples. So long as the 
Turkish kagan rules in the forest of Mount Otiikan without the 
wickedness of to-day the kingdom suffers no ill. To the East I have 
made campaigns as far as the Shantung plain, and almost reached the 

II X 3 sea ; to the South I have made campaigns as far as Tokuz-Ersin (?) 

and almost reached Tibet ; to the West I have made campaigns 
beyond Yenchii-ugiiz [“ The Pearl River "] as far as Tiimir-kapig 
I S 4 [“ The Iron Gate ”] ; to the Xorth I have made campaigns as far as 
the land of the Yer-Bayirku s. To all these lands have I led [the Turks]. 
The forest of Mount Otiikan has no [foreign] overlord ; the forest 
of Mount Otiikan is the place wherefrom the kingdom is held together. 
I S o While I have ruled here, I have become reconciled with the Chinese 
II X 4 people. The Chinese people, who give in abundance gold, silver, 
millet (?), and silk (?), have always used ingratiating words and have 
at their disposal enervating riches. While ensnaring them with their 
ingratiating talk and enervating riches, they have drawn the far- 
dwelling peoples nearer to themselves. But after settling down near 
I S 6 them these have come to see their cunning. The good and shrewd 
men, the good and stout men, however, they have not shaken ; and 
even if a man have fallen away- from [us], they have not succeeded 
in leading astray the sober ones within his kindred or his people. 
II X 5 But by letting yourselves be snared bv their ingratiating talk and 
enervating riches, many of you, Turkish folk, have gone to destruction. 
When some among you, Turkish folk, said : “ I will settle in the South, 
but not in the forest of Mount Chugay, but in the plain,” then the 
IS- wicked men encouraged this party among you, Turkish folk, in this 
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wise : “ When they are far away they give bad gifts ; when they are 
II N 6 near they give good gifts/’ Thus did they urge them on. The foolish 
persons were taken by these words, and went down to their neighbour- 
hood, whereby many among you have come to destruction. “ If thou 
I S 8 then go forth to that land, 0 Turkish nation, thou wilt come to 
destruction ; but if^thou stay in the land of Otiikan, and send out 
caravans, thou wilt never suffer any need. If thou stay on in the 
mountain forest of Otiikan, thou shaft ever hold an everlasting 
kingdom, 0 Turkish nation, and thou shalt be full-fed. When thou 
art hungry, thou dost not remember what fullness is ; but once thou 
I S 9 art full-fed, thou hast no thought of what hunger is." Without giving 
II N 7 heed to the words of your kagan, of him who, thanks to those of like 
mind among you, has set you on your feet — ye have wandered forth 
from place to place, and ye have all there languished and suffered 
need. Those among you that have stayed behind there have all had 
to go on from place to place, to life or death. Under the will of Heaven, 
and for that it was my high calling, I became kagan. After having 

I S 10 become kagan I gathered together the whole luckless people ; the 

poor people I have made rich, the people small in numbers I have 

II X 8 made a numerous one. Or is there, perhaps, any untruth in these 

my words ? Turkish begs and peoples, harken unto this ! How 
thou, 0 Turkish people, hast preserved the kingdom (through being 
obedient ?), I have here written down ; how thou hast been divided 
up, when thou wast faithless, I have here set forth. All that I had to 
I S li say to you I have written down on this memorial stone [literally, the 
everlasting stone]. Having obeyed this, ye Turkish peoples and begs 
now living, ye begs that up to now have been obedient to the throne, 
could you indeed wish to be found wanting ? (2) 

I (have had) the memorial stone (hewn ?). From the Chinese 
Emperor I have had artists to come, and have set them to work. 
I S 12 My request has not been refused (?). They have sent the Chinese 
Emperor's court painters. I have bidden them set up a separate 
[or excelling ?] hall, and inside and out I have had them to make 
various (?) [remarkable ?] paintings. I have had the stone hewn ; 
that which lay in my heart to utter I have (had written . .). 
Understand to see [ : to read ?] this (. . . ?) all as far as the suns 
and subjects of the Ten Arrows. 1 I have had the memorial stone 
I S 13 hewn. For those of you (?) who might have been withdrawing [into 

1 It is interesting to note that the combination ung which Thomsen following 
Radlotf originally read as unug — beloved, he now reads as on og or the Ten Arrows. 
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winter camp?], or from barren (?) places striving towards grazing- 
ground, I have had this memorial stone hewn in a barren (?) place, 
and have written this. AVhen ye see it, then know so much : this 
stone I have (. . . .). He that has written this inscription is his 
sister’s son (?) Yolig Tegin. 

The East Side (I and II E) 

(3) W hen the blue sky above and the dark earth below were made, 
II E 3 then were made between them both the sons of men. Over the sons 
of men set themselves [as rulers] my forbears Bumin kagan and Istiimi 
kagan, and having set themselves [as rulers] they governed and kept 

I E 2 in order the Turkish peoples' kingdoms and politv. All [the peoples 

in] the four quarters of the world were foes to them ; but they waged 
wars against them and overcame all the peoples in the four quarters of 
the world, made them keep the peace and bow their head and bend their 
knee. Towards the East they made them settle as far as the mountain 

II E 4 forest of Kadirkan, to the West as far as Tamir-kapig [ : “ The Iron 
I e 3 Gate ”). Over so great a distance did they rule between [these] two 

[extremes], bringing order to the “ blue " Turks [kok Tiirk], who were 
without lord and without any tribal [organization]. They were wise 
kagans, they were stout-hearted : also their buvrak's [ : high officials] 
were wise, were stout-hearted. Both begs and peoples were united. 

I E 4 Therefore were they able to govern so great a realm, to bring order 

into the political body. According as their fate was laid down so they 
died. To witness the funeral and take part in the mourning there 

II E 5 came from the East, from the sun’s rising, the far-off Bokli (?) — nation, 

the Chinese, the Tibetans, Apar(?), Apurum (?), the Kirghiz, the 
Uch — [ : “ Three " — ] Kurikans, the Otuz — (“ Thirty — ) Tatars, 
the Kitays, Tatabi — so many nations came to take part in the 
mourning and funeral. Such illustrious kagans they were. After them 

I E 5 their younger brothers became kagans, and their sons became kagans ; 

but the younger brothers were now not like their elder brothers, the 

II E 6 sons were not like their fathers. It was incapable kagans that mounted 

the throne, it was bad kagans : their buyruks were likewise incapable 
I E 6 and they were bad. Because of want of harmonv between the begs and 
the people, and because of the Chinese people s cunning and craft and 
its intrigues, and because the younger and the elder brothers chose to 
take counsel against one another and bring discord between begs and 
II E 7 people, they T brought the old realm of the Turkish people to dissolution, 
I F. 7 and brought destruction on its lawful kagans. The sons of the nobles 
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became the bondsmen of the Chinese people, their unsullied daughters 
became its slaves. The Turkish begs gave up their Turkish names [or 
titles ?], and bearing the Chinese names [titles ?] of Chinese begs they 
I E 8 obeyed the Chinese Emperor, and served him during fifty years. 
II E 8 For him they waged war in the East towards the sun's rising, as far as 
Bokli kagan, in the West they made expeditions as far as Tamir- 
kapig (“ The Iron Gate “) ; for the Chinese Emperor they conquered 
I e 9 kingdoms and power. The whole of the common Turkish people said 
thus : “I have been a nation that had its own kingdom ; where is 
now mv kingdom i For whom do I win the kingdoms ? " said thev. 
“ I have been a people that had its own kagan ; where is my kagan \ 
II E 9 Which kagan is it I serve ? " they said. Speaking in this wise they rose 
I E 10 up against the Chinese Emperor ; but as they, having risen up, had 
not been able to put themselves in order and take proper thought, 
they once more submitted. All these were [not only] not minded 
to give [us] help, but [even] said : “ Let us [rather] slay the Turkish 
people and root it out ’’ ; but they went [themselves] to meet 
II E 10 destruction. But the Turks' Heaven above, and the Turks holy 

I E ll Yer-sub did as follows : to the end that the Turkish people should 

not perish but that it should [again] become a people, they raised up 
my father Elterish kagan and my mother Elbilga katun, supporting 
them from the heights of Heaven. My father the kagan went forth 
I E 12 with seventeen men. When they heard the tidings that he was going 
forth outside [China], they that were in the towns went out, and they 
that were on the mountains came down from them, and when they 

II E 11 gathered together they were seventy men. As Heaven gave them 

strength, my father, the kagan's army was as wolves, and their foes 
as sheep. Making marches East and West, he gathered people and 
I E 13 brought them together, and there came to be in all seven hundred 
men. When there had come to be seven hundred men he set the people 
in order in consonance with my forefathers' institutions, the people 
that had lost its realms and its kagan, the people that had become 
II E 12 thralls and slave-women, the people whose Turkish institutions had 
I E 14 been broken up, and he put heart into them. He now brought order 
into the Tolish peoples and the Tardush peoples, and gave them a 
vabgu and a shad. To the south the Chinese people was our foe, to 
the North Baz kagan and the people of the Tokuz [“ Nine "] Oguz's 
were our foes ; Kirghiz, kurikans, Otuz [“ Thirty "] Tatars, Kitays 
I E 15 and Tatabis — they were all hostile to us ; (with) all these (had) 
II E 13 my father the kagan (to fight ?). Forty-seven times he went 
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IE 16 


I E 17 


I E 18 


HE 16 
IE 19 


IE 20 
II E 17 


I E 21 


II E 18 


II E 19 


campaigning, and fought in twenty fights. By the will of Heaven we 
took from them that had a kingdom their kingdom, and them that 
had a kagan we robbed of their kagan ; he made the foes to keep the 
peace, and made them bow their head and bend their knee. After 
having won so great a kingdom and such great power he died . Instead 
of my father the kagan we raised up Baz kagan as first balbal. (4) 1 
So my father s brother the kagan took over the government. Having 
mounted the throne, my father s brother the kagan organized anew 
the Turkish people, and set it on its feet ; the poor he made rich, those 
that were few he made many. When my father's brother the kagan 
had mounted the throne I myself became shad over the Tardush 
people (5). Together with my father’s brother the kagan I took the 
field eastwards as far as the Green River [yasil iigiiz ] and the Shantung 
plain ; westwards we made campaigns as far as Tamir-kapig ; as far 
as the Kirghiz land beyond Kbgman we made campaigns. Altogether 
we made twenty-five campaigns and fought thirteen times. From 
them that had a kingdom we took away their kingdom ; them that 
had a kagan we robbed of their kagan ; we made them bend their 
knee and bow their head. The Tiirgish kagan was of my Turks, my 
people. Because of his foolishness, and because he was filled with 
deceit towards us he was slain and his buyTuks and begs were slain. 
The people of the Ten Arrows suffered evil. So that the land governed 
b\ our forbears should not be without a lord, we set in order the 
people that was small in numbers [? or : the Az people ?] ( . . . . ) 
who was Bar's beg ; we gave him here the title of kagan, and gave 
him the princess my younger sister to wed. But they were faithless, 
the kagan was slain, and the people became thralls and slave-women. 
So that the land Kbgman should not be left without a lord, we came, 
after setting Az-og (?) the Kirghiz people in order, and fought, but 
we gave them (their independence ?) back again. So far as the other 
side of the mountain forest of Kadirkan in the East, we let the people 
dwell, and organized it ; so far as Kangu-tarman in the West we let 
the Turkish people dwell, and organized it. At that time the slaves 
themselves had slaves, the slave-women themselves had slave-women ; 
the younger brother knew nought of the elder brother, the sons knew 
nought of their father. So great was the kingdom and the dominion 
which we had won and organized. But, Turkish and Oguz begs and 


1 It was a custom of 
each stone representing 
called balbal. 


ur s to set up stones round the tomb of a fallen prince, 
n enemy he had slain during his lifetime. Such stones were 
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people, hearken to this ! Did not Heaven above fall down, or the 
earth below open, who could then have destroyed thv kingdom and 

I E 23 thy might ? Turkish peoples ! Tremble and go into thyself ! It is 

thou thyself that has been deceitful and acted cravenly towards thy 
wise kagan, who through thy obedience had raised thee up, and 
brought thee to thy goodly realm, which had been free and independent. 
Whence came, indeed, armoured men and split thee up ? Whence, 
indeed, came lance-bearing men and dragged thee away ? Thou people 
from the holy Otiikan mountain-forest, it was thou thyself that went 
I E 24 forth ! Some of you went eastwards, others of you went westwards ; 

II E 20 but in those lands whither ye went ye attained only to this, that your 

blood flowed in streams and your bones lay like mountains. Your 
nobles’ sons became thralls, your unsullied daughters became slave- 
women. Through your foolishness and cowardice my father's brother 
I E 25 the kagan found his death. As the first one I had the Kirghiz kagan 
raised to be balbal. Heaven, which, so that the name and fame of 
II E 21 the Turkish people should not perish, had raised up my father the kagan 
and my mother the katun, Heaven, which had given them the 
kingdom— this same Heaven, so that the name and fame of the 

I E 26 Turkish people should not perish, has now appointed me as kagan. 

I did not become a ruler over a flourishing (?) people ; I became the 
ruler of a people which within was without food and outside was 
without clothing, a wretched and weak people. Together with my 
II E 22 younger brother Kill tegin did I deal with this. So that the people's 
name and fame won by my father and my father's brother might not 
I E 27 perish, for the sake of the Turkish people, I have not slept by night, 
and by day not found rest. Together with my younger brother Kiil 
tegin, and with the two shads I have toiled unto death. By so toiling 
I have brought the peoples to not being as fire and water [ : disunited] 
I E 28 (After I had mounted the throne as kagan ?) those peoples that had 

II E 23 gone forth far around came back, dying, without horses, and without 

clothing. That I might set the people up I (undertook) twelve 
(expeditions) with great armies, northwards against the Oguz people, 
to the East against the Kitay and Tatabi peoples, to the South against 
I E 29 the Chinese, and I fought ( . times). By the will of Heaven, and 
because I was greatly deserving and it so brought it about, I brought 
the dying people back to life ; for the naked people I found clothing, 
II E 24 the poor people I made rich, the scanty people I made numerous. I 
have made the other, which has a kingdom and a kagan, to stand 
I E 30 higher. All the peoples in the four quarters of the world I have brought 
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to keeping the peace and making an end of hostilities ; they all have 
obeyed me (6), and serve me. After having done so much for the 
power of the kingdom, my brother Kill tegin died by the decree of 
fate. At my father the kagan's death mv brother Kiil tegin was (left 
behind at the age of) seven years. (At ten years of age ?) my brother 
I E 31 Kiil tegin was given a man’s name [ : was received among the grown 
up], to the happiness of my mother the katun, who is like Umav. 1 
At the age of sixteen he accomplished as follows for my father’s 
brother, the kagan's kingdom and power : we made a campaign against 
Alti [“ Six ’’] Chub (?) and the Sogds and defeated them. The Chinese 
I E 32 Ong tutuk (came with an army of) fif(-tv thousand and we fought). 
Kiil tegin attacked at the run with the footmen, and took by force 
of arms the tutuk with spearmen prisoners, and brought them armed 
to the kagan. That army we destroyed there. When he was twenty - 
I E 33 one years old we fought with Chacha sangiin. First (he attacked 
riding on) Tadik (?) chur’s grey (horse ; this horse) was killed there. 
The second time he attacked, riding on Ishbara Yamtar's grey horse : 
this horse was killed there. The third time he attacked riding on 
Yaginsilig beg’s brown horse Kadimlig ; this horse was killed there. 
His armour and his moon-diamond (ornament) they hit with more 
I E 34 than 100 arrows, but not one hurt the [armour-?) plates or his head 

( ) their [? his ?] attack ye all remember, Turkish begs. 

That army we there destroyed. Thereafter the Yer-Bayirkus under 
Ulug- [“ great ”] erkin became our foes. AVe hewed them up and 
I E 35 defeated them by Lake Tiirgi-yargun. Ulug-erkin fled with but a few 
men. WTien Kiil tegin was (26) years old we made a campaign against 
the Kirghiz. Making ourselves a way through the snow that lay a 
lance s depth, we marched up over Kdgmiin mountain-forest and fell 
I E 36 on the Kirghiz people as they slept. Kiil tegin attacked at a run, 
riding on Bayir-ku s white stallion. One man he shot with an arrow, 
two men he pierced through, one after the other. In this attack he 
broke the leg of Bayir-ku s white stallion. The Kirghiz kagan we slew, 
and took their realm. In the same year we marched against the 
Turgishes up over the Altun mountain-forest, and crossing over the 
I E 37 River Irtish. The Tiirgish folk we fell upon as they slept. The Tiirgish 
kagan s army came up by Bolchu like fire and storm, and we fought. 
Kiil tegin attacked riding on the grey horse Bashgu. The grey horse 

Bashgu ( ). On the way back from there the Tiirgish 

I E 38 kagan s buyruks took the Az [people's] tutuk a prisoner. Then we 

1 A children’s deity. 
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slew the kagan, and took over his kingdom. The whole of the common 

I E 39 Tiirgish people submitted. This people ( ). To organize 

the Sogd people we went over Yenchii-ligiiz as far as Tamir-kapig. 
Afterwards the Tiirgish common people revolted, and went off towards 
Kangaras. Our army had neither horses nor supplies at the resting- 

I E 40 places ; they were evil peoples ( ). They were brave men 

that had attacked us. In despair under such conditions we sent out 
Kul tegin with a few men to come up with them. They gave a great 
fight. He attacked, riding on his white horse Alpshalchi. There he 
slew and conquered the Tiirgish common people. As he withdrew 
( )• 

North Side (N) 

INI ( . . ) he fought with ( . ) and with Koshu tutuk, and slew all his 
men. Their tents and goods he took all home without leaving anything. 
When Kiil tegin was 27 years old, the Karluk people, which at that 
time was free and independent, came to a war with us. We fought 
by the holy spring [or mountain-top ; literally “ head ”] Tamag. 
I N 2 Kiil tegin was, when this battle took place, 30 years old. He attacked 
at a run, riding on his white horse Alpshalchi. Two men he pierced 
through one after the other. The Karluks we slew and overcame. The 
Az people came to war with us. We fought by Lake Kara (?)-kol. 
I N 3 Kiil tegin was then 31 years old. Riding on his white horse Alpshalchi 
he attacked at a run. He took prisoner the eltabir of the Az people 
and annihilated there the Az people. As the kingdom of my father's 
brother the kagan had become rebellious and the people had taken a 
hatred ( ?) to him, we fought with the Izgil people. Riding on his white 
I X 4 horse Alpshalchi, Kul tegin made his attack at the run. This horse 
fell dead there. The Izgil people w r as destroyed. The Tokuz-Oguz 
people was my own people. As Heaven and Earth were in a turmoil 
thev rose against us. Within one year we fought five times. First 
T X 5 we fought at [the town of] Togu-balik. Kiil tegin attacked at a run, 
riding on his white Azman. Six men he transfixed with his lance, 
a seventh man he cut down in the hand-to-hand fight of the armies. 
The second time we fought with the Adiz at Kushlagak. While Kiil 
1X6 tegin attacked at a gallop, riding on his brown Az, he transfixed one 
man, nine men he hewed down in the turmoil of the fight (?). The 
Adiz people was destroyed there. The third time we fought with the 

Oguz people at Bo( ). Kiil tegin attacked, riding on the white 

Azman, and transfixed [foes with the lance]. We overcame their army 
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and brought their people to submission. The fourth time we fought 
1X7 at Chushbashi. The Turkish people was rebellious and nigh to being 
craven. After Kiil tegin had scattered (!) their army which had come 
first, we surrounded and slew, at Tonga tegin's funeral, the alpagus 
of the Tongra of one kindred and (?) ten men. The fifth time we fought 
1X8 with the Oguz at Azganti-kadaz (?) Kiil tegin attacked riding on his 
black-brown Az. Two men he transfixed ( . . . ). This army was there 
slain. After wintering in [the stronghold of] Maga- [or Amga-] kurgan 
we set forth in the spring with an army against the Oguz ; Kiil tegin 
we sent off to bear the orders home (?). The hostile Oguz fell on the 
I X' 9 camp. Kill tegin transfixed nine men among them, riding on his 
white Ogsiz [ = “ the motherless "’], and did not yield the camp. My 
mother the katun, along with my stepmothers, my aunts, and elder 
sisters, my daughters-in-law, my princesses — all of those^that were 
left alive, would have become slave-women, and those of you that were 
I X 10 slain would have been left lying in the camp or on the road. If Kiil 
tegin had not been there, it would have been all over with you all. 
Now my brother Kill tegin is dead. I have myself mourned. My eyes, 
though seeing, have become as blinded ; my thoughts, though conscious, 
have become as without consciousness. I have myself mourned. 
I X n But the sons of men are all born to die, so soon as Heaven ordains the 
time. Thus did I mourn, with the tears coming from the eye, and 
wailing from the heart, I have mourned ever and again ; deeply have 
I mourned. I thought that the two shads, my vounger brothers and 
brothers sons, my sons, my begs and my people would weep till their 
eyes grew sick. To take part at the funeral and mourning Udar Sangiin 
I X 12 came from the Kitay and Tatabi peoples. From the Chinese Emperor 
came Ishiyi and (?) Likiing. They brought in immeasurable quantity 
precious things, gold and silver [to the value of] a tiiman [ = 10,000]. 
From the Tibetan kagan came a bolon . 1 From the peoples of the Sogds, 
Persians(?), and Bukhara tribes, dwelling in the West, towards the 
I X 13 sun s setting came Nang [? or Nak ?] sangiin and Ogul tarkan. From 
the Ten Arrows and my son [? son-in-law or : from my sons, the 
Ten Arrows, and] the Tiirgish kagan came Makarach, the keeper of 
the seal, and Oguz Bilgii, the keeper of the seal. From the Kirghiz 
kagan came Tardush Inanchu chur. To build the hall, carry out the 


1 It is interesting to note the Turkish transcription of the Tibetan word blon— 
pointing to the pronunciation of the initial " b ” whi-h bas only an orthographical 
value to-day (== lon-po, an official). 
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works of art [the paintings ?] and the inscribed stone there came the 
Chinese Emperor's Chikans and Chang Sangiin. 

On the Face between the North and the East Side (/ N E) 

Kiil tegin died in the year “ sheep " [731] the seventh [day]. 
In the ninth month, the 27th we held the funeral. His hall, the works 
of art [the paintings ?] and the inscribed stone — all we dedicated in 
the year “ ape ”, the 7th month, the 27th [= 21 August 732], Kill 

tegin died in his 47th year. ( ) All these artists were sent 

for by the tovguns (sic) and the eltabirs. 

On the Face between the South and the East Side (I S E) 

He that has written [ : composed] this inscription is I, Kill 
tegin's sister's son (?), Yolig tegin, who have written it. Tarrying here 
for twenty days, I have written all on this stone and these walls. 
Ye showed always a greater care than the others (?) for your princes 
and your tayguns. Now are ye dead. [Be in ?] Heaven just as [ye 
were then] amongst the living. 

On the Face between the South and the West Side (I S W) 

The tovguns (?) that saw to (?) Kiil tegin's gold, silver, precious 
things, belongings, and 400 stud-horses (. . .) My lord the tegin 

( . ) up to Heaven ( ). The stone I, Yollig [sic] tegin, have 

inscribed. 

On the West Side to the Right of the Chinese Inscription (/ IT) 

(1) Inantchu apa^yargan tarkan is my name. The (Tur-) kish 
begs and the Turkish (people) (2) witnessed from the enclosure the 
funeral. Because of my brother Kiil tegin's (merits) and because he 
has served my kingdom, I, the Turkish Bilgii kagan have taken my 
place in the middle that was kept for me to keep watch over my brother 
Kiil tegin. 

Notes 

(1) The gaps in the inscription are shown by ( ), with a greater 

or a smaller number of dots or strokes, or attempts to till in the missing 
matter conjecturally. In between [ ] are put words which are 

inserted in the translation for the sake of making it clearer by 
explanations and the like. In general in giving Turkish words and 
names I do not usually distinguish the sounds q, j, at the back of the 
tongue from k, g, or from i ; ch I use as in English = c (tsh) ; sh = s. 
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(2) (From here II goes on thus) : As far around as (my father) 
the kagan and my father's brother the kagan after having mounted 

Ii X 9 the throne had ordered (and organized) the peoples in the four quarters 
of the world, (just as far around) have I mvself by the favour of 
Heaven, after having mounted the throne, ordered and organized 
the peoples (....)• To the Turgish kagan with very great 
II X 10 magnificence I sent (the princess) mv daughter in marriage. The 
daughter of the Tur (gish kagan) I gave with very great magnifi- 
cence to my son in marriage. (The princess) my younger sister 
I sent (with very) great magnificence (to the Kirgiz (?) kagan) in 
marriage. ( . . . . the peoples in the) four (quarters of the world 
I have brought into peace), to bow (their head) and bend their knee. 
II X li By the blessing of Heaven above, and the earth below (I have led) 
my people, whom none [before] had seen with their eyes or heard of 
with their ears, to the (lands lying ?) forwards, towards the up (rising) 
of the sun, to the right, towards the middle of the day, backwards, 
(towards) the sun s (setting, to the left towards the middle of the 
night ? ). I have won for my Turks, my people, their (yellow gold 
and) white silver, silk-stuff, and millet (?), riding-horses and stallions, 
II X 12 black sables, and blue squirrels ; I have brought it about that (my 
II X 13 people) can live without cares. ( .... So that thou dost not part 
thyself) from this thy kagan, from these thy begs, from (this) thy 
II X U (land), 0 Turkish nation, then will it be well with thee, thou shaft 
come home again and not have any cares. ( . . . ) From the Chinese 
Emperor I had artists (to come. Mv) request has not been refused (?) 
Court artists have been sent. I have made them build a separate 
(? or excelling ?) hall and inside and outside I have (bidden them make) 
various ((excelling?) paintings (. . .). Understand to see [ : read] 
II X 15 this [all] as far as the Ten Arrows' sons and subjects. The memorial 
stone ( . . . . ), 

(3) (II has in front of this) : I, the godlike Turkish Wise [Bilga] 
II E l kagan appointed bv Heaven, these are my words : When my father the 

Wise [Bilga] (kagan had come into the rule, . . . were rejoiced and 
glad) the illustrious begs and peoples of the Tokuz— [“ nine ”] Oguz's 

(■) Kow that my father the kagan is dead (I 

myself m accordance with) the Turkish Heaven’s (and the Turkish, 
holy Yer-sub's will ?) come into the government of (this kingdom) 
II E 2 as kagan. After I had come into the government the Turkish begs 
and peoples were glad and rejoiced, who had been in sorrow as though 
they must die, and looked upwards with quieted (?) eves. After 
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myself mounting the throne I have given out so manv important 

laws (for the peoples) in the four quarters of the world ( ). 

II E 14 (4) (In the parallel place in II is here inserted :) When my father 

the kagan died, I myself was left behind at an age of eight years. 

(5) (Instead of the last clause II has :) (I served) myself (my 
father’s brother the kagan, so long as I ?) was tegin ; (by the will of 

II E 15 Heaven) I was at fourteen years old appointed shad over the Tardush 
people. 

(6) (From here II goes on as follows :) At the age of seventeen 
II E 24 I made a campaign against Tangut. The Tangut people I destroyed ; 

their young men and households, their horses and belongings I took 
II E 25 away from there. At 18 years old I made a campaign against Alti — ■ 
[‘‘six’’] Chub (?) and the Sogds and defeated them. The Chinese 
Ong tutuk came with an army of 50,000 ; I fought at Iduk-Bash 
[“ The holy spring ’’ or “ mountain-top "] and I destroyed there this 
army. At 20 years old I made a campaign against the Bashmil people 
and its Iduk-kut, since they did not send caravans [with tribute], 

( ) I made them submit again, and all together come to us. 

II E 26 At 22 I made a campaign against the Chinese ; I fought against 
Chacha sangiin and (his army of) 80,000 men : I destroyed his army 
there. At 26 the Chik people together with the Kirghiz became our 
enemies ; I made a campaign over the river Kem against Chik, I 
fought at Orpan and beat their army. The Az people (. . . .), 
I brought them into submission to me again. At 27 years I made a 
campaign against the Kirghiz. As we made ourselves a way over the 
II E 27 snow, which lay to a lance's depth, I marched up over the Kdgman 
mountain-forest, and fell upon the Kirghiz people as they slept. I 
fought with their kagan in the Songa (?) mountain -forest, and I slew 
their kagan and occupied their kingdom. In the same year I marched 
against the Tiirgish people up over the Altun mountain-forest anti 
beyond the Irtish river, and I fell upon (the Tiirgish people as they 
slept). The Tiirgish kagan's arinv came like fire and storm ; we fought 
II E 28 at Bolchu ; I slew there the kagan and his yabgn and shad, and brought 
their kingdom under my sway. When thirty years old I made an 
expedition against Beshbalik ; I fought six times (and conquered ?), 
the whole of their army I did destroy. What peoples are there within ? 

( ) came to call ( . . ) ; thereby Beshbalik was saved. When 

II E 29 I was 31 years old the Karluk people became hostile to us, at the time 
when it was living in freedom and without any cares. I fought by the 
holy spring [or : mountain-top] Tamag, and I destroyed the Karluk 
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people, and conquered it. (When I was 32 years old . . . .) the 
Karluk people gathered together (and came ? ; their army conquered) 

II E 30 I, and destroyed it. The Tokuz-Oguz's were my own people. Since 
Heaven and earth were in a tumult, and since envy have taken hold 
of their mind (?), they rose in rebellion. Within one -year I fought 
four times. First I fought by [the town of] Togu-balik ; having made 
my men swim over the River Togla I (overcame and destroyed) 
their army. The second time I fought at Andargu [? or Urgu 1] and 
overcame (and destroyed their army .... The third time) I 
fought (at Chush Bashi). The Turkish people was mutinous and near 
II E 31 to being craven, but I drove away (?) their [foes’] army, which had 
got the advantage, and was coming to break us ; and many that were 
near to dying came back to life again at this. There I surrounded 
and hewed down, at the funeral of Tonga tegin, the Tongra [tribes] 
yilpagu's of one kindred. The fourth time I fought at Azgandi-kadaz , 
their army I overcame and destroyed there. (Their horses) and their 
belongings (I took away there. When I was 24 (?) years old) there 
was a failure of the crops after we had wintered in [the stronghold 
of] Maga-[or Amga-]kurgan. In the spring I marched against the 
II E 32 Oguzes ; the first army had gone forth, the second army was at home. 
Three Oguz armies came to attack us ; in the belief that we were left 
without horses and hard pressed, they came to attack us. One of their 
armies set forth to plunder our settlements, the second of their armies 
came to fight. We were few and we were hard beset, the Oguzes 

( ; as Heaven) gave us strength, I overcame and broke 

II E 33 them there. By the favour of Heaven, and because I myself accom- 
plished somewhat, ( . ) the Turkish people ( . . . . ). If I had not 
first done so much, the Turkish people would have perished and come 
to destruction. (Turkish) begs (and people), think of this, know this ! 

II E 34 The Oguz people ( ) I took the field ; I laid waste their 

abodes. The Oguz people came united with the Tokuz Tatars ; at 
Agn I fought two great fights ; their army I destroyed, their tribes 
I overcame. After having accomplished so much (my father's brother 
the kanga(?) died). By the favour (of Heaven) (I became) myself 

II E 35 when 33 years old (kagan ) kagan, 1 who had set (them) 

on their feet again, was faithless. Heaven above and the holy Yer-sub 
and (. .) kagan's good fortune were not favourably minded towards 
him. The Tokuz-Oguz people left their land, and went to China. 
( . . . . from) China they came (back) to this land. I will set them 

1 Which kagan is here spoken of is not clear ; perhaps Bogu kagan (p. 188 f.) (?) 
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II E 36 

II E 37 

II E 38 


II S 8 

II S 9 

II S 10 

II S 11 

IIS 12 


on their feet, thought I ( ) the people ( . ) was faithless, 

(therefore) its name and fame came to ruin in the South in China ; 
in this land it became a shame (?) unto me. When I myself had become 

kagan, I (set) the Turkish people (on its feet ). (There) 

I fought and overcame their army. Some of them submitted again, 
and became a people ; others found death. I marched down along 

Selenga . (?) and there laid waste their settlements. ( ) 

the Uygurs' eltabir fled eastwards with about 100 men ( ). 

( . . . ) The Turkish people suffered hunger ; I set them up through 
taking these horses. When I was 34 years old the Oguzes fled and 
gave themselves up under China ; in wrath I took the field ( . . . . 
)• 

[The rest of the East side and its continuation on the South 
side contain such great gaps, that these parts are here left out as 
far as II S 8 :] 

Kiig Sangiin came at the head of an army of 40,000 men ; I met 
him at the mountain Tiingkar, and defeated him and hewed down 

3,000 men ( ). After my eldest son had died of sickness, 

I had Kiig Sangiin set up as balbal. For 19 years I governed as shad, 
for 19 years I was kagan and ruled the realm. 31 (years I was tegin ?). 
For my Turks, for my people I have brought so much good. Having 1 
accomplished so much my father the kagan died in the year “ dog 
[734], the 10th moon, the 26 ; in the year “ pig " [735], the 5th month 

the 27th, we held the funeral ( ) Lisiin tay-sangiin 

came at the head of 500 men ; they brought sweet-scented things 
( . . ) gold and silver in quantity beyond reckoning ; they brought 
corpse candles (?) and set them up; they brought sandal-wood 
( . . . . ). All these people cut their hair and slashed their ears and 
cheeks. They brought their good riding-horses, their black sables, 
their blue squirrels in quantity beyond reckoning, and all this they 
offered up. 

[The end of this part from 1.13 has only an enumeration of 
those who there took part in the funeral, and in the homage to 
the new kagan.] 


1 While up to now it has been always the dead kagan who is represented as speaking 
[except in II E 1-2], here it is suddenly the new kagan that starts speaking without 
any transition. 
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On the Face between the South and the West Side (II S W) 

(The description concerning the Turkish Bilga) kagan I, Yolig 
tegin, have written. (He that had all this painted and set up, the hall, 
the paintings, and the statues, is I, the kagan's sister's son (?), Yolig 
tegin. For a month and four days I have tarried here, and written 
and had painted (and had set up). 

Over the Chinese Inscription on the West Side (II W ; p- 483) 
(= the beginning of this translation) 

(Since my father) Bilga kagan, (who has ruled) over (the Turks, 
is dead), I will, when it is spring, when (Heaven's) drums (sound ?) 
as — (?), when the deer flees on the mountain, again mown. My father 
( the kagan's) stone I have myself as kagan ( . . . ). 

(7) The month is not given ; perhaps the first month of the year. 


IL V1NA “ 


Yon David Kxxstlinger 

^yORTER vom Stamme tS j kornmen mehreremal im Kuran vor. 

So 20, 56 : Speiset und weidet Lx-j !j euer Vieh. 28, 23 : Ax. J) 
die Hirten. Die Weide heisst : 79, 31.87, 4. Im Sinne von 

,, hiiten, beobachten “ 23, 8.70, 32: jjx-lj ^>A^x.j und die ibre 

Yerpflichtung einhalten, beobachten. 57, 27 : ixj \s>- U°jx- j 15, 

aber (das Wohlgefallen Gottes) beacbten sie (die Christen) nicht der 
richtigen Beachtung gemass. In 2, 98 1 wird denjenigen, Al,' A j)! 

verboten i ls.\ j zu sprecben, dafiir sollen sie schaue auf uns, 

beachte uns, behiite uns gebrauchen. In 4, 48 2 wiederum wird denen 
1 j^L*. der Yorwurf gemaeht, class sie li c-lj zu sprechen pdegten ; 

besser ware fiir sie (v. 49), wenn sie statt (lessen li 1 sagen wiirden. 
Da die beiden verschiedenen Worter verwandte Bedeutung haben, 
in fast svnonymem Sinne gebraucht werden konnen, so ist nicht 
einzusehen, weshalb Muhammad den einen Ausdruek zu verwenden 
befahl. den anderen bingegen, cler ihm offenbar missfiel, zu verwenden 
verbot. 

Die muhammadanischen Kuran kommentat ore n wissen hieriiber 
keinen Bescbeid zu geben. Was sie zur Erkliirung vorbringen, mag 
man es auch geistreich nennen, bietet keineswegs eine annebmbare 
Beleucbtung dieses merkwurdigen Yerbotes. 

Hier sei manches aus Tabaris Tafslr zu 2, 98 in Band i, 354 ff. der 
ersten Ausgabe angefubrt. 3 (Weder Zamahsari noch Baidawi bieten 
darnach etwas Neues.) Lx-'j soli Gegenteil, Widersprucb sein. 

Die Ungliiubigen, die Juden, die Juden und Christen sollten den 
Propheten in beleidigendem Sinne sibc*— . ^x. J' angesprocben haben, 
daher wird an die Gliiubigen das Yerbot gerichtet, so nicht sprechen 
zu diirfen. 4 Oder : Die Muslime pflegten die obige Phrase den Juden 

1 Medinisch; s. Xoldeke-Schwaily, Gesch. <]. Qorans, i, 176. 

2 Medinisch, das. 200. 

3 Zu 4, 48, beruft er sich auf seine Erldarung zu 2, 98. 

4 Pautz, Muh. Lehre v. d. Offenkarung , 133, 2. erklart falschlich diese Tradition 
als sei Led j vom Stamme ITT! „ sehlecht sein denn dieser lautet JTin ; s. Geiger, 

hat Moh. t etc., 17. 
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nachzusprechen. Natiirlich wie diese in beschimpfender Absicht : 
daher das Verbot. Tabari sab selbst ein, dass diese Erkliirung den 
Tatsacben nicbt entsprecben kann. Es ware ja ganz unverstandlich 
anzunehmen, die Mnsbme batten in diesem Falle den Juden nacbgeahmt. 
llfrl j soil andererseits Siinde, Irrtum sein. Spreeht also 

nicht, ALi-, sondern I soil der Befehl Allahs gelautet haben. 

j — lautet eine andere Erklarung — sollten die Verblindeten, jUa'i 
wie in der heidnischen Zeit auch spater angewendet haben. Allah 
verwehrte denselben dieses Wort in Bezug auf den Propheten zu 
gebrauchen. Ixd j soli wiederum gar ein Zauberwort gewesen sein. 
Es wurde zu benutzen verboten, damit man mit dem Worte keinen 
Zauber treibe. Endlicb bringt Tabari Belege aus der Tradition. 
Muhammad habe einige Worter als unstatthaft anzuwenden befunden 
und befahl andere fur dieselben zu benutzen. So z.B. solle man 
nicht f fiir ^ax. fur sagen. 1 In lx- 1 I j lage der Sinn 

einer beiderseitigen Aufmerksamkeit, Achtung : beachte uns, o Gott. 
wir werden auch dich beachten. Das Verbot entstand also, weil 
Gott gegeniiber der Gebrauch dieses Wortes fiir unschicklich betrachtet 
wurde. 

Hirschfeld, Beitrage zur Erklarung des Karan pag. 64 vermutet, 
Muhammad habe hier wohl wieder nach dem Gehor geurteilt. Wahr- 
scheinlich war das Stichwort „siehauf uns“oder Xj HX”), Anfangs- 
worte eines Segensspruches aus dem Achtzehngebet ; wie kame er 
sonst auf ^ ? In der Tat lautet eine altere arabische Paraphrase 
zu dieser Stelle des Achtzehngebets^lsj 1 . 2 Aber dies zugegeben ist ausser 
der Schwierigkeit, die in der Verwechslung des Xf- liegt und dass 
Muhammad hier ein hebraisches Wort wiedergegeben hatte, durchaus 
nicht einzusehen, was denn in HX") tadelnswertes liegt, so dass es 
zu erwiihnen verboten werden sollte ! In Hirschfeld, New Researches 
etc. ist diese Ansicht nicht aufgenommen. 3 

Die oben an letzter Stelle von Tabari angefiihrte Erklarungsmethode 
ist wohl die ansprechendste insofern sie in Lxlj einen Gott gegeniiber 
unentsprechenden Ausdruck findet. Die Erklarung selbst aber ist 


1 Ke Begrundungen s. das. und Li, an aVarab xv, 417-8 ; xx, 4-5. Der Text des 
1 aban ist hier nicht in Ordnung. 

m ; S 9 mein ■'ichtzehngebet m it a rah. Cbers. nach einer jemenit. Hschr., Krakau. 

3 Das. 108-9. 123. 
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unhaltbar, denn in Utl j steckt durchaus nicht das, was in dasselbe 
hineingelegt wird. j selbst involviert durchaus nicht die Bedeutung 
einer „ beiderseitigen “ Aufmerksamkeit in sich. Der Grund des 
Yerbotes Ltl j Gott gegeniiber zu gebrauchen wird wohl ein anderer 
gewesen sein. 

Bei Juden und Christen war der Hirte H liter und Leiter des ihm 
anvertrauten Gutes, der Herde. Im Worte ,, Hirte " lag durchaus 
kein Beigeschmack von Niedrigem, Verachtlichem. Im Gegenteil. 
David' bevor er Konig wurde, gehorte der Hirtenklasse an ; 1. Sam. 
xvi, 11. Auch Moses war ehedem ein Hirt gewesen : Ex. iii, 1 ; etc. 
Als Beschiitzer des israelitischen Yolkes wird somit Gott mit 
Recht ,, der Hirt Israels ‘‘ in Ps. xxiii, 1 ; lxxx, 2 und sonst genannt. 
Gott ist der Hirt, sein Yolk ist somit seine Weide, seine Herde ; 
Ezech. xxxiv, 31 ; Ps. lxxiv, 1 u.s. Daher die Fiirbitte bei Micha vii, 14 : 
Weide dein Yolk mit deinem Stabe, die Schafe deines Erbes. Ps. xxviii, 
9 : Und weide und trage sie (Isr.) bis in die Ewigkeit. Dasselbe trifft 
auch fur’s Christentum zu. Es geniige bier auf Me. xiv, 27-28 ; Joh. x, 
12 ; 1. Petr, ii, 25 und Hebr. xiii, 20 — was unter syr. 

verstanden wird — hinzuweisen. 1 Die Juden liaben in ihrem Gebete, 
dem Segensspruch nach der Mahlzeit, den Ausdxuck ,, Gott weide uns 
verschafle uns Nahrung ". 2 Beide angefiihrten Lesarten 

unterscheiden sich nur in der grammatischen Form, nach beiden ist 
Gott der Hirt, der sich um seine Herde bekiimmert. sie verpflegt, 
sie beschiitzt. In deinselben Sinne verwenden auch die Christen diesen 
Ausdruck : Mt. ii, 6 noifiavel, syr. Al^». Off. Joh. vii. 17, syr. Ai.p». 

1 S. Connolly, ., The early Syriac Creed," in ZXT U\. vii (1906), 210-212. Bugge, 
Die Hauptparabeln Jestt, 381. Vgl. auch Ginza. Das Grosse Buck d. ilandder 
iibersetzt v. Lidzbarski, 181. 18. 

2 So Jerus. Sabbat 156. Falsch bei Jawitz. Die Liturgie cl. Siddur (hebr.), Berlin, 

1910, 11 angefuhrt. Ebenso falsch ist die LA. ., Tosafot zu Berakot •*. 4S6, 133H1 
13D3*1D 13317. aber richtig bei Moses aus Coucy in seinem Bwh der Gebete 27 (vom 
,, Ti.schgebet “). Nach dem Texte des „ Simeon liad-darAan “ in den Yerush. Fragm. 
from the Geniza (ed. Ginzberg). X.Y. 1909. 317«. lautet sie in Xominalformen 13*3711 
13D31S. unser Hirt, miser Xahrun<xss peruler. Der Midra 6 Lev . rnhba 34 (Ende) hat 
schon die erweiterte Form In den besseren Agg. der 

judischen l^etbucher lautet die Phrase in Imperativ- (Kohortativ-) Formen 133n 
13D3HS I33T7. Da der jer. Talmud das. es fur unschicklich findet am Sonnabend 
um Verpfiegung zu beten, beantwortet er die Frage, warura man denn 

in Bittform beim Tischgebet verwendet, damit. dass der Typus (die Formel) dieser 
Benediktion seit jeher so lautet, so mag er auch fernerhin in dieser Weise beibehalten 
werden. Die spateren Kodifikatoren schufen diesbezuglich einen Ausgleich : an 
\Vochenta?en soil man die Kohortativform, an Sabbaten die Partizipialformen 
gebrauchen. Zu beaehten ist, dass diese Formel im Gebetbuche der jemenitischen 
duden uberhaupt nicht vorkommt. 
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Joh. xxi, 15, 17 ^oWe, sit. v. l6nol(j.cuv€,syr. ^ gl. Jennings, 
Lexicon to the Syr. NT. 210: „ Sin. Palimps. has Aph. **ii|fortln 
three commissions/ - ’ In Gebeten bei Christen erriBheipoe e<f> gpd ; ' 
Kal err l to Ttoi[xvLov aov u.S. 1 

Anders verhalt sich die Sache bei den Arabem. ,, Dieses (das 
Weiden der Ziegen und Schafe) — sagt Sprenger 2 — gilt unter den 
Arabern als eine hoehst verachtete Beschaftigung, mit der sich nui 
Frauen und Sklaven befassen. Daher sagt ‘Antar, um seine ganze 
Unterwiirfigkeit auszudriieken : Wahrlicli ich bin dein Sklave upd der 
Hirt deiner Heerden. Und Burckhardt erzahlt : Unter den Arabern 
vom Sinai und den egyptischen Schekyvah gilt es als eine festgesetzte 
Regel, dass weder Manner noch Knaben das Yieh auf die W eid- 
treiben ; dies ist ausschliesslich die Beschaftigung der unverheirathete: 
Madchen des Lagers, welehe es abwechselnd thun. L T nter der 
anderen Bedouinen-Stammen weiden Sklaven und Knechte die 
Heerden. Unter den Arabern des Sinai wiirde sich ein Knabe be- 
schimpft fiihlen, wenn man zu ihm sagte : Treib das Vieh deines 
Vaters auf die Weide.‘ - 

So heisst es auch bei den spateren Juden, welehe sich mit Weiden 
wohl nicht mehr befassten, im Midras zu Ps. xxiii, 1 3 : Du findest, 
dass es kein verachtlicheres Handwerk als das des Hirten gibt, 
der da den ganzen Tag mit seinem Stabe (in der Hand) und seiner 
Tasche (auf seiner Schulter) einhergeht. Wie kommt es also, dass 
David den Heiligen, gelobt sei er, einen Hirten nennt ? Antwort : 
David verwendet hier den von seinem Urahn (Jakob) gebrauchten 
Ausdruck Gen. xlviii, 15. 

Der Freundlichkeit des Herrn Dr. T. Kowalski, Universitatspro- 
fessor-Krakow, verdanke ich folgende diesbeziigliche Nachweise aus 
altarabischen Dichtern. Jacob in „ Schanfara-Studien ii “ (Sitzungsber. 
d. kon. Bayer. Ak. d. Wiss. Philos. -philol. u. hist. Kl. Jahrg. 1915, 
4 Abh.) 17, 18, wo das angefuhrte Material ebenfalls von Prof. Kowalski 
gesammelt ist. Ferner Kitdb al-fahir (ed. Storey) 81, 6 f. : Sklaven 
sind die Viehhirten ; Geyer, Ttcei Gedxchte von al-’A‘sa ii, 155 ; Lisan 
aVarab xvii, 211; Kamil (Wright) 217, 14: Eine Magd, die ihr 
Leben lang nur mit Kamelen zu tun gehabt hat. Geyer das. 165 ; 


1 Goltz, Tischgebete und Abend mahlsgebete, etc., 29. Derselbe, Das Gebet in der 
altesten Christenheit y etc., 202, 230, 248, 256 u.s. 

2 3Ioh. y i, 147. 

3 Ed. Buber, 198. Die in Klammern gesetzten Worte sind nach der LA. des 
Midrash Hag-eadol zu Genes, (ed. Schechter), 721-2 hinzugelugt. 
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Agani xi, 26, 4; Lisan al‘arab xvi, 126: lie. Vj Jul 
,, ich bin weder Kamel- noch Schafhirt “ . . , 

Aus der arabischen Tradition seien bier zwei im Lisan aVarab 
xix, 41 erwahnte Stellen zitiert. Aus einem hadit des ‘Umar j 

is 5 1 JJI j tlai-l ij,\ pli-. also der Hirt gilt als schmutzig und unsauber. 
Aus einem hadit des Duraid : Am Sc-hlachttage bei Hunain sprach 
derselbe zu Malik b. Auf. 4! l» jlA j j* l»J|, d.h. er 

verhohnte ihn, er sei als Viehhirte zum Kriegfiihren untauglich. 

'it*' j ist ein Imperativ der III. Form von lAj, entspriebt also 
ganz genau dem Imperativ des jiidisehen Tischgebetes. Sowohl 
Juden vie Christen baben — wie oben zu seben ist — Gott in ibren 
Gebeten auf diese Weise angerufen. Das Wort ., weide uns “ oder 
„ unser Hirte “ mit Bezug auf Gott gebraucht, konnte Muhammad 
niebt entsprechen, veil Gott, als ,, Hirt “ bezeichnet, eine Beleidigung, 
eine Blasphemie — nach der Anscbauung der Araber — ware. 
Muhammad wird wohl diese Bitte zu Gott von Jnden und Christen in 
arabiseber Ubersetzung (nicht hebr.) gehort haben und verbot 
dieselbe Gott gegeniiber zu gebrauchen, von der Ansicht ausgehend, 
es sei unscbicklich so zu beten. Man darf zu Gott niebt „ weide 
uns “ sagen, weil das einer Gotteslasterung gleiche. 

Wenn bei Juden in einem alteren Midras 1 siebzig Namen Gottes 
aufgezahlt werden, so findet man darunter auch ,1^1*1, der Hirt. 
In den hundert Namen Gottes bei den Muhammadanern 2 kommt 
9 -\ j nicht vor ; allerdings auch niebt 

Diirfte man den islamischen Biographen Muhammads Glauben 
schenken, welche zu erzahlen wissen, dass Muhammad selbst, vor 
seiner Berufung zum Propheten, ein Schafhirt gewesen war, 3 wie es 
noch Sprenger annimmt. 4 so konnte man vermuten, dass auch diese 
seine friihere Stellung vielleicht dazu beigetragen habe das Wort 
„ weide uns “ in Bezug auf Gott zu vermeiden. Allein diese Geschichte 
wird wohl, wie manche andere, dem Muhammad zugesehriebene, erst 
in islamischer Zeit erfunden worden sein. Und zwar, urn zu beweisen, 
,,dass Gott nie einen Mann zum Propheten erkoren habe, der nicht 
die Schafe geweidet hatte “. 5 Ebenso wird auch die Bezeichnung 

1 Agadath Shir Hashirim fed. Schechter), Zeile 169; Midrasch Suta (ed. Buber), 
8, Zeile, 12. 

2 Hammer-Purgstall, Zeitmrte des Gebetes, pag. 34 des arab. Textes. 

3 / hit Hisdm , 106. 

* Moh., i, 147. 

5 lbn Hisdm das., Sprenger das. 
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„ der gesandte Gottes ist der hirt der menschen, und sie sind seine 
schafe “, l 2 wie die Ausdriicke A— * J\ = i»uJl 2 wahrsckein- 

lich dem Christentum entstamnien. Den n aus islamischer Zeit ist — 
soviet ich weiss — bei Juden das Wort n>n in der Bedeutung einer 
beamteten Person, wie der Targum oft dasselbe Wort mit 
wiedergibt , 3 nicht vorhanden. 

1 Tor Andrae, Die Person Mnh. f 254 ; Wensinck, Acta Or ., ii, iii, 183. 

2 Lisan al'arab , xix, 42. Vgl. die oben aus dem XT. angefuhrten Stellen ; Ezeeh. 
xxxiv, 23 ; Ephes., iv, 11, und die syr. WBB. s.v. 

3 Levy, Targ. WB. s.v. 


LAHNDA AND LAHNDI 
By Sir George A. Griersost, O.M., K.C.I.E. 

TN the Linguistic Survey of India the language spoken in the Western 
Panjab is called Lahnda. Previously it had, in India, not been 
recognized as any independent form of speech, the many local dialects 
there spoken — MultanI, Siraikl, Hindkl, Jatkl, and so on — being looked 
upon merely as so many dialects of Panjabi. Panjabis themselves 
had no general name for this group as a separate entity. When they 
wished to express that idea they employed a periphrasis, such as 
Lahnde-dl boll, or “ the dialect of the West ”. x 

European scholars, however, had by that time long recognized the 
fact that a general name for the whole group was needed, and more 
than forty years ago one of the first describers of the language, 
Mr. Tisdall, named it “the Lahinda", i.e. Lahnda, “dialect." 2 I am 
not especially enamoured, myself, of this name, but as it had not been 
challenged for some thirty years, as it was not inconsistent with 
English idiom, and as no better name had been suggested, I employed 
it in the Survey. 

Of late years some writers on Indian languages have substituted 
the term “ Lahndl " for “ Lahnda This is justified by Dr. Grahame 
Bailey in the following terms 3 : — 

“ For Lahndl Sir George writes Lahnda, saying that it is an 
English word. Lahndi is just as good an English word as Lahnda, 
and better than Lahnda. What we want to know is the Urdu 
or Panjabi word for the language. As a matter of fact, I have 
found that scholarly Indians speaking Urdu or Panjabi use the 
word Lahndl as the name of the language. It is the natural word, 
whereas Lahnda would be used by those who were copying some 
European.’’ 

With every respect to Dr. Grahame Bailey's profound knowledge of 
Urdu and Panjabi, I would venture to point out that it is not I who 
write Lahnda for Lahndl, but that it is he who writes Lahndi for 
Lahnda, the latter word having been undisputed for over forty years. 
I am unable to look upon Lahndi as an English word, and if scholarly 
In dian s speaking Urdu or Panjabi use the word “ Lahndl " as the name 

1 I may add that in the year 1S98 I consulted the Panjab Education Department 
on this particular point, and the result of the inquiries then instituted, was as above. 

2 As we shall see “ Lahinda ” and “ Lahnda ” are only local varieties of spelling 
the same word. 

3 See BSOS., vol. v, p. 617. 
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of the language, I can only say that they are displaying ignorance of 
the rules for the formation of words in their own tongue. If it is the 
natural word, it is the natural word only of those who employ spurious 
hybrids and false analogies. I know that I am a foreigner criticizing 
an Indian's knowledge of his own speech, but all the same I have no 
hesitation in raising this objection. 

In order to justify my remarks it is necessary to go to the root of 
the matter. Rhai Maya Singh in his Panjabi Dictionary, gives lahan 
as a Multan! (i.e. Lahnda) word meaning “ to descend ”, “ to set (as 
the sun),” with a present participle lahnda } Later on, he gives 
lahinda, the Panjabi form of latter word, as meaning “ the West ’. 
We therefore find that in the Panjab, Lahnda or Lahinda means “ the 
(masculine) country where the sun sets ”, i.e. “ the West ”. Lahndi 
would be the feminine of the present participle, and, in its derivative 
sense would mean “ the (feminine) country where the sun sets ”, 
i.e. some Western country the name of which is feminine in form. 
Lahnda has an exact parallel in the English “ Levant ”, also a present 
participle of a borrowed foreign verb, and meaning “ the country 
where the sun rises ”, i.e. “ the East ”. The expression “ the Levant ” 
thus means in English the countries at the eastern end of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. Similarly, when Lahnda indicates a tract of country, the 
English idiom requires us to represent it by “ the Lahnda ”, and not 
simply by “ Lahnda ”, 

As already stated, Panjabi has no general word to indicate the group 
of dialects spoken in the Lahnda ; but Tisdall, in the relevant section 
of his Panjabi grammar, called it “ the Lahinda dialect ”, and the use 
of Lah inda , or Lahnda, to indicate the language of the Lahnda is not 
inconsistent with English idiom, just as we say a man speaks 
“ Somerset ’ or “ Devon ”. I therefore conclude that in the English 
language, it is not wrong to borrow the foreign word Lahnda, and to 
employ it as a name for the language spoken in the Lahnda. 

The same thing cannot be said for Lahndi. The name of the country 
in which the language is spoken is not a feminine word. Moreover, 
while “ Lahnda ” has been borrowed by English, and used in English 
idiom, “ Lahndi ” is not, and never has been, so borrowed. 

Dr. Bailey says, “ what we want to know is the Urdu or Panjabi 
word for the language.” It is therefore necessary to ascertain whether 

1 The word presents difficulties in transliteration, as the n is merely a nasalization 
and not a pure consonant. But, for our present purposes, the above spelling will do. 
So also for lahinda , later on. 
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Lahndi is a possible Urdu or Panjabi word for the language of the 
Lahnda. 

In Indo -Aryan forms of speech, language names are made in 
various ways. These are 

(1) The name of the country in which it is spoken is taken 
without alteration. 

(2) The name of the language is formed by the addition of the 
Persian suffix 7 to the name of the country. 

(3) The name of the language ends in 7, having come down 
through Prakrit, being derived from a Sanskrit original in ikd or 
7, and not being directly formed from the modern name of the 
country. 

(4) The name of the language is a modern formation, derived 
directly from a newly created name of a country. 

We shall consider them in the above order. 

(1) As an example of the name of the country being also employed 
for the name of the language, there is the word Bahgla, which means 
both the country of Bengal, and also the Bengali language. Another 
example is Urdu, which means both “ a camp and also “ the language 
of a camp ". These might be quoted in defence of Lahnda, but I do 
not press the resemblance. 

(2) The addition of the Persian suffix 7 is a frequent method of 
indicating the name of a language. Examples are Hindi, Hindostarii, 
Panjabi, and Dodbi. Is it possible that “ Lahndi ” has been invented 
on the analogy of the above ? If so, the analogy is false, and the result 
is an atrocious example of hybridism. The Persian suffix 7 can be 
added only to Persian words. Hind, Hindostan, Panjab, and Dddb 
are all Persian words, and the addition of the suffix is natural. But 
Lahnda is not Persian, or anything approaching Persian. It is good 
Indo-Arvan and cannot take a Persian suffix. 

(3) The Indo-Aryan suffix 7 forming language names is distinct 
from the Persian suffix just referred to. It is invariably a tadbhava 
suffix that has come down from the Sanskrit 7 or ikd or some such 
termination, through a Prakrit 7 or id. In Sanskrit this was the ter- 
mination of a feminine adjective running parallel to the name of the 
country in which the language was spoken. Thus in ancient Raj- 
putana there was a country called in Sanskrit Malava-. From this 
was formed a Sanskrit adjective Malavaka- meaning “ of or belonging to 
Malava ”. The feminine was mdlarika, — a word familiar to students of 
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Kalidasa. — and (the feminine word bhasa, language, being understood) 
it meant “ the (language) of Malava From the word Malava- is 
descended the modern name of Malwa, and from Malavikd is descended 
“ Malvl ”, the modern name of the language spoken there. It will 
be observed that “Malvl” is in no way derived from “Malwa '. 
The two words have developed side by side and independently. This 
is true for all language-names formed with this suffix, and, “ Lahndl 
can no more be explained as derived from “ Lahnda ”, than “ Malvi 
can be explained as derived from “ Malwa As other examples of 
this suffix, I may quote, Sanskrit rdstrika (cf. Asoka's rathika-), modern 
Rathi, the dialect of the western Panjab ; Sanskrit Gurjaratrd, modern 
Gujarat ; Sanskrit Gurjaratrika, modern Gujarati ; Sanskrit Mahd- 
rastraka -, modern Maratha ; Sanskrit Maharastn, or Moharastrikn. 
modern Marathi. In all these and in all similar cases, the modern 
language-name grew up independently of the country-name, and is not 
derived from it. 

If therefore it is desired to put a language-name such as Lahndi 
under this head, we must first find a Sanskrit feminine adjective 
meaning “ of, or belonging to the West ”, from which it is to be 
derived. So far as I am aware, it would be a hopeless task to search 
for such an origin. 

(4) There remains the fourth class of language-names, words 
derived in modern times from a newly created name of a country. 
As nearly all Indo- Aryan local names are tadbhavas based on ancient 
Sanskrit words, it stands to reason that there can be very few of these, 
and, so far as I know, all such are complimentary or descriptive titles, 
and are attributives. A good example is found in the story of the 
famous Banda Bairagl. Wishing to compliment the Sikkhs who 
inhabited Flrozpur and the neighbourhood, he gave them the title 
of Malwa Siihha . Here Malwa is an attribute, and the country 
where these Sikkhs lived became known as “ The Malwa This 
attributive word had to be treated like any other adjective. When it 
was desired to invent a form to indicate the language spoken in the 
Malwa, the usual modern process was followed for forming an abstract 
noun from an adjective and, to use Dr. Grahame Bailey's expression, 
the natural word was formed without any difficulty. Just as the 
abstract noun of acchd is acchai ; of bura is burai ; of bhala is bhalai, 
so the name of the language spoken in the Malwa is Malivai. 

1 Of. what I have said above about “The Lahnda”. It is hardly necessary to 
point out that this country is quite distinct from ” Malwa” of Rajputana. 
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Observe the difference between this word, and the Malvi of Raj- 
putana. In both the name of the country is Malted, but in the modern 
pair of words, when a language-name has to be made, it ends in ai, 
not in 7. 

In the foregoing pages I have endeavoured to show two facts : — 

(1) That, in the English language, it is not inconsistent with 
English idiom to employ the word Lahnda in the meaning of the 
language spoken in the Lahnda country, and (2) that neither in English 
nor in Panjabi can the word Lahndl be used in this sense, without 
committing a solecism. 

There remains Dr. Grahame Bailey's demand for an Urdu or 
Panjabi word for this language. In reply, I can only state that there 
is no such general word in use in either Urdu or Panjabi for the group 
of dialects that together form the language called Lahnda in the 
Linguistic Survey. In fact, all Indians, scholarly or otherwise, have, 
up to the publication of the Linguistic Survey, looked upon these 
dialects not as forming a separate group, but as some among the 
many dialects of Panjabi. To them, say, MfiltanT, Jatki, and 
Hindki were as much dialects of that language, as were, say, Rathi, 
Malwal or MajhI. It was English writers who first diagnosed these 
dialects of the Lahnda as forming together an independent language, 
distinct from Panjabi. 

If, therefore, scholarly Indians accept the existence of this newly 
defined language and wish to find a name for it, they must invent one 
for themselves, just as names such as £ ' Hindi " or “ Hindostani ” 
were invented by the Persian-speaking invaders who first recognized 
the existence of groups of dialects in the Gangetic plain and classified 
these groups under various language-names. I am a foreigner, and 
I have certainly no right to usurp this right of nomenclature. All that 
I can do is to repeat that if the linguistic laws of Indo-Arvan languages 
are to be adhered to, the name of the language of the Lahnda cannot be 
“ Lahndi '. I may perhaps also suggest that if a Panjabi word com- 
plying with these linguistic laws is needed they have a model in the 
Panjabi name of the language of the Malwa. Just as, in Panjabi, 
the language of the Malwa is called " Miilwai ", so it will be quite 
possible to invent a word “ Lahnda! " for the language of the Lahnda. 
But this is only a friendly suggestion, and if scholarly Indians can 
suggest a better Urdu or Panjabi name that is linguistically possible, 
I shall be the first to welcome it. 



THE HISTORY OF THE JAPANESE PARTICLE “ I 
Bv S. Yoshitake 

riHIE Japanese language contains a number of words that are 
-L pronoimced differently when standing in the attributive position. 
The following is a list of such words, taken mainly from the literary 
monuments of the eighth century a.d. 1 

(1) e:a. 

ame heaven, sky : ama-hire (skv — shawl) cloud, 
ame rain : ama-giri 2 (rain — mist) rainy mist, 
fune ship : funa-de ( < *funa-ide ship — departure) departure 
of a ship. 

ine rice-plant : ina-musiro (rice plant — mat) a pillow- word used 
for qualifying siki (dense, heavy, frequent) and kaha (river) 
which are homonymous with siki (to spread) and kaha (skin), 
kane metal : kana-gusari (metal — chain) irons, 
kaze wind : kaza-nami (wind — wave) waves caused by the wind, 
kowe voice, sound : kowa-buri (voice — manner) tone of voice, 
me eye : ma-tsu-ge (eye — around — hair) eyelashes, 
mune breast : muna-dzi (chest — breast) breast, 
mure crowd : mura-kumo (cluster-cloud) clustered clouds, 
nahe seedling : naha-siro-ta (seedling — material — paddy field) 
a paddy-field used for the cultivation of seedlings, 
sake liquor: saka-dzuki ( <*saka-tsu-uki liquor — containing — 
cup) wine-glass. 

suge sedge : suga-tatami (sedge-mat) mat made of the sedge, 
take bamboo : taka-dama (bamboo-gem) threaded pieces of 
bamboo used for ornamentation, 
take height, hill : taka-kura (height — seat) elevated seat, 
throne. 

te hand : ta-na-gokoro (hand — of — hollow) hollow of the hand. 

1 In order to unify the system of transcribing words in various languages, 
including Japanese, which are introduced m the present paper, I have adopted the 
following symbols : Turkish a — Japanese e = e in Ed ; a = u in but ; 3 = er in 
butter ; i = e in pretty ; / (Jap.. Luchuan) = bilabial voiceless fricative ; fj = 
bilabial voiced fricative : f = ch in German ich : x c A 1 n German Buch ; 3 = sh 
in sheep ; ts = eh in cheek ; di = j in jar : q = uvular voiceless plosive. 

2 The initial voiceless consonant of the second word usually becomes voiced, 
thus -h- > -b-, -t- > -d-, -k- > -g-, unless the word contains a voiced consonant, 
when the initial consonant remains unvoiced. 
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tsume end : tsuma-gi (end — tree) brushwood, twig, 
uhe upper part : uha-mo (upper part — skirt) upper skirt, 
ure tree-top : ura-ba (tree topdeaf) leaves on the tree-top. 
wase early rice : wasa-bo (early rice — ear) ear of early rice. 

(2) e:o, 

se back of the body: so-gahi ( <*so-mukahi ? 1 back-facing ) 
rear. 

(3) i:o. 

asi foot, leg : ato-be (foot-side) space around one’s feet. 

hi fire : ho-no-ho (fire — of — head) flame. 

isi stone: iso-be (stone — side) shore (covered with pebbles). 

(4) i:u. 

fumi a writing: fumuta (<*fumu-ita writing-board) > fuda 
document, bill. 

komi a god : kamu-tsudohi (god— assemblv) assembly of the 
gods. 

ki tree : ku-da-mono (tree — on — thing) fruit, ko-no-ha (tree — of 
•—leaf) leaf of a tree. 

ki yellow : ku-gane, ko-gane (yellow — metal) gold, 
kuki stalk : kuku-datsi (stalk — shoot) offshoot of a stalk, 
mi bod}' : mu-zane (body — essence) the real self, 
ni gem : mi-boko (gem — halberd) halberd adorned with gems 
tsuki moon: tsuku-yo (moon — night) moonlight night, moon, 
utsi interior : utsu-momo (inside— thigh) inside of the thigh, 
yohi night, evening: yofu-be (night— side) last night, yufu- 
datsi-no-ame (evening — issuing — rain) rain that pours in 
the evening (> a shower). 

These examples, though few in number, are sufficient to show that 
the changes are quite regular, and that the same rule applies equally 
to a combination of two words bv means of the particle na. no, tsu 
or da, of winch the two latter are possibly related to Mongol -tit, -tu. 
-du, -dii, and Turkish-Mongol -daqi, -diiki. 

No satisfactory explanation has ever been offered of these phonetic 
changes which are too regular to be accidental. The Japanese 
philologists unanimously agree that the back vocalic forms are the 
older of the two, apparently on the ground that archaisms are often 


1 The most archaic .Japane-e word meaning 
of which ‘SO is apparently a contraction. 


the back of the body " is sobird, 
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preserved unchanged in compound words. This, however, is hardly 
true of the Japanese language, where many a word is disfigured in 
compounds through contraction and assimilation. If, therefore, the 
front vocalic forms are a later development, as they apparently are, 
we must seek some other causes that might have been responsible for 
such phonetic changes. 

To inquire into a problem of this kind is no easy task, for we 
have as yet no accurate knowledge even of the phonetic system of the 
Japanese language of the eighth century a.d. It is said that the 
modern Japanese h (which has three phonetic values r, y. and h) 
goes back to p and was so pronounced twelve himdred years ago. 
But there are also many instances which point to the presence of 
some such sounds as / and b (possibly also /?, It) besides p. in that 
period. With such a limited knowledge of the sound-system of that 
remote time it is well-nigh impossible for any one to venture a definite 
opinion as to the phonetic changes before the eighth century a.d. 
The theory put forward below must therefore be taken merely as a 
tentative suggestion which is subject to alteration as fresh evidence 
presents itself. 

The Japanese literature of the seventh-eighth centuries a.d. is 
characterized by the use of a strange grammatical particle i, which, 
according to Motoori , 1 cannot be replaced by ha, ga or zo, but resembles 
rather the interjection yo. While accepting Motoori’s view in the 
main, Matsuoka 2 is inclined to connect this particle with the Korean 
nominative particle i, which is said to have been derived from the 
demonstrative i “ this a theory which was apparently first advanced 
bv Kanazawa. In Sansom's historical grammar 3 4 it is defined as " an 
obsolete emphatic particle, which appears to have acted as a case 
particle, denoting the subject 

In mv opinion the Japanese particle i was originally the genitive 
case of the personal pronoun of the third person singular, closely 
related to the Classical Mongol inu " his. her, its . and the Turkish 
possessive suffixes of the third person singular -i (Orkhon), -in ( \ akut), 
-a (Chuvash), the latter three forms developed from *-in. x The Mongol 
inu has long since lost its original meaning, and has acquired a peculiar 

1 Mntnari Xonnaya Ztnxhu. Tokyo. 1926-7. vol. v. pp. 60-1 ; vol. ix, p. 263. 

2 S. Matsuoka. Xihon Gengnynku. Tokyo, 1928. pp. 271-2. 

3 G. 15. Sansom. -tn Historical Grammar of Japanese, Oxford, 1928, pp. 283-4. 

4 G. J. Ramstedt. " Ueber mongolische pronomina " : JSFOu. xxiii, Helsingfors, 
1906, p. 19. 
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force somewhat resembling the functions of Japanese ha (isolation! 
and ga (nominative), but how it was once used even after a verb mav 
be seen in the following passage taken from the Altan Gerel : Egiin . >7 
(his) amin-i (life, accusative) aburaqu-yin (of saving) tulada (for the 
sake) ken (who) dz.a (indeed) dber.iin (own) bey .e-ben (bodv, accusative; 
tebtisin (abandoning) tsidaqu (to be in a position, able) bolqun . < 
(would be — his) "Wer vermochte es wohl, seinen eigenen Korper 
wegzuwerfen (hinzugeben), um ihr Leben zu erhalten ? where 
bolqun. i is composed of bolqu " would be ” and ni, a variant of inn 
The Mongol suffix -qu. -kii, serves to form a future participle, 
well as an infinitive, and hence, if the Japanese particle i is relate' ’ 
to the Mongol inn, one can expect in Japanese also such apparent:,' 
strange usage as hana (blossoms) matsu (I wait for) i (its) ma ni 
the interval) nagekitsuru kamo (Oh, it makes me sigh !) Oh, what .• r. 
ordeal it is to have to wait for her so long ! (Man-y5-shu, vii) ; awoyugi 
no (of the willow) ito no (of the branches) kuhasisa (beauty) harukaze 
ni (in the spring breeze) midarenu i (not becoming disarranged — its) 
ma ni (in the interval) misemu ko mo gamo (Oh, if only I could show 
it to others !) Oh, if only I could show the beauty of these willow 
branches to other people before it gets spoilt by the spring breeze ! 
(Man-yo-shu, x). This use of the particle i after a verb has been a 
mystery to the Japanese scholars of all ages. 

In the Korean language of the Silla Dynasty (57 b.c. ?-a.d. 935) 
both the nominative particle i and the genitive particle li (now 
pronounced a) had an additional function of isolating the preceding 
word or words. 2 Further, we note that in the text (mol pond) 

at (dl to) ft p ® (■ nycl-nan going) p£ (skim-s of the edge) 
( mo-rai sand) £) yci on FI ( — ) Ji in (mo-mur-6 halting) 
going to the pond and halting on the sand of the edge (literally) ” 3 
the character FI 0) is considered by Ogura as representing a mere 
reverberation of the preceding locative particle yoi.* Used as the 
" Rltu ” we find the character £ (if) in combination with (tan), 
*' p ' This second character is used for isolation in exactly 

the same way as nan. and is, according to Ogura, a contraction of the 

5 I. J. .Schmidt. Granmatik der mongolifelen Sprache, St. Petersburg, 1831, pp. 146 

(text). 16f> (translation). 

- S. Ogura, " Studies on the poems of the Shills Dvnastv and the • Ritu * " : 

in U ™ 5 * * * * * ll °f the FncuI <y of Law and Letter*. Keijo Imperial University, vol. i, February, 

1929, Poem xvi, pp. 184, 187. ' 

3 Ogura* op. cit., Poem xxiv, pp. 222-3. 

4 Ogura, op. cit., p. 227. 
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expletive suffix -ta, plus nan, a particle of isolation . 1 Thus the 
compound % states Ogura, should be read Ii stem and its force 
is exactly the same as that of pj itself, the character being inserted 
between the preceding word and pj for mere convenience , just as no ii 
til stands for no til (ye) and tijo ii til for tyo til (they ). 2 These 
explanations, even though they are advanced bv the greatest living 
authority on the Korean language, are too evasive to be accepted 
readily, for every word or sound in a sentence must have once had 
some reason to be there, no matter how obscure its original dutv and 
signification may have became in later times. It is more appropriate 
therefore to consider in the present case also that the characters iij 
(i) and £ (ii) in carried certain meanings at one time, but 

their primary functions were already entering oblivion in the Silla 
Dynasty. 

It is indeed very difficult to determine what the original duties of 
these characters were, but it nevertheless simplifies our interpretation 
of these apparently useless characters, if we assume that they both 
represented particles that had sprung from the genitive case of the 
personal pronoun of the third person singular, which force they still 
retained to some extent even in the Silla Dynasty. Thus if we translate 
the character (?) in the above example “ of it ” 3 and refer it to 

the pond ”, we can explain perfectly well the function of this 
character without altering the actual meaning of the sentence. 

Similarly, if we connect the ^ (ii) in p£ with the Mongol 
ime, we can easily account for the presence of the word ^ as the first 
element of the compound. For the genitive case of the personal 
pronoun, when used with an isolation particle, must always precede 
it, and just as we find the isolation particle bar placed after the genitive 
case of the personal pronoun in Mongol, so have we here in Korean 
the word If- followed by both bar and performing the duties 
of the Japanese particles ha (for isolation), ha (for the indication of 
the conditional mood) and mo (" even ’’). Thus the combination 
^ which once had the meaning "as for his. her, its . . .”, 
gradually lost its possessive signification and finally became 
indistinguishable from the itself. 

It is therefore not at all impossible that the nominative particle 

1 Ogura, op. cit., pp, 32.1-6. 

2 Ogura. op. cit.. pp. 430-1. 

3 The genitive case of the personal pronoun is placed immediately after the case 
ending in Mongol, as we find it in the present instance. 
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i ancl the genitive particle ti in the Korean language go back to the 
same origin, i.e. the genitive case of the personal pronoun of the third 
person singular, which in course of time gave birth to two separate 
forms, one for the indication principally of the nominative and the 
other of the genitive, whilst both shared an additional duty of isolating 
the preceding word or words. Our theory is partlv attested bv the 
fact that the £ (<7) was also used in the sense " one’s own ” in the 
Silla Dynasty. 1 

Besides connecting thus the Japanese particle i with the Mongol inti. 

I would even consider that it is this very particle i which has brought 
about the phonetic changes from a, o to e and from o, u to i, namely 
-n + i >-e ; -o -f i > -e, -i; -u 4- i > -i, as illustrated in the list ni 
words given above. It is highly possible that the genitive case 4 
the personal pronoun of the third person singular (presumably 1 , 
though we have no knowledge of its exact form) was looselv affixed to 
both nouns and verbs in archaic Japanese, and with some words it 
was agglutinated so firmly that it ultimately became part of the 
word, whilst its use as a particle with certain additional functions 
similar to those which the Mongol inn acquired in later times, con- 
tinued till some time after the eighth centurv a.d. This explains 
why the older forms have been preserved in the attributive position. 
The same phenomenon is found in the modern Mongolian language, 
where certain nouns have developed special nominative forms as a 
result of the aggultination of in 11 . 2 

It may be added in conclusion that the Luchuan language offers 
but little help for the verification of the theory put forward above. 
For in the Omorososhi (c. a.d. 1150-1650). one of the oldest Luchuan 
literary monuments, containing over fifteen hundred poems, we find 
the same parallel forms, such as. for example. June and funa- " a ship 
kune and kuna - metal . This merely indicates two possibilities, 

(1) that the Luchuan language separated from archaic Japanese with 
some of the parallel forms of comparatively early date, (2) that the 
parallel forms found in Luchuan are loan-words from Japanese, 
which latter is more likely the case. Beyond this it tells us nothing. 

There is. however, one word of great interest. The Japanese word 
ki tree is pronounced ki in modern Luchuan. Since the Japanese 
syllable ki regularly corresponds to tsi in Luchuan, the stem vowel of 


1 Ogura. op. cit.. Poem xix, p. 199, pp. 200-1. 

A. D. Rudnev, Marepia.ru no lOBopaub BOCTOruofl MOHro.riii. 
1911, p. 206. 


C.-lfeTepoyprb, 
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the word Id must originally have been something different from i, 
as Ramstedt 1 has pointed out. If our postulation be correct, the 
word meaning “ tree ” was in archaic Japanese something like *ku 
or *ko, from which developed ki in Japanese and la in Luchuan , 2 
both through the absorption of the particle i. In a similar manner 
may be explained the Luchuan pi.fl (Jap. hi) “ fire ”. 3 

Thus it is sufficiently clear that the Japanese particle i as it 
presented itself in the seventh-eighth centuries a.d. is but a dwindling 
trail of a linguistic process which had long been at work, and that 
its vestiges are found in a certain number of words still used in modern 
Japanese and Luchuan. The question as to whether this same particle 
was also responsible for the formation of the substantival form of the 
verbs requires further careful study and cannot be answered at the 
present moment. 

1 G. J. Ramstedt, " A Comparison of the Altaic Languages with Japanese ” : 
TASJ. ser. n, vol. i, 1923-4. p. 46. 

2 Of. M. Ando, Kodai Kokugo no Kenkyii, Tokyo, 1924, pp. 119, 131-3. 

3 Ando, op. cit., pp. 133-6. 
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PROFESSOR J. MARKWART 
(Extract from The Times ) 

rjlHE death, in tragic circumstances, of Professor Josef Mark-wart, 
of Berlin, on 4th February, ought not to pass unnoticed in this 
country. For although his name is here unfamiliar to all but a small 
group of scholars, he occupies, and must always occupy, a place in 
the forefront of European Orientalists, and it would be difficult to 
name any past or present scholar with a wider range of learning or 
a more brilliant critical faculty, whether as philologist, historian, 
or ethnologist. He was a fine classical scholar ; he could read nearly 
every literary language of Asia, and he had a profound knowledge 
of African ethnology. Though his total output of published work 
was comparatively small — amounting only to four or five books 
and a number of articles in learned journals — it may be said that 
every sentence he wrote bore the hall-mark of his immense learning 
and his rare analytical power. 

Born in 1864, he began his academic career in Tubingen, where 
he remained till 1902, when he was appointed curator of the 
Ethnographical Museum and later professor in the University of 
Leyden. In 1912 he came to Berlin as professor of Iranian and 
Armenian philology, a post which he was still holding at the time of 
his death. Indeed, he had delivered a lecture on the day preceding 
this tragic event. In 1913 he published a Catalogue of the Benin 
Collections in the Leyden Museum, a massive volume in large quarto 
containing a prolegomena extending over 367 pages on the history 
of the trade routes and the movements of populations in North Africa 
from the earliest times. In the course of this great work Markwart 
found occasion to reveal almost every sphere of his encyclopaedic 
learning. In his Osteuropiiische und ostnsiatisehe Streifziige (1903), 
dealing with the ethnology, topography, and history of the ninth and 
tenth centuries, he set at rest a hundred problems and exploded 
as many hitherto accepted theories. But it is in the field of Turkology 
that he rendered the most important services. The pre-Ottoman 
history of the Turks still remains to be written ; it is still shrouded 
in a mist of confusing names ; but it was Markwart who came nearest 
to making order out of the confusing mass of information contained 
in the Arabic, Persian, and Byzantine chronicles and the early Turkish 
inscriptions and documents. 
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Markwart, during his industrious life, had accumulated a mass of 
notes on important subjects which he never found time to publish, 
and it can only be hoped that these documents will not be allowed to 
disappear with him. — Editor. 

A List of Professor Markwart ’s Works 

Assyrialca bei Ktesias : Philologus, Supplementband vi, 2, 
Gottingen, 1891-3, pp. 501-658. 

(i) Die Vorlage von Diodor, /? 1-34. 

(ii) Die echtktesianische Bestandtheile bei Diodor und in andern 

Fragmenten. 

(iii) Die Quellen des Ktesias und die Art ihrer Benutzung. 

Exkursus — 

(1) Zur Seite 507. 

(2) Die Chronol. der Inschrift von Behistan. 

(3) Die griechische Wiedergabe der persischen au, mi 

und wi. 

(4) Die urspriingliche Heimat der Perser. 

(5) Eine Assvrisch-babylonische Konigsliste bei 

Ja‘qubl imd Mas'udl. 

[This work, the first two parts of which were written in 1889 and 
the third in 1891, was presented in February, 1893, as thesis for the 
doctorate of the University of Tubingen.] 

Beitrage z. Geschichte und Sage v. Eran : ZDMG. xlix, 1896, 
pp. 628-73 : — 

Eran. 

Pahlau. 

Hyrcani-Wirk', Iberen. 

Aris. 

Tiridates u. Spandijat. 

Artobanos und K. Khosrau. 

Gotarzes I und Orodes I. 

Die Liste d. eran. und arm. Arsakiden. 

Buzurg Kusan-Sah. 

Der Stammbaum d. Buyiden. 

Bau. 

Die Sufiixe c, z, cl, zi. 

Enclyt. -an = aiv. no. 
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Altper. franah, = farr. 

Neuper. Iza8 —jazata. 

Inschriften d. Artax. II v. Susa und Hamadan. 
Fundamente israelitischer und jiidischer Geschichte, Leipzig, 1896, 

gr. 8°, 88 pp. 

Histonsche Glossen zu den altturkischcn Inschriften : WZKM. 
1898, xii, pp. 157-200. 

Chronologische Untersuchungen, Leipzig. 1900, 86 pp. (= Philo- 
logus, Supp.-Band vii, pp. 637-720) : — 

Berossos und die babylonischen Konigslisten. 

Zur Chronologie von Hyksos. 

Die Exodusberichte des Manetho. 

Die XVIII und XIX Dynastic nach Manetho. 

Die Chronologie der Aethiopen und Saiten. 
Untersuchungen zur Gesch. v. Eran, i, Gottingen, 1896, 72 pp. 
(= Philologus, Bd. 54, 489-527 ; Bd. 55, 212-240) 

Diodors Nachrichten iiber das pont. und kappad. Fiirstenhaus. 
Das Verhaltniss der Trogus z. Diodor. 

Die angeblichen Zariadrosmiinzen und die Fiirsten v. Sophene. 

Zur Assyrischen u. Medischen Konigsliste bei Ktesias. 

Zur Kritik des Faustos v. Byzanz. 

Hazarapet. 

Der altpersische Kalender. 

’Apraioi. 

Erymandrus. 

Haraiwa. 

Nachtrage. 

Eransahr nach der Geographic des Ps. Moses Xorenac'i, Berlin, 
1901 (Abh. Gesell. Wiss. zu Gottingen, Phil. -Hist. Klasse, Neue Folge, 
Band ii, No. 2), 358 pp. 

Erster Teil : Das Provinzverzeichniss. 

Zweiter Teil : Landerbeschreibung nach Ptolemaios. 

Exkurs : — 

(i) Die armenischen Markgrafen. 

(ii) Z. hist. Topographie v. Kerman und Mukran. 

(iii) Toxaristan : (1) Tocharer imd Ta-hia ; (2) Toxaristan 

unter den Wei und T‘ang ; (3) Toxaristan in der 
Steuerliste des ‘Abdallah b. Tahir ; (4) Ober- und 
Unter-Toxaristan ; (5) Itinerar von Balx nach Ober- 
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Toxaristan ; (6) Xottal und Cayaniyan nach d. 

Itineraren Istaxri’s ; (7) Itinerare in Transoxiana : 

(8) Das Gebiet v. Balx siidlich v. Oxus nach Ja‘qubi : 

(9) Die fiinf hih-hou Provinzen der Jiieh-ci ; 

(10) Kabul; (11) Das Gebiet nordlich v. Oxus nach 
Ja'qiibl. 

Osteurapdische und Ostasiatische Streifziige, Leipzig, 1903, 557 pp. 
Belaweza-Itil. 

Die Bekehrung der Chazaren zum Judentem. 

Die altesten Berichte iiber d. Magyaren . 

Der Raubzug d. Magyaren gegen Konstantinopel im Jahre 934. 
Das Itinerar des Mis'ar b. Muhalhil nach d. chinesischen 
Hauptstadt. 

Mas'udi’s Bericht liber die Slawen. 

Analyse d. Berichte des Gaihani iiber die Nordlander. 

D. Reisebericht des Harun b. Jahja. 

Exkurs : — 

(i) Zur Bekehrungsgeschichte d. Chazaren. 

(ii) Der Stammbaum d. Abdoritenflirsten 

(iii) Mas'udi’s Bericht iiber die Russen und d. Ursprung des 

Namen Ros. 

(iv) Der Ursprung d. iberischen Bagratiden. 1 

(v) Gaihanl’s Bericht iiber die Slawen. 

Untersuchumjen z. Geseliichte v. Erdn, ii, Leipzig, 1905 , 258 pp. 

(= Philologus, Supplementband x, Heft 1) 

Die Namen d. Magier. 

Alexanders Marsch v. Persepolis nach Herat. 

Trapa^oa&gas, napOTTai’ioadai, Paradata. 

Lber einige skrthisch-iranische Volkersnamen. 

Uber einige Inschr. aus Kappadokien. 

Die Chronol. d. Kambyses u. d. Liigenkonige imd d. alt-pers. 

Kalender. 

Zusatze. 


Ka ppuaXovK, der ‘ sfojthische’ Name der Maiotis : Keleti- 
Szemle, xi, 1910, pp. 1-26. 

Die altbulgarisehen Ausdriicke in d. Inschrift v. Catalar und in 
der altbulgarisehen Fiirstenliste : Izv. Russ. Arch Inst, v 
Kon stantinopole, xv, 1911, pp. 1-30. 

Hnndes A 1 "it? transIatecl into Armenian bv Hapozian, 
n.Horya, 191 ., 333 - 9 , 519 - 31 , 7 ) 2-30 ; 1913 , 160 - 7 , 210 - 21 , 281 - 93 , 463 - 75 . 
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Armenische Streifen. (1) Historische Data z. Chronologie der 
Yokalgesetze ; (2) Nachtrag z. Eransahr : Sahastaninoknoy und zur 
Liste der Provinzen v. Chorasan. Huschardzan (Festschr. d. Mechit- 
arlsten-Congregation), Wien, 1911, pp. 291-302. 

Vber d. Armenische Alphabet in Verbindung n lit d. Biogr. d. h. 
Mast‘oc : Handes Amsctya, 1911, 530-43, 673-83 (German); 1912, 
41-54, 199-216 (German and Armenian) : 657-66 (Armenian) ; 742-50 
(German). 

Die Benin-Sathtnlung des Beichsmusevms fur Volkerkunde in 
Leiden. Beschrieben und mit ausfiihr. Prologomena z. Gesch. der 
Handelswege und Volkerbetvegungen in Nordafrika versehen, Leiden 
(Brill), 1913, folio, ccclxvii + 132 pp. (Veroff. d. Reichsmuseums 
f. Volkerk. in Leiden, ii, 7). 

Gmcaini’s Berieht iiber d. Bekehrung der Uiguren : SBBA. 
1912, i, Halbjahr, pp. 486-502. 

Siidarmenien u. die Tigrisquellen nach gfiechischen und arabisehen 
Geographen : Handes Amscrya (German and Armenian), 1913, 79-100, 
357-66, 525-35 ; 1914, 41-52, 106-17, 177-83 ; 1915, 126-35 ; 1920, 
1 03-10 (German). 

Herkunft und Name d. Russen : Balhsche Monatsehr., B. 76, 
Heft 10, Riga, Oet. 1913, pp. 264-77. 

Skizzen z. gesehichtl. Volkerkunde v. Mitlelasien und Sibinen : 
Ostas. Zeitschr., Jalirg. viii, 1912-20, pp. 289-99. 

Vber das Volkstum der Komanen, Osttiirkische Dialectstudien : 
Abh. Gesell. d. Wissensch. zu Gottingen, N.F.. Band xiii, No. 1, Berlin, 
1914, pp. 25-238. 1 


§ 1. Uzen u. Komanen. 

§ 2. Komanen u. Qun. 

§ 3. Komanen u. Qypcaq. 
§ 4. Tatar u. But-kat. 


§ 5. Tatar u. Kimak. 

§ 6. Kimak u. Qypcak. 

§ 7. Qypcaq u. Komanen. 

§ 8. Qangly, Kimak u. Qypcaq. 


Anhang : — 

(1) Krit-ik d. bisherigen Erklarungsversuche d. Namen 

“ Falben ” u. “ Komanen ”. 

(2) Uber die Herkimft d. Osmanen. 

(3) [Der Zug. d. Chytai nach Western] 


1 See two important reviews of this w ork : P. Pelliot, A propos des Comans (J . As. 
1920, avr.-juin, pp. 125-85). and Barthold. Xoiyi trud o Polovtsax Russ, istoric. 
zurnal, 1921, tome 7, pp. 138-56). 
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(4) Die Bedeutung d. historisehen Topographie f. d. Text- 
kiitik des Schah-nama. 

Nachtrag. [D. Chronologie d. Qara-Qytai.] 

[ — und Groot], Das Reich Zabul und der Gott Zun : Festschrift 
f. E. Sachau , Berlin, 1915, pp. 243-92. 

Mipherqet und Tigranokerta : Handes Amsorya, 1916, pp. 68-135. 
pp. 68-135. 

Die Entstehung und die W iederherstellung der armenischen Nation, 
Potsdam, 1919. 1 

Was bedeutet der Name Kaukasus ? : Morgenland, No. 1, 
1922, pp. 3-8. 

Ein arabischer Bericht iiber d. arktischen ( uralischen ) Lander 
am d. 10 Jahrhundert : XJngar. Jahrbiicher, Berlin, iv, Heft 3-4, 
Dezember, 1924, pp. 261-334. 2 

Np. abina “ Freitag ” : Festgabe J. Szinnyei, Ungar. Bibliothek, 
No. 13, Berlin, 1927, pp. 57-89. 

Le berceau des Armeniens : Revue des etudes armeniennes. 
Paris, 1928, tome viii, fasc. 2, pp. 210-45. 

Works announced but not yet published 

Geschichte und historische Ethnographic des Daghestan (cf. Eransahr, 
p. 95, note 1). 

Wehrot und Arang (cf. Vber d. Volkstum d. Komanen, p. 38, note 6)— 
of this work ICO pages have been printed by Brill (Leyden). 

ADDENDA. 

Die Chronologie d. aUtkrkixchen I n.schriften. Leipzig, 1898, 8vo, 112 pp. Exkurs 1. 
Sogdiana ; Exkurs 2. D. Bulgar. Furstenliste. Anhang : [Kok-tiirkiseh], 

Skizzen z. hi/ttor. Topographie u. Oorhirhle von Kaukasus. Der Itinerar von 
Artaxata nach Armastica auf d. romischen Weltkarte, Handes Amsorya. 1927, No. 11. 
pp. 825-66. 

Kultur- und sprachgesrhichtlivhe Analekten, Ungnrische Jahrbiicher, IX/1, April, 1929, 
pp. 68-103. 

See also a list of eight articles by Professor Markwart in Handes Amsorya , 1927, 
p. 98.3, and his contributions to Amedroz, “ Notes on two articles on Mu v vfif ft r iq i n. 
JHAS. 1890, pp. 170-6, and Herzfeld, “ Am Tor von Asien,” Berlin, 1920, pp. 39, 
155, and 180. 

The foregoing is only a provisional list of Professor Markwart ’s work, offered as 
a token of high admiration of the departed scholar’s genius. I hope to re-edit it 
soon in a more complete form. 

Y. Minorsky. 

1 Abridged translation by Marie Basmadjian, L'origine et la reconstitution df la 
nation armenienne, Paris, 1919, 8’, 26 pp. 

- Beginning with this publication Professor Marquart changed the orthography 
of his name to Markwart. 
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Had! Hasan. I. FalakI-i-ShIrwaxI : His times, life and works, 
pp. 96. 1929. II. FalakI-i-ShIrwaxI, DIwax. pp. 83. 1929. 

London : Koval Asiatic Society. 

FalakI, who lived in the beginning of the sixth twelfth century, 
and was one of the court-poets of the Shlrwan-Shah Minuchihr II, has 
been very little known until now. In E. G. Browne’s Literary History 
of Persia his name is given passing mention in only two places. 

Since we do not yet possess a critical edition even of such a great 
poet as Nizami, some objection certainly might be raised to an edition 
of FalakI, if priority of treatment were to be accorded on the basis of 
relative merit. But after all the editor’s taste and convenience must 
be respected. 

A most praiseworthy thoroughness of method characterizes 
Dr. H. H.’s work. To quote an example : Dawlatshah in his Tadhkirat 
al-shu‘ard ascribes to FalakI a verse in praise of Mas'ud-i Sa‘d-i Salman. 
Dr. H. H. has rightly suspected Dawlatshah’s statement : “ It was 
necessary therefore to examine without distinction thg works of all 
[ ! ! V. M.] Persian poets contemporary with, or posterior to, Mas‘ud 
and anterior to, Dawlatshah. And so eventually [! ! V. M.] Daw- 
latshah’s couplet was found in Dlwan-i Adlb-i Sabir ” (p. 62). One can 
imagine the amount of work done in order to elucidate a detail, after 
all, of secondary importance for the theme chosen. To discover a score 
of additional verses of FalakI Dr. H. H. has looked through all the 
illustrative quotations of four big Persian dictionaries (p. 75). This 
thoroughness accounts perhaps for the author’s predilection for 
chronological researches. On pp. 46-52 one finds long calendar 
tables calculated on the basis of Schram’s Kalendariographische und 
Chronologisehe TafeJn. Leipzig, 1908, according to two eras, that of 
Yazdagird and that of Jalal al-dln. No stone has been left unturned 
to arrive at the conclusion that “ though the dates of Falakfs birth 
.and death cannot be determined with accuracy, it is obvious that they 
must be sought in the neighbourhood of the years 501 a.h. and 540 a.h. 
respectively ” (p. 52). 

No side issue has been left without consideration. The author has 
disentangled the question of three different poets of the nom de plume 
FalakI (pp. 41-3) and of two homonymous Ymadls (p. 96) ; he has 
elucidated Mas'ud-i Sa'd-i Salman’s authorship of a prison-poem 
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wrongly ascribed to Falaki (pp. 88-92) ; he has shown the inexactitude 
of the general assumption that Mufizzi was killed in a.h. 542 by a 
stray shot from Sultan Sanjar’s how (p. 95), as well as E. G. Browne s 
mistake in attributing to Imaml a verse of Qatran (p. 93), etc. These 
statements though only by-products of Dr. H. H.’s research are 
characteristic of his vast readings and of his serious and intent desire 
to arrive at scientific truth. 

If the final results obtained with regard to Falaki are somewhat 
vague it is in the first place the fault of our sources. The poet lived 
in the first half of the twelfth century (a.d. — 1 1 16—114-5), whereas 
the copies of his works date from the end of the sixteenth and of the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, i.e. they were written some 
450 years after his death. Only seventy-two couplets have come down 
to us from the year 741/1340. Different sources differently put 
Falaki’s literary heritage at 7,000, 3,000 and 1 0,000 bails, but only less 
than twelve hundred of them have been preserved in the existing 
sources. Can one trust the taste of the selectors who may have 
omitted the more personal part of the poet’s work ? 

That Falaki enjoyed a considerable reputation is shown by the 
facts discovered by Dr. H. H. : Salman-i Sawaji (fourteenth century 
a.d.) tacitly imitated one of his odes (p. 65) and ‘Ismat (beginning 
of the fourteenth century a.d.) spoke of him in terms of undisguised 
admiration. Of his contemporaries (twelfth century a.d.) Zahlr 
al-din Shufurwa mentions him in an ode by tbe side of such great 
masters as ‘Unsurl and Anwarl. Less respectful to Falaki is his famous 
countryman Khaqanl. 1 In his elegy on Falaki’s death he praises his 
“ proficiency in ten sciences ” but in his usual quaint "wav calls him 
“a sneeze of my lawful magic (i.e. poetry) ”. Dr. H. H. gives no 
explanation of this strange expression which, as my friend Muhammad 
khan Qazvlni tells me, hints at a popular tradition about the creation 
of the cat out of the lion’s sneeze in the moment when the mice made 
a hole in Noah’s ark. 

Khaqanl was certainly difficult to please and we need not follow 
him, but it is a pity that the question of Falaki’s poetical value has" 
not been dealt with at all by the editor whose work in general contains 
no aesthetic appreciations, except that a mustazad is called “ graceful 
(p. 42) and that on pp. 86 and 88 one finds a mention of Falaki’s and 

1 The local historian 'Abbas Quli khan Raki-khanov, in his Guli'tan-i-Iram, 
Russian translation edited in Baku, 1926, p. 166. says that Khaipini's father was a 
joiner from the village Malhamlu, near Shamakhi. 
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Sa‘d-i Salman’s respective “ styles ” without any description of their 
characteristics. 

The state of our methods with regard to the Oriental literatures 
cannot certainly be compared to those which prevail in the fields of 
Classical and Western studies, and critical editions of the texts are 
necessary first of all. But nevertheless it must not be forgotten that 
the poets are first of all Poets, and their works not merely collections 
of autobiographic hints and disguised chronograms. 

The most obvious method of interpreting a poet — largely used by 
all the literary historians from Hammer to E. G. Browne and 
R..A. Nicholson — is to give in translation a representative selection of 
his works. A complete translation with commentary of half a dozen 
of Falakl’s odes would have rendered him more familiar even to those 
students who can read him in the original. 

But beyond that, there remains the very important outward 
study of a poet’s style, of his rhymes, similes and vocabulary. 
Professor Noldeke’s analysis of Firdausi and Dr. H. Ritter’s recent 
essay on the pictural language (" Bildersprache ”) of Nizami show the 
manner in which such investigations must be conducted. The editor 
of FalakI gives a list of fifty " technical and uncommon words ”, 
but they do not exhaust the lexical material scattered in the footnotes. 
Even a general list of words used in Falakl’s not very extensive 
productions would be welcome. It would enable us to form a judgment 
on the Persian of the early twelfth century, and its differences from the 
Persian of the later epoch. In this respect the study of the three 
pre-Mongolian groups of poets (those of Transcaspia, Isfahan and 
Transcaucasia, Azarbaijan included) would be extremely interesting. 

The following are remarks on the fragmentary texts and transla- 
tions found in the English part of Dr. H. H.’s work. P. 10 a 14! 
read i.Uj ; p. 21 read i~J. P. 23 qabd is not girdle ” but 

a “ cuirass ” ; dar bdql shud disappeared ” — it would seem necessary 
to explain the pun on bdql " eternal ” and dar bdql kardan " to omit, 
to spurn ”, see Muhammad khan Qazwlnl, in the Preface of the Part II 
of JuwainI’s History. P. 38 read jazlra Riiyinas ( jazlra-yi is against 
the metre). P. 39 “ He made the green one red ”. Why not simply : 
“ He let flow a sea of blood ” ? “ The Russians and the Khazars 

flee because the Sea of the Khazars ( dar balir-i Khazar !) has felt the 
benefit of his hand full of pearls (hashar amlkhta-and !) ”. This inter- 
pretation is entirely based on Khanykov, Mel. As., Ill, p. 132. I should 
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suggest “ because on the Sea of Khazars . . . they were confounded 
like irregular hordes P. 54, “ From the stable of the sky no horse 
comes forth, the circle of whose shoes is devoid of (or, not impressed by) 
the circle of my mouth is very obscure. P. 56, “ The love and 

hatred is based on his pleasure and displeasure, just as the J of 
is based on 1* ” needs an explanation. P. 59 correct yuhyl. 

P. 63, “ I shall surpass fire ” read “ I shall surpass athlr ” meant both 
as aWrjp, Kazimirski : “ atmosphere etheree,” (it is true that Arabic 
dictionaries explain this element as “ fire ”) and as Athlr-i Akhsikati 
cf. p. 64. P. 68, ‘Aiyar discrimination ”, rather than “ aptitude 
(for poetry) ”, P. 88, correct ba-hazar. P. 89, Whose service has 
increased my status ” ; better ‘‘ devotion to whom has increased 
P. 94 Zan(n) khatd shud mard, strike out the alif. 

To his chapters on Falaki and his Diwan the editor has prefixed 
some general data on the reign of the kings of Shlrwan, especially of 
Fariburz I (died after a.h. 487), Minuchihr II (circa a.h. 514-44) 1 
and Akhsatan I (circa a.h. 544-93). This contribution to the history 
of Shlrwan, coming from an Indian scholar, will be particularly 
gratifying to all those interested in the destinies of Transcaucasia. 

The accuracy with which the author always proceeds has permitted 
him to throw new light on some dark details of the history of that 
kingdom and to complete the results of the investigation of Russian 
scholars, such as Dorn, Rhanykov, Salemann, Pakhomov and Barthold. 

Such are the items on the Shlrwanshah’s titles (pp. 10 and 27-8) ; 
a very just surmise on Akhsunthul = Aq-sunqur, amir of Maragha 
(p. 18, cf. my article “ Maragha ’ in the Enc. of Islam) ; the date of Akh- 
satan s death between 593-600 (p. 33) ; the origin of the queen 
Ismat al-dawla (p. 34) ; the proof that KhaqanTs verse on the 
embellishment of Shamakhl refers to Akhsatan and not to Qizil 
Arslan (p. 37). 

A little sketch-map, as well as a genealogical table of the contem- 
porary kings of the neighbouring Georgia, would be of great service 
to the readers. One regrets that the introductory pages (1-3) on the 
Kingdom of Shlrwan are too brief. Shlrwan, which kept its serai- 
mdependence since the Sasanian times till 1588 and then for a little 
while after the death of Nadir-Shah, has been a considerable factor 

1 ,ocal pronunciation of the name of the protector of Abu-‘l-'AIa. Khaqani 
and Falaiu (avestan Munu-cWm) seems to be Manuehahr > Manuchar or Manuche, 
Imr ' ^ alne " fjl,c ^> P- 191, and the transcription bv the local historian 
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in the preservation of the old Iranian tradition in the Caucasus 1 and 
in the formation of the general characteristics of the present day 
inhabitants of the republic of Azarbaijan. For a historical perspective 
students will have to look in Professor Barthold’s articles in the 
Enc. of Islam (Derbend, Shlrwan, Shlrwanshah). 2 

The following are remarks on some local matters where occasional 
slips were inevitable. 

P. 2, Abkhaz has been translated Georgia. For a long time Georgian 
independence was held up by the west Georgian, so-called “ Abkha- 
zian ” dynasty. Abkhaz = Georgia is practically comprehensible 
but at Khaqani’s time Abkhaz could mean only western Georgia, as 
the energetic kings of Tiflis were first of all kings of eastern Georgia 
(K’art’li). 

P. 5, with regard to the revenue of Shlrwan see Nuzhat al-qulub, 
ed. Le Strange, pp. 92-93 : “ hi the days of the khans of Shlrwan 
they amounted to 1 million dinars of the money of our time 

Jalal al-dln Mankubirti — it would be better to keep to the form 
Mankburni, found in the manuscripts, see Muhammad Khan Qazvml’s 
Juwaini, II, p. 284, note “ Dabt-i MangburnI 

P. 8, Qabala, i.e. Ptolemy’s xa/3a'Aa in Albania (= Arran) was 
certainly situated to the west of Shlrwan on the Turiyan river (see 
Enc. of Islam : ShekkI) and not near Darband. 

P. 15, Minuchihr’s sons were five in number. What are the reasons 
for identifying Afrldun with Dhukhrat al-dln, which reduces their 
number to four ? 

P. 17, “ Georgian and Armenian Chronicles.” By the Armenian 
Chronicle is meant here only the Armenian translation of the Georgian 
Chronicle. 

P. 21, The story about King Dimitri I of Georgia having carried 
away “ the famous gates ( sic ! !) of Derbend ” is false. The iron door, 
still kept at the monastery of Gelath in western Georgia, bears the 
date of 455 (1063) and the name of the Shaddadid Shawir b. Fadl, cf. 
Fraehn, Erklarung der Arab. Inschrift. des Eisemen Thorfliigels zu 
Galathi, Mem. Acad, des Sciences de St. Petersbourg, Sciences Morales, 

1 With regard to v. 930 in the Din an, where Falald calls the dynasty tukhma-yi 
Arash-u-Bahram, it may be remembered that a little town south of Shekki bears 
the name of Arash. 

2 In Russian see Pakhomov’s useful Shorl Essay on the History of Azerbaijan, 
Baku, 1923 (utilized by Dr. Had! Hawaii) and Barthold’s, ilesto prikaspiiskikh 
oblastei (“ The place m the Moslem history of the provinces lying round the Caspian 
sea ”), Baku, 1925. 
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iii, 1835, pp. 531-46. The door was certainly carried away from Ganja 
and not from Derbend. Brosset, Hist, de la Geargie, I, i, p. 369. 
explains it in a long note. Cf. also Sir E. D. Ross, Islamica, II, ii, 1925. 

p. 218. 

P. 21. It is hardly possible to speak of the conquest of the “ king- 
dom ” of Arran by Minuchihr II. Kingdom presupposes kings, but 
the Ganja branch of the Shaddadids disappeared before 500. Its last 
representative, Fadlun, deposed by Malik Shah, was appointed 
governor of Astarabad, then came back to his dominions as a mere 
vassal of the Seljuks, then was turned out again and finished his days 
in Baghdad in 484 (a.d. 1091-2). Khaqani’s fath-i Arran may mean 
an occupation of some parts of the coimtry south of the Kur after the 
disappearance of Sultan Muhammad (498-511) whose particular fief 
was Arran. [On the troublesome state of this province even in 
Sultan Muhammad’s times many details are found in the unique 
MS. of the Bibl. Nat., Fonds arabe 4433.] 

P. 26. The reading Akhsatan was already proposed by Justi, 
Iran. Namenbuch , p. 12, but according to Dorn local mtrzds’ pronun- 
ciation is Akhsitan. The Georgian and Armenian form of the name 
Aghsarthan (Alsarthan) is still puzzling. Clavijo, ed. Sreznevski, 
p. 135, mentions a Moslem ruler of Arzinjan of the name of Zaratan 
(= Saratan). 

P. 37. At the time of the Kasranid dynasty of Shirwanshahs it 
is hardly accurate to speak of Khazars properly so-called. They had 
disappeared much earlier. As Pakhomov, op. cit. p. 16, thinks, the old 
name Khazar covers here some other Turkish people (the Qipchaqs l). 

P. 37. In the original of Brosset ’s Hist, de la Geargie, I, i, p. 369, 
Minuchihr is called king of “ Movakan and Sirwan ”. Dr. H. H. 
renders Movakan by Muqan and finds this title “ incorrect ”. It 
must be remembered that in Georgian “ Movakan ” designates also 
the locality between the Kur and its left tributary, the Alazan, above 
their junction, i.e. west of Shirwan, see Vakhushti’s Geography, tr. 
Brosset, p. 269. But I rather agree with Dr. H. H. on interpreting 
the term on its face value : Movakan — Muqan (Mughan). The 
Georgian source may allude to Manuchihr’s conquests south of the 
Kur, say in the region of Bailaqan, which, roughly speaking, continues 
in the north the plain of Muqan. 

P. 57. Ulugh Beg Kurkan, better Kurakan from the Turkish 
kiirdkan, “ son in law.” 

P. 60 and text p. 52. “ Bartas in Turkistan ”. The Burtas are 
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the Mordva of our days in the basin of the Oka, right tributary of the 
Volga. 1 Samangan, if it is the same as Samulqan (which I believe is 
Ptolemy’s ’'Aogovpva), is on the upper Atrak, see Sykes, “A Sixth 
Journey in Persia, JRGS., January, 1911. 

P. 74. The author of Bustan al-siyahat is better known as Zain 
al-‘Abidin Shlrwanl. His work was printed in Teheran, a.h. 1315. 
On the biography of this remarkable man see Khanykov, Melanges 
Asiat., St. Petersburg, iii (1859), p. 50-9 [=Bull. kistor.-phil. de 
VAcad. des sciences, t. xiv, N. 16]. 

P. 90. Quzdar is not in Sistan but in Baluchistan, 85 miles south 
of Kalat (actually Khozdar). 

Part II of Dr. H. H.’s work is a very artistic reproduction by the 
“ Replica ” process of the editor’s original copy, in black and red ink. 
This last improvement is very welcome as it facilitates the philological 
study of the text. One thing is very unfortunate. The author’s 
original was written in an extremely small hand. The result is that 
all the Part II puts the reader’s eyes to a severe test. One regrets this 
handicap so much the more because this philological part of the work 
shows clearly the soundness of Dr. H. H.’s critical methods and the 
amount of his great industry. 

His task was hard. Yielding, as he says, to the “ numerical 
factor ” he took as the basis of his edition the Munich MS. supposed to 
belong to the eleventh /'seventeenth century. But its ‘‘errors are so 
plentiful that no more than a half of the dlwan makes sense ” [! !]. 
Therefore the text had to be “ deciphered ” and reconstructed with the 
aid of the other MSS. and particularly of the rare tadhkira of Taqi 
al-din Kashi (written in 985/1577) in which are included all the then 
extant works of Falaki (over 1,000 baits). In view of the late date and 
the bad condition of the Munich copy it is questionable whether the 
surplus of some hundred verses constituted such an advantage in favour 
of a bad copv. Yet the reconstruction of the text has been done with 
the aid of all the available means and as the editor had the privilege 
of the counsels of such a high authority as Muhammad Khan Qazwlni, 
one is sure that the text represents the greatest degree of accuracy 
attainable under present circumstances. 

Neither of the two Parts has an Index. This is regrettable in the 


1 Even now one of the small rivers in the basin of the Tsna (flowing into the Oka) 
is called Burtas. See A. V. Markov, Olnosheniya mezhdu Russkimi i Mordvoyu v 
istorii, Tiflis, 1914. and Barthold in Enc. of Islam. 
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case of the text volume where a great many matters are scattered 
throughout the commentary (cf. p. 37 of the Persian text). 

A separate enumeration of the works consulted would also he 
welcome, as well as a short Preface explaining the origin of some 
numismatic facts (quoted in a somewhat different form than in 
Pakhomov’s book), of the data derived from Munis al-ahrar, etc. 

Of course, we do not know to what degree all the desiderata suggested 
above were compatible with the restrictions imposed on the author 
by the general plan of the series. 

Dr. H. H.’s propensity tends evident! v towards a minute study 
of the detail. His model is C'h. Rieu rather than E. G. Browne, but 
each of the two scholars was great in his own way. With his unusual 
capacity of work, his vast readings in Persian poets and his ardour 
for getting to the bottom of every problem, however arid it might 
appear on the surface, Dr. H. H. in his new book has shed much new 
light on the Shirwan poets and their contemporaries. As a thesis 
for a doctorate his work is altogether worthy of praise. 

V. Minorsky. 


A Treatise on the Canon of Medicine of Avicenna. Incorporating 
a translation of the First Book. By 0. Cameron Gruner, M.D. 
pp. vii, 61*2. London : Luzac & Co., 1930. £2 2s. 

The translation into English of the first book of the Canon of 
Avicenna of Dr. 0. C. Gruner reveals the profound scholarship and 
meticulous care and research which the author has applied in the 
production of this monumental work. The translation is an embodi- 
ment of his medical learning together with his knowledge of Arabic. 

Hitherto the five books of the Canon of Avicenna have only been 
available in Arabic, Latin, and Hebrew, and in translating the first 
book, which deals with general principles the author explains that 
his translation is based on the Latin versions published in Venice 
in 1608 and 1595 and is supported by a study of the Arabic edition 
printed in Rome in 1593 and the Bulaq edition. 

That distinguished Oriental scholar, the late Professor E. G. Browne, 
has already pointed out that “ the Latin Qanun of Avicenna swarms 
with barbarous words which are not merely transcriptions, but in 

many cases almost unrecognizable mis-transcriptions of Arabic 
originals ”. 
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Dr. Gruner mentions that Campbell in his " Arabian Medicine 
and its Influence on the Middle Ages ” states there was a “ society 
of translators” at Toledo, about a.d. 1130, whose method of 
translating from Arabic to Latin was to put the Latin equivalent 
over the Arabic words, disregarding the sense of the original.” The 
Latin of the first book, however, is very close to the Arabic and hardly 
to be improved upon, though the author says that he has used modern 
terms when there is no reasonable doubt of their referring to the same 
idea. A point of special importance has been the careful study of 
the original Arabic because words in the Latin version which are 
evidently technical there, become merely colloquial when translated 
into English ”, He explains also that in his rendering from the 
Arabic to the English the real meaning can only be conveved bv using 
many more words. 

A valuable asset to the translation are the copious and interesting 
references to the contemporary writers of the time of Avicenna — 
Sufic, Vedantic, Buddhistic, Chinese — and to Persian writings 
subsequent to his time, such as Rumi, Sa’di, etc., and also to views 
presented by various modern philosophies including Western 
Theosophy, all of which point to erudite research on the part of the 
author. 

Among other reasons for which Dr. Gruner says he has selected 
the work of Avicenna are his acknowledged excellence and his greater 
accessibility amongst mediaeval writers. The Canon is still regarded 
as the final appeal on all matters connected with the healing art by 
the “ Tibb-i-Yunani ”, the followers of the old Greek medicine. 

Nevertheless, we should not lose sight of or forget that other 
great mediaeval writer, Rhazes, who was probably the greatest and 
most original of all the Muslim physicians ; for Rhazes was a physician 
first and then a philosopher, and here he stands in contrast to Avicenna, 
who was first a philosopher and then a physician ; and further. Rhazes, 
by virtue of his clinical observations, deserves to rank highest of all 
the mediaeval medical writers. 

In giving us this English translation of the Canon the author 
has rendered signal service to science and. in particular, to medical 
history. He has made available for the first time in the English 
language the extremely important material contained in this book 
of principles. The section dealing with Balneology contains much 
matter of importance to medical historians as well as to those who 
specialize in that particular branch of present-day medicine, including 

von. v. p\rt iv. 59 
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as it does such subjects as sun-baths, sand-baths, oil-baths, shower- 
baths, etc. Again, in the section of Sphvgmology, the pulse is 
described, and here it is of interest to note the words of Sir Y\ illiam 
Broadbent : " Every important variety of the pulse was recognized, 
described, and named before the Christian era.” 

The section dealing with Friction, Massage, and Shampooing, 
and also that on Cupping, are full of interest, and in regard to the 
latter it is interesting to note that even the methods of treatment 
set forth in the Canon are still resorted to to-day. 

Further, in view of the interest now being taken in the history 
of anaesthetics, especially just at this time when the centenary of 
Hickman is about to be celebrated, that portion of the Canon dealing 
with this subject will no doubt attract attention. The author quotes 
Burton (in Night 263) as saying, “ anaesthetics have been used in 
surgery throughout the East for centuries before ether and chloroform 
became the fashion in the civilized West.” 

In Appendix 3 there is a list of the materia mediea of the Canon 
in which those that are Pharmacopeial are marked with an asterisk, 
and the author says that many of the others are found in a present-day 
catalogue. Commenting on Drug Treatment Dr. Gruner says, “ the 
truth is that we know far too little about the herbal remedies of the 
Canon ” ; those desiring further knowledge on this subject would 
do well to study the materia mediea of the Ancient Hindus, many 
of whose medicines can be traced directly down to the Arabs. 

In the book the Thomistic philosophy of human nature and its 
applicability to the medicine of the future is specially discussed. 

The book is beautifully produced, is well printed on good paper, 
and contains an index and a bibliography which themselves are 
worthy of this scholarly work. No scientific or research library 
will be complete without a copy, and it is to be hoped that at some 
future time Dr. Gruner will give science the further benefit of his 
profound learning by the translation of the remaining books of the 
Canon. 

P. John'ston-Saint. 

The Ixdiax Materia Medic a. Edited and published by K. M. 
Nadkarxi. 71 x 4f, pp. xviii, 1142, clxix, Ixxxviii. Bombay, 
1927. 

This interesting book combines within its covers much important 
and useful information to both the medical profession and the general 
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public. In recent years there has been noticeable, amongst all classes of 
people, a considerable revival and stimulation of interest in the 
medicinal uses of plants and herbs, and The Indian Materia Medica 
should provide a very useful and convenient work of reference on this 
subject. Further, it should greatly help to revive interest in Ayurvedic 
and Unani systems of medicine, to which systems modern science and 
medicine owe so much. 

The author has been at much pains to gather together a vast amount 
of information, especially in the appendices. The Substitutes for 
Imported Foreign Drugs ” contained in Appendix 3 should be of great 
use, and much of the information in the other appendices is not only 
of interest at the present day, but is of great value to the student in 
historical research. 

The size of the book is a little awkward, and it might have been 
8f in. x 5}- in. with advantage. There are one or two printer’s errors 
which should be corrected in the next edition, and it is a matter of 
regret that the index is weak, and that there is no table of contents. 

P. Johnston- Saint. 


Recueil de Textes Inedits concernant l'histoire de la 
mystique en pays d'Islam. Annotes et publies par L. 
Massignon. pp. vii, 257. Paris : Paul Geuthmr, 1929. Fr. 100. 

Professor Massignon’s latest volume conta.ns a collection of 
extracts dealing with Islamic mysticism, taken from unedited MSS., 
of which he has found an extraordinary number adapted to his purpose, 
scattered throughout the libraries of Europe and the Near East. In 
this volume, the extracts are given in their original language, Arabic, 
Persian, Turkish, and Urdu, so that the book is of value only to the 
true Orientalist, but the author has already given us the French 
translation of most of these texts in his Essai sur les origines du lexique 
technique de la mystique musuhnane (1922) and La Passion d al-Hallaj 
(1914). In the present volume these extracts have been revised and 
improved, thanks to collation with new MSS., and corrections com- 
municated by other scholars, and in addition to purely Hallagian 
texts, the author has included other important unedited sources, the 
most notable being extracts from Ibn Sab‘in, Shoshtarl, Murldl, 
Dara Shikuh, SanousI, Warraq, and Nabolosl. 

These sources are presented in chronological order, and represent 
a concerted whole, allowing the student of Islam to trace the course 
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of the general history of Islamic mysticism, by means of original and 
characteristic texts, of which some are derived from the kindred 
domains of theology, philosophy, and literature. The fourth section 
of the book, which represents material not included in the two previous 
volumes, is devoted to these texts from writers not primarily concerned 
with mysticism, and is not the least interesting part of the book. 

It is difficult to make selections from such a treasure-house of 
mystical literature. Among the quotations from al-IIallaj’s teaching 
is a fragment given by HamadhanT, describing the Beatific Vision. 

^ hen God desires union with one of His servants, He raises the veil, 
and reveals to that servant His Unicity in contemplation, and causes 
him to enter into the abode of the One. Then God unveils before 
him His own glorious Beauty, and when his gaze falls upon that Divine 
Loveliness, there it remains, and the servant passes away from self, 
and abides in God ” (p. 68). 

From the same writer comes a description of the reward awaiting 
those who paid with their lives for their mystic faith. When Hallaj 
had been brought to the scaffold, that same night Shibli besought 
God saying : “ How long wilt Thou slay Thy lovers ? ” and God 
answered him : Until they find My compensation for blood.” And 
Shibli asked : ‘ 0 Lord, what is Thy blood-wit ? ” And He answered 
him : To meet with Me and behold My Beauty is what I give in 
return for the blood of My lovers.” 

There is a beautiful prayer included here, by one of these lovers 
of God, Suhrawardi, who was executed at Aleppo in 1191, at the age 
of 36. 0 my God, he prays, “ Thou Lord of all that exists, of all 

intellectual beings and all sensible things, Thou Giver of minds and 
souls, W ho hast laid the foundations of the world ; O First Cause of 
all existence and Dispenser of all bounty, Thou Maker of hearts and 
spirits, and Fashioner of forms and bodies ; 0 Light of Lights and 
Ruler of all the spheres, Thou art the First, there was none before 
Thee ; Thou art the Last, there shall be none after Thee. The angels 
are not able to comprehend Thy Majesty, and man cannot attain to 
a knowledge of Thy Perfect Essence. 0 God, set us free from the 
fetter- - ’ of this world and of the flesh, and deliver us from all evil that 
may hinder us. Send down upon our spirits Thy gracious Influence 
and pour forth upon our souls the bright beams of Thy Light. The 
mind of man is but one drop in the ocean of Thy kingdom, and the 
soul is but a spark of Thy Divine Majesty. Praise be to Him Whom 
the sight cannot perceive, nor the thought conceive of His likeness. 
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To Thee, 0 Lord, be thanksgiving and praise. Thou dost give and 

Thou dost take awav. Thou art the All-Bountiful and the All-Abidin^ 

- © 

Praise be to Him, for His is the kingdom, and unto Him shall ye 
return.” (p. 111.) 

These extracts, considered as a whole, while supporting the author’s 
contention that much of Islamic mysticism is fundamentally original, 
that is to say, native to Islam, and derived from the Qur’an and the 
traditions, also make plain the indebtedness of the Islamic mystics 
for much of their theosophic doctrine, not only to Neo-platonism, but 
also to Christianity. It has been taken for granted by most writers 
on Siifism that the asceticism and quietism of the early Sufis, with 
their characteristic virtues of self-control, self-sacrifice, patience and 
dependence upon God, were modelled upon the example of the early 
Christian hermits and monks, who were to be foimd in Arabia. Egypt, 
Syria, and Mesopotamia at the time of the Muslim conquest and whose 
manner of life was much admired by their Muslim neighbours, but 
it seems doubtful whether the debt owed by Islamic mysticism to 
the teaching of the early Christian mystics, has been sufficiently 
recognized as yet. 

It is true that Mysticism represents a spiritual tendency which is 
universal, which is, indeed, the most vital element in all true religions, 
making itself felt as the protest of earnest and devout souls 
against cold formalism and religious torpor. “ Mysticism,” says 
Professor Massignon (in his Essai) '' cannot be the exclusive possession 
of a race, a tongue, a nation : it is a human phenomenon, of a spiritual 
order, which cannot be limited by these physical boundaries.” In 
Islam, therefore, as in other religions, we might expect Mysticism 
to be a spontaneous growth, produced by the failure of the orthodox 
faith to satisfy those souls which craved for a closer relation with God. 
Yet the resemblances between the mystical doctrines of Islam and 
those of Christianity, are so much closer than any analogy we can 
trace between Christian mysticism and the other Oriental systems of 
mysticism, such as Tao-ism or Buddhism, that it is reasonable to 
suppose that Sufism derived more than a little of its doctrine from the 
mysticism of those Christians with whom the Muslims were in such 
close contact during the first two centuries of Islam, and later, in the 
Near and Middle East, and Europe. Baghdad was one of the chief 
centres of Islamic mysticism, and it was also a great store-house of 
Greek and Svriac manuscripts, which began to be translated into 
Arabic as early as the ninth century a.d. But while knowledge of 
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Christian mystical literature must have been limited to a very small 
number of Sufis in the early stages of Islam, there were other means of 
transmission. The many Christian women who married Muslim 
husbands, had every opportunity for making their influence felt with 
the next Muslim generation, and we find traces of it in Sufi literature. 
Of the numberless Christians who Islamized, either from fear of their 
lives or because of the advantages to be gained, many no doubt, like 
the Secret Believers in Spain, retained their original beliefs, and were 
responsible for the spread of a knowledge of Christian teaching, 
including Christian mysticism, among their fellow Muslims. The 
relations between Muslims and Christians in the early Islamic period 
were for the most part friendly, and since the Christians were 
possessed of a higher culture and civilization than their Arab 
conquerors, they, like the Greeks at an earlier period, were at first 
the teachers of their rulers, and gradually imbued them with some- 
thing of their own culture and knowledge. Sufism bears the traces of 
this influence, and hence in its developed theosophic doctrine we find 
much that is almost certainly derived from its Christian environment. 

The book is well printed, there are few typographical errors to be 
noted, and it is equally well indexed. 

The thanks of all students of Sufism are due to Professor Massignon 
for this invaluable collection of extracts from Sufi literature, and we 
rejoice to know tlr this is but the inaugural volume of a series of 
collections of text' relating to Islamic mysticism, to which we may look 
forward in the future, in the formation of which the author is to 
have the assistance of Professor Asin Palacios, of Madrid, and 
Professor Pedersen, of Copenhagen. 

Margaret Smith. 


The Personality of Muhammad the Prophet. Bv A. Yusuf Ali. 
(Progressive Islam Pamphlet No. 4.) pp. 24. London : Luzac, 
1929. Is. 

It is perhaps more important for the majority of students of the 
faiths of the East to know the tendencies and convictions of those who 

now profess them, than to immerse themselves in the study of their 

origins. For all such Mr. \usuf Ali’s address will provide an intro- 
duction to the attitude of a large body of modernist Muslim opinion, 
udents of history will not expect to find in it any more exact historical 
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exposition than in the average sermon delivered from a Christian 
pulpit. But surely “ who taught man ever to seek new knowledge ” 

U jUVI ic. 

H. A. R. G. 


is a rather startling translation of 


Musulman Painting, Twelfth to Seventeenth Century. By E. 

Blochet. Translated from the French by Cicely Bixyon, with 

an Introduction by Sir E. Denison Ross, C.I.E. London : 

Methuen & Co., Ltd., 1929. 

By this admirable translation of Monsieur Blochet’s work on 
Mus lim painting Mrs. Binyon has earned the gratitude of all students 
of Islamic art in this country. The serious and systematic study of 
Persian illuminations is,” as Sir Denison Ross says in his introduction, 
“ a new science, and the problems which present themselves for solution 
or discussion are almost as young as the various theories which have 
lately been put forward.” There can be few who have had better 
opportunities than M. Blochet of studying this new science, yet fewer 
who have used those opportunities as he has, and his deliverances on 
the subject are those of one fully aware of the range and depth of his 
knowledge of it. His opinions are entitled to great respect, to much 
greater respect than he pays to the opinions of those who differ from 
him, but occasionally they leave us breathless. “ Only one art has 
ever existed, and that is Classic Art ; it was born mysteriously at the 
foot of the Acropolis ... It spread over the whole civilized world.” 
The lands of the Far East not being specifically excluded from those 
over which it spread must be held to be included among them. This, 
surely, is attempting to prove too much. It is reminiscent of those 
folklorists who, tracing a remote resemblance between the plots of 
some of the folk-tales of the most diverse nations, insist upon a common 
origin ; who will not admit that it is possible for two human minds 
to have one idea. All will admit the pre-eminence of Hellenic art, but 
M. Blochet must allow us some other art with which to compare it. 

It is impossible for one mind to grasp all the details of each of the 
branches of learning over which the author’s wide digressions range, 
and he must pardon Orientalists for dissenting from a gross libel on 
one of the most musical, flexible, and expressive languages of the East. 
Persian scholars will certainly not admit that the cadence of modern 
Persian prose " still recalls the heaviness and. inelegance of the language 
spoken in Sasanian times ”. 
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In their attempt to identify their prophet with the Paraclete, the 
Muslims corrupted the word IJapdKXrjTos to IlepiKXvros, which i> 
a fairly accurate translation of the name Muhammad, or Ahmad, not 
to IlapaKXvTos, a word which was certainly not “ born at the foot of 
the Acropolis ”, Again, it is hardly correct to say that Shah Isma il. 
the first of the Safavids, was “ set on the throne by the confederation 
of Turkish clans living in Iran, who elected him, as they would have 
elected one of their chiefs, in the fashion of the Altaics. Others besides 
the Turkish clans had a voice in the election, or, to use a more accurate 
expression, the acceptance, of Shah Isma'il as king ; nor is it quite 
correct to describe him as a stranger to the Turks, for his mother and 
his grandmother were Turkish princesses. 

M. Blochet, in attempting to discount the statements of Persian 
authors who believed, as so many European students, dissenting 
from him, believe, that Persian painting was not uninfluenced by that 
of the Celestial Empire, is hardly just in suggesting that they “ never 
saw a Chinese painting and w r ould have found it difficult to say where 
China was ”, Under the Ukhans Persia was, for a short time, a province 
of the Celestial Empire, there was no lack of communication between 
the two countries, and it is difficult to believe that no specimens of 
Chinese art reached Persia, either then or later, in the era of the 
Timurids. As Sir Denison Ross says : There is no gainsaying the 
spirit of the Far East in those delightful paintings of men and women, 
with their willowy figures shrouded by long flowing robes, w r ith their 
heads slightly tilted to one side ; and the culmination of Persian 
miniature art in the works of such a man as Bihzad, seems to be reached 
in a happy blending of the West and the East, where we find the 
conventional treatment of rocks and clouds reminding us of China, 
and the graceful grouping of figures recalling the Italian primitives 
intermingled with Moslem buildings and Persian trees and flow r ers. 

The early sentences of Section XVIII of the book are unfortunately 
phrased, and might be held to suggest that Rustam was a Buddhist. 
I know that the author does not intend to suggest this, but a young 
student might be misled. 

M. Blochet attributes the selection of Herat by the Timurids as 
their capital partly to the “ torrid climate ” of Shiraz and Isfahan, 
which “ crushed them ”, Statements of this sort almost suggest that 
theories are formed first and evidence fitted to them later. One who 
was crushed ” by the- “ torrid climate ” of Isfahan would die in 
Herat, 
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To many the notion that " the Christian Basilica copies, not the 
Pagan temple, but the Pagan Basilica, to show that the Faith of Christ 
is based on justice ” will appear fanciful. The Pagan temple was not 
well adapted to Christian worship, and there were other obvious 
objections to the use of the temples of the old religion, the gods of 
which the early Christians believed to be not human inventions, but 
active demons, for this purpose. It is far more probable that the 
Christians, when their religion became that of the state, occupied and 
used buildings not immediately connected with the old faith, both 
because they were convenient for their purpose and lent dignity to their 
worship. I trust that I have not left the impression that I wish to 
cavil at this most scholarly work. M. Blochet is entitled to his opinions, 
his opinions are entitled to respect, and though we may dissent from 
some of them the fact that they are so firmly held by so eminent an 
authority cannot but stimulate our interest in the subject. 

Of the excellent reproductions in colour and monochrome of two 
hundred examples of the paintings with which the book deals, I have 
left myself no space to treat. They add very greatly to the usefulness 
as well as to the attractiveness of the book, for they provide the 
student with material for independent study, but the numbers and 
titles of plates clxxxix and cxc should be reversed. 

Wolseley Haig. 


Et-Tamgrouti : En-Xafhat el-Miskiya fi-s-Sifarat et-Tourkiya. 

Traduite et annotee par H. de Castries, pp. x\;i -j- 130. Paris : 

Geuthner, 1929. 

Tamgrout is a village in the Wad Draa. in the extreme south of 
Morocco. The author of this book was summoned thence by the 
Sultan of Morocco in 1589, to make an adventurous journey by sea 
to Constantinople and back, as the leader of an embassy to the Sultan 
of Turkey. Each stage on the wav is duly noted and dated, but by 
far the most attractive portions of his narrative are those in which he 
abandons his prolix literary padding and gives free expression to his 
own moods and impressions, and particularly to the terror and 
fascination of the sea. The style of the book recalls the Travels of 
Ibn Battuta, who is quoted here and there, but at-Tamgrouti is of the 
two perhaps the keener anil more intelligent observer. His translator, 
Lieut. -Col. de Castries, whose recent death is a heavy blow to Moroccan 
studies, has wisely excised the long quotations from al-Bakri, Ibn 
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‘Abd Rabbihi, and others ; though it is to be hoped that if ever the 
text (which is known to exist only in a single manuscript at Fez) 
is published, they will be printed in full. Apart from the passages 
already referred to. the book is interesting for the large number of 
technical naval terms which it contains, and for the long description 
of Constantinople and the organization of the Turks. In the latter 
section the account of the Santa Sophia and Sulaymaniya mosques 
is followed by a remarkable passage, to which I can recall no parallel 
in Arabic literature, although the editor doubts if it is original, and 
which is worth reproducing in full : — 

“ L’architecture de Sainte-Sophie offre plus de solidite, elle est 
de caractere plus grandiose, d’aspect plus massif : celle de la 
Soulaimaniya, plus elegante, plus agreable et plus spacieuse. Ae 
voit-on pas la — et Dieu sait mieux la verite — une analogie frappante 
avec les caracteres des deux fondateurs de ces edifices : l’un appartient 
a l’lslam et l’autre a l’lnfidelite. Chaeun d’eux affecte le caractere 
intime de son fondateur.” 

H. A. R. G. 


Turkey and Syria Reborn. By Harold Armstrong, pp. xiv 4 
270, map. London : John Lane, 1930. 15s. 

Mr. Armstrong has chosen the subjective method, and has not 
escaped its pitfalls. With the Turks he is at home ; he takes a 
sympathetic interest in them and he knows their language, with the 
result that the reader, though he may doubt the profundity of some 
observations, will find much that appeals to him in the pages that deal 
with Turkey. But where neither understanding nor sympathy are 
present, the subjective writer were well advised to hold his hand, and 
this would have been a better book if Mr. Armstrong had confined 
himself to Anatolia. 

H. A. R. Gibb. 


The MImaxsa Nyaya Prakasa or ApadevL Translated by 
Franklin Edgerton. pp. ix, 308. Xew Haven : Yale 
University Press, 1929. 18s. 

Guidance into the intricacies of the principles of Vedic inter- 
pretation laid down by the Purvamlmansa school has hitherto been 
afforded in the main by Thibaut’s excellent translation and important 
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introduction to the brief manual of Laugaksi Bhaskara, which appeared 
in the Benares Sanskrit Series in 1882. We now owe to the stay of 
Professor F. Edgerton at Poona in 1926 an equally valuable rendering, 
made with the aid of Pandit Wamana Sastri Kinjawadekar, of the 
much more complete treatise of Apadeva, the M 1 man sdn yd yaprakaga . 
Like the Arthasamgraha, the interest of the work is severely technical 
for it does not deal with those metaphysical doctrines which render 
the works of Prabhakara and Kumarila of first-class importance in 
the history of Indian thought. Nor does it touch on the really important 
side of the Mimansa rules, their application in the sphere of the inter- 
pretation of Hindu law, on which reference should be made to the 
Tagore Law Lectures , 1905, a valuable treatise somewhat surprisingly 
ignored by the translator. The Mimaiisan ydyaprakdc s a serves as the 
regular introduction to the study of the topic in India, and it is very 
satisfactory to have it so competently rendered into English, as the 
result of the co-operation of Western and Eastern scholarship. It 
may safely be said that it could not have been translated half so 
satisfactorily in Europe, and Professor Edgerton has been very 
successful in his endeavour to present the argument in an intelligible 
form. It is, of course, impossible always to achieve this result. The 
arguments used in the text frequently are verbal rather than real, and, 
even when more substantial, they often are subtle to the verge of 
obscurity. 

A few points of more general interest may be noted. Objection is 
taken to the assertion that Apadeva’s guru was Govinda, and the 
suggestion is made, tentatively (p. 17) and with assurance (p. 189), 
that the ascription is due to a misunderstanding of s. 396, where 
reference is made to Govindagurupddayoh . The identification rests on 
the view of Aufrecht 1 who doubtless deduced from the opening and 
closing stanzas that the guru was Govinda, the author, as not rarely, 
combining praise of his teacher with that of the god. That guru really 
refers to the author’s father as held by Professor Edgerton is far from 
certain ; it must be noted that, when he does refer to his father (s. 143) 
it is merely as asmattatacarands. Nor is it at all clear that the Arthasam- 
graha is to be regarded as prior to Apadeva (p. 22). This view is 
contrarv to that of Chinnaswami, 2 and it rests on inadequate evidence. 
Against it is the fact, pointed out by the editor, that the Arthasam- 
graha, though normalh' very condensed in comparison with the 

1 Bodleian Catal., i, 2196. Cf. Hall. Bibliog. Index, p. 185. 

2 In his edition, Benares, 1925. 
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Mlmdiisdtiydyaprakdga, treats the topic of arthavada more fully, and 
that in certain places (e.g. s. 362) it is clearer than that text. The 
fact that in one case, at least, the Arthasamgraha simply adopts tacitly 
the view which Apadeva refutes, can hardly be relied upon to prove 
that the Arthasamgraha was the older text. It is impossible to claim 
that the Arthasamgraha is in any sense a mere summary of the 
M 1 tnd n sd nyayapra hit; a ; Laugaksi Bhaskara was clearly well versed 
in philosophy and entitled to choose the views he preferred, without 
attempting in so short a text to note or refute conflicting views adopted 
by Apadeva. On the whole, the impression left from comparison of 
the texts is in favour of the priority of Laugaksi Bhaskara. Unluckily 
so far there is other evidence of a conclusive character to settle priority ; 
everything known of the two writers assigns them to approximately 
the same period. 1 An interesting point is raised (p. 21) as to the priority 
of Parthasarathimi^ra and Someyvara, but it is clear that the issue is 
as yet impossible of solution. 

Professor Edgerton takes exception (p. 9, n. 1) to Mahamahopa- 
dhyaya Gahganath Jha’s rendering of lihgn as “ indirect implication ”, 
contending that it really is the “ primary or direct meaning ” of a 
word. But we find that under s. 68 he renders the text’s account of 
gruti as direct statement means independent words (words which 
indicate their meaning directly, expressly, and immediately) ”. In 
face of this fact the explanation of lihga is clearly unsatisfactory in 
point of terminology— -which alone is involved, and Gahganath Jha’s 
term may be preferred. Nor perhaps is there really justification for the 
view that Gahganath Jha has inverted the meaning of the terms 
samnipatyopakdrakdni and drdd upa kd rakd n i, and that the latter 
term denotes not " indirect subsidiaries ”, but “ immediate sub- 
sidiaries . drat having the sense of sdksdt. There is, of course, no real 
div ergence of view as to what is really meant : the distinction is between 
subsidiaries which help the rite by adapting some gana, e.g. a material 
substance, for use in it. and those which affect the pradhdna ; the 
former are angdnga, the latter pradhdnunga. Professor Edgerton ’s view 
compels him to render s. 186 as “ Such an indirectly-contributing 
subsidiary is stronger than a directly-contributing one ”. He seems to 
hold that in the words (s. 187) kith cdrddupakdrakarh sdksdt 

pradhanangam the word sdksdt is intended to represent drat ; but this is 
implausible, for the text continues samnipatyopakdrakarii tv angdngam, 
where no attempt is made to explain samnipatya ; the meaning is 
Cl. Keith, Indian Logic and Atomism, p. 38. 
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rather “ clearly ”, and has no reference to or fit. Xor does it seem to 
me probable that in s. 183 jut id ra vyasa iii khyadln i refers to caste, for 
in such collocations jati has a much more obvious sense. 

The editor has given us most conveniently a transcribed text ; it 
is perhaps regrettable that he did not use the India Office MSS., though 
they would probably not seriously have affected the result. He has 
been unwearied in the tedious task of discovering the sources of the 
Brahmana passages cited,' which include some apparently from texts 
not now extant. A glossarial index of Sanskrit terms deserves the 
attention of lexicographers, and adds to our indebtedness to the 
editor for an excellent piece of work. 

A. Berriedale Keith. 


Das Dharmasutra der Vaikiiaxasa.s. Translated with critical 
and explanatory notes by Wilhelm Ehcers. pp. 92. Gottingen : 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1929. 

To this useful translation of the Yaikhanasa Dharmasutra 
Mr. Eggers, a pupil of Professor Schrader, has prefixed an interesting 
introduction dealing with the age of the Sutras of the Vnikhanasas 
and the position of ascetic dwellers in the forest as depicted in Indian 
literature. As regards the relation of the Dharmasutra and the 
Grhyasutra Mr. Eggers seems to differ from both Dr. Bloch and 
Professor Caland, for he suggests that, even if the Gryliasutra should 
be held to be later than the Manava Dhanmcdstm, this would not 
necessarily determine the date of the Dharmasfitra. This view appears 
to be unsound ; examination of the two Sutras in Professor Caland’s 
text confirms the impression that they are by one and the same author, 
and this is strongly confirmed by the express reference in the Grhva, i, 8, 
to the Dharma, where the necessary passage is found at i, C. On the 
other hand, as I have shown elsewhere, 1 there can be no ground for 
accepting the view that the Mdnara Dha nnarast ra is posterior to the 
V aikhanasa Grhyasutra. Mr. Eggers does not define his attitude to 
the question of the priority of the (,Tautasutra to the Grhva. otherwise 
than by citing without comment Bloch s view that the Grhva and 
Dharma are dependent on the f,Vauta. though not by the same author. 
Professor Caland is now 2 convinced that the relation in time must be 

i USDS. iv. 623 f. 

- Translation (1929), p. xii. 
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reversed, but the evidence is difficult. Professor Caland relies on the 
fact that the Grhyasutra twice refers to the Crauta. The references 
arei, 8 : pdtrasruvadayo yajne proktah, which is true of the Crauta ix, 
7-11, and which prima facie would imply a pre-existing Crauta 
contrary to the view put forward. Incidentally, it is clear that the 
rendering The vessels, as the sruva and so on ”, is incorrect ; the 
pdtra here is a specific vessel according to the rules of grammar, as 
the Bhasya and the Darpana recognize. The second passage, iii. (3. 
has yajnaprdyagcitte vaksyamnh, where a reference to the Crauta, xx, 7, 
is suggested. It must be noted, however, that the phrase used is not 
yajne but yajnaprdyagcitte, and that the term vaksyamah contradicts 
the view, both of Bloch and Caland, that the (,‘rauta is not by the same 
hand as the Grhya and Dharma. Moreover, there is a very important 
passage, not mentioned in Caland’s introduction (p. xii), which tells 
seriously against the theory. In the Dharma, i, 3, the preparations of 
the kundas is to be made yathoktam, and there is no doubt that the 
reference is to the opening chapters of the Qrautasutra. The Bhasya, 
indeed, glosses vaksya md mgra utaprakdrena, but we cannot so light- 
heartedly turn a past into a future, and the only possible conclusion 
is that the writer had the Crauta before him. Dr. Caland holds that the 
fact that the Crauta merely mentions the pindapitryajm, which is 
usually described in Crauta texts, and in this case is set out in the 
Grhya, is conclusive proof of the priority of the latter, but this is 
clearly unsound. There is no reference in the Crauta to any other text 
by such words as yathoktam, and it is an equally valid suggestion that 
the pindapitryajna is described in the Grhva because it was not dealt 
with in the Crauta. The conclusion in fact seems inevitable that the 
writer of the Grhya and Dharma had the (,‘rauta before him, and, if 
we accept the view that the reference in Grhya, iii, 6, is to the C’rauta, 
we must assume that this part of that text was added by the author 
of the Grhya ; in the alternative, we must assume that he dealt with 
the point in a Yaj uaprayagcitta text, which is in itself a very reasonable 
supposition. In any case, it is clear that Dr. Caland has involved himself 
in needless difficulty regarding pm meat in Dharma, ii, 5, where he 
writes that purvavat cannot refer to the sacrifices here mentioned 
because the Crautasutra follows after the Grhya- and Dharma-sutras, 
and suggests that it refers to the manner in which the sacrificial 
substances are gathered. In all probability the reference is not so 
much to Dharma, i, 5, as taken by Eggers, but to the account of 
dgrayanexti in the Grhya, iv, 2, though reference to the Qrauta cannot 
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be absolutely negatived on the evidence. Professor C'aland suggests 
also that the t'niuta may have borrowed from the Grhya two mantras 
which appear in it, though also found in the Vaikhdnasa Samhita, 
which he believes to be later than, or at least contemporary with, the 
Grhya text. The evidence for this view of the relation of Sutra and 
Samhita is not at all satisfactory. In the Grhya. v, 4, a number of 
mantras are given and described as asldantani, which Caland renders 
as “in each of which the word " was ’ is to be supplied ” ; from the 
fact that the Samhita gives the mantras in full with aslt added, he 
concludes that the Sutrakara made the error and was followed by the 
Samhita. But, though it is clear that there is an error, for the verb 
needed is gacchatu, it is by no means clear that the error was not in the 
Samhita, and the word asldantani may simply be rendered “ ending 
with aslt ” the Sutrakara saving himself the trouble of repeating the 
word in each mantra, in accordance with the normal rule of saving 
any useless term. In fact, by this device thirty-two repetitions of 
“ was ” or “ were ” are avoided, and this version saves us from reading 
a very unusual sense into the simple word anta. On the other hand, in 
ii, 6, and iii, 5, of the Grhya are respectively the words athaha and 
samgasti, which are found in the mantras of the Samhita, and therefore 
look as if taken from the Grhya. But the Grhya in iii, 23, recognizes 
the mantra, goddnam unattu, which is in the Saiiihita, and Caland 
traces back the mantra to a misunderstood goddnam unatti, which 
must mean that the Saiiihita in this respect is based on a misunder- 
stood Sutra text ; the obvious conclusion, therefore, is that the 
Samhita’s errors are due to use of an older Sutra than our present 
text. Caland (p. 59, n. 15) ascribes the Sutra’s error to misunder- 
standing an older Sutra, but it seems far more natural to place the 
blame on the compiler of the Saiiihita. The matter seems to be decided 
against Caland’s view by his own note on iii, 3 ; there the Sutra 
unquestionably gives as a mantra a text which is found in the 
Samhita as such, but which is indubitably a piece of Sutra text. On 
Caland’s hvpothesis we must suppose that the Sutra misunderstood 
an older Sutra and created a mantra which the Saiiihita inserted ; it 
is surely far easier to suppose that the compiler of the Saiiihita made 
the error, a much more simple thing for him to do than for the writer 
of a Sutra. 

Mr. Eggers has not merely given us a translation, but also valuable 
critical notes, which form an important supplement to the text of 
Caland. The text is in very poor preservation, and conjectures are 
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justified, though often uncertain, as in the case of unmajjaka for th 
certainly odd anmattaka in i, 7. In i, 8, gaivalakhddino is plausihh 
it might be put as <;a iph a la khddi n o to explain the variant gaihphtdr, 
gdkadino 1 ; in i, 9, guhanavesa is possible in place of yrahnwu't ' 
which makes little if any sense. But in ii, 14, the eonjeetur 
tatdkasyodake for parasyodake is clearly far too bold, and the text 
shown sound by such a parallel as Yajtiavalkya, i, 159. In many ca'e- 
it is difficult to determine whether the text is at fault or not ; it is nor 
clear that in i, 11, the account of the Bhrumadhyagas is correctly 
rendered by Eggers or C'aland ; the term p-ralayantarn in neither versi' a i 
is fully intelligible. On the other hand, Egger’s rendering of the views 
of the Asambhaktas is clearly preferable to Caland’s ; tatpmtipddand- 
ganuim must mean “ the doctrine which leads to him (i.e. the deity j . 
not “ its (the All-soul’s coming) which by this (meditation) is brought 
about ”, In i, 3, nived it a him i kpibhoji must simply mean “ eating food 
which he has duly reported to the teacher ”, and not “ subsisting on the 
alms which he has (gathered and) delivered over (to his teacher who. 
thereupon, allows him a quantity) ”. Nor does it seem plausible to 
take in i. 9, vrksaikamule as hvpersandhi for vrksa ekumule and see a 
contrast to the nyagrodhu tree ; the locution is reminiscent of phrases 
like vanaikadcge, and Eggers, probably rightly, takes it merely as 
“ an finer Baumwurzel The last words of i, 10, present difficulties ; 
Caland renders go against even (the God) on whom there must be 
contemplation , which accords in a measure with the commentary ; 
Eggers has andern [von Glied zu Gliedj auch ihr Meditationsobjekt 
But this can hardly be right ; possibly the point is that the 
\ imargagas. while they perform the full eight members of Yoga, go 
astray in diverting their minds from Visnu. Many of the names of 
classes of ascetics are extremely obscure ; an interesting guess as to 
Sariidaryanavrttikas will be found in an addendum in Eggers, p. 92 ; 
his attempt to explain udagraphalins (p. 22) is less plausible. But the 
corrupt text lends abundant room for doubt, and it is perhaps 
surprising that both translators are content to accept i, 1, as assigning 
agriculture to Madras, when it is easy to suppose that there is merely 
a textual error ; the text now reads vaigyasya pagupalyakusldavanijyani 
{ iidrasya dvijanmanam gugnlsd krsig cairn ; the displacement is 
krsic eaiva may have been motived by the desire to ascribe to the 
Valyas as to the Ksatrivas six karmdni , as in the ease of the 
1 KurahakOTmm ed. piilaphalakhiidino ; C’aland f .,i laphalalailii.o ; BhSaya 
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Brahmins ; what is important is that in the account of the functions 
of the grhasthas in i, 5, we have the vartavrtti described as krsigoraksya- 
tdnijyopafivt. If the text had to be accepted as validly preserved, we 
should have to assume that it was compiled in some area where 
agriculture was especially the work of (j'udras. In i, 9, sarvatmanah 
must clearly mean " who regard all as the self ”, a sense suggested by 
sarvasamah preceding, and not, as Caland, “ being entirely absorbed 
into the Atman.” In i, 2, stheyat is amazing, and one can hardly see 
why a deliberate archaism should be attempted. In i, 4, the adverbial 
sodakam is paralleled by other adverbial usages enumerated by 
Caland (p. 237). 

A. Berriedale Keith. 


Camanistan i Shu‘ara. Bv Lachm! Narayan ShafIq, of Aurangabad. 

Edited by Abdul Haq. 8] x 5], pp. 25, 565. Aurangabad, 
1928. 

This is a Persian tazkira (biographical anthology) of Urdu poets ; 
it was compiled in the year 1761 by a youthful poet known in his 
Persian verse as ShafIq and in his Reklita as Sahib. He was brought 
up in the Deccan, where his father held a responsible position under 
the State Government. He wrote several historical works and 
compiled three anthologies. Sham i-Garlban has extracts from Irani 
poets who visited India ; Gul i Rana deals with Indian poets who wrote 
in Persian, while the third (the work under review) is an anthology 
of Rekhta poets. 

Its contents are taken largely from Mlr’s Nikat ush Slmara, 
1752. and Tazkira e Falh ‘All, together with considerable additions of 
his own from earlier tazkiras. The arrival in the Deccan of the two 
anthologies just named created a sensation and gave rise to a keen 
desire to possess them. The difficulty of obtaining copies led ShafIq 
to bring out a collection of his own which differs from others in giving 
the poets in the order of the letters of the Abjad instead of the alphabet. 
It is worthy of note that he shows much annoyance with Mir for his 
depreciatory remarks about 1 aqln, for he himself places T aqln on 
a level with Sauda. 

Only a single copy of the anthology is known to exist. That copy 
is worm-eaten and almost illegible. Its deciphering was a task of 
great difficulty. The editor has written an introduction of twenty- 
five pages discussing both ShafIq s 1 rdu poetry and his tazkira. Here 
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and there he has quoted freely from an interesting Persian anthology 
known as Tuhfat ush Shuara, prepared in 1752 by Afzal Beg. I' 
professedly deals with the Persian writings of Indian poets, bur 
occasionally their Urdu verse is referred to. 

Maulvi Abdul Haq has given us a good piece of work which must 
have cost him great labour, and we feel our indebtedness to him 
ever increasing. This volume reflects much credit upon him. 

In TajallT for October, 1927, there is an article by Tamkin Kazinh 
written before Shamanistan i Shu‘ard was published. The author 
discusses the Dakni poets mentioned in the anthology. 

T. G. B. 


Tazkira i Shu'ara e Urdu. By Mir Hasan. Edited by Muhammad 
Habib ur Rahman Sharvani. 8x 5, pp. 226. Aligarh. 

Habib ur Rahman has published under this name the Tazkira e 
Shu‘ara e Hindi, by the well-known Urdu poet Mir Hasan. It is 
important to have such a work in print, although all its dates and many 
of its statements are questionable. The editor has written an intro- 
duction of 38 pp. ; the second half of it is devoted to quotations from 
the tazkira itself. The date of the original work is about 1776. Mir 
Hasan’s poem known as Masnavi e Mir Hasan or Sihr ul Bayan is 
the most popular work in Urdu. For an article on Mir II asan anc * 
Dakni poets, see Tajalli, October, 1927, pp. 47-54. 

T. G. B. 


M a khz an i Nikat. By Qaim. Edited bv Abdul Haq. 8^ X 5], 
pp. 26, 79. Aurangabad, 1929. 

Qaim s famous anthology has never before been printed. Like all 
tazkiras of Lrdu poets compiled before the nineteenth century, it is 
in Persian. There is a useful introduction of twenty-five pages ; nine 
discuss Qaim, his anthology, and his poetry, and sixteen give extracts 
from his poems. There are quotations from 114 poets, including two 
pages from Qaim himself. It was compiled in 1754, and is thus one 
of the earliest anthologies. Four lines in Persian and Urdu, rightly con- 
demned as unauthentic, are quoted from Shekh Sa'di Shlrazl. The 
Anjuman i Taraqqi e Urdu and its talented Secretary, the editor, 
are to be congratulated on this work. 


T. G. B. 
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Intikhab i Kulliyat i Sauda. Edited by Muttalib Husain. 

7j x 4|, pp. 3, 274. Allahabad, 1927. 

This is a very handy selection from the works of the great Urdu 
poet Sauda. The main divisions are gazals, qasldas, masnavls, and 
marsiyas, but matla‘s, cifrad, rubais, qit‘as, and poems in the 
mukhammas or musaddas stanza are included. Though it is no longer 
possible to say with Sir Charles Lvall that Sauda is by common 
consent the greatest of Urdu poets, we may safely say that he is still 
regarded as coming into the first half-dozen, and this small volume 
will be welcome to many, especially to those who know the old paper- 
bound 600 paged edition which falls to pieces in their hands. 

T. Grahame Bailey. 


Military System of the Marathas, with a Brief Account of their 

Maritime Activities. Bv Dr. Surendranath Sen. Calcutta : 

The Book Company, Ltd., 1928. 

Dr. Sen has made Maratha history his special study, and is already 
well known as one of the leading authorities on this subject. This 
book appears to me to be the most valuable of all his works, the mature 
fruit of research and study. It is a minute account of Shivaji’s 
military system, and of its development and decline, but it is much 
more than this, for it describes how social and political influences 
affected the military ideals of the Marathas, and explains very clearly 
the reasons for their decay as a military and political power. The 
chapter on chauth and sardeshmukhi is most instructive in its explana- 
tion of the change in the nature of chauth, which, as levied by Shivaji, 
was frankly blackmail levied on an enemy, and, as received by his 
successors, was an imperial grant made in return for military services, 
performed or promised. Shivaji’s dream was to expel the Mughuls 
and establish not only a Hindu, but a Maratha, empire. The Peshwas 
perceived the impossibility of realizing this dream, and substituted 
for it the project of establishing a Hindu empire, but Rajput and 
Maratha could not agree, and finally the Marathas were content to 
fight merely in order to maintain the predominance of their influence 
at a Muslim court. 

The chapter on the revival of feudalism, the primary cause of 
the decay of the Maratha monarchy, traces that decay from the grant 
of fiefs by Shahu, Shivaji’s grandson, to Angria and Balaji Vishvanath 
to the period when the Maratha army consisted of feudal levies and 
foreign mercenaries. Sikhs, Rajputs, Sindhis, Canarese, Rohillas, 
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Arabs, Abyssinians, “ Topasses,” and Europeans, which he rightly 
describes as even more disastrous to the Maratha power than th> 
revival of the feudal system. 

The chapters on the Maratha infantry and cavalry, on Shivaji s 
forts, and on artillery are also instructive. Forts were Shiva ji\ 
last line of defence, but a very sure one, for they were well furnished 
with provisions and ammunition, from their position they could hardly 
be mined, the enemy’s artillery could seldom approach near enough 
to damage them seriously, and the imperial troops, not sufficiently 
courageous to carry them by storm, very seldom took any fort but 
by bribery. Of the Maratha artillery Dr. Sen justly says they “ had 
borrowed a scientific weapon without mastering its science, and 
unintelligent imitation seldom leads to success ”. The employment 
of troops trained after the European fashion might be similarly 
criticized. The tactics of these troops differed so entirely from the 
traditional Maratha tactics that the two could not be combined, 
yet the later Maratha leaders persisted in attempting to combine 
them, and this, as Dr. Sen shows, was one of the chief causes of their 
defeat at the third battle of Panipat, and afterwards at Assaye. 

Dr. Sen has hardly laid sufficient stress on the personal 
responsibility of Sambhaji for the disappearance of discipline from 
the Maratha army. It was he who first permitted women to 
accompany troops in the field, and his troops to capture women, 
whom they either kept or sold as slaves. 

No fewer than eighty-five pages of the book are devoted to the 
birth of the Maratha navy under Shivaji, its growth under the Angrias, 
and its maturity and decay under the Peshwas. Dr. Sen concludes 
this naval record with an interesting chapter on “ Piracy, or the 
Sovereignty of the Sea This is as complete a chronicle of the 
naval affairs of the Marathas as I have seen. 

Finally, the causes of the decay of the Maratha power are thus 
concisely summed up : “ The State degenerated from a national 
monarchy to a feudal confederacy, the army degenerated from a well- 
disciplined national force to an ill-disciplined band of mercenaries, 
and the military leaders degenerated from simple, hardy soldiers to 
ease-loving voluptuaries. There could be but one result of such a 
general and all-round degeneration.” 

The book is a most valuable contribution to the history of India 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 


AVolseley Haig. 
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A History of Mughal North-East Frontier Policy. By 
Sudhindra Nath Bhattacharyya. Calcutta : Chuckerverthy, 
Chatterjee & Co., Ltd., 1929. 

The title of this bulky book is misleadingly modest. It is not 
merely a history of the North-East frontier policy of the Mughul 
emperors, but an account of the history, geography, fauna, flora, 
climate, peoples, religion, manners and customs, society, economics, 
agriculture, trade, industries, political institutions, military organiza- 
tion and tactics, and naval tactics of the three States with which that 
policy was concerned. It also contains a fairly full account of the 
Muslims in Bengal and of their frontier policy before Akbar ascended 
the throne. Much of this can only be described as padding. Such 
information on these subjects as is required as an introduction to 
an account of the imperial frontier policy might have been contained 
in ten pages, instead of nearly a hundred. The subject of the work, 
though not hitherto entirely neglected, as witness Sir Edward Gait’s 
History of Assam, has not perhaps received the attention which it 
merits, for it is interesting and historically important, and the author 
throws much light upon it. His industry is praiseworthy, but he 
would do well to study the art of expressing himself concisely. The 
bibliography affords some evidence of his industry, and is a useful 
guide to students of the subject with which he deals. 

He would be well advised to study some models of English prose. 
“ Queer ” and “ plucky ” are not dignified descriptions of a cruel 
and capricious or a brave man ; “ rotting,” though sometimes applied 
in India to one who has the misfortune to pass a night in a police cell, 
is not accurate as applied to a prince detained at the imperial court ; 
a leader who suffers a defeat may be obliged to fly, but not to ‘"fly 
away ”, as though on the wings of a dove ; ammunition is singular, 
but munitions in the military sense should always take the plural 
form, while “ fuel ” should always take the singular. Munition ” 
and “ fuels ” blemish the pages of this book. “ To topsyturvy ” is not 
an English verb ; “ diabolical,” applied three times in two pages to 
a deceiver, is a needlessly strong expression. In an English work 
troops should be numbered in hundreds of thousands, not in lakhs, 
and a force of 20,000 men is not well described as a " batch ”. Such 
expressions as “ agar wood ” and “ bapta cloth ” should be explained, 
either in brackets or in notes. Many other expressions in the book 
betray a lack of familiarity with English idiom, and the text should 
be carefully revised. V\ olseley Haig. 
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Afghanistan: From Darios to Amanullah. By Lieut. -Genera. 
Sir George Macmunn. 8vo, pp. xii, 359. London : G. Bel 1 
and Sons, 1929. 21s. 

This book is not based upon an exhaustive examination of tie 
available records, but is an attempt to present the story of Afghanistan 
in all its absorbing interest to those who would view it from the comfort 
of the easy chair. In his introduction Sir George Macmunn make- 
the somewhat startling statement that the inseparable connection 
geographically, politically, and ethnologically between Afghanistan 
and India has never been emphasized. Surely this is not true. Even 
a superficial knowledge of the books and pamphlets dealing with this 
problem, of which the number is legion, would convince the most 
casual reader that nothing has been more emphasized. Nevertheless, 
the author has given us a thrilling account of this close connection 
between India and Afghanistan. Century after century hordes of 
invaders have swept like devastating torrents through the mountain 
passes of the North-West. Dark, inhospitable nullahs, lonely mountain 
glens, and barren, wind-swept raghzas have resounded to the tramp 
of Asiatic armies. Persian, Greek, and Afghan, the forces of Alexander 
and the armies of Mahmud of Ghazni, the hosts of Timur, Babur, 
and Nadir Shah, and the troops of Ahmad Shah Durrani, all advanced 
by these routes to lay waste the fair and smiling plains of Hindustan. 
The history of invasions from Central Asia proves that the frontier 
zone, from the banks of the Indus to the Afghan slopes of the 
Sulaiman range, has never presented any real barrier to an enterprising 
general. 

The student of the Afghan problem must needs walk warily. 
Innumerable pamphlets have been written on this subject for the 
purpose of furthering party interests. In some cases even the Blue 
Books have been garbled, as was the case with the letters of 
Sir Alexander Burnes to the Indian Government. Valuable as are the 
memoirs of generals and frontier administrators, they nearly all suffer 
from a lack of perspective, and, in many instances, display considerable 
ignorance of the great Imperial issues at stake. It can, however, be 
safely affirmed that Afghanistan owes its very independence to its 
peculiar geographical position, which makes it the glacis of the fortress 
of Hindustan. Had it not been for the fact that the British in India 
recognized the importance of a friendly and independent buffer state 
between them and the Russians in Central Asia, Abdur Rabman Khan 
would never have succeeded in forming a group of autonomous 
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democracies, owing but a vague allegiance to the ruler of Kabul, 
into a strongly centralized military State. Although other factors, 
such as the intrigues of the Amirs with the frontier tribesmen, have, 
in recent years, played their part in determining Anglo-Afghan 
relations, by far the most important has been Russia’s steady march 
across the steppes of Central Asia. If Napoleon and the Czars of 
Russia had not entertained ideas of an invasion of India ; if they had 
not intrigued to our detriment both in Persia and Afghanistan ; and 
if the Black Eagle had never winged its flight across the Caucasus, 
in all probability our relations with Central Asian States would have 
been purely commercial in character. 

Sir George Macmunn’s account of the racial divisions of Afghanistan 
should be of interest to the general reader. His contention that the 
Afghan claim to Hebraic descent is supported by very little in the way 
of evidence is sound. In fact, numerous theories have been put forward 
to explain the origin of the Afghans. They have been traced to Copts, 
Jews, Armenians, Albanians, Turks, Arabs, and Rajputs. Most of 
these theories are those of writers living in a pre-scientific age, before 
the examination of anthropometric data revolutionized the study of 
ethnological problems. They may therefore be dismissed as fanciful. 
The traditions of any people are useful in that they throw light on 
national characteristics, and often on their origin, but the Afghan 
claim to Hebraic descent is supported only by wild, fictitious 
genealogies. It is the outcome of a widespread practice amongst 
Muhammadans, by which they claim or invent some connection with 
the Prophet or with noted personages whose names occur in the Koran 
or other sacred writings. Travellers and explorers are unanimous 
in declaring that the Afghan has pronounced Semitic features. It is 
true that, as a rule, the Afghan nose is long and curved, but this Jewish 
or, rather, Hittite nose, is very widespread, and is a characteristic 
of races in no wav connected with the Children of Israel. Lastly, the 
prevalence of Biblical names together with the existence of Jewish 
customs, have been brought forward in support of this theory. To ward 
ofl the Angel of Death, certain tribes have a custom resembling the 
Passover, in which thev sprinkle the blood of an animal o\er the door 
posts of a house where a sick person resides. Another ceremony is the 
placing of the sins of the people upon a heifer, which is drrv en out into 
the wilderness in the same manner as the Biblical scapegoat. In 
addition to these, the offering up of sacrifices, the stoning to death of 
blasphemers, and a periodical redistribution of lands ha\ e been cited 
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in support of this theory. Mention has also been made of a sort of 
Levitical clan amongst the Pathans, in which priestly functions are 
invested. The use of Biblical names and customs is common to all 
Muhammadans ; the Prophet himself adopted them from the Jews 
around him. In any case, it would not be correct to trace customs, 
such as the use of a scapegoat, to Israelites alone. 

The book we are reviewing is not free from certain slips. Alptigin 
was not succeeded by Sabuktigin, as is implied on page 27, but by his 
own son, Is-haq, after whose death, in A.r>. 966, another slave, one 
Baltigin, ruled for a time in Ghazni. The immediate predecessor of 
Sabuktigin was not Alptigin, as the author states, but Pirai, who came 
to the throne in a.d. 972. Again, on page 33, the statement occurs 
that Sultan Khusrav, the last of the Ghaznavids, was sent a prisoner 
to Ghazni, though history does not record his further fate. As 
a matter of fact, some authorities definitely state that Sultan Khusrav 
remained a prisoner until a.d. 1192, when he was put to death as a 
dangerous incumbrance. 

Besides these minor slips there is much that is controversial in 
the author’s account of Anglo-Afghan relations. It would also be 
interesting to know what lies hidden behind the reference to temporary 
officers on page 257 . It can, however, be safely stated that this book 
will be useful in giving a general view of a complicated subject, and 
as a starting-point for more intensive study. 

C. Collin Davies. 


The Most Noble and Famous Travels of Marco Polo, together 
with the Travels of Nicolo de’ Conti. Edited from the 
Elizabethan Translation of John Frampton, with Introduction, 
Notes, and Appendixes, by N, M. Penzer. pp. lx, 381. London : 
The Argonaut Press, 1929. £2 2s. 

Mr. Penzer and the Argonaut Press are to he warmly congratulated 
on this new contribution to the ever-increasing number of Marco 
Polo editions. Although the text is merely a reprint of an early 
and little known English version, namely Frampton’s translation of 
Santaella’s Spanish, Mr. Penzer has taken this as a peg on which to 
hang the results of the latest researches and discoveries in the field of 
Poliana . And his introduction, notes, and maps form an important 
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contribution to our knowledge both of the bibliography of the Polo 
Manuscripts and of the itineraries followed by Marco Polo in his various 
journeys. 

The two most recent editions of this famous book of travel are the 
French edition of Charignon, published in Pekin, in which Chinese 
sources have been fully drawn upon, and the all-important 
“ variorum ” edition of il Milione, published by Professor Benedetto 
of Florence, two years ago. 

Professor Benedetto’s text opens a new epoch in the history of this 
engrossing subject ; and until it appeared the famous Yule-Cordier 
edition represented the last stage reached in scholarly investigation 
of the numerous Polo manuscripts. It has been Benedetto’s difficult 
task, for which he was linguistically and in other ways so well equipped, 
to reconsider this problem in the light of newly discovered manuscripts. 
His labours have carried the story many stages further, and his 
conclusions have been admirably summarized in Mr. Penzer’s intro- 
duction to the volume under review. I cannot in this place recapitulate 
the details of this interesting inquiry, but will merely indicate the most 
important results reached by the Italian scholar : — 

(1) He fully establishes the claims of the famous Paris manuscript 
Bibliotheque Nationale fr. 1116, and takes it as the main text of his 
“ variorum ” edition. 

(2) The famous edition prepared by Ramusio and published two 
years after his death in 1559 is known to contain whole chapters, 
passages, and expressions which are not found in any of the manuscripts 
known to Yule. Professor Benedetto had the good fortune to discover 
in the Ambrosian Library at Milan a copy made in 1795 of a manuscript 
dating from the fourteenth-fifteenth century, which once belonged to 
Cardinal Zelada. This manuscript was found to contain many but by 
no means all of the fragments which occur only in Ramusio s edition, 
but the Zelada text cannot be the one utilized by Ramusio, as it 
contains a number of passages which are not in Ramusio or in any of 
the known manuscripts. It is thus evident that although the Zelada 
text helps to bring us nearer to the original than we have hitherto 
been, the whole problem is not yet solved and a still more important 
manuscript may anv day be unearthed from the unexplored treasures 
of European Libraries. 

I mav be permitted to mention here that Professor Benedetto has 
prepared an Italian translation based on his variorum edition, 
and that an English translation made under the supervision of 
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Professor Benedetto is to be published in the “ Broad wav Travellers 
Series. 

Of more general interest, perhaps, are Mr. Penzer’s attempts to 
trace the route followed by the three Polos to the court of the great 
Khan and their return journey, by sea, to the Persian Gulf, and thence 
home via Trebizond. He also traces the various journeys made by 
Marco Polo during his long residence at the Mongol Court. It has 
always been an important point in tracing these itineraries to 
distinguish carefully between the places actually visited by the traveller 
and those only spoken of bv hearsay. In support of his arguments. 
Mr. Penzer has prepared no less than eleven excellent maps for some 
of which he acknowledges the help he has derived from Sir Aurel 
Stein’s Innermost Asia. 

Frampton s translation, of which only three copies are known to 
exist to-day. was published in 1579. The Spanish original by Santaella 
was first, published in 1503, and was several times reprinted. The 
original Italian manuscript from which Santaella made his trans- 
lation is preserved in the Biblioteca del Seminario at Seville. 

Frampton s English translation, which is here reproduced, without 
change, makes delightful reading, and being the translation of a simple 
narrative is free from those tedious ethical reflections and pompous 
verbosity which we so often find in Elizabethan books of travel. 

One or two trivial errors may, perhaps, be mentioned : page xxxvi 
in two places for Jirupt read Jiruft, page xxxviii for Hasan Shabah 
read Hasan Sabbah, page xxxix for Balk read Balkh, page xlii for 

Muzaffarabab read Muza fiara bad, the same page for Khotan read 
Khotan. 

In conclusion a w ord must be said in praise of the admirable index 

and of the very handsome manner in which this volume has been 
produced. 

E. Denison Ross. 

The Currency of the Far East. By Fr. Schjoth. 13£ x 81, 

pp. 94 of text f 132 of illustrations. London (Luzac) and 

Oslo (Aschehoug), 1929. 

Besides numerous articles in periodicals and pamphlets, several 
, on Chinese currency have been published by Western writers, 
ini rsq ! "v S a P pea red as long ago as 1877, and it was followed 

by Georgievsky’s monograph on the ancient coins. Terrien 
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de Lacouperie’s catalogue of Chinese coins in the British Museum is 
dated 1892. Between the years 1895 and 1907, three volumes descrip- 
tive of the Glover Collection were published by Sir J. H. Stewart 
Lockhart, who also compiled a catalogue of his own collection which 
came out in 1915 as an extra volume of the Journal of the North China 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

None of these treats the subject comprehensively. Sir J. H. 
Stewart Lockhart’s works cover the largest field and are the most 
reliable ; but they are confined to descriptions of the two collections. 
Yissering’s monograph is meagre and requires much revision ; 
Lacouperie copied Vissering copiously (including the errors), without 
acknowledgment. 

Whoever attempts to produce the standard work on Chinese 
currency has a stupendous task. Mere familiarity with the immense 
native literature on the subject is only part of the preparation needed ; 
he should be able to criticize these works, and to re-examine countless 
problems with scientific scepticism. He should be possessed of 
extraordinarily wide epigraphic and archaological knowledge. He 
should also find representative examples of all known types, and 
exclude the numerous counterfeits. Photography should replace the 
usual wood-cuts which depend for accuracy on the skill of both artist 
and block-cutter. 

The book under review is not a standard work. It is the catalogue 
of a collection which the author made during twenty-five years spent 
in China as a member of the Customs Service, and which he lately 
presented to the Numismatic Cabinet of the University of Oslo. 
The scope is therefore limited ; and, though the Collection is large and 
varied, many known types are absent. Some coins from Corea, 
Japan, and Annam are included. The illustrations are facsimile repro- 
ductions of " hand-drawn sketches, taken directly from each coin ” 
by the author’s daughter. Mrs. Heyerdahl. As guides to the identifica- 
tion of coins they may serve a useful purpose : but they are hardly 
accurate enough to satisfy the requirements of numismatic specialists. 
In the descriptions several of the best-known Chinese works are freely 
quoted, but without critical discrimination, and often without specific 
reference. The English, too, is very strange in places, and it might 
with advantage have been revised by someone whose native tongue 
is English. 

Nevertheless, the work is obviously the outcome of much patient 
labour, and it will be welcomed not only by the few who specialize 
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in this domain of numismatics but by those who study Chinese 
symbolism. The section on charms or amulets, for instance, contains 
numerous examples of the rebus and felicitous motto. A long list giving 
the weights of the coins, as determined by Dr. Hans Holst, is the most 
valuable contribution from a scientific point of view. 

There is, by the way, a discrepancy between the title on the front 
page and that on the cover. The former is The Currency of the Far East. 
and it is more appropriate than Chinese Currency which is printed on 
the cover. 

W. Perceval Yetts. 


The Documents of Iriki. Translated and edited by K. Asakawa. 

10] in., pp. xvi, 442 [71]. Yale University Press, 1929. 

This is not a book for the general reader ; but to the advanced 
student already equipped with a knowledge of the history of 
feudal institutions in Europe, and of France in particular, it will be 
invaluable. The Documents, which deal mainly with questions relating 
to land and fiefs in which the ancient family of Iriki in Kyushu were 
interested, number 155, and are printed in both Japanese and English. 
Dr. Asakawa has been singularly fortunate in being able to obtain 
access to such valuable material, and it is equally fortunate for the 
student that its translation and editing should have fallen into such 
able hands. I he book opens with a scholarly Introduction dealing 
with the early history of the House of Shimadzu — one of the most 
powerful and famous among Japan’s territorial nobility — and of the 
lesser family of the Shibuya, with its branch, the Iriki, w T hich in the 
earl} Middle Ages w r ere rivals with the Shimadzu for supremacy inSouth 
K\ ushu. The Introduction is followed by a Summary of Points ” 
covering 40 closely printed pages in which, under the headings of 
(a) origin, ( b ) development, (c) relations between lord and vassal, and 
(d) regime, the editor discusses with great wealth of reference prominent 
features in the genesis and development of feudal institutions in 
Japan, and, for the benefit and guidance of the student, notes numerous 
points in connection with which a comparison w r ith similar institutions 
m feudal Europe, and particularly France, would be both interesting 
and profitable. A copious Bibliography follows, and then come the 
Documents themselves. As we have already said, they are concerned 
niainl} with matters relating to land, cadastral surveys, conditions 
of tenure, grants, devises, incidence of taxation, etc. ; but they deal 
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also with a variety of other subjects, such as summons to arms, records 
of military services, claims for grants based on such services, the 
conditions under which vassals discharged their guard duty at the 
palace in Kyoto or at the seat of government, etc., and all are carefully 
annotated or prefaced by illuminating comments. There is not space 
here to touch on the many interesting and frequently very complicated 
questions discussed by Dr. Asakawa ; but two we should like to 
notice briefly, the evolution of the warrior caste, and the relation 
between lord and vassal. In the very early stages of the feudal system 
there was little distinction between the fighting man and the man 
who tilled the soil, for the latter was generally soldier as well as farmer ; 
but as the feudal system gradually developed and the struggles for 
supremacy between rival barons became fiercer and more prolonged, 
farmer and soldier slowly drifted apart to form two distinct classes, 
one occupied solely with the cultivation of the land and the other 
with warfare. In this process the warrior’s interests in the land step 
by step diminished, the various rights ( shiki ) which he held in it 
passed one by one into the hands of the cultivator, and more and more 
as time went on the conditions of his existence forced him and his 
class to abandon their former homes and to collect in separate com- 
munities in the immediate neighbourhood of the fortress of the lord 
whose vassals they were. When Hideyoshi made his famous cadastral 
survey in 1587, the process was practically complete, and a distinct 
warrior caste had come into existence, wholly unproductive, with 
service to a feudal lord as its sole function, and rewarded for that 
service by grants of rice from the baronial granary. The term 
hyakuslio, which originally meant a person having a family name, had 
completely lost its earlier honourable significance, and was now used 
as a generic term for the tillers of the soil, persons who had no right 
to bear a name. But if the peasant and the farmer had become inferior 
in the social scale, they were not without certain compensating 
advantages. They were virtually owners of the land they cultivated, 
their taxable capacity was carefully defined and regulated, and the 
rural communities ( mura ) of which they were members, although 
under a collective responsibility to the feudal lord, at the same time 
enjoyed a large measure of self-government. W hat precisely the 
position of the tenant farmer was it is difficult to say ; but at all events 
serfage in the European sense of the term appears never to have existed 
in Japan. With regard to the relations of lord and vassal, Dr. Asakawa 
draws attention to an interesting point, the weakness of the mutuality 
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of the contract in Japan as compared with Europe. In the latter the 
lord referred to his feudal court the trial of charges brought against 
him by his vassal ; in the former he admitted only the vassal’s right to 
petition, hut not to sue. Justice was, in fact, not so much a matter 
of obligation on one side or of right on the other as a part of the lord s 
duty as a general ruler. Bald and laconic though many of the Docu- 
ments are, there are among them a number with a distinct human 
interest. Take, for instance, the suit between Yoshida Nobutada 
and Shibuya Joshin over a question of shiki, which the latter was 
alleged to have taken from the former (Doc. No. 16), the repudiation 
by Terao Jobun of his sons Yoichi and ShichirS in 1277, which 
resulted in a family quarrel lasting many years (Doc. 26, et seq.), 
the various papers relating to guard service, the surrender of Iriki 
domains to the House of Shimadzu in 1574 (Doc. No. 145), thus 
marking the final capitulation of the weaker to the stronger, and, 
last but not least, the documents dealing with the downfall of the 
feudal regime in 1867 (Doc. No. 155). The English section of the book 
closes with a series of genealogical tables of the various branches of 
the Iriki family and of the House of Shimadzu. Altogether, we have 
here a collection of historical papers of immense interest, and we 
look forward with pleasurable anticipation to the appearance of 
Dr. Asakawa’s work on the feudal system in Kyushu generally, which 
will doubtless contain in succinct and compendious form the final 
results of his investigations. The printing of the Documents is 
admirable : but page 32 seems to be missing, its place being taken by 
page 42, which has been printed twice over. We should like to register 
a mild protest against Dr. Asakawa’s substitution of the letters zh 
for j in the spelling of Japanese names, and of the word “ church 
for " temple ”. On the authority of scholars like Satow, Aston, and 
Chamberlain, we venture to think that J is preferable to zh, and that, 
for instance. Hongwanji more closely approximates to the Japanese 
sound than does Ilonguanzhi. Nor are we convinced by Dr. Asakawa’s 
arguments in favour of the use of the words “ church ” and “ temple 
for " tem ’ and shn ”, but. with proper insular conservatism, adhere 
to our predilection for the terms “ temple ” and “ shrine ”, which, 
apart from other reasons, have the merit of long use. But these are 
very minor matters. 


Harold Parlett. 
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The Elements of Japanese Writing. By Commander N. E. 

Isemonger, R.K. (Ret.). James G. Forlong Fund, Vol. VIII, 

11 in., pp. vii, 253. London : Royal Asiatic Society, 1929. £1 5s. 

It is related that a certain early Jesuit missionary, when questioned 
as to the origin of Chinese ideographs, replied that they were certainly 
the invention of the Devil whose ingenuity had devised this obstacle 
for those who wished to preach the gospel in the Middle Kingdom. 
But it is rather the student who makes his first acquaintance with 
the Chinese ideograph in its Japanese dress, that is justified in ascribing 
its origin to an evil power. As adapted to Japanese needs, most 
Chinese characters have several possible meanings and many alter- 
native pronunciations, only one of which is correct in any given 
circumstances. The difficulties of the student are therefore of no 
mean order. They have been met by the late Professor Chamberlain’s 
A Practical Introduction to the Study of Japanese Writing, a 
scholarly treatise that deals with some 3,000 characters, contains 
an immense amount of matter appertaining to them, and combines 
the functions of a textbook with those of an authoritative work of 
reference ; but it is necessarily a ponderous volume, contains much 
outside the scope of the beginner, and unfortunately it is out of print. 

The present book, intended for beginners, is based on Professor 
Chamberlain’s methods ; part of an early section of the larger work 
is (by permission) reproduced, and this, with some rearrangement, 
the addition of exercises and a great deal of helpful explanatory 
matter, has been welded into a homogeneous whole and successfully 
compressed into a handy volume of convenient size and shape, without 
resorting to small type. Keeping in view the requirements of the 
elementary student, only 400 characters are considered — those 
originally selected by Chamberlain for initial study. Commander 
Isemonger has acted wisely in adopting this list. They are not the 
simplest characters, nor are all of them constantly met with, but 
experience has proved the soundness of the principles that guided 
their choice ; and students who have committed them permanently 
to memory, possess a solid groundwork on which to build, and generally 
proceed to extend their character-vocabulary with progressively 
diminishing effort. 

The planning is good, the book being divided into two sections ; 
the first, after making a broad survey of the field of Japanese writing 
in general, treats at length on the Kana syllabaries, studies the Japanese 
methods of reading and pronouncing Chinese characters, and closes 
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by examining the details of their formation, and with a classification 
by analysis. The second section tackles seriously the problem o:' 
learning 400 characters. Twenty characters are presented at a time : 
every one clearly printed in a large square together with its pronuncia- 
tions, Japanese readings, and significations. Each batch is followed 
by a few pages of helpful notes, useful compounds and combinatioiis. 
and an exercise with transliteration and translation. 

The scheme is noteworthy, and there can be no doubt that thi, 
ook w ill HU a long-felt want. It caters of course for the elementary 
student only, but provides him with an excellent introduction to 
e Kana and 400 characters. Explanations are concise, and the 
readers attention is never diverted by unnecessary dissertations, 
nor his time wasted on trivialities. It is doubtful, however, whether 
eginner should be encouraged to trouble himself too much with 
the details of Kana-zukai, the syllabic spelling ; and some of the 
■ pice cevoted to this subject might be cut down with advantage. 

ver\ few pages should suffice to indicate the genera] rules for syllabic 
spe iry and to enable the student to pronounce correctly those 
words or inflections usually written with Kana. The Japanese 
- 0 rlS< ', V a ^ ac ^ little importance to it ; unorthodox Kana-spelling 
ot e d to indicate lack of education, though correct use of the 
Chinese character is essential. 

, aU ^ lor ^ oes n °t profess to teach writing — and, of course, 
'autiful calligraphy of Japan and China cannot be acquired from 
y o but for the benefit of those unable to obtain the services 
V a r ,ng master ’ h e devotes a few pages to general rules for writing, 
y concerned with the order of the strokes. As at present printed, 
the examples given do not make it clear to a beginner how, and in 
what order, these strokes should be written. For instance, he is 

. , e ^ An angle on *th e left and at the bottom is often made 
with a single stroke, thus ^ jlj ^ ” 

f n :; 0Wl< ! rea ^ l le lp *d |e student, and also be useful for reference, 
i a „ e characters used as examples in the section on “How to 
were printed to show' clearly the correct order of the strokes. 


1st Stroke. 
/ 


-f 2nd. 

h 


+ 3 rd. 

k 


— 4th. -f 5th. + 6 th stroke. 
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Mention should be made of the fact that the work under review 
will not enable the student — without further study — to read Japanese 
as it is written, but only in its modern printed form. Every letter he 
receives, many notices and hand-bills, all books printed from wooden 
blocks (a method of printing rare to-day, although at one time in 
general use) will be written in the cursive Sosho, or the semi-cursive 
Gyosho script. In these styles, the strokes of the characters are 
abbreviated and modified to such an extent that it is doubtful whether 
the student will be able to recognize the characters he is already 
familiar with in print. Mastery of the printed form, however, is an 
essential preliminary to the study of hand-written Japanese, and 
the student who aims at ability to read letters and documents, will 
find the present volume valuable as a preparatory course. 

The book suffers from the absence of an index, though this is 
minimized by the synopsis that precedes each chapter. When the 
next edition is called for, an index to all the Chinese characters it 
contains might be added with advantage. This should be four-fold, 
and comprise : — 

(1) An index to the characters, arranged alphabetically according 
to the “ On 

(2) A similar index of the “ Kun ”. 

(3) An index to the characters, arranged in accordance with the 
number of strokes with which each is written. 

(4) An index to the characters, arranged in the order of their 
radicals. 

The last system, being the one employed in native character 
dictionaries, would serve as a useful early exercise in the method the 
student will ultimately adopt when searching for a word in a Japanese 
dictionary. 

Lafcadio Hearn, with true insight, observes : “ An ideograph 
does not make upon the Japanese brain any impression similar to 
that created in the Occidental brain bv a letter or combination of 
letters — dull inanimate symbols of vocal sounds. To the Japanese 
brain an ideograph is a vivid picture ; it lives ; it speaks ; it gesticu- 
lates.” And it is probable that an educated Japanese when using 
Sinico- Japanese words, which form so large a part of the speech of 
the upper classes, visualizes — at the time he is speaking — the ideo- 
graph with which each word is written. The student should aim at 
this ; and it is difficult to conceive a book — of modest size and limited 
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to 400 characters — better calculated to guide his first steps on the 
path to this ideal than the volume under review. It is a notable and 
extremely welcome addition to the Japanese student’s library. 

Gerald Mere. 


A Dictionary of the Language of Sa‘a (Mala) and Ulawa, 
South-East Solomon Islands. By Walter G. Ivens. 8vo, 
pp. 427. Oxford University Press, 1929. 21s. 

Sa ! a und Ulawa sind zwei Mundarten einer Sprache, iiber die 
der Yerfasser schon mehrere wissenschaftliehe Aufsatze seit deni 
Jahre 1911 veroffentlicht hat. Auch ein Worterbuch aus seiner Feder 
ist 1918 in Washington erschienen. Aber das jetzt vorhegende \\* k 
stellt nicht eine neue Auflage jenes Worterbuches dar, sondem es 1 st 
eine vollig neue Bearbeitung, verbessert vuid urn mehrere tausend 
neue Eintrage bereichert. Fiir jeden Gelehrten, der sich mit den 
Sprachen der Siidsee beschaftigt, ist dieses neue Buch unentbehrlieh. 

Auch die Gelehrten, welche die Sprachwissenschaft nur als 
Hilfsmittel benutzen, werden reiches Material bei Ivens finden. 
Der Zoologe und der Botaniker treffen bei vielen Namen von Tieren 
und Pflanzen die lateinischen Bezeichnungen an, die sie in anderen 
Worterbiichern haufig vermissen, z.B. Seite 34. Haliaster girrenera, 
Seite 145 Baza gumoyi, Seite 161 Turbo petholatus, Seite 255 
Onithoptera Uvilleana — Seite 112 Musa Cavendishii, Seite 205 Cycas 
circinalis, Seite 234 Bischoffia javanica, Seite 300 Parinarium 
laurinum. Ganz besonders wird der Ethnograph dieses Worterbuch 
ausbeuten konnen, fiir die materielle Kultur z.B. Seite 60 unter 
ha a 1 und Seite 354 unter to'oka iiber Muschelgeld, Seite 55 unter 
eho, Seite 94 unter kato 2, Seite 160 unter la‘o 3 iiber Ornamente ; 
noch mehr fiir das Geistesleben. z.B. iiber Magie : Seite 50 unter 
dxli 1, Seite 109 unter ko‘o 3, fiber Geisterglauben : Seite 15 unter 
akalo 1, Seite 105 unter ho‘asi, Seite 112 unter hu'o 2, Seite 139 
unter kannga ptrisi, Seite 143 unter kcla , iiber Iniation : Seite 39 
unter hena, Seite 135 unter tnaloahu. 

Nattirlich ist das Buch in erster Linie fiir den Linguisten bestimmt, 
und zwar fiir den Sprachvergleicher, wie der Verfasser im Yorwort 
hervorhebt. Fiir diesen werden bei sehr vielen Wortern Parallelen 
aus indonesischen. melanesischen und polynesischen Sprachen 
angefiihrt ; zum Teil werden als “ IN.” Wortformen geboten, die 
ofienbar der indonesischen Ursprache entnommen sind, wie sie von 
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Brandstetter aufgestellt ist und von Ray in seinem Werk Melanesian 
Island Languages, Cambridge University Press, 1926, verwertet wird. 
Die meisten dieser Angaben stellen unbestreitbare etymologische 
Riickfiibrungen dar, z.B. ‘ai “ tree ” < IN. kayu, asi 1 “ sea ” < IN. 
tasilc, Mu “ stone ” < IN. batu, honu “ to be full ” < IN. penuh, 
‘ime “ the bear’s paw clam ” < IN. kima, ma‘ue “ to fear ” < IN. 
(ma-)takut, rau “ a leaf ” < IN. daiven, sae- “ heart ” < IN. atay, 
tala 1 “ path ” < IN. jalan. Einige freilich sind zweifelhaft, z.B. 
he‘a “ to defecate ” kann. nicht mit IN. tag zusammenhangen, dieses 
IN. Wort wird durch ae “ faeces ” vertreten, imd he a ist auf IN. 
bekas “ Hinterlassenschaft ” zuriickzufiihren (vgl. Kern “ De 
Fidjitaal ” Seite 189 unter veka). Auch ono “ to swallow ” hangt 
kaum mit IN. telen zusammen, vielmehr geht auf dieses IN. Wort 
wohl olo 2 “ to faint with hunger ”, und hiolo “ to be hungry ” zuriick, 
letzteres ist aus IN. pia-telen “ Lust zum Sehlucken ” entstanden. 

Auch bei der Angabe von Parallelen aus verwandten Einzel- 
sprachen kann man die meisten anerkennen, und besonders fiir die 
Beibringung melanesischer Aequivalente dankbar sein ; viele neue 
Worter sind aus der Arosi-Sprache angefiihrt ; sie sind nach einer 
Stelle im Yorwort von Dr. Fox gesammelt. Aber fiir die indonesischen 
Einzelsprachen hat der Yerfasser anscheinend unzulangliches Quellen- 
material benutzt. Seine Zitate aus dem Malay enthalten Worter, die 
es in dieser Sprache garnicht gibt : sapa “ wing ” zu apaapa 1, dia, 
jia zu diana “ good ”, tia " stomach ” zu ie- 1 “ belly ”, mam zu ome 
“ to suck ”, pea “ foot ” zu pe'a “ footmark ”, man, omani, manesh 
zu mwane 1 “ a male ”. Auch mit dem mehrfach angegebenen Borneo 
kann der Sprachvergleicher nicht viel anfangen, da es auf Borneo an 
die hundert verschiedene Sprachen gibt. Ueberhaupt ist es methodo- 
logisch bedenklich, Worter aus verwandten Sprachen als Aequivalente 
anzufiihren, solange man deren Lautwandel nicht genau kennt und 
angibt. 

Der vom Yerfasser im Yorwort ausgesprochene Wunsch, dass sein 
Worterbuch von Nutzen fiir Forscher zur Aufhellung des Ursprungs 
der melanesischen Sprachen sein moge, veranlasst mich, hier eine 
Untersuchimg dariiber anzustellen, welcher Anteil des Wortschatzes 
im Sa‘a sich mit indonesischem Sprachgut identifizieren lasst, und 
welchen Lautwandel die Laute des IN. erfahren haben. Ich kniipfe 
dabei an die gleichartigen Untersuchungen an, die Ray in seinem 
vorstehend zitierten Buch, Seite 481-87 veroffentlicht hat. Es 
soil ein Beweis fiir den hohen Wert des Werkes von Ivens sein, dass 
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man aus seinem erschopfenden Material zu umfangreicheren und 
siehereren Ergebnissen kommen kann, als es Ray moglich war, der 
mit beschrankterem Material arbeiten musste. 

Die von Ray zusammengestellten Aequivalente ergeben, etwas 
anders geordnet, folgende Lautverschiebung 

(1) der Konsonanten des IN'. 

(a) Labiallaute : IN. p> h, IN. b > h, IN. m bleibt m ; 

(b) Alveolarlaute : IN. t > 0 (fallt fort), IN. d> r, IN. I bleibt l, 
IN. r 1 > t, IN. s bleibt s oder > t ; 

(c) Palatallaute : IN. j > t, IN. n > n ; 

(d) Velarlaute : IN. k > ‘ (Kehlverschluss), IN. g <\ IN. 
r 2 > l, IN. n bleibt h. 

(e) Ijaryngallaute : IN. h > 0 (fallt fort) ; 

(2) der Vokale, Halbvokale und Diphtonge des IN. 

IN. a, i, u bleiben a, i, u, IN. e > o ; 

IN. w bleibt w, IN. y > 0 ; 

IN. ay > e, IN. aw > o. 

Von sekundarer Lautentwicklung beachtet Ray den “ Umlaut ”, 
der die Vokalfolge i-a imd u-a im Sa‘a zu i-a und u-d werden lasst, 
er gibt an, dass zuweilen IN. t vor o < IN. e erhalten ist, erklart das 
s in S. asi “ brother ” < IN. arH als Wirkung des i und fiihrt als 
unerklarte Entsprechungen an, dass IN. r 2 zu n wird in U. nitna, 
S. nime, “ house ” IN. I > n in U. nima, S. nirne “ hand ”, und dass 
IN. p bleibt p in pepe “ butterfly ”. 

Aus dem reichen Material, das Ivens bringt, kann ich diese 
Aufstellung Rays zum grossten Teil bestatigen, zu einem kleinen Teil 
berichtigen und ausserdem erganzen. 

Vorausschicken muss ich aber, dass ich einige Laute der 
indonesischen Ursprache etwas anders auflasse als Ray. Ich nehme 
an, dass Rays (Brandstetters) r 1 und s urspriinglich palatale Kon- 
sonanten waren, und setze dafiir g' und t' an. Ausserdem schreibe 
ich Rays c, j und n als k r , d' und h und gebe Rays r 2 als y. Endlich 
habe ich noch einen R-Laut als ursprachlich aufgefunden, den ich 
als l ansetze. Im uebrigen verzichte ich hier auf einige weitere Abwei- 
chungen von Rays AuSassung und Sehreibung, da sie fiir das Sa‘a 
belanglos sind. 

(1) Die Konsonanten des IN. 

(a) Labiallaute. IN. p > h auch in hano “ a skin disease ” < IN. 
panaw I'lecken , ta ] hana “ a fathom, the opening of a man’s 
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arms ” < IN. paiia “ Gabelung ”, hu‘o “ fishing-net ” < IN. puket 
“ Wurfnetz ”, ahui 5 “ placenta, white of egg ” < IN. putih “ weiss ”, 
t\aha “ what ? ” < IN. apa “ was ? ”, s\ahu 1 “ hme ” < IN. apuy 
“ Kalk ” ; eno “ to lie down ”, enohi “ to lie in ” < IN. hinep 
“ nachtigen, schlafen, liegen ”, unehi “ to scale a fish ” < IN. unap 
“ Fischschuppe ” — in den beiden letzten Beispielen ist auslautendes 
IN. p vor stutzendem Suffix als h erhalten. 

IN. b> h auch in ha ha 2 “ down ” < IN. babah “ unten ”, 
haha 3 “ to carry a person on one’s back ” < IN. baba “ tragen auf 
Riicken ”, haho - 1 “ above ” < IN. babaw “ oben ”, ho a 4 “to 
proclaim ” < IN. beta “ in Erscheinung treten ”, hu‘e 5 “ to 
reverse ”< IN. buka (+i) “ offnen ” (+ Lokativ-Suffix), huhu 1 
“ to leak ... of powdered substance ” < IN. bukbuk “ Holzmehl ”, 
hule 6 “ full moon ” < IN. bulan “ Mond ”, hulu 2 “ to be hairy ” < 
IN. bulu “ Wolle ”, huu 5 Barringtonia < IN. butun dgl. ; uhe S., 
uha U. “ a strong ground creeper . . . used to poison fish ” < IN. 
tuba “ Fischgift ”, sau\lehi “ evening ”< IN. yabi “Abend”; — 
fur auslautendes IN. b sind keine Beispiele zu finden. 

IN. m bleibt m, u.a. auch auslautend vor stutzendem Suffix in 
anomi “ to cover with earth ” < IN. tanem “ Erde haufen, begraben, 
pflanzen ”, inumi (Seite 201 unter mi) neben inu “ to drink ” < IN. 
inum “ trinken 

(6) Alveolar- (und Zerebral) laute. 

IN. t > 0 (fallt fort) auch in ano 1 “ ground ” < IN. taneh 
“ Erde ”, sa\olu “ the egg of a bird ” < IN. teluy “ Ei ”, iilo “ a 
mangrove oyster ” < IN. tiyem “ Auster ”, i'o “to sit . . . ’ < IN. 
tilcel “ rasten ” ; moa “ to vomit ” < IN. (ma-)utah “ sich erbrechen 

IN. d (und d) > r auch in rara 1 “ to be in the sunhght . . .” < 
IN. dadaii “ versengt ”, rara 3 “ the coral tree, Emhrina ” < IN. 
dapdap “ Schattenbaum, Erythrina ”, rai 2 “ the front ends of the 
stone walls of a canoe house ” < IN. dahi “ Stirn ” ; ahuri “ couch, 
shell, triton ” < tabudi “ Tritonshorn ” ; — auslautendes IN. d (oder 
d) ist nicht zu belegen. 

IN. I bleibt l auch in lao 2 “ stinging-nettle ” < IN. lateh “ Nessel ”, 
lie S. 1 lia U. “ ginger ” < IN. liya “ Ingwer ”, lulu 3 “ to fold ” < 
IN. hdun “ rollen ” ; aliha 1 “ centripede ’ < IN. alipan Tausend- 
fuss ”, oli 1 “ to return ” < IN. [ta-)ulih “ sich umwenden ” ; — 
auslautendes IN. I ist nicht zu belegen. 

IN. n bleibt n, siehe vorstehend ha no, enohi, unehi, anomi, 
ano ; — auslautendes IN. n ist nicht zu belegen. 
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IN. I > r in ‘a‘ari “ to tear ” < IN. galit' “ ritzen ”, ausserdem 
in Mru 2 “ to scratch ” < IN. galut, para “ a fence ” < IN. pala 
“ Gestell ” (wegen des hier auftretenden k und p im Sa‘a siehe 
nachstehend) ; — dieses IN. I ist anlautend und auslautend nicht zu 
belegen. 

(c) Palatallaute 

IN. t' (bei Ray s ) > t vor IN. a und e, auck in ta c e 2 “ up, inland ”, 3 
“ to rise up ”, 4 “ to embark ” < IN. t'akay “ besteigen ”, tala 5 
“to miss, to fail” < IN. t'alah “ Irrtum ”, mail old “between, 
midway ...” < IN. t’elat “ Zwischenraum ”, toto 1 “ to pay a 
fine ” < IN. t'elt’el “ Reue ” ; ataata 2 “ to grate ” < IN. hat’ah 
“ schleifen ” ; mate\hulu “ the final stage of ripeness of a coco- 
nut ’ < IN. mat’ ak -f- bu-yuk “ reif sein ” -f- “ verrottet ”, alite 1 
“ a tree, Catappa terminalia ” < IN. taKt’aj “ Terminalia ” ; — 
auslautendes IN. t’ ist nur vor Suffix -i zu belegen, siehe nachstehend. 

IN. d (bei Ivens und Ray j) > t vor IN. a auch in tana la “ a 
span < IN. d’anan " Spanne ”, s\ate “ the human jaw ” < IN. 
ad’aij “ Kinn ”, ute 2, ate pii “ heavy rain ” < IN. hud’ an “ Regen ” 
(Rays Angabe IN. ar 1 an ist irrig, es gibt zwei Stammformen fur 
Regen : IN. hud'an und IN. udan, aber keine ur 1 an = ug'an in 
meiner Schreibung). 

IN. g (Rays r 1 ; bei Ivens werden IN. r 1 und r 2 nicht unter- 
schieden) > t vor IN. a ; auch in slato “ the sun ” < IN. ag’aw 
“ Tag ”, 

Diese drei palatalen Yerschlusslaute IN. t’ , d’ und g' werden 
regelmiissig zu s vor IN. i und u ; es liegt also kombinatorischer 
Lautwandel vor. So sind zu erklaren ausser den Beispielen bei Ray 
fur IN. t'i und t'u auch : si‘o 2 “ to collect ” < IN. t'ikep “ fassen ”, 
a m \asi “ to feel pity for ” < IN. at'ih “ Mitgefiihl ”, lusu “ the rib in 
a canoe ... < IN. yut’uh “ Rippe ”, auch s | asu 2 “ to smoke ” 
geht nicht auf IN. Jiat'ep “ Rauch ” (davon Malay asap), sondern 
auf IN. at uw Rauch ” zuruck. Ebenso tritt auslautendes IN. 
t' nur als s vor dem stutzenden Suffix i auf in harasi “ to chafe ” < 
IN. palal' “ glatten ”, Ferner fur IN. d'u : sulu 5 “ liquid, water ” < 
IN. d’uyuh “ Saft ”, usu 4 “ to point ” < IN. tud’uk “ zeigen ”. 
Endlich fiir IN. g'i imd g’u : dsi- S., 2 “ a man’s brother, a woman’s 
sister < IN. ag'i “ Geschwister ”, suli 2 “ a bone ” < IN. a’uyi 
“ Dorn, Stachel ”. 

IN. n (bei Ray n) > n auch in nau “ a fruit tree, teak ” < IN. 
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mtuh “ Pallaquium usw. ” ; mdnu 2 “ to float ” < IN. ahud 
“ flottieren 

(d) Yelarlaute 

IN. k > ‘ (Kehlverschluss) auch in ‘ami U. “ we (excl.) ” < IN. 
kami “ wir (exkl.) ” ; ‘dmu “you” < IN. kamiw “ihr”, ‘ohi “to 
fetch ” < IN. kepit “ festhalten ” ; u‘iu‘i “ tail ” < IN. ikuy 
“ Schwanz ” (mit Umstellung iiber *ukiy) ; vgl. auch vorstehend 
hu‘o, hu‘e, 10 , tae, si‘o. 

IN. g > ‘ in ‘a‘ari “ to tear ” < IN. galit' “ ritzen ”. 

IN. y (bei Ray r 2 ) > l auch in mela “ to glow ” < IN. 
(i ma-)iyah “ rot sein ”, vie- U., 1 “ brother, sister . . .” < IN. u yah 
“Mensch”; vgl . auch vorstehend sdullehi, iilo, mate\hulu, lusu, 
siilu, suli ; — fiir auslautendes IN. y ist dem Beleg von Ray sineli 
“ to shine ” < IN. t'inay “ Schein ” kein neuer hinzuzufiigen. 

IN. n bleibt n auch in av:a\iiaiia “ to open the mouth, to gape ” < 
IN. hafia " oflen stehen (Mund) vgl . vorstehend talhaiia ; auslau- 

tendes IN. n ist nicht zu belegen. 

(e) Larvngallaute 

IN. h> 0 auch in ihe- S., iha- U. “ brother in law ’ < IN. 
hipay “ Schwager ”, md\ua U. 1 “ reif ” < IN. tuha “alt”, uu 2 
“ real . . .” < IN. tuhu " sicherlich ” ; vgl. vorstehend rdi, ataata, nte. 

Bemerkenswert. ist. dass die Yokale. die durch IN. h getrennt 
waren, nicht verschmelzen, wie sonst z.B. in (vorstehend) moa, oli, 
mela. Diese Feststellung leitet dazu iiber, dass fiir IN. h auch ‘ 
(Kehlverschluss) auftritt in la' a 6 “ bad ” < IN. d'ahat “ schlecht ”. 
Rav gibt auch U. ha'olu zu IN. baheyu “ neu ” an, wiihrend Ivens 
haolu bringt. Es ist zu vermuten. dass die Entsprechung IN. h > * 
alter ist als IN. h > 0. 

Die vorstehenden Zusammenstellungen haben eine grosse Liicke, 
sie erklaren nicht das Auftreten von p, cl und k in einer Anzahl von 
W 'ortern, die offenbar indonesische Aequivalente haben. Diese Falle 
lassen sich aber als Entsprecliungen von Nasalverbmdungen deuten, 
die das IN. im Anlaut und Inlaut aufweist. 

So geht p zuriick auf IN. mp in dpi. 1 “ bordering upon ” < IN. 
hampil “ nahe sein ”, dpi 2 “ to hold under the arm ” < IN. hampit 
“ imter dem Arm festhalten ”, epa 2 “ to lie as a mat ” < IN. hampay 
“ ausgebreitet ”, ha pa 1 a canoe seat . . .” < IN. pa(m)pan “ Brett ” ; 
pulopulo “ to revolve ” neben huh 2 “ to wrap around ” < IN. 
(m)pulet' “ drehen ”, puiiu 2 “a bunch ” neben huim 1 “to bear 
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fruit ” < IN. ( m)puiiu “ Fruchttross ”, ali\pono, susu eli\pono “ closed 
up . . .” neben hono 1 “ to shut ”, ma\hono “ stopped up ” < IN. 
(m)pened “ verstopft ”, i\pelu, ipai\palu “to make war’ ’ < IN. 
(m)palu “ schlagen ”, pdni U. 2 “ the side walls of a house ” < IN. 
(m)panig' “ Fliigel ”, pulu U. 3 “ the putty-nut ... to caulk a 
canoe ” < IN. (m)pulut “ Klebstofi ” ; para 2 “ a fence ” < IN. 

(m) pala “ Gestell ”, poo- 2 “ navel, umbilical cord ” < IN. ( m)pute\ 
“ rundgedreht ”. 

Auch auf IN. mb geht p zuriick in apa 1 “ part, side, half ” < IN 
tambaii “ Seite ”, upu 1 “ to swell in body ” < IN. tumbuh “ wachsen ”. 
prue S., pua U. “ areca-nut ” neben hue- S., hua- U. “ article, . . . used 
of fruits only ” < IN. (m)buivah “ Frucht ” (dass ein Zusammenhang 
von pue und hue vorliegt, hat Ivens S. 264 vermerkt) ; hierher gehort 
wohl auch puim 1 “ to be deaf ” < IN. beiiel “ taub ”, obwohl die 
Entsprechung u fiir IN. e unregelmassig ist, sowie pepe “ butterfly ” < 
IN. ( m)bembeh “ Schmetterling ”, und nicht zu dem in Indonesien 
isolierten Mak. pipipipi. 

Neben p kommt pw im Anlaut vor, das gleichfalls IN. mb entspricht 
in pwohi- S. 2 neben poni- 2 “ a time, a season ” < IN. (m)beiii 
“ Nacht, Tag von 24 Stunden ”, pwau- 1 “ head ” < IN. (m) batuk 
“ Schadel, Kugel ”. Diese Lautvariante pw neben p ist vermutlich 
aus einem labiovelaren Laut entstanden, der in anderen melanesischen 
Sprachen in den betreffenden Wortem fiir “ Nacht ”, “ Kopf ”, 
(auch “ Schwein ”) gesprochen wird. Labiovelare Laute aber deuten 
auf Mischung mit Papua-Sprachen hin. 

Der Laut d des Sa'a vertritt die Nasalverbindungen nt, nd, ht' 
und hg des IN. Es sind aber nur eine kleine Anzahl von Belegen zu 
linden, und nur der Vergleich mit anderen melanesischen Sprachen 
sichert den Zusammenhang mit IN. Wortem. Auf IN. nt geht d 
zuriick: in hudi 1 “a banana ” < IN. punti “ Banane ”, idu 1 “ to 
count < IN. hi(n)tuh “ zahlen ”, udo “ the pith of a twig ” neben 
uwo (wohl = wo) 3 “ the inner skin of rattan cane, pith ” < IN. 
u(n)tek Gehim, Mark”; ma\dala “the morning star” < IN. 

( n) tala “ Gestim ”, duu “ a covering of bast cloth . . .” < IN. ( n)tutup 
“ zugedeckt 

Auf IN. nd geht d zuriick in -da 1 “ pers. pron. pi. 3, suffixed to nouns 
... < IN. nda ( ni-da ) “ ihr (Plural) ”, ri\ridi “ the space under the 
eaves of a house ” < IN. dindin “ Wand ”, udu “ to drip ” < IN. 
tu(n)duh ( tu(n)duh ) “ tropfeln ”, ddnu U. “ to bale ” < IN. ( n)danum 
“ w asser ”, dona 1 “ a pair ” < IN. denan “ Gefahrte ”. 
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Auch auf IN. nt' geht d zuriick in damn “ to eat the betel-mixture ”, 
ma\damudamu “to smack the lips ” < IN. ( h)t'amuk “ schmacken ”, 
diha U. dine S. “ a day ” neben siiiesihe S. “to shine ” < IN. (h) t'ihay 
“ Schein ” (Nebenform zu IN. t'inay). 

Endlich geht d auch auf IN. rig' zuriick in h\idu- U., h\udu S. 
“lip” neben jywal\usu- “ nose ” < IN. i(n)g'uh “ Nase ; der 
Bedeutungswandel lasst sich ebenso wie der Lautwandel durch viele 
melanesische Sprachen verfolgen. 

Der Laut k geht auf IN. ilk und iig zuriick. Auf IN. hk in -ku 
“ my ” < IN. -hku ( ni-ku ) “ mein ”, aka 2 “ to pull out, to emerge ” < 
IN. a(h)kat “ hoch gehoben ”, laka 1 “ to leap about ” < IN. lahkah 
“ Schritt ”, akejake “ a strand of rope, a twig, a sprig ” < IN. tahkay 
“ Stengel ” ; kia “ we (inch) ” < IN. (ii)kita “ wir (inkl.) ”. Auf IN. 
hg in karu S. 2 “ to scratch with the finger-nails ” < IN. (h)galut 
“kratzen”, a\kuru “to rumble, of thunder ” < IN. (h)guduh 
“ donnern ”. 

Etwas anderes als diese Nasalverbindungen des IN. ist die 
sogenannte “ Pranasalierung ” des IN., die aus anlautenden Verschluss- 
lauten deren homorgane Nasale hervorbringt. Sie findet sich im Sa‘a 
nur in wenigen Fallen. 

Pranasalierung von IN. p und b ergibt m in mae 1 “ to die ...” < 
IN. patay, matay “ sterben ”, mimi “ to urinate ” < IN. piyjny, 
mimiy, “ spritzen ” ; mubnuni “to hide ”< IN. buni, muni 
“ verbergen ”. Ebenso von IN. t als n in na | nau S. “ to be taught, to 
be wise ” < IN. tahu, nahu “ gewohnt sein, wissen ”, nimo U., nemo S. 
“ rain ” < IN. timuy, nimuy " Regenwind ”. Endlich von IN. k als 
h in liana S. “ to eat ” < IN. paiian “ Speise ” zu IN. kaen “ essen ”. 

Es bleiben noch einige Einzelfalle zu besprechen. nima- U., nime- 
S. 2 “ hand ” neben lima U., lime S. “ five ” < IN. lima " Hand, fiinf ” 
und nima U., nume S. neben lume S. “ a dwelling-house < IN. 
y umah “ Haus ” sind Assimilationsvorgange nach der Formel l — 
Nasal > n — Nasal, wie sie melanesisch und auch indonesisch mehrfach 
vorkommen. mama\taku “dreadful, fearful ” neben man “ to fear ’ < 
IN. (ma-)takut, mate “ dead, in phrases only ” neben mae “ to die ” 
mit t statt 0 fiir IN. t sind wohl als Entlehnungen aus anderen Siidsee- 
Sprachen anzusehen, in denen IN. t erhalten ist. 

Auffallend ist das Fehlen von 1 fur IN. k und g mala 3 to bite ” < 
IN. kayat “ beissen ”, du neben ‘ai “ tree ” < IN. kayu “ Hoi z, 
Baum ”, eli “ to dig ” < IN. kali “ graben ”, ato 3 “ a rafter ” < 
IN. kat'aw “ Dachsparren ” ; ali “ to lie curled up . . .” < IN. galih 
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“ rollen Ebenso aufFallend ist das Auftreten von ‘ fiir IX. t in 
‘all " a cord ” < IX. tali " Strick ”. Man erwartet 'au, 'eli, 'ato, "ah 
(to lie curled up), aber (ili (‘ ’ a cord ”). Ray bringt die beiden letzten 
Worte entsprechend dieser Erwartung. Sollten Ivens nicht hierbei 
Hor-, Schreib- oder Druckfehler unterlaufen sein ? 


(2) Die Halbvokale und Diphthonge des IX. 

Der klaren Darstellung Rays ist nur wenig hinzuzufiigen. 

IX. w bleibt iv auch in wai " fresh water ” < IX. wayey “ Wasser ” ; 
lawa 1 “ spider’s web ” < IX. lawah " Spinnweb ”, tawa “ an opening 
in the shore reef ” < IX. t'awan " Gestade, Lagnne 

IX. u + M' > u in rua U., rue S. two ” < IX. cluwa “ zwei ”, 
vgl. vorstehend hue, pite. s|es« ; IX. ice > u in au 2 “ the bamboo " < 
IX. awey, raw 1 " leaf ” < IX. daicen ; IX. iw > u in ‘amu U. 4 
*' you ” < IX. A -amitc “ ihr ”. 

IX. y fallt zwar in iiu (au 1) tree ” < IX r . kayu “ Holz, Baum ” 
fort, ist aber in 'di i “ tree ” als i erhalten, es > s in asusu coco-nut 
crab ” < IX. ayuyu " grosse Krabbenart ” und in Jiuasa “ a 
crocodile ” < IX. buuxiya “ Krokodil ”. 

IX. iy > i in ie- S., ia - U. £ ' belly ” < IX. tiyan “ Bauch ”, niu 
the coco-nut palm ” < IX. myuy *' Kokos ”, vgl. vorstehend lie 
S. 1 ; IX. ye > i, siehe vorstehend wai. 

IX. ay > e auch in s\ane ’’ the white ant” < IX. anay “ Termite ”, 
ue S. (ua U.) 3 “ rattan-cane ” < IX. uivay “ Rohr ” ; vgl. vorstehend 
ta e, alite, s\ate, sowie in one sand ” < IX. he nay “ Sand ” (inAlt- 
Java heni ist i < ay erst sekundar entstanden). 

IX. aiv > o auch in vorstehendem hano, baho, s\ato, ato. 

Aus alien diesen \\ ortentspreehungen, deren ich rund 240 
gesammelt habe, liisst sich folgende Lautverschiebung vom IN. 
ziun Sa‘a zusammenstellen : 


IX. 


Sa‘a 


IX. 


Sa‘a 

IX. 

Sa‘a 

IX. 

Sa‘a 


a i u e aw ay w y 


a i u o e 
p b m nip mb 

h m p ( pw ) 
t d ( d ) l l n 

Or In 
V d’ g' rj I 



w s ( i , O) 


IX. nt nd(nd) ht’ hg' 
Sa‘a d 
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IN. k g y n hk ng h 
Sa‘a ~ r 1 ii ~k 0(‘) 

*s in kombinatorischem Lautwandel vor i und u. 

Diese Lautverschiebnng passt vollstandig in den Ralimen der von 
mir aus dem IN. abgeleiteten melanesiseken Urspracbe (Urmelane- 
sisch = UMN ; siebe Folia ethnoglossica Bd. 3 Heft 2-4, 1927) 
hinein : 


IN. 

a 

ijyye 

11 uw 

ire e aw w 

y 

h 


UMN. 

a 

i 

ll 

o w 

y 

X 


Sa‘a 

a 

i 

u 

o w s 

(U 0) 

on 


IN. 

m 

n n ii 

h Ji 

d d t d’ g' t' 


i i 

y 

UMN. 

m 

n ii 

b 

d t d' 

9 

J r 

r 

Sa’a 

m 

n h 

ll 

r 0 t 

6 

l r 

l 

IN. 

mb 

mp nd nd 

nt nd' ng' lit' 

id- 

ng 


UMN. 

mb 

nd 

nt >ul’ 

>>9 


Sa'a 

P ipu') 


d 

k 



Es gelingt 

sonst selten, fiir den Lautwandel 

einer 

melanesischen 


Sprache so viele und so sicliere Belege in dem Quellenmaterial der 
einschliigigen Literatur aufzuspiiren. Dass es fur das Sa'a moglich 
ist, verdanken wir nur dem hier besproehenen Werke Ivens’. Es ist 
vorbildlich fiir alle, die in der Siidsee linguistisehe Forscbimgsarbeit 
leisten, und es ist unentbehrliek fur alle Gelehrten in der alten und 
neuen Welt, die sich mit linguistisehen Problemen der indonesiscben, 
melanesischen und polvnesischen Sprachen beschaftigen. 

Otto Dempwolff. 


JEItudes sur les origixes de la religion de l Egypte. Par 
Samuel A. B. Mercer, pp. xi, 105. London: Luzac & Co., 1929. 

This book, by the Professor of Egyptology in the University of 
Toronto, to whom we are already indebted for much scholarly work on 
Egypt and Assyria, is prefaced by a short introduction from the pen 
of M. Moret, himself a great authority on the religion of the ancient 
Egyptians. 

The author tells us that he has incorporated in his book the opinions 
expressed in certain notes left to him by Gaston Maspero, but in 
addition he has made use of new sources, of recent contributions to 
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the subject, and of the results of his own personal research. He has 
limited himself in this volume to a study of the four Egyptian gods. 
Horns, Seth, Osiris, and Re, before the period of the Pyramid Texts. 
The sources for this prehistoric period are rare and imperfect, conse- 
quently many of the conclusions reached are based on hypothesis only . 

Ancient Egypt was an intrinsic part of the Mediterranean world. 
From the standpoint of ethnology, the Egyptians belong to the 
Mediterranean race, from the point of view of geography, their country 
is a part of North Africa, from the standpoint of culture, their 
civilization has always been associated with that of Palestine, Syria 
and the islands of the East Mediterranean. 

Dr. Mercer brings together some very interesting material in his 
first chapter and concludes that the most ancient civilization of Egypt 
was found in Upper Egypt. In this region, at a prehistoric period, 
the supreme god was Seth, who was in part indigenous, and in part 
Libyan, like his worshippers. At the neolithic period, Egypt was 
invaded on the south-east by a Mediterranean race coming probably 
from Arabia, which created a second civilization, that of the Fayoum, 
and these people were worshippers of the Falcon-god, Horns. Later, 
Horus established himself in the West Delta, and there became 
supreme. His followers allied themselves with the worshippers of 
Osiris in the East Delta, and thus formed a united kingdom of Lower 
Egypt. Then the worshippers of Horus invaded Upper Egypt, 
conquered the worshippers of Seth, and established themselves m 
Central Egypt. After this arose a new people in the Delta, with their 
headquarters at Heliopolis, who worshipped Re. These people were 
of an Armenian type, or a Semitic mixture, and came perhaps from the 
Mediterranean islands, and allied themselves with the Horus 
worshippers. The two attacked Lower Egypt and conquered it, and 
there resulted a political union of the North and the South under the 
rule of the worshippers of Horus, though the people of Seth were not 
entirely conquered. Yet Horus remained the national god, up to the 
period of the Third Dynasty. During the time of the Fifth Dynasty 
Horus had to yield to Re, but after this Re, in his turn, had to share 
the supremacy with Osiris, and thenceforward the two great gods of 
Egypt were Re and Osiris. 

After dealing in detail with the history and worship of each of the 
four gods, the author takes up the more controversial question of the 
origin of the religion of ancient Egypt. He differs from those 
Egyptologists who maintain that the religion was essentially native, 
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and not of foreign origin, holding that Semitic influence was 
predominant in the prehistoric period. The first civilization he admits 
was indigenous, but the second he holds was of foreign importation, 
coming probably from Arabia, not Nubia, by way of Suez. His final 
conclusion is that the inhabitants of Egypt represented four races and 
four religions ; worshippers of Seth, worshippers of Horus (who came 
from Arabia by Kosseir and Suez), worshippers of Osiris (w r ho came 
from Syria), and worshippers of Re (from the Mediterranean islands). 
The cult of these four gods, the development of their mythologies, 
the rivalries of their priests, had a far-reaching influence upon the 
history of Egypt. 

Though some will be prepared to dispute the author’s view as to 
the preponderating influence of the Semitic elements in this early 
period, and to attach greater importance to the Libyan-Hamitic 
element, all readers of this book will admit that Professor Mercer 
has made the most of the scanty materials at his disposal, while his 
views as to the political condition of Egypt at this time, a condition 
which was so intimately connected with the worship of the four great 
gods, are of great interest and very suggestive. 

It is much to be regretted that a book which includes so much that 
is interesting and valuable for all who are concerned with the study of 
Egyptology, should contain neither bibliography nor index. 

M. Smith. 


Races of Africa. By C. G. Seligman, F.R.C.P., F.R.S., Professor 
of Ethnology in the University of London. 6f X 4j, pp. 256. 
(Home University Library of Modern Knowledge.) London : 
Thornton Butterworth, Ltd. 1930. 2s. 6 d. 

An up-to-date summary of anthropological facts relating to Africa 
is greatly needed and Dr. Seligman has supplied the want in a most 
attractive little volume. The survey is both clear and concise and at 
the same time extremely readable. The introductory chapter contains 
definitions of terms commonly used in physical anthropology the 
lack of which has often been sadly felt by the general reader, spoiling 
his enjoyment of what would otherwise be interesting works. On a 
point which has caused a good deal of discussion in the past, one fancies 
that the best-informed authorities will be disposed to agree that “ if 
a definition of race be sought it is scarcely possible to say more than 
that race connotes ‘ a group of people who have certain well-marked 
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physical characters in common and that, though at the present da\ 
there can be few pure races in existence, for descriptive purposes 
we can treat a race as ‘ pure ’ unless there is reason to believe 
that it has arisen from more than one source in relatively modem 
times.” 

The “ primary ” races of Africa are enumerated by Dr. Seligman 
as : (1) Hamites, (2) Semites (who. however, “ apart from a certain 
amount of mixture in Abyssinia, have only been present in Africa 
for a little over 1,000 years ”), (3) Negroes, including “ True Negroes ” 
(“ mainly confined to the neighbourhood of the Guinea coast, including 
Nigeria and the French Sudan, with some part of the Cameroons and 
perhaps the Congo ”), Bantu, Nilotes and “ half-Hamites ”, (4) Bush- 
men, (4a) Hottentots, and (5) Negritos (Pygmies). The “ half- 
Hamites ” include the Masai, Nandi, Suk, Lumbwa, and some others, 
as well as, probably, the Didinga, Topotha and Iteso. The tribes 
sometimes called l ' outcast ” are mentioned in the chapter on the 
“ Eastern Hamites ” on account of “ geographical position rather 
than ethnic knowledge ”. They are “ generally assumed ... to be 
the descendants of a dwarf or pygmy race, presumably the ancestors 
of Bushmen or Negrillos ” : Dr. Seligman is inclined to doubt this 
in the case of the Dorobo, and I would venture to extend the doubt 
to the “ Wasania ” (surely, more correctly, Wasanye) — -what, by the 
bve, is the authority for the assertion that these people have clicks 
in their language ? True, very little is known of it, as most of them 
now speak Galla. 

Enough has been said to show that the importance of this manual 
is in no way commensurate with its size. There could be no better 
introduction to the subject. 

A. \V. 


Fables of the Veld. By F. Posselt. With a Foreword by Professor 
Carl Meinhof. 7f x 5, pp. 132. Oxford : University Press, 6s. 

These stories have been collected by Mr. Posselt in the course of 
many years’ residence among the natives of southern Rhodesia, 
during which he had the amplest opportunity of gaining an insight into 
their customs and beliefs. While regretting, with Professor Meinhof, 
that the author has not seen his way to print the original text along 
with his versions, one cannot but be grateful for the conscientious 
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way in which he has recorded them, and particularly for noting the 
tribe by which each is contributed. Of the forty-six stories the largest 
number comes from the Nyungwe (Tete) people, who hardly come into 
southern Rhodesia ; but the two authorities quoted for these, Siama- 
kuli and Chimsau, probably belong to this tribe, though Mr. Posselt 
gives no further particulars about them. The language spoken by the 
Banyungwe (probably the prefix should have the bilabial v) is virtually 
the same as Nyanja. The Jindwe tribe, represented by eleven tales, 
appears to live in the Umtali district, but the name is not to be found 
among those enumerated in Mr. Posselt ’s valuable Notes on Some Tribes 
of Southern Rhodesia. In the table of contents we find, indiscriminately, 
the name of the tribe, with or without prefix — Bananzwa, Barozwi, 
Ndebele — and that of the language, Chizezuru, Sinjanja. This is apt 
to be found perplexing. The Vambire, who have contributed two 
stories both new to me (though one is a variant on a familiar theme) 
are to be found in the Marandellas District ; “ Chikunda ” (unless 
this is one of the unnamed tribes mentioned by Mr. Posselt as 
“ scattered over the Territory . . . and interspersed with those 
already named ”) presumably means the A-Chikunda (in their case, 
chi- is not a language-denoting prefix) of the Lower Shire and Zambezi. 

One storv, given as Ndebele. is identical (though shortened) with 
part of Ukcombekcansini : in Callaway’s Nursery Tales. Traditions 
and Histories of the Zulus (1868). " The Blind Man and his Brother ” 
(Jindwe) may be compared with " The Blind Man and the Cripple ”in 
Captain Rattray’s Nyanja collection. Many of the stories, as might 
be expected, are concerned with the faicts et ge-stes of the Hare (Tsuro, 
Sulwe or Kalulu), and one combines the incident of the well dug by 
the animals (Swahili : Sungura na Mgomba and Hadithi ya T inyama) 
with that of the hare nursing the leopard’s (here the lion’s) cubs and 
eating one after the other. For nearly every one of the forty-six tales 
in Mr. Posselt’s book, interesting parallels can be adduced from other 
parts of the Bantu field, and probably a very little further research 
would complete the list. 

The print and general appearance of the book are quite in accordance 
with the traditions of the Oxford University Press. 


A. W. 
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The Comparative Phonetics of the Suto-Chuana Group of 
Bantu Languages. By A. N. Tucker, M.A. [Thesis approved 
for the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy in the University of 
London.] 9| x 6^, pp. 139. London : Longmans Green and 
Co., 1929. 

The most important part, to the non-expert in phonetics, of this 
very thorough and conscientious study, is the first chapter, with its 
accompanying map enabling one to place the various dialects of the 
three closely related but distinct languages : Sesuto, Sepedi and 
Sechuana. (Though, as Mr. Tucker points out, there is no actual 
“ Sechuana ” language in existence : the name, here used for con- 
venience, is applied by him to the dialect of the Barolong, which 
appears to be the most important and is that used in Crisp, Notes 
towards a Secoana Grammar and Jones and Plaatje, Sechuana Reader.) 
The Bakgatla are classed by Mr. Tucker as Bechuana, but probably 
the “ Kchatla ” noted by Meinhof as a separate language and placed on 
his map in the neighbourhood of Pretoria is that of the “ Transvaal 
Bakgatla, to be found in the Rustenberg district of South-West 
Transvaal ”, who have “ so far differed from the parent stem in 
language as to be classed under the Bapedi ”. (In proper names, 
where Mr. Tucker follows the current South African orthography, 
g has the Dutch value of the velar fricative). The historical develop- 
ment of these languages is illustrated by the diagram on p. 13 : the 
Barolong and Batlhaping were, seemingly, the earliest immigrants 
into the country south of the Zambezi. A point which I do not remem- 
ber to have been taken up by previous inquirers is the “ peculiar 
quality of carrying power ” possessed by all Bantu languages. Mr. 
Tucker has examined this question carefully but does not here suggest 
any final solution. If I am not mistaken, however, he is disposed to 
think that the fact of all syllables being open — i.e. ending in a 
vowel — may at any rate partly account for the phenomenon. 

The discussion of phonetic technicalities must be left to specialists. 
I must confine myself to remarking that the two varieties of e, always a 
stumbling-block to learners, seem to present even more difficulty than 
I had thought, especially as the results arrived at by Crisp, Jacottet 
and Endemann “ do not tally, neither have I found any native to 
agree with any one author in more than half the cases I have investi- 
gated . In addition to this, the commonest sound appears to be 
the one most difficult for the average ear to seize ! 


A. Werner. 
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Structure and Relationship of African Languages. By Alice 
Werner, D.Litt. (London). With preface by Harms Vischer. 
8| X 5|. pp. 62. London : Longmans, Green & Co., 1930. 
4s. 6 d. net. 

This little work embodies lectures actually delivered by the author 
in 1928-9 to Colonial Office probationers at Oxford, Cambridge, and 
London, and it is accordingly divided into four “ lectures ”. These 
deal, respectively, with the main divisions of the African languages, 
the Sudanic family, the large Bantu aggregate, which covers such a 
great part of the field, and the Hamitic languages. Semitic is cut out 
as being of comparatively late importation, and the Hottentot and 
Bushman languages are not discussed in detail, as their affiliation 
is still subject to some doubt. The differences between the three main 
types of speech considered are very clearly explained and illustrated 
by examples ; and an account is given of their geographical distribution. 
In such a small compass it would obviously have been impossible, 
even if it had been desirable, to enter into the details of the charac- 
teristics of all the individual languages comprised in these great 
groups. That is a function best reserved for their several grammars, 
not for a work which aims at being an introduction, on comparative 
lines, to African languages in general. Regarded from this point of 
view, it can fairly claim to have achieved its object, for it is very 
interesting and intelligible even to one who knows nothing at all of 
African linguistics and it will serve to stimulate its readers to a further 
pursuit of the subject. 

C. 0. Blagden. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 

LINGUISTIC SURVEY OF INDIA. VOL. I, Pt. II 

I am grateful to Dr. Graliame Bailey for tlie kindly and suggestive 
review of the above book in pp. 615 fi. of the Vol. V of the Bulletin. 
I would nevertheless ask permission to submit the following remarks 
in no controversial spirit, but in order to prevent my attitude in regard 
to one or two points being misunderstood. 

Oh p. 616 Dr. Bailey states that he has several times begged me 
to discontinue the use of “ Brokpa ” as the name of a dialect of 
Sina, and adds that in the volume under review I have given this up. 
I must make my position plain. It is true that I do not use the term 
in the volume under review, but that does not mean that I have 
given it up. Dr. Bailey objects to my using the term as the name of 
the Sina dialects of Dras and Dah-Hanu. With all respect for his 
great authority I must differ from him in this respect. The word 
“ Brok-pa ” is a Tibetan term for “ a Highlander ”, and in that language 
is used for the Dards of both these localities. As Shaw 1 says, “ Both 
the Dah-Hanu people and the Dard communities settled on or about 
the Dras river, are called by their Tibetan neighbours Brok-pd,” and 
so, all through the article, he calls these people by this name. 

Again, Drew 2 says “ At Dras the Dards . . . form more than half 
the community, the others being Baltls . . . Wherever the Dards 
are in contact with Baltls or with Bhots these others call them . . . 
Brokpa, or Blokpa.” 

In spite of Dr. Bailey's authority I therefore still venture to 
maintain that, if occasion requires it, I am entitled to refer to the 
forms of Sina spoken in Dias and Dah-Hanu as Brokpa dialects. 

Dr. Bailey refers to the question as to whether the t and d of Sina 
are alveolar or dental. This was not dealt with in the book under 
review, nor do I do that here. It has been discussed at great length in 
the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for 1921, the protagonists 
being Colonel Lorimer and Dr. Bailey. 

Dr. Bailey says that four names are given in the Survey for the tdkn 
Alphabet, viz. thdkun, takkari, takri and tdkn, and that he has never 
heard any but the last. He adds that its derivation is unknown, but 
that we may be sure it is not connected with thakur. I have not 

1 See " Stray Arians in Tibet” in JASB. vol. xlvii, pt. i, 1878, pp 36 fi. 

* Jummoo and Kashmir Territories, 433 fi. 
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checked his list of names, but I have no doubt that it is correct. Names 
differ according to locality, and I have in each case recorded those that 
I found in use. If Dr. Bailey will refer to page 170 of the Part I of 
Volume I of the Survey, he will see that I consider Takkari as the best 
spelling, and of this his Takri is an obvious variant. As for the 
derivation, the word means “ the alphabet of the Takkas ”, an 
important tribe who once ruled the country round Sialkot. They were 
so well-known that they had a Prakrit dialect of their own, which was 
described at length by Indian grammarians. This dialect was called 
Takki, which Eischel, owing to incorrect manuscripts, read as Dhakki, 
and mistakenly referred to the Dacca of Eastern Bengal. 1 

G. A. Grierson. 


Attention ought to be widely called to an Occasional Paper (No. 2) 
issued by the Department of Native Development, Southern Rhodesia, 
in which Dr. Doke discusses the important question of Word-Division 
in Bantu. The “ conjunctive method ” which he advocates will surely 
commend itself to every impartial inquirer when it is taken into 
consideration that in such a word, for instance, as the Zulu u-ya-ku-si- 
bona “ he will see us ”, not one of the component parts, with the 
exception of the verb-stem bona (and that only in the imperative 
singular) can be used independently. In Sesuto printed books, where 
the “ disjunctive method ” is usually employed (according to which 
the above word would be written a ya ku si bona) the loose particles are 
a constant source of confusion. I have always adopted the conjunctive 
form of writing, but have been accustomed to except from it the word 
for “ and ” (na) and the possessive particle — except where these, as in 
Zulu, coalesce with a vowel following, e.g. nomuhtu (for na umuntu), 
tcenkosi (for ua inkosi). But it must be owned that Dr. Doke is only 
logical in refusing to make this exception. If the problem is likely to 
arise in any other class of hitherto unwritten languages, the solution 
here suggested is well worth the attention of all concerned. 

A. Werner. 


1 See JR AS. 1913, p. 882. 
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being rendered in phonetic Roman Urdu. 

TURNBULL. — Nepali Grammar and Vocabulary. By the 

late Rev. A. Turnbull, m.a., b.d. Third Edition. Edited by 
the Rev. R. Kilgour, d.d. Demy 8vo. Cloth. 12/6, postage 
extra. 

TWEEDIE. — Hindustani as it Ought to be Spoken. By J. 

Tweedie, Bengal Civil Service. Fifth Edition. Revised. Crown 
8vo. Sewed. 3/4, postage extra. 

Tweedie’ s “ Hindustani as it Ought to be Spoken” is designed specially to 
meet the wants of new arrivals to whom a knowledge of the written character 
is not essential. 


W. THACKER & CO., 2, Creed Lane, London. 
THACKER, SPINK & CO., Calcutta and Simla. 
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savants, by the Rev. Prof. W. KOPPERS, S.V.D. 

Editorial Committee : Dr. Dr. P. Schebesta, M. Schulif 
T. -Broking, G. Holtker, S.V.D. 

The greatest scientific periodical dealing with every aspect of Anthropolo 
. Devoted to studies in Ethnology, Comparative Jurisprudence and Religi 
Linguistics, Physical Anthropology and Prehistory. 

List of international contributors includes, on the one hand, missionaries a 
laymen who are actually working in the field, and, on the other, the special! 
in the great Universities of the world. 

Published since 1906 in annual volumes of 1100-1200 pages quarto, illustrate 

with plates and maps . 


“ Anthropos ” has published, amongst others, the following articles : 


Puof. A. Goldenweiser : The Method of Investigating Totemism. 

Prof. A. R. Brown : The Definition of Totemism. 

N. IV. Thomas : Totemism in Southern Nigeria. 

Rev. W. Vanoverbehoii : Negritos of Northern Luzon. 

Prof. Dr. W. Lehmann : Essai d’une monographic bibliographique sur Pile 
Paques. 

Prof. Dr. IV. Hornbostel : IVanyamwezi-Gesange. 

Dr. IV Koppf.rs : Die ethnologische IVirtschaftsforschung. 

Prof. A. L. Kroerer : The Determination of Linguistic Relationship. 

Prof. Dr. C. C. L t hlenbeck : Zu den einheimischen Sprachen Nordamerikas. 
Prof. Dr. D. IVestermann : Die Mossi-Sprachengruppe im westl. Sudan. 

Dr. S. H. Ray : The Polynesian Languages in Melanesia. 

IV. E. Armstrong : Rossel Island Religion. 

Dr. IV. Bayer : Die Religion der iiltesten agvptischen Inschriften. 

Rev. IV. IVanger : The Zulu Notion of God. 

Prof P. Zumoffen : Le Neolithique en Phenicie. 

Dr. V. Lebzelter und Rev. M Gusinde : Kraniologische Studien an feuer 
landischen und australischen Schiideln. 

Prof. Dr. IV. Schmidt : Gliederung der australischen Sprachen. 


: Anthropos ” should be in every scientific library ! 


Annual Subscription, price 36/- 

flllV^e earlier volumes (many of which are now available only in limiter 
the following can still be obtained: — Vol. I (19061, VI (1911), VII 

(lorefayii (i9i3), ix (1914), x-xi (1915-16), xii-xm (1917-18), xiv-xv 

(1919-Vfga XIT-XVII (1921-22), XVIII-XIX (1923-24), XX (1925), XX 
U (W2«,)&n(1927). 

Mew Delbi G-/ . , „„ , 

'ftfiee : Vols. 1, V1-1X, 40s. per vol., the remainder 36s. per vol. 
^y^ * 'prospectuses gratis on request. 
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